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PREFACE. 

The second edition of the present work had become 
unobtainable for the last two years, but har^ing other works 
on hand, I was not able to take up the work of revising it 
for a fresh edition till February last, although my publishers 
were preasingly after me, there being a demand fo^r 
copies of the book from the different parts of India ; and 
in issuing this new edition I have tried to revise it as 
thoroughly as the short time at my disposal allowed me tf:^ 
to do it. Several better readings have been adopted in the 
text and improvements made in the commentary * copious 
additions have also been made in the notes 9 a new Index of 
important words in the text has been added 9 while thff 
Introduction has been entirely recast, so as to increase its 
usefulness to the reader, by making it accord with new 
information about the work brought to light in recant t|lmes. 
The somewhat extensive summary of the stories has bean 
replaced by a very brief one, as the former was unneces- 
sary, now that a full translation has been added at 
the end. The translation appended to the last editiom 
which was originally prepared by one of my friendB> 
was found to be much free, but was printed then with soi|:|Le 
alterations here and there 9 it has now been carefully reylsed, 
in some parts almost rewritten, so as to make it ^uite 
literal and better suited to the rei^uirements of the XJnlverslty 
student. In all this work of revision I derived considerable 
assistance from the editions of ICessrs. Agashe and Giajendra* 
gadkar, to whom my best thanks are due. Any suggestions 
dtc. as regards farther improvements will be cordially wel* 
corned. 

BOMBAIT. 

JSTovember 






INTRODUCTION. 

I. THE SANSKRIT PROSE ROMANOE. 

Is omiB Das'akuma'bachaeita an A'khva'yika' ? 

Poetry in Sanskrit, from its inherent nature, aa apart 
from its intrinsic merit, is divided into two kinds, (what 
is capable of being seen or exhibited on the stage), and uissr 
(what can only bo heard or read) j the drama falls under the 
first division, while all other literary works would be grouped 
under the second. There is, however, another principle of 
division, which takes into account the foriHf and not the 
subject-matter, of a work; according to that, poetry is divided 
into three principal classes, tr«r (prose), trvf (verse) and 
( mixed ). q«r is all-predominant in Sanskrit literature, 
while sier and compositions form but a small 

portion of it. ipor I" found employed chiefly in the 
writing of commentaries and similar works, and Is rarely 
utilized for the creation of imaginative literature, whence 
arises the extreme paucity of prose romances in Sanskrit. 
Indeed, excepting four, efz., Vasavadatta, JSarshackarita^ 
Kadamhari^ and Dat' ahumdracharita^ none of them are well- 
known, and the total number of those which are extant 
would barely exceed a dozen. According to Sanskrit 
rhetoricians, they fall into two^ classes, the Sfrrrr and the 
As regards the exact demarcation between the 
two, however, there does not appear to be an^ unanimity. 
The Agnipurapa defines these as follows 

am \ 

am m a 

1 Under this head come the CAamp&s, and also the 
dramas ( in which the dialogue is carried on in prose inter- 
spersed with metrical stanzas ). 

2 The Agniputftna gives five classes, via. 9{raii|Tl^apf> 

q;«qT> ^airaf><Tr, and qr«rtf^dS‘r} hut it will be seen that 

the last three are merely minor varieties of the broader 
division qF«rT. 



Y1 

4r%s sisasafct 

g^T^Tq?n«!*r ^i^cRq^ u 

q'R'slJ^ ST sfsr 55*4%: g^nccj;. i 

’ElT ^rqT... n (Adh. 837, SI. 13-17). 

While the rhetorician Bhamaha practically lays stress 
on the same points : — 

5ll!5TTSntf55tTSJr5l5^qq?5l%siI « 

ST^ST g^^raisiT €t’efTeTSS^cani'^^r STclT U 

1^*TI^?TISI^ snq%s| \ 

^5p4 ^ ^ u 

sEssrT§syie3PiTti^5r55T?Tr^TfN^r i 

ST g^T sr'Hf raqfsifq ii 

«^cTT =%gf ^«iTsq^fiWtfi*n I 

ST^; SiTST^si g U (I. 26-29;. 

From these old definitions it appears that (i) The 
STfSJSnf^qir contains a detailed account of the poet’s family 
in profo, while in the the same is briefly narrated 

in verse, (ii) The amssTrf^^r is devoted to the description 
of topics like the kidnapping of girl-brides, battles, the 
hero’s separation from his beloved and other calamities that 
befall him j the SR^rr ia silent about such things, (iii) In 
the «Tra^ri%«iiT the story is put in the mouth of the hero 
himself ; in the cTT^It it is narrated by persons other than 
the hero, (iv) The chapters into which an STr3@qn%qi'r is 
divided are called 3 ’S^ra's. A ^%|T is generally not divided 
into chapters ; if so divided at all, they are there called 
(v) In an srnissrr^^ there are embedded staniisaB in 
the and the srqcqip metres, suggestive of future events ; 
in a ^«ir they are conspicuous by their absence. 

Dan^in, who in bis Itavyadars'a disousses these details, 
considers the distinctions to bo arbitrary, unsatisfactory and 
unsound, and holds that SR«tr and STf3Cgsrrf%SFir; being in- 
distinguishable, are but two names for the same species of 
composition.^ Prose (*l^) is a series of words not written in 

3 siqr?; »rtnTrTs«frf«tgFrr «ir?tr i fi% ir^^t Cr 

f¥3r II sTT^'^^sr srr^qrss^qT arr « ?«T»ittir- 

f%rESfirsnf)r4t *ti^ ^iTr4rffi%*T: ii i 

aTs::^ II qq# 'srrqT:<nif 




measuired lines ; its two classes are said to be the 

and the gfr?TT* Now (it has been laid down that) the 

should be spoken (narrated) by the hero, and the «K^r either 

by the hero or some one elae.*,...Bnt wa find that this rule is 

not rigidly observed, since even in an story is 

found to bo told by another. In sooth, whether another is the 

speaker, or one^s own self, seems to be a very strange basis 

for discrimination Therefore the SR^f and the 3riT^'55nr* 

one category imarked with a double name, and 
herein are comprised all the other categories of tales This 
opinion of Dandin is valuable, for as the author of prose 
romances himself he must have known well what he was 
writing about. Moreover, a far larger number of works of 
the and the STr«e?IFr%^r typo nauftt have been accessible to 

him than are to be found now ; but even among those ho 
must have been unable to discover entire consonance with 
the definitions. The student will note that the Das* akumara^ 
charxta itself agrees strictly with neither of the definitions 
( of the Agnipuraaa or Bhamaha). Thus, taking in order the 
five points of distinction recorded above, (i) one finds no 
mention of the poet^s family anywhere in the work \ (ii) from 
the nature of the topics included in it, the Das^ak. would 
appear to be an (^^0 but, since the story is not 

narrated exoluatvely by the hero, it would come to be classed, 
as a SR^FF » (i"^) from its division into it is entitled to 

be designated as an srr^iS^rfSr'gFrri (v) but tban again, the abaence 
of the stanzas in the and the metres would seem 

to point to its being a One is, therefore, inclined to 

agree with Dandin, that these distinctions, not being supported, 
by sutiBlcient evidence, must be abandoned as untenable ; the 
Das'ak. would thus be simply called a ?rCF 
romance ), as neither of the titles eTF^TfSk^ would 

properly apply to it. 

In spite of the scathing criticism passed on it by Dandin, 
the traditional division into ^rt?«FTr%^F »rid liFsqrr, 
made by the older writers, continued to be accepted by their 

II i frn«r^^wr 

!prT: II ^sRfwfsrw# l%5fus^U3rn^ n i 

K&vy&. i. ss-so. 
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diaccessoi*8^ among whom may be reckoned Budrata, A'nanda- 
vardhana, Abhinavagnpta^ Vidyanatha and others. But 
even they do not agree as regards the details. Thus the 
author of the ^lamk&rasamgraha states^ that an A'khyayikft 
is baaed on historical faots^ while a BlathS. has a purely 
fictitious plot. This particular distinction^ which is not 
to be found in the Agnipurana or Bhatnaha, appears to have 
been dedaced from a study of BS^na^a Harshacharita and 
Efiidambar!^ the two standard models of prose romances 
available to later writers. Similarly, A'nandavardhana, the 
the author of the Dhvanyaloka, has introduced a new matter 
of detail. Dandin had already laid down that an abundance 
of compounds constituted the very life of prose ( 

I K&vyft- I- BO ). He recognized 
varieties of compounds, as consisting of short vowels and 
long vowels in ratios of greater and less inequality ( cf 

ll K^vy&. I. 81 ). A'nanda- 
vardhana laid down certain restrictions^ in the use of long 
compounds ; but in doing so he seems to be giving his 
own opinion and not to be following any older authority. 
The last important writer on poetics is Via^van^tha, who 
oompoaed the S&hityadarpa'JZa in the fifteenth centuryj 
herein we find the following: — 

spr%?5r n 

3i?«Tm®=wCrai- i 

q?«if!rrr5Tt ii 

3frr='it^U’[q«rs?[aTt i 

« (Pari. VI.) 

“ In a JBCathd a oharming plot la composed in prose, which 
is interaperaed with stanzas in tha A'rya', Vaktra, and 
Apararaktra metresj in the beginniDg there should be a sain.- 
tation to a^ deity, a description of the nature of villains, &o. 

4 span *pfv'TtTlTrr5rrT «W«ft5S»sJrrf^q>r »Tctr l- According 
to this, the l>aB‘'akam&raoharita would be a Kathd. 

5 3Tn?«rri^«Fr5rt s ^srr fl[fc^*T^rm«rr^'#€r»TT% t?®! i aiffr- 

3TT^’!TTf%^r2rt»7i% i 

&o, DhvanyAloka, pp. 143—144 (Nirpay. Ed.). 
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An A^khy&yikS is like a Kathfi. [In addition] it should in- 
clude a genealogical account of the poet’s family and also of 
other poets 5 verses may occur in it at intervals. Its chapters 
are called A'^vasas, and these should contain introductory 
verses suggestive of the future incidents of the story. ” These 
definitions read like echoes of older ones, but they do not 
help to clear the confusion ; their reliability is further vitiated 
by the introduction of the term which we do not meet 

with anywhere else. Scholars who are disposed to describe 
the Das'alcum&rachat^Ua as an A'khyayikS might also note 
that not in a single particular does it strictly conform 
to the definition of the Sihityadarpana. We are thus finally 
brought to adhere still more closely to the view of Dapdin, 
that the terms A'khyayikd and Katha lack fixity of discri- 
mination. They should really be treated as synonyms for what 
is known as kavya, any further distinction being otiose.'^ 


II. THE POET. 

(1) THE IDENTITY OE DANDIN. 

All students of Sanskrit literature are familiar with 
the difficulties which beset the path of the earnest inquirer after 
truth in the matter of the chronology and the personal 
history of Sanskrit writers, not excluding such famous names 
as Bh&sa and Kiliddaa. There is little to be found by way of 
data from contemporary records, and many of our conclusions 
are at best surmises based on scraps of information collected 
from various sources, such as inscriptions, or quotations, or 
casual references in other wdirks. The case of Dandin is no 
exception to the general rule. By tradition he is credited 
with the authorship of the Das' ahumafracharita and the 
JK^^ya'dars'a^ and in the very beginning of our further 
search after information concerning him, we are confronted 
with the possibility of there being more writers than one who 

e This may, however, b^a misleotion for 
7 Of, JKelth, Classical Sanshrit Literature (p. 72) — The 
distinction between A'khyEyik& and KathS,..*is presented to 
us in a puzjaling confusion in the writers on poetics, explain- 
ing and justifying in large measure the refusal of Dap 4 ^n in 
his K&vy&dars'a to have anything to do with the distinction/’ 
(The Italics are ours). 



bore the name Dandin; and when we bear in mind that there 
have been really more than one Ka'lida'sa, and as many as five 
Srt^Harahas^ the esiistence of different authors who were all 
known as Dandin does not seem to be so very improbable. 
And so we find Mr. Agaahe^ the learned editor of the Das'ak* 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, propounding a theory that 
there must have existed at least three different writers named 
Dandin:-~(i) the poet Dandin whose works are no longer extant} 
( ii ) the critic Dandin, better known as A'ch&rya— Dandin, 
the author of the ITa'vya'dara^a, a manual of rhetorics 
and poetics; and ( ill ) Dandin the creator of the prose 
romance Das akumaf acharita. We might state at the outset 
that we are unable to agree with Mr. Agashe, nor has his 
theory yet found acceptance among Indian or Western 
scholars of note. We shall briefly discuss below, in orders 
the chief points raised by him. 

(i) Mr. Agashe refers to a tradition about Dandin hav-** 
ing been a contemporary of Ka'lida^sa (for which see our next 
Section), and their rivalry as poets^ this, coupled with the 
fact that there are stanzas attributed to a poet Dsn4iu in 
the various Sanskrit anthologies, and Suhhashitas^ eulogistio 
of Dandin the poet, leads himr to assume the existence of a 
poet Dapdin, since in his opinion the authors of the KaVya', 
and the Das'ak., whoever they were, could hardly be designate 
ed as poets in the highest sense, and they do not merit such 
high-flown encomiums as we meet with in references to Dandin. 
[Mr. Agashe has of course to assume that the works of this 
Dandin have been lost ]. The alignment does not seem to us 
to be convincing. It is true enough that the K&vya'. and the 
Daa'afc. do not stand as the highest patterns of poetical excel- 
lence. But then, every author is known to have written works 
of various degrees of excellence and perfection; and secondly, 
it is equally plausible to urge that the same Dandin, whom we 
know as the author of the Kdvyi. and the DaSak., also wrote 
other works, which are now no longer extant and on which 
those eulogies could have be en based. Thera is not sufficien 

8 J?. 6?., (u) wfct 

fRf crefT ii (^) 

H (c) aoTF • I 

n (d) g-q^rr 



ground, in our opinion, to make out the existence of a separate 
Dandin by following the trail of the single word JTavi. (ii) 
The Kavyb^dars a promulgates and expounds many canons of 
poetic composition which show that its author had redned 
notions about style and its functions, and was a literary purist 
to whom impropriety of diction or of matter was an abhorrence* 
Now it is an admitted fact that the style® of the Das^ak. 
o:dend8 against some of the rules^® of the Kavya^, and that its 
stories, as the student will find later, are not all of them 
in the best taste, nor is their moral tone very high, (iii) So 
Mr. Agashe tries to distinguish the two authors, calling one 
A'cha'rya-Dandinj as he is found styled in the colophon of 
the Ela^vya',, and the other simply Dapdin. The distinction 
is in our opinion unsound and futile, for the apparent dispaiity 
in the standard displayed by the two works can be very easily 
explained by supposing that the Das'ak. is the work of 
Dandm as a young man, naturally taking a spectator's interest 
in the follies of youth, and also not perfect in the art of im- 
maculate composition; riper studies in the realm of literary 
criticism must have led him, at a later date, to compose the 
Ka'vya', Mr, Agashe appears to have assumed that the 
Das^ak, must have been written after the Ka^vya^ and there^ 
fore he finds it difificult to believe that it proceeded from the 
pen of the accomplished critic who wrote that manual as a 
Mirror of Poetic Oomposition. Such an assumption, however, 

0 Instances of Danciin’s laxness in grammar and idiom will be 
found in a later Section, Mr. Agashe specifically notes only one 
rule of the KavyS., which is violated in the Das'ak., viz. 

(1-80), It is true that the Das'ak. does 
not abound in compounds to the same extent as, for instance, 
Ba'pa’a Kddamhari does; indeed, its use of compounds seems to 
bo quite noimal, and ceitainly not if we are to interpret the 

canon liiernlly* 

10 Thus the vurso { 

H (see p. 99) — is dearly 
aga Bst the principle enunciated in the Ka'vy^. in the words 

«=rt ^ t f far 

II ( 62-^63), The Ka'vya', is down upon all vulgarity 

and indelicacy ( ef ^arr I I* 

while the Das^ak. is a frequent offender in this respect (see 
pp. 115, 167 &e«, ) 



18 entirely unwarranted, and need not be aceepted in the a 1 t>- 
Benoe ol any definite evidence. Moreover, even if the Ka'vya'. 
were the earlier produotLon of the two, we know how'diffioalt 
it is to practise what one believes in and preaches; and Dandin 
the theorist might be excnsed for his comparative failure as 
an author when ha assumed the role of the romanoist. Bo 
the three difierent names merge into one personality; and in 
this connexion it is interesting to note, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. A.gashe himself, that the poetess Gaiigadev!, in her 
Madhuravijaya (I. 10 ), describes A'charya-Dapdin as a poet o* 
a very high order ( I 

it ); thus even Indian tradition is 
against the separation of the poet Dandin from A'cha'rya- 
Dandin. Indeed, the case for the plurality of Dandins is so 
weak, and the evidence adduced so slight and so controversial, 
that Mr. Agashe himself felt compelled to regard his theory 
as not quite well established; to quote hie own words, ho left 
it to “ await further resear ch.’^ But no additional facts have 
been brought to light in support of his hypothesis, which 
still remains unproved. 

'( 2 ) TSE PERSONAL HISTOBV OE EANBJtN. 

liike most Sanskrit writers, Daiid*^“ t®® observed a 
complete silence about himself in his works, nor are any 
reliable biographical details of him available, contemporary 
or otherwise. Indian scholars do not appear to have 
attached much importance to the historial side of literature, 
and consequently there is usually an entire lack of infor- 
mation about the life of any poet whom one may wish to 
study. The only sources of direct information open to us 
are certain traditions, current among Pandits, which are 
interesting in themselves but are of no historical value 
whatever. Thus it is related in the JSCavi-charitra, about 
our poet, that on one occasion Barasvatt, the goddess of 
learning, manifested herself in the form of a beautiful 
damsel playing with a ball ( KandLuko ), when looking at 
her Dandin said:— 

“ It appears as if there are throe bulls, though there is really 
one; ( when just in contact with her palm ) it ax>pearB bright- 
red, being tinged with the redness of the palm of that beautiful 
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lady; when fallen on the ground, the same appeals white by the 
lustre of the rays of her nails, and when in air it looks charmiDgly 
blue by the i‘ays daiting from her dark-blue eyes. 

BJhavabhuti deaoribed the incident in these lines’— 

qrlier: 5^^vqcrT% n 

‘‘ Indeed, O ball, I know tby heart. Tlioiigli icpcatodly 
boatou by the lotus-like hand of the lady and falling to the 
ground, thou, as if covetous of the contact of ( -wishing to 
kiss ) the lower lip of the damsel, leboundost again and again- 

While Kdllddsa composed tho following-— 

rw ^5=5^: Si:: i 

f%^T: q-qm qrq'^r: ii 

The lotus ( fiomtho braid of the hair ) fell at the feet of 
the lady to imploio her lavoux, being as it wore terrified at its 
resemblance to hei eyes, when it saw that the ball was again 
and again beaten with the hand, through angei caused by its 
assuming tho form of hoi breasts- ” 

This tradition represents the throe poets aa contempora- 
ries, which of course is not possible. Its only value seems to 
ua to lie in those three s'lokas, in which the three peculiar 
oharaoteristics of tho stylo of each poet aro clearly indi- 
cated, tho jingling consonance of alliterative syllables 

( of Dandin ), the ability to make the sound an echo to 
the sense ( of Bhavabhuti ), and the cleverness in the handling 
of the UtprekBhm Fxgure ( of Kalidasa )• 

Another tradition is found in the Bhoja-prahandha, 
which is a comparatively modern work of one Balla'Ia in 
which almost all the well-known Sanskrit poets are doscribed 
as being contemporaries at the court of ono king Bhoja of 
Ma'lva'* It is a production which contains many curious 
stories and interesting stanssas, but it has no historical valuo 
whatever, since some of the poets whom it quotes ( 
Ba'pa, Bhavabhu'ti and Ka'lidasa) have been shown, on 
independent grounds, to have lived at different periods 
Even the commentator MallinEtha, who lived so late after 
Ka'lidasa, is described therein as a court-poet of king Bhoja I 
The work is thus utterly unreliable in ffxing tho date of 
Dapdin, though in the early days of Sanskrit scholarship 

D, I* 2 
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Prof. Wilson tried to prove, on its authority, that Dandiu 
lived at the court of Bhoja in the tenth century A. D. 
It records an interesting case of what is known as Samatt/A, 
pAra^a, in which the three poets Bhavabhuti, Bapdin and 
Ka^Udasa composed respectively the first three Unes of a 
s'loka descriptive of early dawHj king Bhoja himself having 
first supplied the fourth — 

^r«r- 

) ^T^r%fr^cr3% \U But, beyond 

giving us a charming verse, this account adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the poet. 

A third tradition narrates that on one occasion, when 
the rivalry between Dandin and Ka'lidasa rose to a high 
pitch, Saraavat! appeared on the scene in person and gave 
her opinion in the words — ^ 
this, Kalidasa, who fancied himself as her 
special proteg6, grew wrathful and asked her who he was, 
when the goddess pacified him by declaring that he was her 
own self in another form — ^si n^X W” — 

As we have noted above, such traditions cannot 
be relied upon in fixing the chronology of Sanskrit authors* 
On the contrary, they serve to deepen the mist, caused by 
the absence of history, that hangs over Sanskrit literature, 
and to make confusion worse confounded. The only pur*- 
poae they may be said to serve is that they show in \vhat 
great esteem our poet was held by ancient Pandits, who 
thought him a worthy rival of the illustrious K&lidasa. 

EifCortB have been made to deduce some imaginary facta 
concerning the poet's life from his name ^ Dandin, ' which 
signifies a Samnyasin-^ thus it is suggested that the poet, 
whose real name has been lost to us, was endowed with 
this Bohriquet^ when, after having tasted the bitter-sweet 
cup of youthful pleasures, he turned a recluse and put on 
the garb of an ascetic. Prof. Wilson also hassards a 
similar, though not exactly the same, conjecture. He 


11 Such fanciful explanations of proper names are not un- 
common« Thus the commentator YSrarS,ghrava narrates how the poet 
Bhavabhtiti got his name as a result of his haying composed a 
verse in which the word oceuned^ Vide p. Xfi o€ our 

Introduction to the Uttare. 
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sayai — The very name of the author suggestB an nnoeirtainty- 
Dandin properly designates a ‘stafl-bearer,' but is commonly 
applied to a sect of religions mendicants- • •who are so 
termed because they carry a slender duThda or wand. Many 
of the order have been literary characters; and it is not 
impossible that one of them may have amused Ms leisure 
with inventing the stories in question^ however inconsistent 
with his religious meditations. The work would thus be 
of a Dandi, not of Dapdi ; but it is not generally so considered, 
Daiadt being ordinarily regarded^ in this instance at least, as 
a proper name, and associated with the usual honorary prefix, 
as Sr!-Dapdin-^^ Such suggestions, however, lack corroborative 
evidence, and are obviously attempts to twist the name of 
the poet so as to make it yield some meaning and then to 
invent a network of plausible circumstances around that mean- 
ing. Under these conditions wa are finally left to gather 
what information we can from a study of the poet's own worksi 
they contain no autobiographical matter, but still we may 
glean here and there a few facts, and draw some legitimate 
inferences therefrom, which are after all more reliable than a 
host of fanciful dantaJcathas. 


Reading the Das'ak. and the K&vy4, in this light, we can 
guess with some certainty that Dandin wss a D^kshin&tya, 
probably a native of the Vidarbha country, as he speaks 
proudly of the Mah&rilshtrl language and praises the Valdarbhi 
style of writing ( K4vjd* I. 34, 41-42), Cockfights, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Agashe, were a common 
diversion in South India ; the very vivid description 
of one in the Das'^ak. (pp* 143—144) seems to lend 
certainty to his being a southerner, a conclusion which Is 
also supported by such definite expressions as 
(p, 150), and by his references to Kalinga and A^ndhra. Fur- 
ther, the story of Q-omini in the sixth Uchchh, is so realistic in 
all its details and gives such a minute description of economic 
housekeeping in Southern India— which is found unchanged 
even in our own times— that it could only have been written 
by one thoroughly at home with the habits of the people 
of South India. It appears that our author must have 
lived in aflluent circumstances and had drunk deep at the 
fountain of worldly pleasures, as is evident from bis life-like 
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and intimate descriptions ol royal palaces'^ and wealthy cour« 
teaans. His descriptions of gambling bouts and cockfights, of 
Journeys through forests, and of adventures among thieves and 
marauders, show that he had seen life in all iT?s shades of 
grave and gay. "We do not know anything of his religious 
beliefs, as he never discusses such topics; the introductory 
stanaa to the Das'ak. is in praise of Vishnu; but this alone 
cannot prove him to have been a worshipper of that deity 
since there is reason to believe that the stansaa as not from the 
pen of Dandin (a3 the student will find later on). From the 
clear vein of erotism that runs throughout the Daa'ak^, it 
seems that our author was well-read in the KamaS'&tra of 
Vdtsyayana; while his detailed references to the science of 
politics in Uchchh, VITI. show that he had closely studied 
the Artha’-S'astra of Kau^ilya, the standard text-book on 
ancient Hindu Polity. 

Quite recently (in 1924) there has been published in South 
India a fragment of a Sanskrit prose romance entitled the 
ALvantisundart^haiha ^ which ia ascribed to Dandin. Its learned 
editor, Mr. M. R. Kavi, M* A., to whom credit is due for 
having brought to light such an important work, accept b 
its authorship of Dandin, whom he considers identical with 
the author of the Da&'ak. The romance AvantisundarthatJia has 
been discovered in fragmentary and worm-eaten MSS.* it is 
full of lacunsB, and the fragment extends to only about 25 
printed pages. We shall refer to it again later on, but we 
may say here that there appears to be no objection to accept 
Mr^ KavPs identification tentatively, although corroborative 
evidence on this topic is certainly nooderl. The ICatha is accom- 
panied by a metrical Katha^-sara^ probfibly by J3iindin himself ; 
here we find several entirely new items of information about 
our poet and his genealogy, and also about a number of other 
poets who were hfs predecessors. According to this account, a 
family of Bra'hmanas of the KauSika ffotra^ originally residing 
at Anandapura ( in Gujarat ), migrated later to Aohalapura 

12 Therein a tiadition current that Dandin composed the Kdvyd. 
as a manual for the use of a piinoe to whom he was a tutor. There 
ia nothing improbable in such a tradition, but wo ai‘e afraid wo 
must class it among those which are not supported by any direct 
evidence. The only argument advanced is the use of the word 
twice in the Kctvyrl. ( I. 5, II. 172 ); but not much can bo made out 
of such a casual reference. 




(moderB Ellichptir in the Berasa). There one NdiAyalia— 
Svami had a son called D4modara alias Bharavi (the anthor of 
the Kiratarjumyd). Bh&ravi was a friend of king Durvinita; 
a Western GaDga prince in exile whose date i® given as about 
570 A* D ,5 ha was later a court-poet of the Pallava King 
Simhavishnu of KSHchi (Oonjeeveram)* Bh&ravi^a son was 
Manoratha^ who had a son named Viradatta, the last married 
Gauri;^ and to them was born Dandln^ who is thus the great- 
grandson of Bh&ravi. Daiidin lost both his parents when he 
was quite young; afterwards^ when the Ohalukyaa invaded 
K2.Boht;^ he had to flee from home and become an exile. He 
travelled extensively over the whole of India^ and after the 
Pallavas had re-established themselves at KaBchi he came back ^ 
after a period of twelve years, and maintained the literary 
prestige of hia anoestora^^ at the court of the Pallavas, Here 
he composed the Jb)antisundar% KathS,, which was revealed to 
him, as is related, by divine favour. This account, if true, 
opens up for the first time several new avenues of inquiry 
which strictly lie within the province of the antiquary. At 
present it stands alone; probably there may be fresh discoveries 
of hitherto lost works, which may strengthen these facts. 
Until such come to light, however, we may note down the 
above details as tentatively true, especially as they do not 
contradict any known particulars about Dandin 5 on the con- 
trary, they lend support to the inference about Dandin being a 
native of South India and a person in affluent oiroumstames^ 
while the date they ascribe to Dandin ( about 650 A. D, ) 
is not far removed from that arrived at by other means. 


(S) The Datjs of Danbxh. 

♦ ♦ 

The determination of Dapdin’^s date is a problem which 
is still enveloped in the mist of controversy. Tho late Prof. 
W^ilson, who was the first scholar who gave attention to this 
subject, was of opinion that the author of the Bas'ak. flour- 
ished in the latter part of the eleventh century, or the first 
part of the twelfth. He based his conclusion on two 
points of internal evidence. He laid great stress first on the 
allusions to the ITatsanas in the body of the work, and secondly 
on the mention of tho race of Bhoja in the beginning of the 
eighth UchchhvEsa. As the Yavanas are mentioned only 
as merchants or navigators or pirates, in which capacity the 
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Ajralbs were likely to laave been knowii to the liindua before 
the Mahomedan conquest, Prof. Wilson considered the fact as 
auggesting that the work was composed before the advent 
of the Mahomedans, Further, since in the last Uchchhvasa 
a king of the race of Bhoja is introduced wherein his grand* 
father Punyavarman is spoken of in terms of high praise, 
it implied, in Prof- Wilson’s opinion^ the previous existence 
of king Bhoja; and as the speoial mention of the race is 
intended to be complimentary to the scions of the same, he 
inferred that Dandin flourished at the court of one of the 
immediate descendants of king Bhoja who, as he held, ruled 
in the latter part of the tenth century. Now, these argu- 
ments have become antiquated, as they have been shown to bo 
thoroughly unsound. The evidence afEorded by the term 
Ywana igi purely negative, and only shows that the work 
was composed some time before the Mahomedan conquest ; 
how long, one cannot say. The meaning attached to the 
word Yavana may also be disputed, since in ancient Sanskrit 
works it is found applied to may different tribes of nou-Hindu 
foreigners or Mlechchhas, and to the lonians or Greeks. 
Regarding the inference drawn from the mention of king 
Bhoja, it may be pointed out that Bhoja is a family name; 
kings of the race of Bhoja are referred to by ISI&lidasa and 
also in the Mahabharata, and it is impossible to say with 
certainty which particular king the author of the Da§ak. 
had in his mind. Prof. Wilson seems to have been misled 
by the tradition that made king Bhoja the patron of Dandin; 
the tradition is taken from the Bhoja-prahandha^ which, as we 
have shown above, has no hiatorial value, the work being a 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous literary anecdotes quite unreliable 
in. character. It is evident, therefore, that we must seek 
elsewhere for the data concerning Dandin’s date. 

It is generally admitted that of the two older writers on 
A.tamk6>raj Dandin and Yamana, Yamana came later and Dandin 
was his predecessor.*^ Yamana has been placed in the Jatter 

13 We need not go here into the question of examining in 
detail the arguments by which this conclusion has been arrived at, 
as it more strictly falls within the province of the historian of 
AlamkHra literature. Similarly, wo need not discuss the relationship 
of the writings of the rhetorician Bhilinaba with our author’s KS^vyS.*, 
since the data of Bh^maha himself is yet unsettled, and nothing can 
be profitably adduced in support of Dapidin’s time, oven If we 
succeeded in showing that BhiXmaha preceded him. 



half of :fcho eighth ceninicy ; Dandin, therefore, must be^d 
placed earlier than that. This fixes the latest date that 
can be assigned to our author, and finally disposes of the 
attempt of Wilson to place him two centuries later. The 
earliest limit is established by the fact that his Kavya. 
refers by name (3Tf rTr?*r?Rr^f Rg- 1 mnv 

^^xRwrft' a I. 84 ) to the Prakrit poem Setuhandha 

of king Pravaraaena, who lived in the fifth century. But 
between these two limits of 500 A. B and 800 A. B., it has 
not yet been possible to fix an absolutely definite date for 
our author, for lack of sufficient evidence Attempts have 
been made to draw some tangible conclusions from the state 
of Hindu society depicted in the Bas'ak., but they fail to 
prove anything definite. The social manners, customs and 
conditions depicted by Bandin^ in whioh gamesters and 
courtesans play such an Important part, seem to resemble 
those we find portrayed in the Mrich. They do not, there- 
fore, assist us in placing the composition of the Basak 
in any particular century, since it is a patent fact that Hindu 
society remained unchanged in its outward aspects, both 
grave and gay, during the first thousand years or so of the 
Christian era. Similarly, nothing oan be argued from the 
politicaPand geographical divisions of India referred to by 
Dandin, since all that can be said of them ia that they belong 
to a period prior to the Mahomedan conquestj but how much 
prior, we cannot say. 

If, however, wo judge from the internal evidence of 
style, we think there will be found good grounds for placing 
him towards the end of the sixth century, before tho time 
of Bana, or at the most in the first half of the seventh century, 
as a contemporary of Bfina. The comparative ease and sim- 
plicity of the diction of the Bas'ak. precludes the possibility 
of its belonging to the school of Baz^a, as it shows no traces of 
the . influence of the extravagant puns, immoderate conceits, 
and interminable compounds of that author. In its absence 
of artificiality, and directness of expression, the Bas'ak. 
resembles the works of Kalidasa or BhSravi much more than 
those of BSna or the later writers, to whom s'kshaf vaireMi 
and such-like figures were the very life and soul of ornate 
prose. To Dapi^in the life and soul of good prose was a 
profusion of compounds, and nothing more (c/^ sfrw: 



I K4vya. I. 80;, He appears fco have beea 
one of the pioneers who introduced the new style of writing- 
Of the three romantic prose compositions^ the Das'ak., the 
K4»dambari and the Vasavadat the DsSak. seems to be the 
earliest production. The style of Subandhu and. B4na is more 
artificial and elaborate, that of Dandiu is not often of a high 
poetical elevation, as he does not aim to produce a work purely 
poetical but to ofEer an example of classical prose composition 
written in a language simple, elegant and intelligible. Our 
author belonged to that period of Sanskrit literature when 
style was in a tranaitional state, being developed from the 
simple to the complex and the elaborate. Had Dandin lived 
after Eana, his work could not but have received some tinge 
from the writings of his predecessor. His description of 
liajahamaa, of the Hero and Heroine, of the education of 
Prince Rajavahana &c., could not have been so tame, terse and 
unornamental as it is. Hence we consider that there are reason- 
able grounds for placing our author before Bana and Subandhu* 
It is not possible to judge, however^ as to exactly what period 
separated Dandin from Banaj perhaps they might even have 
been contemporaries, one writing in the south and the other in 
the north. Thus approximately Dandin^s date may be hold 
to lie somewhere between 560 A. D. and 660 A. D. 

Recently Mr. Agashe, the editor of the Das'ak., who 
tries to distinguish the author of the Kavya. from the author 
of theDas'ak., has endeavoured to show that the latter wrote 
in the eleventh or the twelfth century of the Ohustian era* 
His principal argument is that the Das'ak. is not quoted or re- 
ferred to by any Sanskrit writer earlier than the tenth century. 
To quote his own words^^ : What is more pertinent to our 
present inquiry is the question whether any trace of the Das'ak. 
is found in Nripatunga^s work. Prof. Pathak refers to 
Nripatuhga’’s extolling Baiia^s two works, Harshacharita and 
Kadambari, as masterpieces of Sanskrit prose. But there is 
absolutely no mention of the prose work of a Sanskrit author 
[viz- Dandin] from whom he has borrowed so much in his own 
work... Is it possible that Nripatufiiga knew not the Das'ak., 
or if he did, did he deliberately ignore it ? Neither of the two 

14 See bis Introduction, p. xxxvi. Nripatufiga was a Kanarcse 
w-riter who composed the Kam-rdja-mdrga, which is a work on 
AlaiukA,ra, and to which Mr, Agasbo refers* 
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inforeBoes iSy wa thiiafej justified. To us it appears more 
likely that the Das^ak. was [then] simply non-existent. 
This absence of any mention in Nripatullga^s work should also 
suffice to dispose of the argument that this work was perhaps 
an earlier production.’^ But Mr. Agashe is here arguing by 
relying on merely negative evidence, which is an unsound 
principle in the conduct of controversies, unless it is supported 
by collateral circumstaiicaa. W ritora on rhetorics or other 
critics are not bound to quote t3ach and every book they are 
acquainted with, but only a selection of such as they find par- 
ticularly helpful or suggestive, ov otherwise deserving of men- 
tion. If anything is to bo insisfed upon, we can at the most 
say that the absence of any mention of the Daa'ak. before the 
tenth century shows that the Dfli»'ak, may not have become 
so very popular till then, and icot that it did not exist. 
Scholars are well aware of tho fallacy nnderlying such an 
argumentum ex sihntio; who will venture to urge, for instance, 
that because Bana in the introductory verses of his Harsha- 
oharita has not mentioned the Riimdyaria, therefore the latter 
did not exist in his time ? Mr Agashe has placed the Kavyh-. 
dars'a in the latter half of the seventh century, and wo have 
shown previously that there are no reasons for rejecting the 
tho common authorship of the Kdvya. and the Das^ak. Mr. 
Agashe’s date is baaed on two assumptions;— (i) chat Dandin in 

Kdvyfi in. 114 \ 

fqr: ll ) is referring to tho town of Kafich? 
or Oonjeeveram and its kings of the Pallava Djnastyj (ii) and 
that tho King Bajavarman (or R?itavarman) mentioned in 
Kuvya, II, 279 1 ) i» iden- 

tical with a certain Pallava prince who ruled over -Kanchl in 
South India in tho latter half of the seventh century. Unfor-' 
tunatoly, however, tho existence of a king of that name has 
not at all been proved ; it ia the result of more conjecture. 
Another attempt of Mr. Agashe to support this date (via. 650 
A. D. ) is also equally based on marc conjectural speculation 
and guoas-work. Thus, the S'ariigiidharapadilhnti quotes the 
verse 

U composed by the poetess Vijjaka,, with refer- 
ence to the introductory s'loka of the KEvyu lara'a. Mr. Agashe 
has tried to identify this Vijjaka with a certain queen Vijayil 
of the Karni|aka, whose date is given at about 650 A. D. 5 
but it is an attempt based on conjecture. As it is, both the 
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lines of inquiry pursued by Mr. Agashe converge to the same 
date (650 A. D.)^ which is not far removed from the date we 
ourselves have tentatively offered above. Very recently new 
light has been shed on this discussion by the discovery of the 
^v€tntisundarikath6(^&ee supra, p. xvi), which seems to strengthen 
the conclusions of Mr, Agashe. According to that work, 
!Bh4ravi flourished at about 570 A. D ; so Dandin^ who was 
Bhdravi^s great-grandson, and was a court-poet of the Pallava 
kings of KlaOchi, will have to be placed at about 650 A. D. 
This date^ if established by further incontestable teBtlmony, 
will remove once for all the veil of uncertainty hanging over 
the time when our author lived and composed his works ^ hut 
for that we must await further research. 


(4) The; Works or Danbik. 

There is abundant evidence to show that in the case of 
many ancient Sanskrit writers known to literary fame, only a 
few of their productions have survived the lapse of time^ the 
rest have disappeared for ever, except in those rare instances 
where the ceaseless eflorts of scholars have brought to light 
MSS. of works supposed to have been no longer extant. 
Something similar has happened in the case of our author^ too* 
Dandin has long been recognized as the author of two works, 
the K4vy4. and the DaSak,; but to the question whether he 
wiote any more^ no answer could definitely be made. The 
question is one of particular importance, for in the S'&rilgdhara-- 
paddhati we have a verse ascribed to Kajasekhara which 
declares that Dandin wrote three works, all of them of 
surpassing literary merit' umt i 

5|% n S.~P. 174), Ra3as'ekhara=^s 

explicit statement is not one to be easily set aside, and it has 
called forth a display of considerable ingenuity on the part 
of scholars who have sought to attribute this or that work to 
Dandin, as a complement of the triad of which the Kavya. 
and the Da&^ak, are two. Thus, it was pointed out by some 
that perhaps the third work was either or 

since in the K4vy4 Dandin apparently refers,*® by 

16 Of. I W 

arinit nj:¥fTt a l. 12 } and 

11 HI. 171. 


these titles, to some other oompositions. These referenees, 
however, read somewhat ambiguous, and do not oonviuoo us as 
to whether Dandin has referred to them as Ms oum toorks, or 
as some treatises well known to his readers by those names. 
C hhandovichiti, for instance, is a common name for the subject 
of prosody or any text-book thereon, and might as well apply 
to the Ohhandahsutra of Piilgala or some similar work. 
Thu title Kalipariohchheda is still more obsoure; perhaps 
Dandin might have intended to write a fourth chapter of his 
KdvyS. bearing that title, in which case it could not count a^ 
an independent work, being a part of the KSvya. itself. Then 
the late Prof. Pisohel had advanced the somewhat bold theory 
that the Mxiohohhakatika was to be regarded as the missing 
work of Danilin, His main reasons were two: — (i) that the 
verse which occurs in the Eavya. (II. 

226 ), occurs also in the Mrich. (I. 34 ), pointing to the 
probability of both the works being by the same author; and 
(ii) that the state of society despioted in the Mrioh. closely 
resembles that described in the Das'ak. But the discovery of 
the works of BbSsa, in which the verse etc. occurs 

twice, imllided the former argument; and as regards the latter, 
it is easy to see how very preposterous it would be to as- 
cribe any two different works to the same writer simply 
because of the similarity of the society portrayed therein. 
Prof. PischePs theory received in fact very little support 
from scholars, and is now happily consigned to oblivion.'® 
Some Pandits have tried to ascribe the drama Mallika-maruta 
to our poet; but the drama has been shown to be the work of 
one TJddanda Rangan&tha, who wrote in Malabar in the 
fifteenth century A. D. This Bangan&tha must have been an 
admirer of our author, as is seen from his having copied 
several incidents of the Das'ok, in his play; but Ms date, 
which has been proved beyond any doubt, shows the utter 
impossibility of Dandin having been its author. 

Which, then, are we to consider as the third work of 
Dandin ? We have already referred to the recent discovery in 
south India of a fragmentary prose romance, styled the 
wMoh is ascribed to our author by its editor. 

16 See pp. xvi. — xvii of our Introduction to Iho Mricli. for a 
further discussion of this point. 

17 Edited an<l published by Pandit Jihauaud Vidyasagar Of 

Oidoutta in 187ft. 
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Tiia fragmenfe is really too sliort to enable tis to give any 
daeided opinion ; but from the portion that is now avaible, its 
elaiiti to be treated as the third work of DaJptlin does not 
appear to be quite groundless The anti sundar that hok is 
in fact the same story that we find in the Das'ak., with this 
difierence l,hat the Avanii. is written in a distinctly elaborate 
and highly polished style, by the side of which the Das'ak- 
pales into comparative mediocrity Tt may be that the 
IDaa'ak- was the earliest production of our author, who in his 
riper and maiurtr years re-wrote and elaborated the same into 
the Avantisimdarikathd. The style of the latter work bears 
the impress of a master-hand and presents a picture not 
unworthy of a groat poet. "We cull here a lew passages 
from which the student may judge for himself: — 

(«) sTTc^f^^^fr 

R.l=ClW 

%frrcrff: 

^§?Tcfr srm i p- is 

(&) !Trag^t?''xa^^a"^^'i^rr?^TiW^xriTTi'^ 5fr=^;; 

rit'^ I =?rspfT??r=!?sTrs'^Tfrf=^^: 

=3r55rgijrsTsax:»Tr=^’^^ i ^rfr^nr sfxt^smrsTr^f ^xr^a; i 

5T ft af*Tci)e’T » 4‘T5T»TT=^<C'aT %x3wrq»s^TqrT: f«rT!fT q:^ 

‘st'i. ! r- 16 

(c) eii^ jfisntHqrg;xTt^'r^3-%puf%srip?TerRr?rf3 

^a-3rii^fl'55?iT»xtT%=riT5r: %frq?^qt^5=cT'Tsrwfsrcr- 

sr^wi'TT^TTf^TJ tisr*TirP!raT*T5Ttr5=3raerwtf?r^T^: 3Trt’^rft‘^^r»rx:rsTer=q'xaT' 

ssf=f?rpT: g>er%x:rffi‘^rifferqx%’Ti%xar*=rif^: 

sifT§rr'i^^S r%3r§TT i pp- 18 - 19 . 

(d) ^®rf?Tx:!£i^T^5fTp^^ f^ci?5T5x^3f3rqff^ofTs 6-*T5=areT: q-er^ars 

%w*rT5!is qg'5'TPisr'^’x=i:Sfx:^qx®5iMx:TH^q»TJn%5nax:Ti%»r!S*r»rrg: qsT> 
xEq-^tS srTOT*Trf^=TffTi-«fifTq‘ sq: TKfxrfs ?r*Trf%^?^Tftre: 

^qwxaT^^fTxfsfffTeT^TarcnfgrfTqrftoiTsrf s^^T?riJT'qi%?Ti''^«7!H53r!Tffr- 
W^«Tf%?IT’fqgq*=«TqTfrqS5Tq;^I%^T*Xl^Tg sPrS»T>Ttfqq?T8 

?sii«t^T%^V xsiK'^T’C'Tfqq' ^*rT*irfrq^’=5riTT^ ft3S'q'^^i% 

5rr5=cTnf^aTr% mTT|fqi?'s^r^«rq1fm 

rq55i^q gfqTi^q wr=a*fsq5(fqqTtqTH»T»i f ^gta[sf\a fqsxq’f^rf xiRit 

etc. etc. ( p. 20. 
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All tLanka are due to Mr. M. R. Elavi, M. A,, the learned 
editor of the Avanti.^ for bringing to light this hitherto un- 
known work, which ia obviously the production of a higly 
gifted writer. There appears to be no reason for denying 
Mr. Kavi^fa ascription of it to and we may, therefore^ 

teatairively accept that romance as tho missing third work of 
the author of the Das'akiimdraohariia. 


III. THE JDASAKUMABAOHARITA. 

( 1 ) Fnor. 

The student, who has to study this book for examination 
purposes, will be required to keep in mind the bare thread of 
the narrative of the Das'ak. in order to understand the 
sequence of the whole. We, therefore, give below, for ready 
reference, a very brief summary of the entire plot as presented 
in the various Uchcbhvasas: — 

( Tjaifi PuAvAn'THiKA' ) 

XJoH. I. EEj ahamsa, a benevolent and accomplished monarch; 
ruled in Paafapapiiri, the capital of the kingdom of Magadha. 
His queen, a peerless beauty, was named Vaeiimati. He had 
three ministers, Biiarmap^la, Padmodbhava and Sitavarman 
by name, who held their offices by hereditary succession. Of 
the^e Bharmap^la had three sons, Sumantra, Sumitra and 
KEraapfila; Padmodbhava had two, Sus'ruta and Ratnod*- 
bhava 5 and Sitavarman two, Sumati and Satyavarman, 
Kamapala turned cut a vagabond and led a life of 
dissolute profligacy. Ratnodbhava, engaged in foreign trade, 
constantly performed distant voyages; while Satyavarman, 
disgusted with the world, went on a pilgrimage to foreign 
parts. The remaining four brothers sucoeoded to the minis- 
terial offices held by their fathers. 

War once broke out between Rajahamsa and Manasara; 
king of M6.lw4. Rajahamsa was, in the flrsfc instance, 
victorious, but was finally defeated and obliged to take shelter 
in a forest of the Vindhya mountaina.| There he approached a 
sage, VEmadeva by name, for tho recovery of his lost kingdom 
The sage advised him to live there for a few years, which he 
did accordingly. Hia four ministors followed him in hia 
retreat, and here his wife gave birth to a son, REjavEhana. 
About the same time the four ministers also got sons— that 

i>. 1. 3 



of Sumati was named Pramti, of Snmantra Mitragoptay ©f 
Snmitra Mantragupta^ and of Sus'^ruta Visruta. While Baja- 
hamaa was residing in the forest^ there were brought to him^ on 
difl^erent occasions^ five other young boya^ making^ with the sons 
of the ministers and Bajavahana, the ^^Ten Kumaras of the 
story. Thus: — (1) Fraharavarman, the king of MithilS, was a 
friend and ally of Bajahamsa. On the defeat of the latter? 
PrahUra. beat a hasty retreat towards his own country. But 
on his way he was attacked by the foresters (Sabaraa) and 
lost his baggage and attendants. His two sons^were separated 
from him in this skirmish. One of them was rescued from the 
Sabaraa by a Brahmana^, who took him to Bajahainsa. The 
latter called him Upaharavarman? and brought him up along 
with the other prinoes. (2) On another occasion the King 
Came across the second son of Prahdra*?"* whom he took under 
Ms protection? naming him Apaharavarman. (S) Batnodbhava 
was shipwrecked when voyaging with his wife. The latter was 
delivered of a son? bdt owing to an accident the boy was separated 
from his mother. A Brahmana saved him and brought him 
to the King, who bestowed on him the name of Pushpodbhava# 
(4) K^map41a had married Taravalf, the daughter of a 
Taks ha-chief. Tardvali brought her son to the queen of 
Bajahamsa^ this boy was called Arthapala. (5) The son of 
8atyavarman was rescued from a river into which he bad 
been thrown by his step-mother In jealousy. This boy was 
brought to Bajahamsa who had him named Somadatta. These 
ten boys, thus assembled, were educated together, and became 
adepts in all the necessary arts and sciences. 

XJoH. II. As the princes had now all grown up, the King, 
in accordance with the advice of the sage V^madeva, sent thorn 
on a campaign *to conquer the world^ (digtiijaya)^ They 
departed accordingly, and for a time journeyed together} 
but when in the Vindhya forest^ Prince Bajavahana was induced 
by a stranger Br^hmana to leave his companions secretly and 
to assist him in obtaining the sovereignty of the P4t&ia, which 
was foretold for him by god Siva in a vision. Accordingly 
the two left secretly for P&t&la through a chasm in the earth. 
The enterprise succeeded } but when the prince returned to the 
spot where he had left his companions, he found thorn all 
gone. Alarmed by his inascplicable disappearance they had 
left in various directions in quest of him. [The adventures 
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they met 'with before their re-union with Baja^Shana are 
narrated subsequently, and lend its title to our romance.] 
Beaming in search of his friends, Bajavahana came to 
Ujjayini where in a garden he encountered Somadatta, accom- 
panied by a splendid retinue and a beautiful damsel. Upon 
being asked by Bajavahana, Somadatta began to narrate hia 
adventures, 

UcH. III. King MattakSla of the IliS,ta country had 
invaded the territory of king Viraketu of Ujjayini with a 
view to compel the latter to give his daughter, Vamalochana? 
in marriage to him (Matta.). Somadatta ranged himself on 
the side of Viraketu, defeated the forces of Mattakala, and 
succeeded in killing Mm in single combat. Overwhelmed by 
gratitude, Viraketu gave his daughter to Somadatta, and also 
adopted him as his Vuvaraja (heir-apparent.) While Soma, 
with his bride was going to the temple of Mahakala, in 
accordance with the instructions of an astrologer^ he was met 
by RajavS.hana. — ^When Somadatta had finished his narrative^ 
there arrived on the scene Pushpodbhava, who, being requested; 
next proceeded to unfold his tale. 

UoH, IV. After wandering for several days, Pushpodbha- 
va once saw a man falling from a precipice in front of him; this 
proved to be Batnodbhava, who had been shipwrecked sixteen 
years ago and was separated from his wife on that occasion. 
Being unable to bear his grief any longer, he tried to commit 
suicide, when his son found him. Shortly after that, as good 
luck would have it, Pushpodbhava prevented a woman from 
immolating herself in fire; she proved to be his ^mother* 
After being thus re-united with his parents, Pushpodbhava 
journeyed on to Ujjayini, where he made friends with a rich 
merchant called Bandhupala. There he fell in love with Ms 
daughter Balaohandrika, who returned his affofcion. She was, 
however, sought in marriage by Prince Daruvarman, whom 
she detested for his violence. So, under Fushpodbhava's 
advice, she gave out that her person was possessed by a Yaksha 
and that she would marry that brave man who would free 
her from the evil spirit Daruvarman tried to defy the 
Yakshaand to win Balaohandrika, whenPushp., disguised as her 
female attendant, killed him, and rushed out of the chamber 
exclaiming that the Taksha had killed D&ruvarman. In the 
tumult which followed, he slipped out with Bala,, and they 
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were married a few days later. The arrival of Bajavahana 
was made known to Fushp^ by Bandhupala who was an expert 
in foretelling events by the observation of OBieiis„-— At the 
end of his narrative, Hajav^hana along with Somadatti and 
Pashp. repaired to XJjiayini^ where he disguised himself as 
the son of a Brahman^; and soon earned distinction by his 
high attainments* 

TTgk, V. Dwelling in Ujjayinij, HEjavabana once beheld 
Avantisundaxi^ the lovely daughter of king Manasara, the 
foe of his father Rajahamsa, The prince and the princess 
were equally smitten with lov© at the sight of each other. 
Now, Manasdra had abdicated the kingdom in favour of his 
son Darpaeara, who too had retired to psactise ponanco after 
appointing his cousins Daruvarman and Ohandavarman as joint 
regents; of these the former was killed by Pushpodbhava^ so 
that Obandavarman was left the sole ruler. Rajavahana and 
Avantisundari were legally married in the presence of the fire 
through the contrivance of a friendly conjuror, who made 
Ohand. believe at that time that the marriage was a delusion , 
being part of a magic show. Thereafter Raja, and Avan- 
retired into the inner apartments for sport. 

( The; DA.sAK:ujM:A^RACHARXTA ) 

Ucn. I, The two lovers were discovered by the attiendanta 
and reported to Ohandavarma, who got furious when ho 
recognized Baja, as the friend of Pashpodbhava, the husband 
of the wicked BElachandrikE on whose account his brother was 
killed. Chanda varma wanted to execute Raja immediately; 
but the old king Mauaeara intorvened, and so Raja, wa-^ 
temporarily kept imprisoned in a wooden cage, pending the 
final orders of king Darpasara. In the meanwhile^ Ohanda- 
varma marched against Simhavarma, the king of the A0gas> 
whose daughter he wanted to wed; Rajavahana had to accom- 
pany the invading army in bis wooden cage. Champa, the 
capital city of the Afitgae, was besieged, and Sirnhavarma was 
vanquished and taken captive along with his daughter. Juj^t 
then the orders of DarpasS.ra wore received, sanctioning the 
execution of BEjavahana. Accordingly, the prince was taken 
out for being trampled to death under the feet of an elephant 
but Just at the moment the chain tied round his feet fell off 
and assumed the form of a nymph who had been cursed into 
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that form by a @age« While Raja, thwei became free, a cry 
arose that Ohaiidavarma wag killed in a melee by a thief ; this 
thief turned out to be Raja.^s friend and companion Apabara- 
varmd. In the meanwhile, several allies of king Simhavarma, 
that were invited by him for help, arrived on the scene with 
their forces, so that the safety of him and his daughter was 
assured. Among these allies, R4java,hana found all the rest of 
Ms missing companions, and by his desire they severally 
narrated to him their adventures; of those Apahatavarma. was 
the first to recount his tale^ with which the next chapter 
begins. 

UCH. II. In the course of his wanderings Apahara. 
came across the sage Marichi, from whom he sought to obtain 
the tidings of Ms master Rdjavahana. The sage promised 
Mm help and asked him to abide in the city of Ohampa; 
at the same time he related to Apahara. his own adventures: 
how he was beguiled into her love by a courtesan named 
Kamamanjari who won a wager by succeeding in enticing him 
into the meshes of her charms and thereafter repudiated Mm 
and made him a laughing-stock of the people. After spending 
a night at Mariohi^s hermitage, Apahara. proceeded to 
Ohampa; on his way there he made friends with Vimardaka^ 
a gentleman who was one of the victims of Kamamanjari 
who had stripped Mm of all Ms possessions and made him a 
beggar. Apah4ra. promised help to Vimardaka in redeem- 
ing his lost fortune, and himself took to the profession of a 
gamester and a burglar. On one of bis nightly sallies he met 
a beautiful maiden, Kulapalika by name, the daughter of one 
Elubaradatta. Her father had first promised her in marriage 
to Dhanamitra, who, however, became poor afterwards through 
his princely charities* IKulapalik& loved Dhanamitra, but 
her father cancelled the old arrangement and wanted 
to bestow her upon one Arthapati ; and she was then going to 
Dhanamitra^s house from her homo to avoid that marriage. 
Apah&ravarma ’ met her in the dark of the night. He 
promised to help her, and took her to her lover; the 
two then went back with her to her father’s bouse, which 
they plundered^ they left her at homo, but on their way 
burgled Arthapati’s house. In consequence of those troubles 
the marriage was postponed for one month. Apahara. enriched 
Dhanamitra with* the proceeds of his robberies; a story was 
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than got lip atid circulated to the effect that Dhauamitra 
was iu possession of a magic purse or leather-bag which daily 
produced immense gold. On hearing of this Kuberadatta 
gave his daughter to Dhanamitra. 

Apaharavarma fell in love with RdgamaSjarl, the younger 
sister of K&mamafijari^ whose consent for the union ho obtain-, 
ed by promising to procure for her that magic purse, provided 
she fulfilled one condition necessary for its being fruitful, 
that she restored their wealth to all those persons whom she 
had reduced to poverty. She agreed, and thus Vimardaka 
got back what he had lost. The purse came to Kdmamafijar! 5 
but Dhanamitra having reported its theft to the king, she had 
to return it to him; and, to save herself from punishment, she 
gave out, under Apahara.^s instuctions, that the purse was 
given to her by Arthapati. Arthapati was in consequence 
expelled the country and his property confiscated. 

On one night, in a fit of foolhardiness, Apahara. attacked 
the patrolling police and was made a prisoner; his jailer 
K!4ntaka, who was enamoured of the princess Amb4Uk4, 
utilized the services of this expert burglar to dig a subterra- 
nean passage from the prison to the palace. Apah4ra«> 
excavated the passage, but managed to kill Kftntaka, and him- 
self visited the apartment of the princess Amb&lika, with 
whom he fell in love; but, as she was asleep, he returned with- 
out awakening her. Afterwards, when OhanAavarm^ besieged 
Ohampfi, and took her captive along with her father, Apahara. 
came to the rescue and killed Ohandavarmfi. in a fight. Later 
on he was met by Bajavahana, as was foretold to him by the 
sage Hartchi. 

TJoh. III. Upaharavarmfi next began his story. He 
had gone to his own country Videha in search of Bajavahana « 
He there met his old nurse, who related to him how hie father's 
kingdom had been seized by Vikatavarman and other sons of 
his elder brother and how his parents had been imprisoned 
by them. npah4ravarm4 resolved to effect their release, and 
through the medium of his nurse's daughter managed to win 
the affection of Vifcatavarinan^s queen, who was offended by 
the dissolute habits of her husband. At the instance of 
I7pah4ra. she persuaded Vikatavarman to undertake to perform 
a magical rite whereby he might exchange his body, which 
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was ugly and deformed^ for a most beautiful one. He readily 
fell into the trap^ and was killed by Upahara., who then 
boldly usurped the throne^ pretending to be the old king 
metamorphosed. He succeeded in deceiving all^ including 
even his ministers, and reversed all the iniquitioua deeds of 
the former occupant of the throne. He then released his 
parents^ and made his father the king^ and himself becoming 
the Yuvaiaja^ he led an army to the assistance of his ally 
Simhavarm4, when he met lidja. in Ohampa. 

UoH. IV. Arthap&la next narrated his account. H® 
had gone to KSsi, where he met a certain man in great distress 
who related to him the story of KI£map&.la who was the 
minister of the King of K^Sl and whom Arthap&la knew to 
be his father and the husband of that TSTftvali ( the Taksha 
damsel) who had made him over to queen Vaaumaii. K&ma-* 
p^la was appointed minister by the old king Ohandasimha of 
but the new king Slmhaghosha^ who was an evil- 
minded youth without judgement, had dismissed Kamapala 
and sentenced him to death. On hearing this, Arthapdl* 
determined to efiect the release of his father. He secured a 
poisonous snake, and when his father was being led to be put 
to death, he dropped it on his head, so that it bit him and he 
fell down senseless. Arthapala knew anti-poison charms by 
means of which he counteracted the ejSeot of the poison; and 
having removed the apparently dead body with the permis- 
sion of the king^ he restored K4mapala to life. They then 
concerted a plan for the overthrow of Bimhaghosha. Artha- 
p^la .excavated a subterranean passage to the royal palace; 
this passage opened in an underground chamber where dwelt 
princess Maplkarnikd, whose attendants requested Arthapftla 
to wed her. Arthap&la promised to do so, and entered the 
royal apartments, where he found the king asleep. Xle took 
him captive and carried him to K4map&la, who then adminis- 
tered the kingdom. ArthapAla married Manlkarniki, became 
installed Tuvar&ja, and led an army to the assistance of the 
king of the ABgas, when he met HEja. in Ohampft. 

XJoH, V. Thereafter Pramati proceeded to describe his 
adventures. While on his journey he was benighted in a 
forest of the Vindhya mountains, where, commending himself 
to the guardian-deity of the place for protection^ he lay down 
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fo:r repose 'iinder a tnas^. While asleep, he faPiCied himself 
traiispoited to a palace where he beheld a lovely maiden with 
whom lie immediatoly fell in love- On awakening he was 
wondering whothor it was a dream or a delusion, when a 
nymph appeared and told Mm how it was all real, Btid how she 
had carried him asleep to the chamber of princess Navamlillka 
of Sravastl, who 'was Iho damsel seen by him. The nympb, 
who was none other than Tar a vail, the wife of Kamapala, 
prophesied siiceef^s for him in his suit and then took her 
departure. Pramati thon proceeded to Sravasti. On hia way 
he met a Brdhmana at a cock-fight, and made friends 
with him. These two hatched a plan; the Brahmapa took 
Pramati, dressed in female garb aa hia daughter, to the 
king, and left her under his protection, while he went off to 
find out the youth to whom he professed to have betrothed her. 
In the palace Pramati won the affection of Navamalika; after- 
wards one day he disappeared and joined the Bra'hmana. The 
latter then went to the king with Pramati as his intended 
son-in-law, and demanded to see hia daughter. The King 
was not of course able to produce her, whereupon the 
Brahmana threatened to immolate himself in the fire- The 
king was then forced to offer his own daughter to Pramati, 
in order to pacify the Brdhmana. Pramati thus became the 
son-in law of the king and soon won his confidence. While 
he was leading his troops to succour Simhava’^ma, ho met his 
friend R^javahana. 

Ucn. Vt. Next it was the turn of Mitragupta to narrate 
hia adventures. He had journeyed to the Suhma country and 
arrived at its capital D&malipta. The King of the Suhmas? 
by the favour of the goddess T>urga, had obtained two children, 
one SOB (Bhimadhanvfi) and one daughter ( Kanduk&vatf ), on 
condition that the former should be subordinate to the 
husband of the latter, and that the husband should bo choson 
by her at an annual festival whore she was to play in public 
with a ball {handuka^. That being the time of the festival, 
Mitragupta went to behold it, and the princess happened to 
choose him; but this roused the ire of Bhimadhanva, who 
did not like to see himself subordinated to a stranger. So 
Mitragupta was seized by his orders, and cast inio the sea 
He was luckily picked up by a passing Yavaua vessel; the 
XavaoaB wanted to hold him as a slave, but tin ir ship was 
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sttaoked by anotheiTp and Mitragnpta fought vallawiiy on 
their behalf and routed the assailantis^ so he was treated by 
them with great res|ieot and given Ms freedom. ShimadhaiivS. 
turned ont to be the captain of the attacking ship and was 
taken prisoner. The ship was driven by a contrary 

ga e to an island^ where they cast anchor and Mitragnpta 
landed ashore He there met a H^kshasa who threatened to 
devour Mm naless he answered his four questions. They 
were-^ What is naturally cruel? What ooniribntea best to the 
h^^ppiness of a house-holder? What is love? And, W^hat is 
the best means of achieving difficult things ? Bis answers were, 
in order: The heart of a woman; The virtues of the wife ; The 
determination to possess; and Talent. He Illustrated hi« 
answers by four stories, each having a woman for the heroine, 
Dhumit)!, G-omini, Nimbavaii and Nitambavati (see pp. 
167^170). The B^kshnaa was pleased with the replies. 
«Juat then another Eakshaaa was found carrying along a 
struggling maiden by the aerial path; she was rosciied, and 
proved to bo Kandukavati. Mitragupta^s destined bride. 
Mitragnpta then set sail and arrived at Ha’^nalipta, where he 
was welcomed as his son-in-law by the old king. The latter 
was an ally of Simhavarmd; so Milragnpta was dispatched to 
his aid with an army, when he met Bajavahana in Ohampa. 

UoH. VII. It was the turn of Mantrugupta next to 
relate his story. He had gone to the country of Kalinga 
whore in a cemetery ho rescued the pri 3 f}C;^\sa of Kalihga 
Kanakalekha by name, from the hands of a SiMha ( n sorcerer) 
who had procured her prosonco through a goblin, and who was 
about to kill and sacrifice bor for obtaining miraculous 
powers. Mantragupta fell in love with the princess, 
and accompaniod her to i/he palace, where ho lived in her 
apartment without being di-jcovercd. Now Karclam, the 
king of Kalifsga, once wont with hie family co spend a few 
days by the sea-side. There ho was attacked and taken 
captive by Jayaimha^ the king of A'ndhra. Mantragupta 
wanted to rescue him, and soon found the nocegsary means. 
It happened that Jayasimha wished to wed Kanakalekh4, but 
a report had got abroad that she was possco^od by ani evil 
spirit (Taksha) who had to be exorcijxed drat, Mantragupta 
disguised himself as a groat aaectio and oilerod his help to 
the King in driving away the Vaksha. It was planned that 
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tJae Mng should bathe in a lake^n when, by virtue of Mantra* 
gupta’s magioal rites, he would emerge with his body metamor* 
phosed, and would then be enabled to combat the Xaksha, 
Accordingly^ Jayasimha entered the lake, when Mantragupta 
contrived to kill himj and himself issued forth as the 
metamorphosed King. Thereupon he found no difficulty in 
releasing Kardana and the princess; the former became the 
king of both the A'ndhras and the KaliQgas, and the lattes* 
was married to Mantragupta. Coming to the assistance of 
Siiphavarma, he met K&javahana. [The whole story is 
narrated without the use of any labial latters, which is a 
literary tour de forcei^ a poetical reason for Mantragupta^'s 
avoidance of labials will be found given on p. 172, 1. 2]. 

IToh:. VIII. Vis'ruta now narrated his adventures, b£ing 
the last of the series. While wandering through the Vindhya 
forest he came upon a young boy attended by an old man^ 
The boy was the young prince of Vidarbha. His father 
Anantavarma^ kept vicious company, and owing to hig 
dissolute habits neglected the affairs of the state; he was 
thereupon attacked by Vasantabhanu, a neighbouring prince 
who killed him and usurped his throne. On the death of 
Anantavarma;^ his queen VasumdharA with her daughter 
ManjuvEdim and son Bhaskaravarm4 went to stay with 
Mitrawarm^, king of Mahishmati, who was the half-brothor 
of her husband. Mitravarma, however, was discovered to be 
a treacherous ally, and the queen sent her son away with an 
attendant, with instructions to the latter to take the prince 
to a place of safety. Vis'ruta listened to their account, and 
discovering that the prince was distantly related to himself;^ 
promised him help in recovering his lost kingdom. Liearn* 
ing from a forester that a marriage was being arranged 
in Mahishmati by Mitravarma between Manjuvadini and 
Prachandavarma, Vis'ruta sent the old servant back to queen 
Vasumdhara, asking her to spread a false report about her 
son’s death; he also sent her a poisoned necklace with which 
she was to kill Mifcravarmd and then to await his (Vis'ruta^s) 
arrival. Vis'ruta himself shortly afterwards arrived in the city, 
accompanied by the prince, and for a while took up the 
diguise of a mendicant. He soon Sound an opportunity to 
kill Fraehandavarma; he thereafter repaired to the temple of 
Durga; entering, he hid himself underneath the pedestal of 
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tlie idol. The queen arrived there according to a pre- 
concerted plan} she had already given out that owing to the 
favour of the goddeas~-a8 revealed in a vision — ^her dead son 
would return to her alive on that day in the temple^ Vis'ruta 
issued forth with the prince from the interior of the temple^ 
and announced to the assembled people that the prince was under 
the special protection of the goddess^ who was pleased to 
send him back to them as their lawful ruler. Thus Bhaskara- 
varman was recognized as the king of Mahishmatij and 
ViSlruta, marrying Mafijuvadini, became the king^a chief 
adviser, and conducted the ajBEairs of the kingdom for him. 

(The Utoabapi'thika') 

Vis'ruta next directed his attention to the task of 
restoring Bhaskaravarman to his paternal throne of Vidarbha, 
which had been seized by Vasantabhanu. He led an expedition 
against the latter^ and killed him in single combat; thus the 
road was clear for Bhaskaravarman^s succession, and Vis'ruta^ ; 
eflEorts were crowned with fruition. When coming to the 
help of Simhavarm^, he met Bajav&hana in Ohampd. 

On the termination of these narratives, there arrived a 
messenger from the old King B^jahamsa, the father of 
B4jav&hana, with a letter. Bajahamsa was struck with 
grief when he had heard of the sudden disapparance of his 
son and the consequent dispersal of the band of the princes - 
but ha had been comforted by the sage V^madeva prophe- 
sying that they would all return safe and sound after sixteen 
years. That period had now elapsed, and the saga having 
told him how they had all assembled at Ohampa, he desired 
them to start at once to see him. In obedience to this mandate 
the princes set out for Pushpapura. Oomiug to Ujjayini 
they defeated and killed Minasara and took possession of 
the kingdom of Mdlwa. After that they repaired to 
Pushpapura. The old king was highly pleased to see them^ 
and having distributed among them the various kingdoms 
they had won, he retired from public life. Then Ra^java^hana 
became the king of the united kingdoms of Pushpapura and 
UjjayinX} the princes governed their respective principalities 
with justice, and all lived happily ever afterwards. 
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(2) Th3s Tuujsk Pabts ob The Pbesekt Text. 

Tii 0 complete available text o£ the I>asiak._j a sammary of 
which has been given above, preaents one cnirions feattire in 
that it conaiaia of three separate fragments, known respect- 
ively as the (in 5 ITchclihvasaa), ilio Das^ aLumara^ 

charita proper (in 8 Uch.), and the JJtt ar apt t Mica (in 1 TJch., 
or rather, not divided into any Uch.). Of these three, only 
the middle portion ia believed to have been from the pen of 
Dandin himself. As the student will have noticed, it begins 
abruptly in the mlddio of the story of Tla'javdhana, and. also 
ends abruptly, leaving Vis'^ruta^s narrative unfinished j the 
word das^a in the title of the work ia proof enough io show 
that two more tales are lacking in the middle portion as it is 
extant at present. It is impossible to give any satisfactory 
explanation of how the original work of Dandin came to be 
in such a fragmentary state. In the case of Banana Ka'dambari, 
which originally ended abruptly, wo know that it was the 
author^s death which left it incomplete, as we have booxi told 
by his son who composed its supplement or the Dttarabhiga. 
But concerning the Das'ak., the writers who have provided 
the Bupplements have offered no explanations, and wo are 
left to surmise the probable cause best as we may. It is 
patent on the face of it, that the Das'ak, once existed in a 
complete state; for, though an author may sometimes leave 
his work in<5omplete towards the end, he would scarcely begin 
it abruptly in the middle, Later, owing to some accideiU or 
other, a considerable portion in the beginning and in the end 
came to be lost, and either the disciples of Dandin, or some 
other admirers of his work, who must have remembered 
how the missing portion read,i8 supplied the deficiency to the 
best of their abilities^ That the P^rvapithikfl and the 
Uttarapxthika% as printed here, are not by the same hand 
that wrote the Das'ak., will be clear when we carefully 
examine them. The Pfirva., from its length, appears to be 

18 Mr. M. 11. Kavi, the editor of tho Avaniisnmiarjkathll, 
has offered another explanation which in also possiblo. According 
to him, the original woik of Daiidin was translated in Tcingu by 
about 1250 A- D.; and, when tho original could not ho found com. 
pi etc, Bomo skilful scholar imihl have re -translated the vnbhai*a 
backwaids into Hauskul fioin that translation. 
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an ambitions work, and its author has done Ms best to 
imitate the style of Dandin; nevertheless it lacks the graoo 
and felicity of the original part. The author seems to have 
acquired greater skill in composition as he proceeded with 
his narrative^ for its earlier Uohchhvasas are cruder and less 
polished than the later ones. There are, moreover, discrep- 
ancies between the Furva. and the Baa'ak. proper, that 
stamp the former as being the work of a difi^erent writer. 
The following are the more important among these discrep- 
ancies: — (i) In the Pxirva. Arihapa'Ja is stated to be the son 
of Ka'mapa'la from his wife Ta'raVall 5 the Das'ak. (Uch. IV.) 
makes Mm the son of Ka'niapa'la from bis wife Ka'ntimati. 
(ii) The Parva. makes Pramati the son of Sumati ; 
the BaSak. shows him as the son of Ka'mapala. (iii) The 
account given of the nurse of Upaha'ravarman in the Furv. 
differs in several details from that found in XJch. III. of 
the Basak. Similarly, there are v 8 !.riations between the 
Uitarap^thika and the preceding portion of the work, as for 
example the reference to Ma'nasara on p. 215 is not in 
agreement with what has been stated before. Such details 
confirm us in our suspicion that the beginning and the end 
of the Dasak. have been supplied by later writers^ even their 
names have remained unknown, and it is therefore natural 
that in MSS. the entire work should bo frequently found 
ascribed to Baxidin. 

Before concluding, it is necessary to draw attention to 
the fact that there have been many writers who have tried 
to compose similar supplements. Thus, Mr. Agashe has 
printed in Ms edition a small Pfirvapithika, by one Bhatta- 
N^ra'y^'na; he claims that it is a better piece of work than 
the current PfirvapithikS.. It seems to us, however, to be quite 
an inferior production, reading almost like a sohool-boy^a 
summary! and it is far less fitted to stand as part of the well- 
finished, easy-flowing work of Dandin. As regards the 
tJttarai>itMk% the first ed. of tho Das'ak. issued by the 
Nirn. press contained a version ( called therein Dasakumara- 
chaitas^esha) by Ohakrapa'ni 5 this was the same version 
which was accessiblo to Prof. Wilson, and on which ha 
commented adversely. U in of considerable length, and its 
style does not accord with DandiMs in purity and vigour^ it 
was therefore omitted in subsequent editions, and the 
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ourrent Utfcarapfthika', which ia a more suitable and concise 
production, substituted in its place ; the author of this Uttara 
is, however, unknown. There is a third Uttarapithika by 
one Padmanabhs, which is printed at Madras, and a fourth 
one, ascribed to Pandit Gopinatha, exists in MS. It will 
thus be seen that criticism on Dandin'a work will only be 
pertinent when it is made with reference to the main body 
of the text as it is available in its eight Uchohhvasas. 


(3) General and Oeitioal Remarks. 

The Dasak. has long enjoyed a well-deserved popularity 
in India both on account of its easy style and its attractive 
subject-matter. Dandin is a writer of great merit and 
considerable literary attainments; the high esteem in which 
he is held by Indian scholars is shown by the number of CTirrout 
Snbha'shitas ( cf. some quoted by us supra p. x ) oulogiising 
him for his pre-eminent position among Sanskrit pooto. Xiiko 
the great masters Kalidasa, Bana and Bfaavabhdti, ho has a 
perfect command over language. As a lover of nature and 
a descriptive poet, he ia inferior to the three great authors 
just named, but inferior to them only. Hia descriptions of 
the first meeting between Rajavahana and A vantiaiindari, 
Pramatl's aocount of the unknown princess, Kandukavati's 
play at the ball, &o., are very fair specimens of doscriptive 
oomposition. Of the whole oollection the story of Apahara- 
varman is the best, being richer in varied incidents, and that 
of Mitragupta would rank next. Banding's mastery over the 
art of writing short stories is illustrated by the vividly 
picturesque group of four stories narrated in response to the 
demand of the R^kshasa in ITch. VI. 

The plot of the Dasak. seems on the whole to bo of 
the poet’s own invention, and does not appear to have been 
borrowed from or based on any older accounts. It is 
however, probable that in some minor particulars Dandin 
might have received hints from other sources, legendary or 
historical. The Brihatkathfi of Gun£dhya has lo»»g been 
recognized in India as a veritable mine of fablc-literatnre 
on which later authors have drawn repeatedly and oopiously 
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for the material of their works. II we examine the Brihat- 
kathS> (as summarized in the Ka^h^sarits^gara or the Brihat. 
kath^manjart);^ we do not find any wholesale borrowing on the 
part of Dapdin anywhere. There are^ however, certain 
similar incidents in both the Dasak. and the Brihatkath^, 
from which it may be argued that Dandin's writing is occa- 
sionally reminiscent of GunS,dhya. Mr, Agashe has coUeofeed 
together several of these similarities, among which we may 
mention the prostituto^s mother remonstrating with her 
daughter ( pp. 66—68)^ the snatching of an anklet off the foo* 
oi a woman (p. 169), and the visit of the prince to the nether 
regions (p. 04), But these are mere hints, not complete stories, 
and they do not detract from the originality of Bandings plot. 
The accounts of R^jahamsa^s kingdom being usurped by 
MS.nas&ra and the overthrow of Vasantabhanu (in TJoh. VIII,) 
are understood by some to be based on certain contemporary 
historical ovonts, though it la impossible to establish that 
Dandin was referring to any particular historical personages. 
If there are any historical alluaions in the DaSak., they are 
too Blightj and made casually in passing; the groundwork of 
the Dasak is not historical, but fictitious; and in the evolution 
of hia narratives Daadin cannot be held to be indebted to 
any previous author or authors, though he may have here 
and there unconsciously borrowed a phrase or an incident 
from the Brihatkathd, lie is fully entitled to the credit of 
having created an original romance of great interest and 
charm in which the life of the middle class as well as of the 
ruling caste is portrayed with discrimination and a due 
Sense of proportion. 

Viewing the Dasak. as a masterpiece of constructive 
art, it reveals to us, as aptly remarked by Prof. Keith, 
the graces of the Kiivya siiyle applied to the folk-tale, 
vivified by the genius ot the writer. High praise it 
\indoubtedly deserves; but, as no human work is perfect, it 
suffers from defects which are indeeed noticeable even on a 
cursory perusal of the whole. Fistly, as the work stands, it 
is faulty to a certain extent as regards its general denouement; 
the events described seem to hang loosely together instead 
of leading to a definite end. (But we should hesitate to 
hold Dandin responsible for this, for it is most likely due to 
the fragmentary condition of the available text, and not to 



any constructive defect in tlie orignial)- And secondlji^ the 
work does not teach a moral- Indeed^ when one remember© 
how all Oindu lable-literafcure is distinctly didactic in tone, 
it is not a lit tie surprising that Dandin should have contented 
himself with a realistic portrait only, without endeavouring 
to point to any distinct moral derived therefrom. Ho observes ^ 
but does not diagnosej he desoribeSj but does not instruct. 
The evils he sees around him he knows to be evils, but he does 
not tell US how to steer clear of them or how to cure them 5 
at any rate, if any moral is to be drawn^ he leaves it to the 
reader, and does not coneern himself with it. It would seem 
that ranjana^ and not hodha^ was what he was chiedy aiming 
at; and in that no doubt ho has succeeded to a very high 
degree. 

One serious charge that has been brought against this 
highly popular romance of Dandin is its lack of good taste 
in the descriptions of the princes^ adventures, and its occa- 
sional indelicacy o£ expression. Now, it is quite true that 
the poet has interspersed thieving, adultery and murders 
somewhat too freely in his narratives, and heinous crimes 
such as these have evoked from him expressions which 
are more palliative than condemnatory. But in this h© 
appears to have yielded to the taste of certain sections of the 
society of the times when ho wrote; it was his business to 
portray the ocourrencea in the royal harems and the intrigues 
at court, along with the irresponsible dally life of vagabonds, 
tramps and soldiers of fortune, as occasion arose. He pictured 
what he observed, and we know that ho did not picture with 
any exaggeration ; for history tolls us but too frequently 
how succession in a royal family in India was ahrouded in 
an atmosphere of crime and fraud. The charge of indelicacy 
of expression is one that cannot be seriously maintained 
against an established classic of repute, such as the DaSak. 
undoubtedly is; moreover, the standards of delicacy vary 
among difiEerent peoples and difEerent civiliisations ; and what 
sounds indelicate to our modern ears might have been a 
common mode of expression in those less sophisticated days. 
We have here, as Prof. Keith remarks, a confusion of morality 
and literature, and the ignoring of the diverse standards of 
taste of the west and pre-Mahomedan India* 
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Prof. Wileon has atimched groat importaBce to tha 
geography of the Dasak. : and lately Mr. Mark OoUins has 
tried to dieonss its geographical data in a separata pamphlet 
We have already remarked above that the geographioal refer- 
ences of Dandin do not help ns in fixing his age , and though 
he mentions a large number of countries, and places in his 
narratives^ very little definite can be inferred therefrom; nor 
does he make any new additions to our knowledge. Either 
the names are quite well known on the map of ancient India, 
or, when it is not so^ the reference is so vague (e. ff. on 

p. 201) as to be of little use in enabling us to fix its location 
properly. Similarly, the picture of Hindu society drawn by 
Dandin does not present any extraordinary features calling 
for any special comment. f^W e read therein of the prevalence 
of polygamy^ idol~worship^ belief in dreams, omens, ghosts 
and sorcery, gambling houses, courtesans, the doctrine of 
former birth and Karma. In these particulars Hindu society 
has remained almost stationary for many centuries past, 
although certain barbarous practices like human sacrifice have 
been put a stop to by law. Too much stress should not be laid 
on the profligacy and superstition that we find in the Dasak.; 
these two features characterisse more or less certain sections 
of every society oven now, but nobody imagines thereby ^at 
the entire structure of that society is raised on them. I^he 
mercantile community of ancient India was enterprising; one 
roads of vast caravans journeying through the forests, and 
the account of Mitragupta shows that Indian merchants 
even traded by sea with far-i)fl countries like Arabia, this 
maritime trade of India is now a thing of the past. 

The style of the Da^ak. is in general simple, easy-flowing^ 
polished and idiomatic. There are in it occasional lapses 
from good grammar, solecisms and inaccuracies; we have 
noticed most of these in our Notes, such as the irregular use 
of the Perfect in erf ( P- ( ?• )? 

or the defective syntax as in 

( P- 101 ), or such unfamiliar use of words as 
in (p^ 107 ); but too much should not be 

made of such errors and irregularities, many of which occur 
In the Pdrvapithika, and not in the Da^ak., and we know 
that Dandin was not responsible for the Eurthor, it 
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ia quite probable that mot a few of them may have been 
introduced owing to the ignorance and negligence of scribeB. 
On the wholoj the style of the IDas^ak* resembles more the 
easier narrative style of works , like the Pafichatantra and 
the HitopadeSa; it stands on a different plane from the 
gorgeous splendour of B4na^s Kddambar!, for instance. B^na 
utilizes every kind of literary embellishment known to Mm, 
including innumerable puns, high-flown conceits, and extra- 
ordinarily long compounds, so that the thread of his narrative 
is often lost in these; he appears to be more concerned with 
displaying his skill in the use of words, rather than with the 
progress of his narrative. Dandin avoids such temptations, 
and makes the narration of the story his principal aim; that ho 
could have written like B^na had he so chosen, it would be appa- 
rent on an examination of his Avantiaundarikathfi. ( for extracts 
from which work the student may turn to p. xxiv stipra ). 
The literary tour deforce in the 7 th Uoh., the whole of which is 
composed without the use of labial letters, Ends no parallel 
in the works of B4na. That he could accomplish this feat in 
writing f%5r without importing any obscurity of 

expression in his style, is a very high testimony to hia com- 
mand over language ; it is done so cleverly and unostenta- 
tioualy^^ and the narrative reads so vary normal as usual^ that 
had it not been for the author^s own statement in the beginning, 
the reader would hardly have discovered the absence of 
labial letters even on reaching the end of the chapter. Baudin 
is generally happy in hia choice of words, and has a special 
facility in embodying common truths in homely and forceful 
language ( Cf fnPdTmra ^4 P- 5 

p. 82 ; 

P- ^^5 %W ft ^ 

p. 181 ; ff ^X^ P* 

&c. ). There is one feature of style for which Dandin was 
especially famed, according to an old Subh^shita already 
quoted above ( p. x ), piz his selection of beautiful and allitera- 
tive words. Instances of this are strewn all over the work, 
from which we cull a fewjat random 
^^i:wrf^c3Tt p. 71; p. 84; 

w<5?«rcr p- 179 ; 3TrcT|fT%t 

p. 179; fT scr^: qrTcr=«r 

p. 188; etc. The student can add many more. 
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Ohab-a c^cbbiz axion , 

The student will find at the end of this Section a list of 
the ten Kumaras^ from which he can see at a glance their 
relationships. In desoribing their adventures, Dandin seems 
to have made narration of the incidents his chief concern, 
characterization being only secondary. This was necessitated 
by the framework of the romance, which was a serie®^ 
tales in which no great scope could ]:o found for the consistent 
development of any particular character-, so our author has 
contented himself with delineating their personalities with a 
few deft and bold strokes, as there was no room for any very 
deep analysis of character. The hero is Rajavahana, who is 
young, well-educated, and handsome in form. His readiness 
in going to the help of a BrAhmana ( Pdrva. II. ) shows the 
innate nobility of his heart. His union with Avautisundari 
leads to hia arrest by Ohandavarmaj although brave and not 
lacking in courage, he accepts it without resistance, as it 
had been pre-ordained by destiny (p. 57). The various 
remarks he makes at the conclusion of the narrative of 
each of the Kum&ras show his courtesy and hia generosity J 
he would only comment on the good points in the tale, 
ignoring any objectionable features of it, so as not to wound 
the feelings of his friend. His prompt departure to visit his 
father on receiving his loiter (p. 215) shows him as a loving 
son conscious of his filial obligations. The student will 
remember how Bzlna has made Ohandtaplda obey promptly a 
similar order of his father. 

Among the remaining Kumaras, Somadatia is portrayed 
as a very brave warrior; Pushpodbhava is a dutiful son; 
Apahfiravarma is a loyal and faithfuJ fiiand, and withal a 
shrewd and successful plotter, a characteristic which evokes a 
complimeni from Rdjavahana himself (p. 102), Upahdravarm^ 
appears as a scheming gallant, though the author has taken 
pains to explain away his immoral intrigues (see pp. IH, 122)- 
Arthap^la is a brave young man and a clever schemer. 
Pramati is depicted as a man of gentle temperament who 
gains his object by gentle means alone. Mitragupta meets 
with rather strange adventures ; his encounter with the 
Tavanas shows hie Intrepid bravery, and that with the 
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Ka'kahasa hia ready wit. Mantragnpta is a reaonrcefa 
adventurer; and Visruta appears to be a clever adminiatrator’ 
especially learned in the principles of practical politics. On 
the whole it may be said that Dandin has presented to ns a 
gallery of portraits of varied and interesting types. 



Ttie ten Kumaras and tlteir fSelationstiips. 


(A.) ( King of Magadha ) 

(“j) 


CB) 




( King of Videha ) 

1 


(C^ "'-T^’Trs! ( Minister of Riljahamsa ) 

I L \ 

Siwpsi 5fir«nT55 

TflSTQH (^) aTS=3rg,H ('<) ST^f'TT^ (^) 

(D) ■qRat^T^ ( Minister of Ritjahainsa ) 

___J 


I 

I 


(vs) 


I 

(<s) 


(10) f%ci5r^5T, ( Minister of Rajjaliamsa ) 




(H") 




Important Abbreviations. 


A. G-«- Apte^s G^uide to Sanskrit 
Oomposition. 
A.-BZ.— Amarakosa. 

Be. — Bhagavadgita, 

Bb[. — B hartrihari^s Satakas.^ 
Bbcatti. — ^B hatti-Kavya.*^ 
Bh:tj', — B h^flhanlfc (Oom.), 
BaiH,— Up. — B rikadaranyako- 

panlshad. 

B B . — Sd B ra hmaa 101 1 r as . 
Ohbca'n.— Up. — O hhdndogyo- 

panishad. 

OoM.- — Oommontary; commen- 
tator. 

D.-EZ. — Dasakumdracharita 
D.-B. — Basarupaka. 

Gi't. — ^G tftagovinda. 

Hitop — Hitopadosa.^ 

KlA^ ». — BZddambari . * 

EZ A 'M."-ISr . — 'Kamand ak fy a-- 

i^ltisara. 

Ka^teca's. — ^K athdsaritJ^a 

gara, 

EZaut. — K autilya’s 

Arthasaatra. 
Kxr . — Ki r atdr 3 unty a. ♦ 

EZ.-F. — EZavya-Prakasa. 

EZtTM. — EZnm^rasambiiava-^ 
liAOHiT.— -Uaghiidtpika (Oom.), 


Mak.-Bb;. — M ahA-Bkarata. 
Ma'eav. — Malavikagnimitra/’* 
MArii*i.~.]M[allinAtka. 
Ma'Xi.-Ma'db:. — M alati- 

Madkava. 

Megbc. — M egkaduta.^ 

Mb-jcec. — M rickckkakatika 
M.— S. — Manna mriti. 

— MndrArAkskasa.=^ 

Ha^'g. — •N agananda.®' 

Pai>. — Padackandrika (Oom.) 
Pa^n. — P^ nini^s Asktadkyayl 
PT^_Pafichat an t r a . ^ 

Ragbc. — B agkuvamsa/^ 

Ra'm. — RA mdyana. 

Ratn,— RatnAvali."^' 

Riptts. — Ritnsamhjtra. *'■ 

R. - V. — Big“Voda. 

Sa'k. — S akuntala.^ 

S. - 1 >» — Sakitya-darpana. 

Sxi>. - K , — Sidd kanta-kaumudi. 
Sxs'. — Sisnplllavadha. 

XJp. — Upaniskad. 

Uttau. — U ttararAmackarita.^ 

V a'^bt. — V dr ttika. 

ViEKi'. — Vontsamkara,^ 

V XHi. — Vikramo r vas'iy a.^ 

V*.— P. — Visknn- PnrAna 


® Annotated by the Editor 
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^t- 

5r^s=sij3r^^: ^cTif3’*Tgr5fT¥¥frw 

T%f?;3 ra^Hltf^lllf u 

?a^5[3Toqqoq^5fcllR^frwn- 

qjq qfqfT I gsr fT^^2'T5^ra?:Wi^Wf^^*7^’C’R'?^'nH^^- 
W§TToirT% I sr^iio^'Ji^ 15^ ^Og: arr^TRs??^; > srfjTo^ Ji3=^*3L ' 

^^*5qRtts»qf% sg^qT^T ^ETfaw y i 

gracft 5TT ^s?ctR^?T^T: SS^f^q;: I ' ’ ^5%[ STTWr- 

2 iTi^, \ 83 Ftr 5 r^q?a"t ^ ’^itqq gw: % 3 S[Dsr: \ 

35qt]^^q5 5qTf^:g)ijl^gw«?r^°tr gfw%q ebisii: i w«if ^grgf wt- 
^Kfirg^g gsw ierg^i^^W: 35g®»i^g: i ?%cgqf3rag- 

j?Tg: I =^i:g soif ^x \ 5 ti?r^q^ [ 

i^jTRftK. I ^s[ig I T^ir-q^'qt ^s^n-giq^ i qjrs^os: \ 

^icgl'Kf^ ^riwst » \ f^qjq: qjqqiqr^: g§^=q^% \ 

f^qjqrqgstt i%2Bqi®rflTaii i qoqif% fq^^rq^gf^ \ i 

<ti|gT S^fiFt^gT \ !Sfiiof^ l qR!^ % ^2M %qT q355Tf^ %: 33:91: 
g?:ifr ai^arrlt t g?:iFT^ IFsr?:rsj g gqjg^^fifqoi^ » 

? %. 
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^l^CT^T^’^qTtm^T^Tl-cr^T^’IrqT ^IcqTSR^: 
%^ET^f55^rq^^cq?:cqTq5^qi^iq?i^rq^fqqq^oiT^qaTT^qr>qqFqqi- 
«qqiq; , 3iqq^qqTq^%<JTRT%^f^5Rfwr^^rfTqT^qiH^qH^H- 

'O Cv^'O 

qi^:, ^TSTfRI 

^\^ q^q | cffq q^q^T 

<N^ Vi** 

qiq Ifq^ ^^iqcfr^^^^q^qoiT ^qoTi qqq i Hts^^oii^f 

% ^qqag %qt q?5'^ cl^q 

?{S!J% Jj^pgr;^ ^grog^ g-. , | <72^ 7Ti;f: [ 

i i 37^7 37:^37 an^crji-f^r =crcq7:Tf'n ^rc^q-'sfrfSi 

q5=nf^ ^3 f%57:<nq7:iq''JI: ^TT Tltqf'JI^^TTfaiqilsit ^SSTPTW^^T^- 

^' 373=357 irqtqrrR^TT '^24 3^* 3^qt q^c^ffR^T I 3Tf^frRq[TS%- 
5[flT-nqT I qRJj; \ I 3Rf^%q: I ' 

flfrqigqiT i •qq^?;: ’ ^ 1 % %tT: \ s^t^Ri’ 1 ^qr^ fq^fJi;. i * 77 : 7^7 

t^I: l QTRq ^qg:: 1 7%'^q7?q i%q=5q'fgfTqT 5qr57:=f73ET: \ qJ7777^gq3cq- 

irsc: I q77;r^3^ qcqiTq: qJ7qi7=^7 §'g:: I %: 37?qit q5f7q;f?tT7 t 

fqR^qT^: » =if^q^q77=qqT t 7]f%cl7 f:c77 7q:q77q'cT7;t^ 7 'qTn?^^IS 
3ft: fq3nPc77:(55'irt%q7 \ g^i'Jr^ TRIff: 1 « ^tfq;: 3^7' 

^aft fWT: ^5r7cgq5:qVfq qr g^foi ^qUM 35?q7T7q q 

qift 7;R7fq' tqf q7 qt 7:R7q>Rq^q q^si q^sf.'^tq'iqT %q qaq^sr 

qJI^ ciqi q55fqcI7 q7 q^qf %q •cqtt 7 STqq?;??! RRI: | q7q7 qg7: \ 
ti qi qi^q7 qqr 77%q: %g7^t fq7%gfq?i7tqi^q '- 71737:7 qsflRqrrqi: 
gq7 -^iq qi gu ?q 3737 : 7 : q71iqr: l tqt 7qq;t qq I fq 7 :f^ 7 S 7 T- 
fttqrq7 ^q 1 7^3qf77tq7q ^cqq: l 7qqq S77qj|q7^q f^: i 

qq: qq7sq%q’: q^R 5775^77 aHq^7 q?qq: q^q 7^5=q:q!^ t7qq ( 3tq;q'7 

q^g: ?7377q7qq: I SR ) ^^^^73 « fqR?i fq^q q 

q?q I 3>'f557qctt q77q^7!^q77=Tf ^ 7 ^q ^j^f^qT't-^rqqqtTi: i 

€tqa|f% 1 ^ _tqqt7^q %q q^ tq ( ^rqq7qsdcqq: > 

q7c5!^q^ ^ajgj q?tr?7 fqi^Stfq: f%q: tq I qq77:%57qT 

? :g-q^g-qtr3-;T . qf5T^rqqTfTqqrqq7. >Tr?r4q. y q^qf^if^q. » qgqrffq. 
^ qq^tofr i^fq-psTqq, 





ci^r ^%qr^=!^^r ^h^t% *?rqr, Ir^qr 

Tr53^5fTq#i 

5Tq'£q5Ti€(qi^[ 

q^q^r, 'T^f’^% =^5fjqjq5I3^lfT 

q^’^tr, 'sqr^qfq qi^^rwr^ ^ 

»lfpiq§H^iT^^^rR:, %^^- 

3=l^?ig;, 5rq^?|=pq^ f%m^«rf%5TqR*q 

=%?5iT^, ^TRTqsr^^^q# qr^s[«i=a:, =3 t^^^ir si^?TTf% m^h 
g^IoqfTFH ^ I q’sqq^ w~ 

■<» "O v» ’ 

51^-q ^i^: q^iTfq^sETr ^^qi^q^i^qfe^WRW 
’JiTqq^Rcrrqqqi^f^T^rqqii’lfFTflc^Tr: ^^TqT?^T=^^s^q?j; { 

TTrTTq-: 1 3T?RRJT f%#?T ( I ^553:5ITEl^ ?l5cre^%: I 3T^lc«fiT*I5e5r 

3RT5ffT%T<=tT I 5T^JTT- ^5T31T^ ^57^^ I I 371^57;: I 

flf%51RI%?- Rl%^ 5FI??in f'^^cffRT^^ %iT I 

^qT=^cf% sT^r^sf^ ragf% qv i ^raig^f. » 37 %- 

giT55?fE^^i\tq^H l aTWqtT;: ST'^R^T^T': I JT?537?Ffr^ ^%0ITfJi55: I «Tf^r: 
arfq^rr: qpan: %qf fq^r^q qie# cii^rF^Tqr^s: ^qr'ir: \ aranr^s: f^g-- 
\ ^?§d5TaT?ieir 1 iftqr 1 cj^ttw^ 1 =i^- 

s^rtrr^ i ^sc^e: 1 wrqr aTTq#S3c»7gf aw: 1 

CT^ST TS^Tim: I qCt^cIT 3fqqV51T ^fStsjsTRf tl^^ssn qi^f | %f^ Sfq^r. 

I W I STTR^TTr: qiTl1f&r I 3TR¥2Fer 

^cqtTLT^sqr: I ttJf qjqsSt I s^i§=nfg;^qq: 1 3TTcrq%^ 1 srrOTrsrra^ gqt- 

sq cr^q qset’^rqq i g^qn'^j i «5'giq.-'3Rf%?apq- 

OTEE =q "q^at 5Tqn%5ET I fftvsYcq^ ^ qsjqTif^ ^FTTiT: ’ \ fq^- 

^1% I fqRT^ ^q%q%q fa7C)®cTqq^3?fJF^q7lfF %JT ^%r:. I BR^cfT^ 
% %Tns3- %: SJlfecTT I q% 3Tq?^^^q;^ sa^^ %q 55lf^^l Sq^^R- 
urq I sFqTTrfq sTgii^sprci: ■■ aj,5Erftr3n5n. ' qs^ « cr?%iB » 

q7:q f%qqiqTf|0T: I ^RT qn5W JEfT f^^qxiiT 37^1^3 

WT^Tlf: iqanr=^ f%=q|E7l| q;itgni%ef \ 875ftq qg. 

? q7:q. ^ qrqqn^q: qvrqk’rqqrerr:. q 3777 : qt ‘ ' ?rqo aii%g;. 
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^c?T5i4t 3^f I 

f^^25tR5!r(l'TTiq’^r ^[Ji’Tr^T 3T?i^w3i?fr^T: 

fg^T^r 3^ I ^r^T^qisN 5rn'^^^f%!joi^qT 

»T^%cX l n^21 ?qqi’^q;=^SPf; I 

'Tri^T^^RTO^^m^T FITW«I# *TI^*S?^ 5?t^5I’BSfR- 

HflUt^ROT ^T3 ^T^^^T^FcT^«T^I^*TR i^W^\- 

*°\ ~ 

^ I ^^Wlc^rr \ fefTf%^: I 3TgT^?[t 

li^iirnti;. I 3T§5rc^f^q^=^: i ^2?n==^^ i «iT^rY: 

!5nWTr3Tc^5i:, > q^CTSTtn^cRq?:: I lf^^I^STq^?t: \ aj^I^saTSTST- 

5=qT =^ ^qt: I l 

fMPci^ tRT=civ?a5»srqf^R2rTf^ I qr^T^R: i g<5f^ 

gt srn^ ’jlpraT: i ‘ 3q%r?ig. i aifciM 

g fetsiRftqifi:’ ^ szfW. > ^ 1^3 \ \ 

3 ^fi?r%qwq- qia 1 ;% > arras^^qji^jR^rif'^T^frir^: 1 cfcr ?frr 1 

51T5ni%RP3T^^5Rn^f^ TI5lR2ITgqTf% %g T^g>JI?lT cT^TT ^l%icTTf^ licrirST 
3jT?3r5fi'’j|F2rgji5Pi'fq 3r^TR g^ri% ^Tsi-qRf gr^t 1%^- 

2T5it qi^ 5tTRra%%g -Prfl^r sr-^jn^tfq^T: »^sTTfq?ir qi r%- 

cfRcit^oil: «Tqq5T qTOTT '^r^I^qr: \ SRq^T qq7q: q: 

^r^qj: » qigqrqfq; « ' ?wrq: qq^/ i ^fg^■^s^^f<'?fit 

qriq q:q ?fi^r q<eq ciq[,i q^r ^q5tr ?n% =q qw qg.i qrq^rnE 

50% qqfqm l ^S ^qqfiqtsq^^^T^^ Si^sq: ^Enq^ieq f^qfqf^qqs- 

tqjrtrsfiTORt %q » ^'isifqq^^iicq^ fqttqqg, > l?3^qjRt q^iqisq: i 
|[f5q5iqi^rqFqi%V ’=q^^'^^qnTqi5BI7%t qlo^T qW(¥raf%cqq= 

4 qg, » %if q^nq^si ffefq#qf q^yqM; ^sras: gig. i 
f%5rq|«i 5?qqf^«i qq^cqq’pnps^dt qi %t%4r gMt gw w%>n«Rg 
41^ gspTiqt g^r %qwfq q^qjq^ 4q \ ggq' BgqRgg^qTg: i 

? gHra®. ^ gt^^. q wnw, 




d 


^5^: ^2T[JTlf^^iqiri qf^^TSSi^St | 

mf: ?=^^T3itTsf^g^3i- 

RsfjijJT I ^«T3^*T^^^otn^iofW3i^ 

sVs’T p f^^IRcTFqE^- 

WRrr% 'T<^wr^^- 

5r(;qq3=(f^ I ^ JTil^^rsT: »TF^^- 

^Tff^ETr si^Hr'TETWT^T i 

^cT: B ^ara??!'Tr«lcI«ir 

^r^r«TOT 

^»Tf^CT %#r ^ ^^TSlgtSfJ^irfgfl ’ 

=^l=’^'^?r I^2T5ifCSI'Tr^l%:T » JT^ €il%oilf5ifq^^c5T4: STlf^ s^TlHt' 
5BI?:: 1 3J^% %S%5Bqr f|qT: l 51 % 1 ^q'f ^ wt 'ETSTT- 

^ g^fi: I 'f%5rf : 'Efsrrrr: i g-i%s(|t 5gTf«JTT^ I ^tra?; arrsqlor eft?i: i 
* g:qt: arsi ’ \ ^%^sj!^ar^^'5rfin‘^: I g??m’'Jim^[?ff #;: 

^twnarT^rSfeTaiT: ^ftoqT: gasjiT: ?rg^ 5Rq^ \ 5{jR«nf ’Eraj: I 

arutf ^aun ^ar ’ ^ ^^srgq-: i grat ttost: \ 5l«r: qr 

j73[Erncr ^sref^reRj^crrfir^ ^ i 573211 sr^qr ^ 

5CfjoiT^^f 5[2[:oT ^^mtrr cTac'^JTTTrtr f^HrEBwrrsi^sc^:- 

?rg5rr«r^’52r =3TqT^2BT 51 ^ qanws^ ^ \ arr^^swEET ct^ 

sqTSrs 5j»a;<ei ^i%rl « qa^ =2CT55cri%q5l.» % f^f^t 

%qT: ^qw'--qf^ qtif I <%q^5Tt 3i;?ziv.q;frifT S®T^- 

5ifSr[^fi%q^2F?TW 2r<^5i. « ^frr5?n% \ qi^: 5?t^^ 
sif^f^ I * grsr 1 ir==qv&s£rf%ff^ ’ ^^=s?r- 

Tii^r'cT: I q7:^<FrTmf^ 2 i%fi. i 1 

sftqsqrt '50q5?i:fJic2pq: i cTcI » 7:5i7TER: ^rntr ^ssr a^w: » 

%^f \ !iq^cRp2|^W!4 ar^^rmL » » BTVq^^^cqp^Jr-qrq: I ^qj^S- 


? qtrsr^. 3Tq^(f^. n arr^; 5qi%ft. 






^^^FTPr^^n^g^cfl i ^r TT^q«j=^ \ 

?:r5=nsR H^TTf^ T^3T^q?q% 

^«TT3^4 %?ll: W*TJ€rf^^4 i 

«?^^r f|%: fi-PTF^rqqflt: qqrqf 

s^f^'Ti^q sqfriN — ‘ , 

€ts[q ^qq m=Eqi%Tltf ^f^g[?^- 

» 1% ( %?? H ^^*fr I 

^<Tr%^T«?r:=^ ^ ^’=q»fr[^^^?«f=asqi^qi% 

mf^q qf^qs^qq^^: q'qqqq q?q^rqqqfq- 

^ ^ ^q-qqferq gq qq^f^ifrrq 

^qqg > ffq i qqiqjfq q^q'qqf^qr qmf^qr — ‘ 

m^fq %si=^qrffTqT?Tlq fq^q ^^^iscq q;^^j=^qn^ 
qq >^q< q^qrq^q^q ^ifr: qq^qq^^qqtq f^^fqi 

I ^f^TcTfisTi^q^^q 3®<?iq^ ^qq, i qq^T ?q^^q 

3TI?ir03q ^ST I ^^SS( ^ ^qr^ jro3<SJ^ \ g^^ig ^qT%% qT I 

fq%T% I T%3r?^q?q^K2r^^g5^q q?qq i ^q^ qtqqqg^qq i 
q?q'^5q% =!5f?q'^qq:iqf : q^q3Tq^Rgq%qj3fqqq l qsfT ’gp4^?iq5I:- 
‘ q3^ q^^qw qTq-qiqqqq " ffq I #q<5T: q%F^og^qq 

cRqW'mqqqq, i 'Q:2K^f% i f|%: i T%Tqq qKrqq q^r^rq: i 

sTfTqrs5=^q: 1 55srzq§: ar^T^r^q %q \ qr55qqf$iqm5=?fjq, > f-5?;’^qi 

qj^ssTT qr^qr 3iq|qn% I qfqfa^aj: J gfR%3qTTnf^ I ‘ arft^n^^SqT- 
qiq^-’ ^fci qjjqqq. I gif^: fqs?fi-?q4: i qqTg^rq^^t^gsifq: i qqrf)- qfq: 

qrqr^qqTq’ss^ciq. t qiq^ii l[r^TSstq?r: I q^iq: ajs: 

sjfwq^r qqr q: i fqf%^ q^q. I afg^fnqs^figqrf^qqq^ 
^qqqr^' i aiid q^q i q?^frqf^^ f^qf?%%q’ijq 
qq qq ^3 %!| \ qqcJtsf^l^frq qqqf5?lTqq: I q;qqi1^<q- 

qersaa^^ qj|^q sqtqRJTqqg^q: I ^qjqq qfrq^rq% qq^'^q 
sra^ssrr^^N' i %?!;=#% » ®r#r^cq?q4-: i ^qf^qf^^qq: 

qr?s^s=^ qrqqR; I Jj^ciq^. » qi^q^q 5j^cq4: I qqyqt qrcfr q^^qr? 

? STiqq. ^ qqqPfTg. 



] 


qcqiTrirg; i *THer^: 

Tiqf ^s«^ISSciTI?lfTq'(%^2 

I ^i qqioig; ’ |% l 

RT^^gcl5c%qir% ^r^T T^fTIiq^rS^^—* \^, \^^- 

fI^?T I I 

|%«Tq: I %%qi q^oi ^Xl- 

5iqT% V5TT ?lSRq*T^?®[fqcqT|l^c?r I 1%1%- 

qi03^TT^T^HI?r flTq3?W^gTS^^[f 

<c> 

qJTq^^ir qiqq^ I 

fn%^i | f^cWT lUcgT l 3RfT«^tT% l cTI’^# f^f^: I 

fSrsT^Tst^^qTJFTigcjrar s^fq^prafr^er m^n efFcj^r^rt ^fPScif^^ i 

i ^qra^y ^css^'-rt 55%qjiTEPT-d ^sr 

grqr q^?r 5f: 1 I q3T#f%55iT%q ^i^Srqf?.!?. i 

BTqsiaf^ I STim'Sn^’ii’Caa: g*3FtHl'=q I 

rfq^i^cfqrql^^r^ q^q: g'TH«'^ %q 'taar^u'tcTtq:, I 3T^T'*f§’iOTq' I 
#T^^r?nqTrr%«r ^ 5-?rt{% i ^rq^ ¥rqq;T5ftn. • ^*=iTg5qfqlfq3f3L » araf^^ 
q fq^ 5T%qat i qtrqf5iqT^siqji% q^q ?r: i aif^q'f'f.q- 

• ^3^% l %q tjq qqiqi?, \ f%^l;sq^TTq^- 

?qq: i f^f%q -plmffd 5Rf!?q gf^^yh^q ir?q 5crqsi?q qr 1i#[: i awr- 
5^^:ffeif¥i[: { fJiPHT^q qisKqqiq: q^T^t q^q %q I %qqtT^q qqqr- 
qTqq. i arqfrg': qi^-. » qfqgqfqr i erofqgqg^i^ \ q i 

q^rf^fcqq: I T%t5tqTq: ^iqqrq: I af^cq qj^qs^^q. \ arqiifq 
aTqTq< ??qT \ %raqjos; raq^e^q qrii qt 2 ji[%; qf?;oif%^q; i:rg ^ErrCt 
q« q^ q:*l qlfqqqf gqqSTqTqtqi ‘ g qJsqqq^^f^ ' ^^qg^qq^Tq: I 
aqrrq^ gq qfqr \ qrqsqr q'Jtgt g^R: » ai^qraRi f^qTiqqqq»‘ qq 
aqq?>4 ’ ?lcr i g(q gf^sqf q%^gq i qiqfqqf^q » arg^tq 
PT*'^ i arqi’Ssr i afqqqi'aqr%q: i q^sq^q q‘qiq%??Tq 

\ ijq ^ fqi%q®'o. q %qqrr%q. v ar^qi?# qrqqiT fr^rq®. 

q arqit^. 





[ 


g^qr'TT^ q^i ii^f Rii^ffitci^ I f%i^- 

^i§cr*T^T<rci i 

%v 

%5f»Tr?TTS?g[:3^'5R;o€f ff^T^oq qri%?[r^3^ I 
5frq^^q%qT^[ qqq^t^q qi^q ^»Tl5?T*q J'sqq^q^qf^^c^^ \ 
cfsr %ra^r^^%a?F^T ai*IIc2TT %TO^T%r5fi(;^?mcfT 
^qT^5[i^^q 

f%^5?T'4iqr§: I I tra 3J^- 

I 5RT^ =^ ^ ^Tl=?[ %4 %57 I ^^IT 

=^na^ irf^^ cWT I fqqr^f^ I affsTHBr 51^3? ^ I fi;qr3R[ft ’kN' I 
^4 '1^ ^rr^rt i cT?T^T^%i% i ?i^t- 

gr^^mgrr % 3tT3T?i=^?;T 4 ^t: ^i^mT- 
2^%^3r t 5rf% I 3iaiJTi:{3i^^% g: | 37T55^?n^ 

3C^'t ?i%?iT 1 I f%r%Tif^ %;5(SBT?rf^ aiF25fig’3r(1% 5ii5C"iTi% 

^is[f ^r^oi =^T555igq4'm: stafhrt ^ I ^2 jts% 4 3"^ 5r??r*it §4: 

'%5T cT?3r I » S^a^Tf^: 5EI3K*:^?T 

5[^*i I % !5RT^ %qf 5a5^TaT#:T s^l^Ei^ltlfcIT 

’SJos^: I ^ ii^r I 'sfiEfT’^rf qf%: qgqrfcr: f^RR^sp? 

^?i5RqWT2rr 3Tq?«3r?rqT ^qi^saTifq^qTcj: i ;t«r^ ^ f%S5fl1% « 

^cfi: sTJiiT ^f ^ ^r^srsilT fqsrs: i 

^T^r a|»gq: 1 %ir^3?T =TS’£SqT I 8Fci:gq^3T ^tsi^CJif q?! ^^rq. \ 
\ ‘srarss^sqr ^5n^ g-^R: I aT34 SG^j^sq;^ i 

geqg^i%% i ' arT^^i^arRrf-’ §% qj^cqq;. < cT%t% i icfi* 

3=rT?rTg>^T5Tf 3tT!C#5T eqp^Tl: I aT ffi ^ - 

5%f^ I 5T 4?f%4 STTOIT ^f % I f^i^irqT QT^dtSEJ^R 

wr^s=rra?'Esff^§sT sserr siiht ^irr i ^'Mf%=*T5cir i arisi^f^r 

I sq-^^rTft s^TKTf^o. ^r^^ffT'T ^TER^i^rTT. \ arq^cEPPEf; rr?5[o. 









^f^rss2i^?q =qr^o^'i%?ir 

JTM 5*7^=^ I ‘ ^5[iR0i?T;(aijff$if^cig; { T% ^ tW’ 

^rncqq^f|%7:3!fmrq^r i 

3^«rr|?[T^ qf^=sTq fqsrq 

r:^ 55[^^ ?Tf^R5rq^^ 


^^=^cr^T ^^rqqqq^rqq«7FcJT qFgq^qr. ^qRT%^«qT: 

^r<3RT 

qi^rqisNkrqr 


%2l1r^^ir f^efT ( g?cPclTf^g[^cr: l %=aTq5# %# %^^^g?=cr: I fqr%- 
%% I f%f%i55^jr %5^*R2r i =^t%t% » ^ 

^TiT?^?n%Fq3TT I qf«*Tg SR^t^ l SRf^ sq^r^ =^^151?; I 

» qs^infSt qi?qr"i5s^jtiqcir t q^: i 

qi%%2r§r: i gtcqtq. i ^ f^'nTcir]^ i t% =qTiq \ 

'%q|t5T qn'5Tff?cr%=T i q’4ti^f^'jicq^-' i qTi%?r: i fim^wToiT 

53^31 fST ar^crg^ %57 m I %T%5liTr«rsf5;^c!t \ sif^RT^ I ^- 

f%aTig'?R»?. I ^Tq'q a^qf %: I 

■?{»: I afnTT^frr • ST^W^ S^rflcfT^ %: I 

I 8ig%jra w I ^'^T I ' 

^ f|^*rr I qfoff i > 3T-lr?:i% i f^srarr 

wr ^ cTl^fFi,! qfei%s3g?;q?f I f%i^=% i sarqjqRT^R #qj- 

I srqT? qRf2rgTRRF?r»T. I %?imT i 

I 5R2r af?i?r: l firmer: l ^?PWW ^Wq^lciaTT I 

creqRRT^ ?I3[TH3q!q g%RT5q55TiR %?? I aR^RTT aT^fTfKrl: i i^fH^TT: 

^32jt: qf^: ^itf( qr ^«jn m^x-. i ‘ ^ q-: i 

‘ q1^ sn^cST: ’ ^ =5%5[: \ ^!srT i ^^ssnsw { 

■f%^=c3r ^'31 I sfi qBTRl: «i*wi: «rr i ' g ’ ^qg^R^q: \ 

^ ^gTf^cerT, ^ arrqni^M httw 




sq^qcl^ « ^r^o^’T- 

^TT%^f^ SrTjqT^ ’ 

'C3 <C^ ' 

fT% I cf^rqio^ *TH%sTn>sr- 

fR5qs(=^^TT^ 

r%?r ^3%%F«irR^i(%Ri%i^^r 

R^'^^OT ’f^^orj 3^Tf|^r’PTlr«T5Tqq%^T^ I 

?Tc3^ ’ f r% I ‘ R^^%R^3?R ^SRR fri^^TI^TSS^im- 

5ifigr«n ^tiit^r ^cslfTR^qi^r 

NW <Sy 

^f^fS^5f?r ’ f% I 

^T% JTTICt JTT^ cT^IT f%^?rT^%SKr^^: sRSJqgoS: ST^IT ^T I 

Bar^qgC. I I 55R«%5Ttqj?T^: Scqgfgj-^r cT^HlCr I 

^iftiarq? qs^i'% I ¥nf^T»Tn%^ \ i 

T%^FTf ^3^3T^fqr ^q^oi ?3ssr: qT^fS^si?^^; 5ljHT I 

sriifcHTiq^ \ TTT^’qt «T^»t^r ^Tsr^^: I er^rr^q 51 ^ 55 * 3:^1 

f^ssT^ » ?r€5i4 I ^ FFttSTj'^: \ f^5r=5[: t 

q^T: m \ ^qtf^cITvqf '3rr^Rqj05T¥3)Tf¥rcq^: I 
arf^ifqtqcfiRt f%$qqf|^T«TfJl. I Tqqj^t'Ji ^ig?^rfe%5r \ raq-i- 

t%^q-qj3^ I 53i55l?£r^Jr f%5T^qonj:|[5T | 

^q^fsr arr^r?*^ sRi^qi %#: i q^T^q^sssj^iErg^iar: 1 
qqjTt i q»i?rTl;5t5T i f%:^q 1rf%q>qr% ^m- 

^i;f1 5rT%f55i«rf’# 1 srrqiT^^T: 3^Rifd: ^;r t 

5ir|^3TT I ^5?n-ci.' sTftra cj^^’q^rr qq^^T { ‘ fSitffcr-’ 

^ qi$ Sifter qq^rt^qaTR^i ‘ f%«ir?sr-’ ^ qf^ f^^sqts- 


? fftwqqrg qs 'g a ' s go sr . =? qqi^sp;. ^ f%T?T5'Jr. y ^qtqrqqperq. q *^tfl«r, 

^ tr?5. vs f^q; jf^ST. 



I ? ^ 

^ ^i%5i flr^- 

f^^n'^^^'ms^TR I %«i5qiarq5r^r 

^c^J ^ ^iT#rf% — < %, 

TIKSt ^qpT^ f^qH?fTr% 3T^|:^H- 

»THr ^5[qr% ^ t ^i%i%^ 

|qf€fscrqqfqqt4 q5T^?C I f% 

q#^r ^»:qqqqq q«ri^- 

q-sqiT^ R%?:T^qqf q%:^ I qgqq qqi^qfq’sqrq | q5=qq 
iq^[%q%qHqr(q»f?rnq%5q qjq^ ’ ^fq i 

qcf: Hqj^-qqqr^q^r ^i^r^'^^qqrfq^r^qR qr^V 

qqwiq ^iqrqq HqiTq^iqrqu^fiTqq i q sioi=>=q 


wq^cic^pn'^^ \ jqf: c^racEETd ^jt i q^qoif fq^fr 

f 5=^ %JT I %Tgi54 %5T %?f \ T%flr^ 'dsfnqi \ 

3Tq?ftgT'3f5Tl=ardqTf5i gigftot STTOIT^tfSl m I 

^551% »T=e3!dtf% 5a52TJi I ftdfqcfTI%r%TcectT afotr 27^37 g: » f^diwm- 

s?ig^^5T i%^iR5T: g^sqsFrd f^ESfr; ’^^sqwra e: i 

sjtth arisurd w- \ 3Tl%^%5TrRr^CT sTTf^fi^tazrsrr srs^sr 
set: I STJTT5a?T5Tt ^»Tf%^?ran I fl sflllq^ q^T35^qT I TTc^T g^^T ^EfSETSTT 
S’^nqr I #5T?rr arT%: » arfcrsif^sT swrs; \ 'fSrsff^'-^T;-’ ^?3Tr^r?T "q^’ 
?EqT^’7IT: I 1^1% fqqJTSC^ER^flTqT » q^jScTT I 

T?ri:«is^pwq: I 3^cg g=ggf% sqqqmqTfe i srqqrr^ f^ctssfq^ i 
f%¥ti;^rqfSr5rEgEqT|5'3t if^T "^qT;!^! I %qET?^ '^q- 

i §:^q'q I'-^sti^q q-sq qq; ( fq^LfqEIT %qqqTfq^q sSf: I 
TTcT STTfSr^sEq- m \ cTcT tf% » ^fTTl^q# 5^: I qq^ETT fqt^ai i^T51% 
^f-q^s# cnq. I ^q qq 'qq q^q » fqstrsf3T?5TqsEcIsEqTqTf&: 


? aTfvqqjtfq^ETfq--. i%rrq?iqia;. 






[ 5l«TfT 




^i^gf^c^r RST^i^n^^i^'r ^t^t- 

4^\ ‘ JTH??T^: !R5J%^ ^j 

I m=eq 

sTia^g; ’ fr% | ^T^H??^r- 

^ — ‘ ?[ifl^^l^^^lRoii ^q^ais^g; I q^fidriT^^; 

^^nt*fl^q ’ fl% ! >TrT?T=qTRoqrsiq qi^qi « ^rqq^cl ’ 

1 ^t^isfq qfq5if^=qEr^ilKcq[iRrsa.l 
gg: ^qaln^Rq^i ^f\€\ ggsW §^- 

v£j vai w i«><^ >o 

I gff^^qqg IRc^T^^rCt- 

q(^; w>H\x x{m\x ^rag^^^Ror ^ 

^ ’ %-p ' ' NOVO 

gg^i^ggmm* I gg%g»F3i§f^5r- 

^qsqgtgi gf^^oiT ggr^w^ge’i-^irrerq^qT^qT g^Tf^’!?qu 

siif^^q^ qr-qq^q;. i ^cjqi'^®4' q^q q: i q;i%q f%qi%T 
2paq q^ac^t ^?n?q: I c|5?rsr5l 5^ I ^<T^q: StJqt 

\ =q^qq^Tqqqt qi^sifriijt: i qrq- 

qR ^fq qqqrq i qqr ^f=?fi5qq:. i srqf^ i 

q5?i:qi^®qiT^g'q:q?^a9^^sT% » ^qjiqr q^Sj ^^3-f igi^ » f^rq- 
qq#q qfqqg. » ^qi%qgqqiqqi!qqq qrqi^Tiict q^i i 

q% ^ ^tqssiqjqqq- i qiqqr IKT^ qr^i^qc^tt- 

■^ifq %q I qqqTS55 gqt qis^f^lf^ qrq: \ qjt f^f%qq i qj'jfr q>rq. i 
cIcT 5 T% > qj^qqr qq qiqr qq fqqqm q?:qT: qr I 

gqiq. » qfjqt q^r s[iTq=#qq;. i ‘ qfrt‘i^q'-<:qf qqq: ' 
^c^n; > 3?^ ^ ^ qj?. I 3?'rqqgqT'=qiqq. i ®cq 

qqr i qrqqw^ qqqqsrqsgfsqqqBi^q qrq^qqsf^^ i%?:rqqTq f%%qq 

5gTqqFiq:> s^eri ^qqrq,! gqcqr^rfst q^qrqifSr I aq^qi^fSl gqqtqifSr I 
qtcqfjpiaif qfqr % q^riqiiqi*. \ ‘ q^^fSr^iqi: ’ sqfqf^Scqs | 

“ j oqrftJ%. q§OT^5qf:. "”” 



^H^TT^FcT | *T1^V 

3^«T #5T ^T^5T?T^T- 

5=r^^t g35*?Tt f*Trt w 

ira?! qqr ^if%^5r^oirr oqTp^T?o«iT-s^ 

I ‘ RiR^xf r^^T ’ fl^ 

<jsf ^r sj’j'sq »TT*!%=^cl — ‘ g^ 

oqT%?r5'sq^rq% 

flJT'q^TST^^T 55ig[r^e*T^^% 

^fq ^qq q4^qr%qm ^qr^n^Tiq^WT qqq- 

qi^q^qqici^ I q^qTqqRqqR#«?q q^qR 

g§rHT^i=Eq% ^qRr fq5iq% ^T% fq%% Tq%1^: ^- 

^q^T Rg'nT^fq’jii q5i^oqq2oqrrfq;^t^g[q$nai^;%q%?^q 

. a 

arrfgqf^^: i ^^3^=53^:. 1 i ^ 

% I l^^;i5q[%<^Tf^5T: I 31^% I cnq^Jf Tfr^r^lT I ^%5T I 

^qWfflsrsT I qj'fer !?Roq ?I%?TT ajwt: qt I 

sq"^ 5 bt'|o 4 '^4' q^r: ?iT I gqr^eqq 3qr%gj|^pf§q'^ ^ \ 
3Rq=gR^:f^ I 9Tf=l%'^: » ^ %: I ^^-■ 

sjts^ 5j^qR;^«rrs«E{5rrg^f^qT=^^: i ^^PSRt^lr^f^ 'rfe ?Rr^rf^%: \ 

^q^r<5|T¥zrTt%f^ ‘5r%'^lraf. qts: \ stq^ i ‘ ^ qra: i 

eJT^^ciq. I qscac^oi l 55I^ST ^?^0I f%q: S^q^rq^ nq% %ST 

ct^!^ I TOqt aqr^crr sqilir %g^nfn ^rf^tRL i ‘ ^ 

tsr^s^q- ^;^55f5L5?i; I f^srgf^: I ^a^jRrf^gsfr qtfltciq- 

tf^’ET^T TffiiTCr^^an^rFrgsTcrssr^ qTqs=€t?vw<^9'55BT^?CTt^ i 

gq^ qrqjg gqqRi#: g%i » ' 

si4?q»i. i ?rqT=CTf^q: erqqgj^q: qr f5tCi:?5r: f^ %q q: i 

giiSr 3I: I gfs[; ^^T^qqvHi qr^t^iq^ i ?=qT£f « f^si^ 

3nR%^ I fq^ Wf Wf^’- ' ' ‘f^^qt f%qwtr' 

^ ^saTf|;qqTf%q;q<nqfN5 s[f^ vrrq: \ ^^rt^Rsisr:: qg: i ssr^q i 


t ^PTqff^%;. =? Bqifr. ^ sref^ 








I gjfoi 

€rjTR \ T%^5l5[5Tt ^TS^T ^'fl 

©y SS? 'O O 

€r’T f5i sqiET: ?jtl[si frRisrrg’Frr^i^i^rqL I ^^3- 

I ^=Ea5qT^r^'^SqT^aiF 5qm^«r srUJlF^T'^JT 

^Tq]^5iq?^TOTsqrr^^cF^ I RW^i^^T srr^^isf^ 

^5r^4'rr^'T«T^ 1 f q^rl^rr f ^r jt^t ^ I 

HTSf mt %^Tf^ ^’Ttf^Tf 

f^^rf^g^'JT(5*Tqg; i ^cr; 5 ^jt[*i|^f^^2't- 


f:^?r *T?g i ®rr%% ^sr i ^st^rorf fifi^r^rt 

stW ^5wr i I sff^Tf^zraTJi: t i qj^siss shtt- 

5i^^%5iTf5i^r%di^s^dsr: u^T'^ ar^ ?r: I aRar^i \ tf^ji- 

i " a^r w ^tg: I q^^qgaksR^ ^arr^ ' ' 

S[f^ 55T^^: I S3 » =q ^Tq^I^ ^#f: I afqqt: I 

qRqT gqrrTg5fl[!q^^q i ^rf^q^q cWiL i 3T«?rq sti^cqsi qjjfRqivf iqf^: i 

WcFTR:, l BTISirg qTiORiq; l ^SicJpq-qrf^ qi qiqr I 

‘ 3qqqtf«i: ’ ^ qi^ sq:q: qrf^niqw: ^q^Rc^'W fq^qq ass^jt^ t 

■Sta*^^: l qsf^vSiqr ^Tr: qiq: ^qq^cj^sq \ > ai--*:q^Tq^ 

sTjjjj^ I qrqi’aq qg^q^q q=q ^iag=q>: i arqif^i'sarsnc \ f%53t^i5q!g-55T 
&T55q5T^§P?a^r q^q 5q; \ arrarq qiFcqi i i srurqqttF 

qqqq: i »iqt qq^ f|q?qq:.i qRqpcfi t li^qf^fraai i qrt qcir )%T?f- 

wr \ f feqqrsq ^qqj^q l i^qqraq^J^ 1 3Tr%^q 1 f5|^?cn!3q'3;, « 

f^^r qqr q^qi: qr i gjr: gq; i aqr^i^^^q \ qqi^grg^qjeqr^i^i'a^: i 
3Tf%qqTqisf3R%s^ \ <?5ET t^qjfl^aqgifTqr I 51% qi%^q j^r^F » 


? TfsrqTr&T:. =? 3rqro. 





i X ^ 

I arfqfq Rqi%f^^ 

g?c[< srriTi^c | 

rfsr T%^raT: 

“ qr, ^5?qf^i%B=q^aT 

^?fif^c?T qr, 3TBqv=q^'^: q^i^rqm fq=f^qT^ 

%q'r #mcqf ’ ff% ’qiqqioii ^^\ 

‘ BB T%\T^TiBT-. qiFm> ^f%^q«r: 

BH q^q5 f3f%=E55r?TRf iTijn-'^qoii^ 

V23 

iT=csg; I ^ TT^: qi qCi^qrf^ q qt^ir I 

^-5^1q€tq»%q fq^Ts^qii-q^Fq^raTR \ t% qjfim ^ 

Bq^jf T%qs{T% ’ f 1% I ‘ q5i%^5r T%sf% | i%'^q 

^q q-qq; Bcqqq I ’ fcq^tqr- tqi^^qq Bm 

q sqgr^B: i qi^q^qwti^q T%f^^T^q5Tf%Tiq=qf^- 

%^qL • q^qi'q^ 3 ^ 5 = > irf^^wqq5W3L » 

f^qr sr^BRT ^ f^srq^gf^sq 1 

sqfR^ciqL l isg^cl^eq ^rqriqrqq^s^qqq^ I srfg^sgfT qil : I 

%f%f^raT aTig: \ f^qjqr: q=cqRq#[f^ I q crf»^ =q i 

q^oit q^q gq. 1 T%cIRfft^^T^ % %qf 
f^«^qi?cq?5r 1 3T%cfi=qit§i'Rra |pqip?qres%ftcq^q fq^qqiq^sTqqrq^q 
qr®^ » ^Sflf3l?qr qjR^^qi I ' ^sfT^tqT * qT% q^P^TSt-- 

^q: I , f%^f^^,TT: « qr^-qTl^^^qW^Wq I 

qqR: qqr^T qf^^^qi » q% I ?e?afeq: qRqi q^W 

q: I ‘ qiq'i^5^qqTqTq% " fcq%q qf^rq^ irqw qq: i ?qf%d gsE: \ 

gfq aasaft f|;5T; I f^cq- t^jsjRq I JTTqFTTS^qwi 

»ftqqq \ q’fqrq^sH^q \ ^ ssrf^qqTqrqT — ’ §[Rt ^^Irtt \ ®r#5(Tf5r 
q^rfq 1 srq# 1 " ?:i%^ sr^ » 1 q?^ 1 j ‘ jts ' i 

^qq \ %q 55 qig^§q ^q \ 3 qq?;?S[^q^: l ^ STTSjft: srisdtq!^ % 5 T I 

? ft57f?qo. =? ^5To. 1 %qqT*.; fT^tqlwqT^, v °q # [q? qa^q . 

H ^?qljq%q W®T. 





[ 


U 


i ^qqrg’sR-q ^^\- 

qf^T^rmct ^ 1% I v^\ ^ntqi avi?qqfq^Tqfiqg- 

f^T%|qft^rq ^qq^Kq^q^Tss^ ^isrqTiqfqq q^iq \ 
^qqi%^^T?q?5’aqf^5(% q^oiHqjsqr^r'q 

^^^qrqq=ES5^-‘ H^r^gori^qr^^iq^^t 

^ ^qT% I qqqH?3q;, ^q- 

^m:, q5«qqf qiqra«^q fq^qi ’ I q^q^qi ^qr 
?ETq^r H#^q^nq — ‘ 3?Tfqq^rH4rq q^sqf q^qjq^q 

^jjqi^qrq^q H^^qqq^^M ?irq^S-q q^fq^qi^ir^i 

fqR »^q qfiqf^qr s^qq^i i > ^qqR q^iq^r x\^\ grq- 
qiiq^ f^dM ^T^f qi^^q fqt^cq ^miq^qr qr^gdr^qq^i- 
^q^cqr^qiq 55% ‘ q^«i » ^qi^^qr=^ I 

^qii^saq^qi^^^* ^q^q^Eiqi qiq ^i^^qi q?^^ 
x\w- q^r fq%':qTqiq3 — * %q =^:rqd'i^ ’^qifqr qcqr3rr=ES?rT 

55ft3 31^% =3 I fJt:511flJlf3 f^I^^t'^'ir*?. I 5q[S|^|f 

qqfq^aq^ > ' l^^ra^I^saj?arg^2TTi^ ' 313^ I 

aTTqf%f5ra 3^: I q^q q?^q^ci5F5[q; I 3Tq(Y- 

iscq ^q|Rq 1 5^q it^ fqqiq i ^srqi^fTC^ 1 1 qign; 

\ qq^sif^a ^fqwq; 1 sr^w q^q ^ 1 f!^#q ^Tg5%qT- 
^^sqiH: I qrfqf^rqiTrq'^ 1 '^Btqqr'^q ^frfir^ft’ ^«qfR: 1 orq s ^q^s^trqrq- 
'^sq qisq: qjrqqn^qrqiq « qr^^T g^T 1 ^|t gqr^qf «'jf^qcEif|3: 1 
ejjssRft- I srq^t 8TTJFqq% ^qr I ^m ?jgRcq4: 1 qjrrwiq \ 

*iqq«ftq^qTq'?T: \ qTqT3»^ qxqcf: I aqj^ qqT mx I qir ^q: \ 
q^aarf qjq I %^: I ^q^lfqqW q^ri?q4q: I qf^cfq 

qfs^q I 5q^?q4: i sqq^q ^ ai^r: i srqwr^ f^qcq^: 1 
sTFir^T^ qqi 1 ew q qrq q ^Tvqiq;. \ srg^frq ( arniqiq qrq 
I5?arr i qrqTi %f qf ^ I '!:rqRfi4 1 sRqrq’^^r qf^l^q^qr^ 1 


? qqq1%qiqT^qo. ^ tlp^frq. q ^qqo. v sqqw^rr. 







C| ** 

fiT3[^*r«fif^ — ‘ ^T I 

i%*T^PTi«Tf«^ » ?i% I i4«ri3cqiE!TR — 

' ^i^ger 

I ^^?55fT ^«fs^T?|;^^l^of[ g^Tit tl'H^F- 

Jlir iTiT^^TI«TiTf^5re*^#T ^qoTragoir^^I W[r^- 

i ^\m { 

^«if^=5|5^<q3qr«i =^q^^‘^7i?Tis5!?TF sr^- 
^0i*Tr^fT I 

I ^f ^{^'Taisf ^F«iT- 

f^^^\ 5fT %5!R5qT^^ ^R*TJT*FSr ^ ^mm \ 

’T^r ^lST»^mr[^T 3fTT[Si^R^54iq«^S?T g^R^cI I 
5TRr R^^RT ^T 5r=sg(€}^'t^ ^55^^ TRR^m I 

ercoq^gf^ I STI^T^r ^ I 

^ ^ \ srssft QRoqR t BTrqi^q q5%q i g^5^q5C \ 

«rsTT^ 'qsRTfS: I qs^q^il qjrqTR: I qqq^^q^; 

^qr I RT^stot; g5(; \ ^ofiqsqrqmRsqt R^SffewqRL < 

5rr=^ qssq =^55 w i ^cq^*- 1 sqTO’ft 

qif^sqqicfT l aqqjq- f%qT?r » iq^3#I2tT §q>wtf>f ^TRFiq^qjiMqscr I 

^ffTt^cf: Rf§r5T: I qtqgc. I q?n?sjqq5{Taq^lf% q^T^^qr \ 

^3[^: ?rqT^K^: I =qqi! qw^^r i srq?^ qtqqL > 

^f%Scr^ ‘ i^qqsrfHvq: ^q: ' ^I5qqq^ » q^cR^Fi: 

gqf qrRsqiT: q^iqsa^^fRstfqigi^cJlf^: I I 555sqT ^ I 

q(5ftqf%^TqqTf?%q [ q^f q5TgTq%!aqq[. I qi '^qrrT ?iqT I 

^^5iqi ^t:w I qs^%?qq: t 3=E®i^q 1 » ' 

? qfqqqi qqr. q^qrrrnia:, qiffqsrrqra^TR;. 





c 



sT?rqr^jTim4 irr’f*T^sfr^^’EiT 

^ I ^R»Ttr^ ^oT 1 t 

w sfi^^ f^qrrr?T 5iT^«i?x^ I 'tC'i^- 

»fTOTrsr%sii: i 

^r^T5?|'Jr 5=q'T^ct I c[?5iT^i>V| ftI2T% 

f^=qm H^cTTc^rJTr^r i mVrf'^frxrqr r =^i^ct- 

^r^R’Ti %7?f^c’T^qT^.|i;'57r TR^^ir 
#qF R^^rs^ci:^ i msfq ^^z: \ ^i^- 

Rq5^^5[^qf*tTrq i %rRoit q5f^ f^^cq 

\ qT^q> ^%^q- 

qqp^ qf^qiqFq’^qTiq^iqqqqi^ 
qi%'^trq qqf%^2qT5fiqqTqr?q ’ fT% i q^qf gi^fqqj- 
"Iqiqf^^qTqiqq ^^^m^ fq'iS'ioi? ^rq? q^q- 

qqqf^fq fq-qq^^^r^ q's^i^qqm^q fqqrq q|5[?q 

S[f% I I 3r^Tqt 5rT’=sS5dtfq l f%- 

?[ 55 r I f%«l 5 ? 5 r 4 : I sr^ ¥i#r sp^r: t ^^r: i f^iqp^r qrqf^cqr \ 
5 rr!?q^Rrqfi: I g^TTc^rsqf^i^i^cirq-: \ 35 ^% i ^qr^s^qrSf qr 

qj: I 'Rf^qm: qf?2 t^qiai: I 5Tr?IJ^ I f^f: I ^'tjfT 

¥rirq;^ q-^q ?jqr 1 qfTq|q q^aTSsIqjq I T%R:i3BqftqT 

^Tiq^sOTr I 3P5t^f55tTT^cR3T I ' 3Ti!3^ivr?f-’ qfe arr^^r: ?3Jftq- 
I qi^q5^3^«tT qq^ q5^ f%q^?ir^ qr^qi i qvssif^q^Lt^ 
\ f%crq q^Efog^ \ iqr'kq ^^tq- 

^qqi I g^^iqi<a%qiT%R5^qT9f|^qr i « ^sqpi- 

I arq^qf ^f§q1?qqf%^it i arsqgq qqpgit: 

cI^iRRC, i t?frq. i aisqfqsq ^qt^ | fq^qiftqr I 3Tg^%fq « 

tq^q qif^^5^?q4: l q?q: 3?Tq^q: ?% fiiq q^ i q:«iT!5fq 
?i% I q'^T5tq?q m q%; i f^wqfq^q^: i qmtq \ ‘ qm- 
^qqrnRf¥?qt tq: ’ qqq?qq: | f%qTq ^fqr I 3q?q qr^frq. I 



q^qqr. ^ q qjqqq;. 





‘ fsycqysqg; ’ qsr ^1#T 

^m^T fTcq^ci: T^^Tgi^m 

{^4lrrf35r^TcT:-‘^f% r£l?qf?5HX|T q5WT^^^ 

mH\ h^^^^\si i ^^^ 13 - 

^t^\ JiqirHsrqg ^5iTl^5y;^qyi:T^|fqf^q^37>y%^^yaT(qo^i^;C^?| 

f^|r^«l^lf^^ ^T3?Rr^5^^ qR=^qT^^01T^Rl?f5Jcqi?JT I 
cqTT% JT^l^rq^qqfiy^Tfq » |f% | m\ 

B^h^ ^cfiaT q^r ^ 1% I 

T%*Tq*!R»TR# 

gfq^ qp5rtjyFr|^ ^^^r^I<J25rfT4’T[# B^ ^[^Tt- 

sqi^qRi^rac, I 

?15T: 

s^rre^rrsf ^'!^f^c^T \ 5fri2in%ri^: ^ 55r¥rR^- 

mm I srg q^i'Hri^rsgsr: \ \ 5^=%: arq^f*. i ' ?r?Tt- 

qiscq^d^qq:--’ fqqict: 1 3 ^ 1 % q^t% ’qRar-di i 

cqiPl^flTq; I ^q qq: I ' aTsqqiTqqL, ’ Sqq, I ®r^r- 

^Tqf q^qqrq. I f^fq m\ Raqc ^T =qi5§> qf^^r 1 f^tsi^i 

gt^5lT ^^^?^^^^%q|f^. \ qqi \ q%«3R;: I gyjpqi^fq: 

?rgs[: I gr T?q q^q: %fs^ ^of?qos^ q^Tqog^ 

cf)R I '•qrfqqi 5iT?m1^ ^ 55 ^ ( gsT qsifeT 

I qftqqr § 5 ^ 35 ? i q^Trsi: qjiq: i i 

qisr^of f%5Bl%% qq% q^qis^crqi > ^Rqqf^T^ f^qtf^^qqq;, I 

‘ qRqqi ’ qfe q^f^%qqq, I q^li^T ^qrPi^lT I i^q^r s^qqqqqT I 
q^'-BWjqT qqq^S^^r-i:, I fqRqqrq qrq# q^ q: 1 sc^cfri^ -^qTf^ %q 
I 3q|q arr^r^ i arr^F^cq*^: \ cTcT 5 # \ 3T=^qT#i f% 6 q; i ‘‘siqr- 
5%qrf%^ i%>3>’ ^5qq?: i 3T'% 3^^(i% g[qT I ' strqqrq ?cq^^ 1 qqr^f- 


? q^qrpqr. ^ q1%qqT. 



[ 


li’T^l’TR f 

^r 3??7JT%: ^F^R f%*T^»irTTgT, 

?Efl^^ROT f%*C ’ |f^ I Bl 5licq5r^g;j|^ f^3=l?at^- 

C\ ^ 

^H^FsroT. ^^i^fi^Tcffsi: ^'T^^^IscrT^I- 

^^OT %??r%J1?Tr’T=5®c]^ I R ^T%m^a[^R ^2TT%- 

mm ^<r 51FtT 

'TROfffq \ q5T®"t 

m\ fqq'JTl^q { 

5(f^g^cqrcr^oT IqqrqT 
?srj^iTi^^s?T gw fg^iw 

^gfwTT^^wg I g^g^^F^tr 

’TRtT-'^tr ^r^fF^rqci: I ggFWT^T^o^ 

^ajg ?a^oqT gi^fg ^^\ ^=ewg ’ ffg i m\ i^^fFig^- 

^gr^ml^TsrqgT rt w^oitgi^ -^I’Tgci i ^WTf^s^^wis| 

f^?ir arrq^j; ciq^ i f%-4f^gr *jTi^5*r 

qj^^sT 5P?. \ sp§*j[F^^ SPSfiR ^55q)q. » srqqa^ srtq^w i 3?rqT 

»TqgJl I SRT^fT I ^rf%5t^ I f%^^I^5ST 

SRs^r I '3?g#tS|5-: I ^TRnt qfl^ojfi^ \ cp?;qT: g?|g I 

qr^q^sm^f^ i 5?r^: ??i?q cist ^g^Ft^qL * 

» ‘ 3®n5q%: qHm’C’fqiR. ' i arstff^ ^qicat^oi 

55sq3g||^5r^ snqr^ qt l f^si^ l qr^qiclT l aqiSiq \ 

clfa3?qf q?nq[. I ^cSERiqi giRfV I ’^h \ ®l^% « «F^ ^ I 

fW: I q5[cRq fqq^ t g^qqqqi qq^s^ttciqi s sfivqt ?i%ctt i f%qjt i^- 

SC^L I arf^W^^q^-: I fqqqfqGRq qqiquf^l^q^T sqiHT stqqqt qOT; ’9T » 


? ^-f^q. ^ 3Rq% aqqmr. \ f^qr^qqr^sqrar. 




I ^ X 

rWit^I S5c5f>f?gf3TTl%f cTf | cf^ 

5rT^^^*T’T[%^T<?T«r ^rqqg^TlRcf- 

fgf«iT#Eq ^^s[gTfqg[g?T^q ’ 

fT% I ^cq^*lT?q%: q’=qqf%T^qqqi f^^qiq^r 

§qq% gf?q5t nm q^gsrggqgfi^qqiq. i 

Hi5f^ ^T^^rqTqqfqq fi-qq?^ qqn i 

fqf^qq ^qr^qo^^q 

^isrqT^qrsgspqoT qt^fqqqqrf^q^^R^Tqq^qq I qq.^- 
i%f^friq T^%^^?irTqqiqiqif^cq q^^q1^q^^q55[iq^T- 
fqcic^* qjRqqisfji^qH^i^r^^^fTqf^^rqsqiRi^qqqDrT- 
q^gqoq q^^S5[5^f%^|5ifiqfqTr^eq^^^r=^fqq55[qiq4 ^- 
favqq?iq'S[ofiiqrr^gTfqq2^^^# 4i^i^ilqqr^c[r^?j H*flcr- 

9nf%s f5[3T ari?q; I g-5r^^?r JFsrmga^JT i arq^^ i li% 

T^^irs I ^cq»T5g^;i%?Tf q^rig: i \ qiqqjgs^qjtt fq5(;=«q'Tf?r«?^qjR 

w^i i f%m%?rq^i?r ^qi: qiCRqrtlreTc^cq'^: i arqfqgg^oqj^ i arqr- 
sri^q'^: I 'ccsrf^rf^ • ^qRsqos^JT ^gRgg^t^q I 5^ST: i STfir- 

gaFq-^q^qfiqrf^ I =qt^ %qqq;t =q =tt^qqq% I STI^ q^q 

?reg5ESfiR5iT5Tg, j =^55 « '' q^ qr^ qqrifSiq^ qr ' 

?iqRL » ^'qqq% ^ ^5sq4*iTSRTRqrf^q=qT %qr^f5rtgTqt 

I OTqqq I i%RR^^g^5!nq ^ itrqg 1 qwe^^r^q 

%qgsqiq^ #iTqq?q f ri^qg 1 ' %^r qj§^ s^rrqj^q a^qil^qf q’q: i 
SF?q^rf fqfqi%^ q®#r ^ ii ’ i armqRqql^ 1 arreqT- 

f^q;:: f^^qjqrsrr: 1 ggf^T.qqg i -i^prqjqi ?:5qqiqT 1 it%: 

sgqqSi qrffTKqTfqg^rqqgqr^ ^goqg 1 qqqn^ ’sgqq: » 
sqrqgqg 1 ^artfcrt^nr^ \ -qiq: i q'Vqfgr 

5rt%35 qtl^rg .1 f%q5^: gg|: I ^f^?q^mq«eq?sroft-qg I 


? q?qrn=5^5g?q7FPr. 





^I?rfai'TT2^‘ T%f^^rf^9[^rTT^'nc4 =^%d?^TT^^qS¥.^TRISc4 

^ ^=^T^T=^r^ipq: R’=q3^o^qi 

^ ^^TRl'^^R r%ff^ Bt ‘ ’ 

?5t5[fDg5T: fK^T ^JTT^c'Tf^qffr 5r«rFr ^s^Tisr: \ 




^f^q^^Tgf^OT if*Tl^OT 

^^5Ti^qqi^OT4r%?i(l%^^'^’JT ^*TRi%^OT "TR^S^ ^TS^R 
RRfRrn^cr RT%«lk#i:r?T 

I^^=5r^oiqjq^giT^RI%-q5q5^I«I»?rcnq5T^q^ T%l%'sqjTTOT- 


?Brrr=^qffrf^ 5r%«^R:^ \ qi?^ qa?^ t ^f|?5T f^q ^cqrf^qj^si; \ ^il^- 
?# i Tri 3 n 5 rq^: qjqasi^Fsr: i =^535# §f^i 55 ?qqL < ' f^'fi^- 

'■ i[f% =^ 531 ' €t^Ji;. \ •■ %iT f^'^r-' ?% =qqq t 

1 aifl^r=^T^¥ 2 i^'^g ^nig aTra#^:?! ^cqsq: i 

^vrnTSTjq;. i \ ^CTsrr ^rsni^sr: i 

q^frf^qnf^^qrf sr«irf^ 1 


I gqiasqresTg ^5i^5#JT » ^gqqrq^: mm I ?i!a4 

aifqgqt, \ %st ^stt i f%f cr*- i>RT?r gCr 

%fr I srq’sqsr: q^tq^T I arr^qqr^^ ai^rRt. i ipfejii q^q;. 1 q%; ^sqiqT- 
q^ q^q i qr^^ftq q^ictij. i f5ir#r qm^qi5^?q«|: 
qr^q qjq^ cfqlt^^ qf^iff^55?q: % qg^^T ^qjq^s^q: qiiqiq^: 

ttlWCfgcjjT: qj^ar g[q^ I ^qflsEqqnqr 'S^EqqioiT f%q^: qrqqt 


? qTEqq;, ®3?grqq„ ^ =qgp:?qq:; =q?:or?qq. q qr^rfq-. v q^rsq®. 







^3=efm: 3 I 

f»Tr^4 iTfSJiTT%wsr ml[f?cq^r^q?r Rflcri#^' 

^ <* 

3^(^r^r ^^c5#rs3^qf^ I fq- 

I ^I3=iqT157- 

^q T^pqqqqqfOT f^q^I^; ’ | ^fTf^T *?r?TRj^Hr m)- 

m\ w’T^TRaHqR'Jir ?;ottt^«?m^ 

qrqqtTg^qr^*^ ^I5FfTqr[^l|: I clcRfl^sqm^'^qT ^g- 

?;T5T5|f^^T 

I %q ^r5f^^%- 

\ =^4 ^g^rqq^ i Trri 5 fq^ ^ q<q =^ qgrq^# ct^ « 

‘ ^54 q^q^ScjSfqiTT: | i%f^T 3TI^Tq^^efi4t 4?? qx I 

q^r^t^TT?!! q^^qr^ir^’^^rsTf cRaiH^ I SSiqaat q^^l, I g^TM 

^g?2rTf4 frr^rrm 4 st ^rr «9r: i f^^jrf f^srq^ct^arRsq^ci'^q 
qJTq: ^155: l I ^iTgStfi^S^qvTcErTEi; 1 < 

f^fj^sraf qjipr4 5rCl=r^(f^2l4-. I qR; ^qifq?;iqT: QJ^T; I <iqT 

^mfA’ q an^ ^qf % qqrqr^qt '^m qq^sq qf^sq 4qf ^ i 

^(IJ %^fJi t qrqjs; I !3:qtT%^r ^qq^ci: qq't^ofT wr^^: I ^qq- 

ffiqT?rT^5lT?^q I qT>q qq%q » l^qs^qT q^q qq; I 

fq^qf gpqKrqtq;. » fqqqrq ( fqqq ^^fqqqq: I ' gqqrq qrqqqqi^ ' 

i;fq =^34? i scr^iqT^q i qi='^ sqree^ ^qf^ qqr i sjq 4 
f4l%?iqL » §f%: a^T^^q^q 1 %qT qq^Tf^fT^q ^qtqfT 

qi%q:. I qqaiiqq qfqq qj^qr: ^pfaq: qvrqr q^q i q|tw qf iq qr 
qqqlq qifTqqrqq:.i3Tgqi3 4q4t rqsrqi^ir fqacq q!54f% ^qr 153 ?^: ^qg; 
f%qq^qq=q^^4qaqTtr qj^q i ^qqqt*. q^q q4qTq,i§^#if4fq q(qq;i 


? 3Tf?rq. s qfq^q. \ qqr^, ^cRrsq, 



I 


fTI%^3»ft^ I ’ fT% I ‘ ds!liT%s4 ^\^^- 

^ ’ ,1% ^^^\ ^ 

5T5!% T%r«f f%5Tf=^f^c|tl^«7q^ — ‘ %f%- 

^^«Tfq25^i j%3=i^^r^T^ ^Ti:cq 

'Ttr^c^T 2fi=q5^ri»T[- 

^a:5[^3'i^^RT I %3 ^^®r- 

f%c5^T f^-c[r’Tf5r=^TK^T T%^Tcr#^ 5 t- 

s[T%®r 5(1^3 ¥r^T^fif|^H[?rRi25??f 5»-^% 

if^^T^q- ^qfTqxTI^=^[S^^?C-^‘ vfj qt^f; ^ ^s^sqT mm- 
q: ’ I % qf ^%^\ R^qcHqq[. I 

f%f|^ q^q m \ srqgw-q i f|crqi- 

I ’tt^: ar^K: #qi% qf^T%f^ I qEFRpqqi^: I 

* qqjjqrf^f^sqrqit^ ’ ?cqif%fq'q5qq: i gsrf^r?;: { 

5n?R. • »i§p:wq fqsr^qq^ i tf^i;(%f%: qr^airq^l-: i f%^r?i^f^- 

tq=q^ff^: i argq'tq^ i "^^^# 31 : 115 ^: i ‘ 

’q> qq^ \ qrs^qiq qTgqarqm q?:iq>qt q^if% ^qi i 

‘ qqtoi 5q«3qq-’ sfrrqf^ qr^rgr 1 %qT{^ i Qnf^i?isl[q ^qfgrs- 
^Tqi^tts^ \ f^sr^^pqrt 1%rf^(%?lqq^Jt \ ecqq^5Tqq^f%c5[»^ « 

5^q s(q?qq:, 1 anfqqistq qqfqqsjn'S^iqrr^cqTf^ qfT^ l qsfqrcT 
Sf^^^fgqiqq. 1 %f|qq qTqq; i gfls^qr J^’«i5srr%6%r gn-%* \ % 
' g^tqqr %Td qqi % i ^qg^RT ^rsgtq^cT: \ mffqgqr qrfiqmJTT: i 
fc^qr^sq ^qqqq. 1 f^^qrqrq qifqq q^fqr?«Er: X sfJiaT 

gpn q^ I f^qfiwqR ^^gf^r'qqrqq:. » f^we^qi'5Tf^q5F5iJ » 

? ^fPTfrfq^:. \ (q’^qtqrqqT^q:. ^ q^q. 




] 


% I cl^i ^Ct3%^r?| cT5T 

3[og:5?oiT*T*Tq>iqg; i #sf^ *n*Tq5^q bib 

f^T*TTc?TBI^ ^B%=^ci;;; %^TSgC£f Jg^^purq; | 

2oq^4^^ot j qTfq%^vf^qqx. 

NO VO tSv^ 

qmBTfqtrq Tq^iq=«? ?% i 

T%5i2§rsf^ ^5r 

Tq?r?T?dTiq 1% f%%^?Tqr'Jiiq;, tbt^b- 

2%: qT%^^TqT'^TB(q 3o?x3%q«xx^^?i qjqg^^l 

qq?BfT=i:qt Rier R^Tsq'rq^R ^i^^rq^qK ?:=4R^r qft- 

5^01 qfT^qqjwi: t%^TRf 

BfBISSiTcR qt^?:*Tr=f??T inqq5pr?rlRWTqqi^lc]^| 
T%3i;qx l^RTR TqfqRrRR^^W’l^RlR ^vRR- 

^RqsT^oT B3[r=qR5qf%R fTH^oTiT’=qBi^^ 

^rq'Jiqi^q » ar^r^S; i ‘ ^- 

\ ErcT3<t q'fisi^TCTq:. I !c^*. 5!irf^<=r srcg^^ ^€§t?t 4 g[5fT^St5Tr^ i sarr^ 
qrrti, I ^oga<nw ^ps^^x sioiTfiftcq^-: i 5is gj5Trq qr’t 

area? cT^ar I 55T%: 5^1%; I I 3T1%^^5T qrqT: qrt^ST: I 'arf^- 

soTar^ ^qfqg^ ’ fcftgai, i arq'er sTrarar*^ aE?n;#Tii^^g i f%^oit 

a?: ^aacrq: qT5rfq$iq: I ' WcnanH. I I stsjfgsrij^; | 

Pff^cnascfi^'iii^^f^gTS^i: qiqroiqRan^'^: qf^cT%q*jTon?qf^cii^^r^ 

^tql^quranai I ai:=qarai ^tcir i gqs=^ qicti %?! ?rqr i 

Siq^n=clTM^tc5r^T ^oit: STfR^RTf^ affir | aT^^arf T%^- 

qt«?f: \ 1%fqqTaTaTRf 5?n^iaif ^ I qi^qq^^ar qiqw q: ^q* 

quOT iSif^mq. I ’Bqrqit arra^jg^ \ ijR^Slq 

q 1 q^q^qr q^waT srRTTqrs qraj^q- 1 ^r%q: =®as^: ^ qNifr- 

I i?TOq^§r. 5? ^qf^tqr. q q^t% qn% ®f'^c5t. 




^gpf% ^;^5lf^IT?^I5l^ ^TlKS^^r ^^TR I W f^^T- 
fW^T% 1 9lTil»qgR: ’ ^ I ^ ^^^^'^\^S- 

Tjfq q^^lqqy'qq ‘ ^I»f«i;., qiff’TR: 

R5i3T^^i‘T=erq 5i«r^T- 

qR^"^ — ‘qi^Wj ^^^Roqi;g3^t^iTn^-qT^gT^I^^T‘ 

^ T^^scqi^qra’^qqiq^q q«?T^t^'TR^-qR^- 

q^%f^^^qRqq: qR^ fqq^Rqfqq t%i% i 

q?si^^q qq R^ qi^r^riqq ^\m qq^iq 

fqf^ T^f^qqR^ Rqrq r^t 

RRRsq^ I R^qT^FR^% ^TRf qws^ # qr qqiqf^- 
’ f% I Rqa[Rqqq^c^. » RTR^Tl^^T* 

H^\ qq q'TR'm ^qq "qT^15:qq » I ‘ gqi ’ fiq ^R- 

I I f^*5(T^ f%f^ I ^srf^c^rr » 

?r3[(^[«r 5Pa% » %5 t cirt i 

3^q I 3Tq[^?t: 5RP-r ^ I f^tsqrq: \ 

s^q, \ I f^qT^rr 313^ 51^ I qrfiqqrqcT: I I^SqT 

grsKt f^tqtfel 55i=^% ctq; \ a^q^FT ai^q. i si-ciq® q^aq. i 

cifefqr qqr: \ t%^: qT'^qT*^- gRKi«wq^q \ 'fq^qr^qt a^FfJ: 

f%s;:,’ ‘qf;TOf^fq>qi^r^’ ^gqqqi'Rq^: I fqqf 

gT^jjX I 

t stmqf^ifqT^sqqicqs^qT ^m- q^^qr s!?Fr^ 

q(3q: I » f^f%H ^«n<^c»q » fUqqTRq 5TTqqsq I '01^^- 

qiitr » qi^qq I ci^ql^ "^q ^etqim^qtqftaq* ‘ ^iiqRgq' ^ 

qr^ f^sdRqtr ?rq i f^CTsa fq^q: i apftqq;: » •' qarr g 
aoRiT^m*pgr'- ’ ?5qqv i siggowi^qq t 'siTsrqg' 

qTqqrqi^^q^ftf^ ^«rr \ 3lT*Fqg^RFT » \ 


f q^-. <? fTsqfeq. 





^l^tTTTJTl#?! 

»TaT q5?Pcr^»iqrq i ^^=5n[T: ^T^ff *ti?:*t- 

^q^rqsq-m fqqoai^qi^q %3 q%q ^’=qjTFq'sql^'%^qT«JiT 
»3rci^qaifT^qqr %^Fcr< =qT^qTST%eT^«’ri% f^f^^5q:^>T*T- 

NO '<a 

?irT^^^q5m[Rfri?TqRfrr^ 

w %%^fq ^T5r qi^qi%qTT?!^ 

fqi^ijiiqqTf^^^i ^fqqr Rr^qR^n^Sr 

^i^FTqi^ ?!r^?r5Reg^T^% 

TFR'^qTf^'T^cq ^^fRqprqiT^ Rsqf I 

*>o ' ^ ^ 

^gm^cqaaiq i^?3T^ I 5ifrr?r5a?(T# %5T \ f^^Tq^cgp^ 

I 3Tgq<T: ^ET^qi arg^TlY^: I q55^ SIRTrsCT^ \ ‘ JIc^- 

s^lf® 5B5qgq:5rcg^?rr ^ » <5rra55Fr wvm: » 

^ ^ » >15 i Ji^isRn 1 ^ I =qf^TOi^ »T5g- 

JT?T?I: I » gq: ^^tw: g=r:?Sqq^5^ 5#%^- 

j^qrfnq^ i f^’jffq g5T:^iTqg%^r^!£rrt i f^gpr 

^cqr i ^%%f^ i srsiTiTjftHr: i TSfsmr'Ji: ^;4f9i 

WJ^ » ^3SFa^#t fSqHT: I OTfiUTR > WRT® qT?rR5lJ. | 

%55r2CTqsf sfitsigsilj, I BBT?nx: I ^qqr ^ETT^^T: qf%- 

f%^ qq \ ‘ f%^-' 5% qfe ^rai ^pq^-: I 5nqTf^iTT^qBaiqn\oi i 
i i^qr § 5 % i arrsqit^sqas^oicq^: 1 er^ 

f^3: » 5?^% I ^qssrrsq =^ %: » 555r5S^S^ » 

gpjT^pr M i 1 sTTg^tiPcm^ w i 

ftfrc, I f^:sqf qqqr^fqc. i gg sEnfr^*!. i trM*Fnf% irMsig^ i 

' cRSI^qqq^ [ EtTl^faT Efl^q 5^3^ ] »Fr< ^ *FI^ I 

I flf?>g%wit?lRtT I ®5»Fng^r iggoj^ » ^f^ir 

f ar^'^'m:. ^ l%»TfT. ^ =nt^ aFi%g;. 




C 


^FTcqHT^g^'^Jn^ qf^'^g^^^T^T^g'Tl’q^rT^rq ‘ ^T 

^ ^sr ^f^03T *1-^ 

^cf— ‘ 9=(^nf^mq5iF3[5iT m\%^^ ^»t i m 

R^rs^ wm^\ »T^T 3 *Ti% R5rtcn;i^Fr[^'(|wg?fT 

m^ 5 =TT q*l^JT=?:#fq^^TT^ i g%^FT- 

^}^^^^ €rSR m;S^I'T#T5^T- 

— « 5[I%, ^C^T 

g[^i^T^?T^T%uTt m^TT^Bg; I g-ggR»T- 
gj^mgig gf^^rggggw^ g5i^qT^^’=^gcTTgicqTggcqi ^^- 
gg^T ^^-^gTg=s^g: l 

gf ^r^«Tr?fr ’ f% I gra#rsf^ 

ggr^rr ^f ^^oir gr^'n't^? T^^Tffgi^i^g 

g^gTg?c[frw^i^ 1 

ci^f^cqr srq^«igrf( ^gig^ 

%g ^ ^fcqgiiprTi^i^irgrag ^^^ ^i^i««i- 

^^oi^^;:j:{T^ffi^^T 2fi=^gj^rgq3^|gB tf 

%q I =q fq^rgoiqqqi^fq^q m qwrq i 

?fejr I »tcqT i flsq^pTciJ^zrsf: \ orq^g^lfUTR f§^- 

\ 355 q 55 raK ^Hq. « » ^qr^M \ ^ 5 ^o$t 

g?q;n$qT ^tt?jr l ^^ 05 ; ?Etl%^: I sw^gjsrfe: I ifTT^ctT 

qr^sqj: I qtTqgqrq: srqitlr i orq^'^gqi ^iqrqq^q i 

^ipgfr: I qcn'Stc Tr ^nqq » »FR:T%qT i araprsTTricw- 

§?T \ ^ q: ^arq^- 

%Fu?ng. I qq^fSi^sgq;*qraTq, 1 5 ^ci'i;cr(%f^^;crq^^t 1 q^gt 

air'll: \ wm^ ^5is=3[; i ^ct g# qw ^ 

ci«rr I ’^TzrqK '^qqrqa:f% ctsrr i qq ^ci^qwq^wqi^TqTflfrT- 
cqtqrqgffcqr i qq%q w^ qr^ i qqR-. qf^^W; 

qi gqcJft I ?r^T ^srsisfBqT-. qq^fig • =3^^ri?cq i 

I qs^i^qr aqr# 1 €fqg§q i ^i%=3ft w- 

5R5iRqTcI|Fqc5fV I qT![rq?{tf% qrqqi^cig I qcRR^ »(Tqrs% I 



^5r f^T%5TT^5?;i?^T%- 

^fTofTHf|af*Tie^5iq^R^^5?if% 5^'^?rT?5«ret i 

^SR ^ q»r ^i*fr 

^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 1155=1 ^^l \ *i^r5=ii5*r^qrs^T'^ 

qTS[^ 5Tfcr^Hl%T I SrfT^: » 

'T^'T^ [ ^T3ir q^T%^I=?f ^ ^R- 

TIli%lf=5I ‘ 3T^ 5^»=Er *#mTT ’ |T% s^T^fT’C I 

TCflfot * R^'^R 

f^r Ti5=q%, g^oft ^.=q?(:, Rt^3rr?r: 

Ri«r^ ’ fr^ l ^tsr f^5r«^^§^=qf%fi^m^T%!=cn=3R’!:r- 

3f ^^5TWc%5qR=^T=?:q^R*TRm?^^ 

¥ft^35r: ^3?r^Trric=^i^ f|^q^?i?iiT a^e: i 

arrqit® ^qi?. I fq%«ifff3f^«^fJigfq'^g: I sTT^i??5qjT ^55r i q?5^^ 

5f^5iTiTf% snqa;. *^^sRi:qR^ ^ ^«n \ 

3T?T%=^ ^q^sfqq [ #r*T^^q =q^42?RR I srqa^ iigwq:, i ^s- 

I * f^%: ^Isr^nsTs ' ?<% ''%^: » aiqjio^ ^5aT I 

g^air ^ETRt =q 1 i ^‘- 

a?\r f^^rci^cTsia:. i iqicqjqf wr e: i qs^r^sesl^^T^: i f^=qgic- 

q^Tf^ 5i1[f^ qr =qcqTft qT I El^qiT^reaT \ »?fi!iqT 36q(^$R: ( 

q=55?^a!g^^i^^ =q Ji%qj[q^at ar^ I ?l^^qT I qqRTgfJr: 

I g55=BT ar^ ^sn^T^ciq;. ff^^^rart^q# ar^ 5R. \ qrrs x 

gqFT: '^^ET^C: \ a^ptf 1^: » 'dfq^ql^l'q I fJ[5tgg[!^qlrq sqf^tq^s^^^tT- 
q=q5rf%a=51T a^PC^qT^j^tart 5T^ I szif^q^ aqrqi^t: \ ' aqfifqst: 

aaqFiqi# sq;5f5ia3}%6fg%: » i%;ig[; \ g§p;fi5% *r?sr \ g^f^^- 

qj^q^s: #qt^r?T-qR3*T55; \ q^ISff^l^l^ qtqq^ \ spqftr qiSTT g’Siq'ng. I 




c ^ 

f^Tierf ^T ?T3[HT%^ 

dlra’Ti^iC I 

t%*Tf^ Slf^tr ^f- 

zj;j.fo?if^=pJ|=ig[^r q^S[r^[lT'T^*THW«S%^^J|5i;qt ‘ 

f^H5fF*TTgfHFH%^'TI% ^'Tm 

m\^ r%^T^^-s^frJi; ’ # i ‘ 

Hcfl jjm ^WT, T%*T5rT^T*^^^BT^0l*^^ ’ 

^fs<riq^ — ‘ mn 

^N qTTqsr^Tqiqicl, l g^au^iq- 

^la’Ti^; ‘ f%5=iq^ trq » q=5#<%»r- 

5if% ^51% ^qqT^'qm q> %fq^H»T^R^ci: I 

I ^?!TE(^ I qTlf^^sgjf i^gr CWTS:^?^: I 3T*^flf^t 

?#: I %^cnq5i5^ ^i=q3qTeflm5T I 3f^qr gPcqvtr 

^?iT qipr m I ^rloq S'Tq^r qiiq; \ f^qqq^ 

'1T<^ I q5^%% SltTiif^J^q: \ ff^f^ ^'3}- snOT m sqiJ^qjI^ I 

smsp^r qrffq: i f^^irqT q^r/^^wsfif^ i ®b 2^ f%^^-- 
§5?qfq I qrn^ q^i% i ^sra ^ '^qm i 

K^ I ^ 5iT^ 'sntlf q|ci!t ?igRqq1^«fTq% ’ \ arqmqRgqil 

^cpiq apCT qg; I eqq qiq^f^ 'oiQ^s^q^Tcia; I aref^q- 

~ *<0 

?arij: \ aTT»%^ ojg^ I Q{^^T lf|g: snqqT qciiqrs¥4,ijqr 

qq \ 9i[%?^qf5i3q1ar i fqqi^q ^qqig^r^ \ qs=aiTqr: qri^ snq^ i 
^wit«jt^ 3}(^ qi^ qq %q I ' qr^ q qfSfif ;|<lr 


t ^ "TT?^’ *nwr »T*Tftq. ^ ^■'■qiqi^oT. 





I 

^!^rs?q5r f^5=HT«nqqTqT%^qi?T^s?^f^^^ ’ 

f% I ‘ T^g[[T%|q: ^T^?:«r ^R^pq: ’ 

^^qrq^qqt ’^cqq^TiC I qw^f3[T^^T^qH^rsfq^^r- 
f5rf%^JI3i?;{r 5TqTq I 3JHqsciqi%%q qqf ^ fq^- 
^ T^^Tg^qq I q?3 q«nt^qi^qqi^q^: b 3^^* ^t- 
qiqi%%qqiqts^q5%T%f^^3qTqTs^p^ qig; ‘ ’ 

ffqq^qft^ I qRcq'cpqg^ ^?qTqn%q^rt q^qqr- 

qio4 qq^f|q qf qii fqq^q ‘ <?% m 

fi^qfq: > ffq f^q^FqiTT^i%i^5q^ qrqf^ f^qftciq^^- 
gq^qq^il: i f^qj^aqeiii^ fq^T^il^qigq^qrqfi^ qqr—‘ qq 
q^qq^qy:, f^f^%q ^ fqfq^q | 

^ qq^qy ?r% ^ ( qqiiqq qiqq^ 

3H<5?qqT ijrq ^2qi%q=qFq sqy^^qyq qq’c^'qq;. — 

‘ q^yqyq, q^^^gqlNoir qyqqi^^q qqq; \ q^Tfrqy 

^T^»q^qr?;aiTq ’ci^r gfiFis^R’q q^it qyqmT- 

^q fqqoqf q^ qqqq^^q q^T2^ RTR^inq I q^T- 


*31^ ^ I qrq qq qq qqi i 

qT^EWRq, I ' q55 ’ ^% wqq: I qrq: ^sqTfft q^n i i 

®ifiri%qT g^arri^qr: i qqr ^ qiqq: i ar^^Tftfqt ’^rq q: i ^- 

i aii f^qq^^svrqfjSfqT^-: » 

>a^rf^r ctqr » 5[^^ig,?tr i q^sfiiqi: 

qr qT?T anqi^r qr ?iTsqq i '^y^T^jqii: w^Tf^oi; I I 

qfeq-eRt q-qqpS’vfit q^?jr %% I qq^RTSn^: 51^51?^ \ 

f^T^R^: I q?q=f>z^ \ f^qt^gpqvSLiq \ f%5p^5qcrrqt 

q;®: I -R; qi^5qfJi??r5rTq^4: | ^{^oi cpQSfjqaT ^mr. qrfSgi: i f^f^r- 
q^R^g i Rrf^’jrsiTgiiqq' « sq-^qt^r qj^Rj^qr i % qiq^c i 

giwr Rrssqq: i sr^T-i i fqspjuT: f^9fr; i q^iRr qrc^ai^fliRqT 



»rW%. ^ enfwr. 








w 

8i;^r T%^2iTH?«T 

^r^5TW§:^?iqJTir9i^itiqT?|[?T|^Pf|^^^I?[T^^??J^.» ^T% 1 
^f?!i^#l^5f5^r^fs^?i: ‘ f ^ g%5| iJfir^^g; » 

^f^R^TTf |^^^«JTffTr*T^T 3=|?Fr 

'^r^I’sq HJTqir%t: \ i^f »T*? 

I qr^i'^T^T f 

f^5pq q f^?[l’=q | 'T^f q^SRli^ 

%=^^ ^m\ qm^T^STcq * *^1 

’^^*ni?q ‘#R#RT 5iTH^=^ I \ % ^5=*T- 

q|qqj|qa[q; \ ^l^T- 

^fotq'^qr *I?^r ‘ ^RqT%*. %^\ ^T, 

^leq^C ’ gn%^’=icBq^ { % =^ 

qi^qipqnicl^ | 

*Tpft T%:^^ T^^qicl^ \ 

---*- ■ - , ,....r , . .- - - - 

q?^T5^f^<n: 1 s^rq^rq^qonj. \ aTST4*iqFI*i \ *t§Tq?q- 
f^c^i^: 1 TnfaTq=?T^?T anofRra' n^oiiq i aT^^3qq:,^l=^Tf%f^^^rai:q!ii 

=q ^«JTST \ I f^a^^RR 

^ yqizq. I sriR^^T ^J^ \ I 

^ % ST5^«rT^qt » aTTg^Ti^rt » gc- 

^wg^<nf%g^g^qTq;. » sif^iqsq aq^spcq- I ^qJT^ ^4 ^Tc^et^SV- 
^ I ^rqgfiq g^qiqsi^ i ^ ^q^r i q^tqiieq %=q^ i 

f^^:*T?lRrf%q=^qiTt i f^qssrq fq^lr%%iq^ » ^sffjj ggrqaq^ » 

I ^^g^s^reraT^r: \ ^srr: I qfS&gT ^ 


t sTTgqjjirTrq:. q %^Piqi. 


=^ =^r4 ^ f^f^^sjTorq^ ^oi- 

^gmcTF^Tf wn% ’T^r^T R’l^^- 

'iiif# qp^qqyqqig; | q^^^q^qrm’q gg^Bq^^gqq^^q*; 
f^5p?:q qq^q^qr^T^q qroi^’i Rg^^n% qrf^q; I 

^i'rsT^^qg^wq gr%^ qicqi ?iriEr^^i^q^<!q?:«^r- 

sfq^i^: r%^:qi^qq^r^q; I lrqqRis%iq%q q^rR- 

^5 qTqifqq^qq^rf^q^qi^qi5[Tqq?qtq?3[qq^ q^^wt qqrqqfj- 
T%’^ ^qiqqiq^i^i^ i qTqqr^qiq^iTT?q^^R3?f%^33[=^- 
sT^qr^wif q^sqqr q^qq^iqj^ i^qqqiq: ^q^r- 

cHqqqTcqqp^iqiqqrqT ^qRq T%T^qqf qijq^ci^ I 
^q^r5qiiqi^TiPT5^qqr%iqRTmcfqCiqT^f%=^r qrq^rqqqTsqqr 
qrqTi^^ #^qqqqq-qq%^%^qr5a^qi^qqqi^^^^^: 

qfiqjT^T^qiiqq; q^w^- 
^qrawqi^ qr^mq^: qqiq^sRq \ q=^qf^^^q *nfiq%; 
rqrqs[Rfq-^q^?qqTq'^q%^T qqr ^ 5 ^; ’ I 
crr%?[i’^rfqqF?^ 9 ?:rqi% qr^qT^q^srm^q^T^^oi' %qqr- 

I ^en 3T^q w- \ Ti^i5BT%: I =^g^^Rf^f!r 

I aE^=% I ' i%55?3ar ' ?;f^ w^rarq. 1 q?ft^ ^3i%: i ' qrat ’ 
^T% s^qra: I 3q^®ig=a#q: I §355: 5 : 53. 1 W^- 

qf^ 3% aiT|^ 51%: siT^qt n%: I 5n>nTSTf q% 1%: I 3qT% ^il^q t 
8t 1%5:^T %aTWJ5t5g^Wqr aqq 5(q I 55^qqTWn %q 3^: STiq: 

5J%% 5 :% I QSiq \ ?j?l% gxfl: ( q^IT^Flf qc^EKq I BT^i^- 

S5T: qqRT^ 5fcgqT5T: I gqr =£17% %% i v^q-. %^Rqq | 

anqf^q q%f^q i qf-q i qrtr f^l-^s^q i 

qq qi5qr% 3553 "laE^ir 51T^ ^qq 

q^q I q§raT%cqu§q5q% %qq%T% qq i q%%sf^qq: » cT^^ 1 
i^^jq ^?qT 1 3T%q15q^: ^5T I qwg: ^qqrqif^ls I 


? sTTiifiq. R qqrOTfte’. ^ q^q:. 



^8 


|%5TT%%^^2^^=3[^®llf=i%33[^(%»T5 >TT5- 

#*T^> ’'3' 

’ f(% Cl4 ^ I It ^ T%T^^^l:^_t^qi- 

I -aST^T^T- 

ft=5iqcnT ^T^- 

\^T!n\^ \ 5il^T i%mi^ f^T^q 

^^\^ fsr qqf^q^T# ^ ‘ra*- ’ 

^fqqqq^q?!. — 

^ ?fl^(feJT: f!^ ^^tl!TlR=5l1^ 'fliq q^lRI > 


‘ \^, qtf§^iqq^KT%q q^qrHR 
q^sqq^E^ci:, I ^^qfq ^q^qi-qq’JiR iifiqsjqiqTiqaL^q^q^' 

^orqqT^^^ I qq 

^^^j qi^=^iqr Tq<t^%9^f qqq?i^Fq^Kq^ 

5f;i%^-cf^!i q:q ^iqq^iejqisiqq^’sq 

f%fS^ ^ =^^®i#n:g^ 

^ \ ®(TJt==^^ sn^cnfm %: ^ ^ 

i%iH I 5555racia gtq^ 

l srerf3^'f- ' ^ aiTcFI^'T^: ft •til H. * ' ?tT’^'F*W^- 

^ ^T I =OT ^Ri tot qg^CTLi 

I »F<TT, =? f^wp^ ^», ^ amrciTt^ '^crftrfTj^’ ff^<* 't® awr^* 



i 






'm^5r5ii’sq#f=^4 ^ ^T35T^r^»TfE®^ ‘ I wsf^ ^^l^fr- 

‘ #«T, i 1 iT^f^!!T«n*IIrq^q T^^^rciT- 

\ ^^q 5 iq^«T 5 ^fq ^r- 

^^^ ^rfSt^yq^T tiR^'t^ m\ ^f^’f^ri- 

5i^'Ji^«? ^?icT^T %i3^- 

T%^^I'Te^«?T^?[n 5 [RoT m- 

tT?R^Tq:iwiT Fr'R'7^^fT^r4^ ^ f?^ I T%»TT^ 

mf% ’ # \ 

^*I5r[f^q?C-‘ ^T^, RfT('?5fJqTH =[lf^ ^Fcr I 

\ ’T«ii^i%^Tii^qr^eqg; 1 qrCi^f^^q^q^oftq 

qqr { ^qqisrq^r q^cir ’ fr% I HTsf cq^q? 

f%T%3?^5(qqqg; I m 
m^'T 5f ^TT^5[5f^^q 
t^qr qfcq[g^^qo!qfqqqsq 
qq?^ \ q^peiR %q |iq^qisqqq% i qj^q^iq ’ 

|T% I w qns^qqi^lci — ‘ 35r, qsi^qq^Cfq q^i^eqi# 


fg^sq- a^i^qrqiq i srf^^^sf^q: I q*fr: q^q??Er qiR-A laq. i i 

srq^oT^q qlq^q I ERsf qiqqfq frfmssqi^q I QTfqT qrq! » q?qT 
§:«^^qT 4 q^q]^RFt. I ^Tq^TT^ qce?:fq. I ^f% 6 [ s^Fq: 1 q 5 f^% I 

qflq » qqqr qqqjqr^ q^pr ^^. \ fqnTq^qrfq fq^wf^g 

q>jrTf% I 3 qT 5 S[T^q|p^ sjn^ qf? f^gqf^rectqTqqi^q HqsjF: q^q qT§q 

q^qqrf^cqsJ: i ^qqqr f%55q?cqr i ar-t-qo? qq'tqj^ \ erfifqqsjr sriq^q \ 
Msr?giiwq\i ®n’T^ » l^qw qsqq^qr i q^sc^q i 









[ 


g|^r Jfirff f^5Tq5F%- 

3i^fr qfi^^sB- 

I *T*T 5 q?^»lI3q?rqT ^1% 

'1T^^TS=^T ‘ ^^qT% ’ |% m^- 

^i^«rf^^arfiTq^Rt!?qoqi«T> qifqr ^^qqit 

^^'l^’7Ii^tq5^5|[?f5T5Sfffcl^» | 

^^rqjo?? ^tc^r 

qi^Tqiqoi^qqq iq^qqi%i%^r^ ^qqiqq?rfqq: l 
#t ^Tfqqn?!R^I-q f^qr^ qiifl^i- 

f3[(^oiTf^(j%q qiSqireicjT (%^^qqi£rfq 

'553TqTqigqTt%^qiq; l ‘ qsq \^^Bm ’ 1% 

5=iq%q qs[sf qj'5q=e5r% f^Ciq^qq ciq 

^^B\ qrawigqiqq^qi^ 3’^qq?qqoi^i^oi 
q«Tqii: | qi^fq^isiq gq^^qiqq?i; | Bm q^^qF^qq- 

q^iq’^>s^qf%^qif4fqiqTT Rtt fqf^cq q^^q^i^sq^q 

^Tiqsfirq^q qr^FqqJW^^ racqiioj f^cqju 

q^i^qq^q^qRi^qqrq iqtqqiqfq^qqjTqr qfi^^r«qm>?(f^i%ar- 
;qg^Fqi^^[Fa^I^q-iT fTR^T f^qgq <qqq- 

®riw: arra: qr i q^wTcii^q 

fl^qr qfRqpr q^r: qr i qrq?^ qwRqitiF& qrr% i^sqtsqTRrR^: i 

ar^^TS^SFr^'^T I ^0^3*: g^5T^o^c}<^| ^sTT^^jT 

ftfssqqqrr q%^T \ f%%q Jr^qqiqqqq. I I qqil^- 

I I f%^q>q fq^^Sq q^q qrSSf^q I ^qqqqi^J 


? ^ 3T7T:* 



f^%- 

%cT er^i 5[^% 3#i5|2[??*fi<ri'r«r s^^iswq- 

%W^H ^%: ^2^^«Fqq: I ^- 
f^wiiR^nr %5!(%sfwfaF5^or 

I >?fcqcr^^N m 

i^,isn«r l ^rr: 

irf «T^iTT^3T — ‘ 

i%fi^ * |i% i 

?I?75F=5i^q[5f 5TT*T cJ^tR- 

qT% ^^i?^^T'qqiai^^qr*F^ri%^?C i =^T%^5FF^^^^#r'^qr 
flHetq^qi^ii^FqqTqq qiqq^rir<)^ 

I qqHFsfng^^ qqTfT%% 

a^^Sfll^l^: I ^5rRJ^cl5eit^5TT'Jl?PTJl, I erfSlsf^wtsiq. I !»^- 

eiSswJfi^ « » ' 'stFrq^psrarToi — ’ a^ tr^arm- 

stT^ I «|«T{^ei%<iiT«JR^ai<^l^ SB^lifaJFtr I ar^TRprar stqsir I f^qt 

•epI ^rawqq. 1 ^ qrffcs?^ wnq3L « 5*?ay4 ^vikK ' 

gw 3sJ^ wRjg^nqg p[# « 3Rro®q«ff wftq^gl » 

gq;?F*l^ ararsto W?rr ai^W q^Tfgm. I 93? t «[«p-- 

I cliwr 55Tqa^ €F5=5[^'jnqt^!^T^r »4tiiqf% 9*^T«qrt i 

WIT WT 9 ^sgwqtnr: qioii#qf ss^gt ^sjr- 

siftiFqq# ^ S|i ^wfqrSifW^svtqfi*^ giml;^: i =qf%^ 
w. wrr: » 5rTw^qif%5Rr?R3inRi#5a54 ^ gsgsr- 

<ql4F^Ip<i> I qtaiqST STW 3 aBf3W3 313^ W=q^f% ^ajf | 

%T^it§aimfiF3[3^5T l sroSaritflrRH l arF^fwi qi^qgT I 

fi33T a^pSFrt^ #q*?=r{ I iwm essFr 3 agfe %: i 


? 3?qn9T. ^ TR^TTWH^. ,1 )t#<<TM4 




\ 31?«{5[T ^^^TTFcT- 

sq^^- 

«pec 1 ^^qr; q^qqq^^i^i^qjqqi^q ^'T^riq^i^qg<3q3- 
qq-gqrqr q^qRr%^ f^^ooi^iTq fric^T 

qr%(q=q fTifq^^qT ^iq^osqqrqTqiqq; — ‘ ggr% ^q 

%qqii^oi q^qq * i qj ?;^^q3Ti?r- 

fq«T’=qqqr T%iq ^rqq — ‘ ^q qtq^r^ 

qtqjqi^^^r qi^qi^q ^^^^\ f%qq-^q 
jdtqTpqt^s^ct I q ^qqt qqqrq^q^^ qi^f^- 

«qf%qtq»q^qiq^o^^q^T qo^q^^F^qqfo^ 

qq«r^»qTq ^r3=fkT^T»tRq’fqqrci^ I ^i^q q^qqqrq 

’smf^ qo^q^f^ ^i^qqt’ qig^Tq^^qq!: :nTqqq^5p*q 

. . . £ - - * — - - - -.- - - - 

^qraF%^q5Wi:^t^^ • ' qT^¥l%f^: ’ ^ qfSsiFqfWl^: <^- 

f^S I ‘ 5qT5r=®®55fll% Vff^: ’ 5f% t^RT: I f^ifNl^r^msTSEft^lfSlIft* 

5q4: I Wtsqrqncq. ( orfSTW^f^ ^rwac. I 3T3q»t !9lfcW[. « a|«T- 

1 TT^ %i^Ti]% arr^ \ ‘ arf^iftat =?r ’ 

5 % I 3q^Ii% ?r»ft^ I TW§T?35T I 5?l^sqr: q%oi: I 2CTfe- 

^Rqj'JST \ q^T: I 5fRq®[Jrf f^qwqgs^q. I 

txq^^ I gfict aTac ?r*T =ai SSft ^g«B *H 

I 5^tearT 5S?^5if m f^^tqisf ciqr < »T?55Tqjq[^t gqrwKT- 

qiR5i^: areqT5jgjipii^ i gqqro qfftqn. i ^§qn%i^ qsucr g?qiKt f^snqrt 
arerqr \ ^wqit \ f^a: i 

1 * qTfftig--«rf qqr qc# =q i gi^ot '«4 qafir! \ 

^coftafRoi I q:ii35srqr555T i qsrqsr: ^^qarear f^ift: i 

sf?rq^ i^ri^saf q. i airqac, » q% « qrg;# qrgpsffwT 

srsi^isqT ^qtarRSirarr =q ?r%: > ' aTrg|>3!=^ ' I ' f?l^«r*n®3*-' 

? wiF*i%f%t. ^ q*n%. 1 ar^f^qq. v fwffil’c^ 




I 

’piwwa*iFR«r 

^==^1# I ’ fra I 

if^jTcf *ir% »F?»T^^«rT%^=qra^r«j 

i5ncqcn^^'^=^¥if crrai^i^ srra^orr *rRoitra4 ’^. 

^@«rra^3E(; — 

q: ? 35 |?^qp«T: 

cf rar^fq ^%^#frag[?rT g»Ti^qr 

ra>frac?Tfq =^^r^^?Er«iT^R'7%’?^r ra^i^- 

ra^%% 5 Frai^ra rc^- 

j ^raqrara^T^^n^ 

«TT^«n^ ^off qf^ f%?ji ^g; { 

r^qr ^qq^t^R’sq^ ^ qq^qRfq qT= 5 q: — 

< ^q ^%Rq§qrraqiqTfq^q q^^5^i%qiR 
qgfq^ l ^R5T?i^n%% wq^qiqTcrqT gqr ^rq^iT^qT 
q>t^5riq’BqT^^ qra’sqrR gqi qRoftq g^off q%qr- 
’ fT% I wsc^qfffrqiRteqra i rq f?^qqir^i 
qqr sr^q qf^-c [ 3?^q5FcTf^q% gfssrrqqrqFqr- 
Kqqii%^cq qq^qrfq^wi qq^figg i%:qiit 

t^qra: \ ?Err?j5fq(%q5er ^n^^qmf^fcq i » qKqr^ «Kqrafq> 

ll?§: I JfTKsrar: qjjq: | ?r«lT#f% *r?Tr«T: \ 9TT?raqHft«W3;. I 

J*raj%?trqqLI 5f: iqT55^f^sBT<^ ‘ait^qft^WHStf qg fca|*< l 

cfWT arraR^T^: #¥r 5 fT^?T 55 n cr^rr fS[q m \ 

OT 5 *>^ ^isqq: \ ^rqqTq^j 3 Ti|lfl 5 q>l: t sfi^q ^ ig?fr [ 
#W3} 1 ^%ii5)r. \ I 



^*wn^c[^iDTf 2^gr ^mi%^[r^*Ti^^rET 

| %sf^ sf^^q^r^a^rt^rq ^ 
^m fqf I %^?t; 

’ fi% i ^iTsfq 

*fTW#I ‘giilJT ^^qsq'tWT S[l^iT?of I 

f «»Fq%«r: I lo^ f%q^isBc i 

qqf?p qqi qtqqi5i%i^q^qT 

^^i qj^^qqRqnrei, I ap^i^g^ ?a^q* 

prxTfqTcT. * f^^ftqqrqs^^qq : Hqi^qfq ’ f^q- 

^oiqq [ q^g qqqq*^wT^ sFgqM f^tqr^ srf^^ 
wq^ f^^Tq I JFqi^rrqqiq^i^^q ^ 

q^T ^r%q^ ^ ^qr^ qi^qi^T ^ qf^q?^ 
qf^qi»Tf^i$rRqq^ { 3!^qi^ q^qq^WWjq^gwWSqiqiZ^- 
^R^qqissf^ q^qt^fiq qo^qqrq f^qqqqi q=qf^qiqg 
f^f^Rq q*qqif?^qq^^ q^qqc qqr q^rqi^- 
sa^qi^qq*^ i Tq%n«g* 

Ijq 5T^i==qTqqTRqwqqf^qT^'q q2[f^qT qi^- 
q^q»r q^qpmq^qq { qq^sqi^ q^qiqf qft^'errqRqj- 
q%sf^ fqf%q ^q*fqj q^ifRqr^qqqfl, I f^qq»^q- 

«wgs#e^^: I I ^saitqw ^04 =q cn^nqt^s^r g'^Riq qqqrq 
m I qeqq%# s^rs (sgactHH «r^: 1 srs^erifra: i f^iq 

qqg^ qqn igpt aiw: «rT \ srik ^5*?;. 1 ffRsqrq i =af »RafJR*r»l: 1 
'g*T«fi'ar qrqqqsii?!:’ ?f% =^§p!ft i qq qr^qrrar: q qq 

?i^r: mqqi^q i 5[3?i' sr^^tsc: qiqqg'nq. t ^^taqr *ijT*^qr qfe- 
^^qoinq I qstq q ^qig^Sj » qiaif ^tjq s^qq, i qqswi- 

?»g qtiqqfi%s I f^^qsgscfqlN i qqqqrsRst gscsrqwq t qClqflfiSif^ 
9 Pfrq; snqr^qt i qdqnRnq TOwrqi gs^n^qq ipi- 



I at 

*Ti^ gs5«4r ci^ ^^m^' 

Vp 

^ =^T4r^^JTf^frqTfio^n^ 

'T%^^fT%«[r^r f^'?p«T ffe5iT5'iTa[r- 

^1%: I 

?r% I f^flRfr ^?r(: ^§?ig;FqT T^?ar 

sTf%^«i!=^: ‘ ^oqvr(^ 

I ^4dit I fis 

f^^rq^T ’ fT% f^^T RTt^^jj; i €t^r# 

%aq5T ^^fiT Rjfm i^^iqTRq»Tm I Iraq 

’3^^qcir?§c^R^qFqqgq?q^q?C I f^* 

q^isr^qw ^ttrRqqsrR 
3^qrf^’ I 

sit^ I f%^%?r sstr^T ^f^^TT n%a^w I ^<I#r ?Rq I qf ^ T 

*iTf^R?R£rt ^ ’ss: 3 ^: ^4 wr i 'qi»fr^ 

?pr«w^ %qt f^qjiq: »qT*ftqi<3PTPiwqTf5t ,1 ^ >stn4r«s4 ^rra^*!, ’ 
^sr*i?it .1 j^osqF^wqft. i f^siT^ w#!?i^ I staf §iT<s[«<«^T- 

q^: ^T55: I «IT^Wq ^ifq fiNv® >EWn?r ^q H I 

' qr^twr ’ fwip! \ #5si^?qr ipsn^ q^^qw'q i ^s^rms- 
apsgT«?siq*i,'» wtipowif^WH. » qT«q# i ^r^g'srfrpSuS isqqT*i i ^ 

arwt^t «req i qiwnfs^p^t % i ?R[if^rsnipr fr 5 T *a%q i 





^fsrarTi?^. f^?n*«TF^T5=Tqi51HT 
^*T^tT^ “ST ^TlR^fR% 

^3(^*if ^’ir%I^f 5IT'R*?I»T=s^ ^ H5^q 3®TI^' 

^ ^SqiTT^r | ‘ »T*r 

«IW R’Rfi ?T% 

5iq52q;^c^%sjgtsrf 

^R^rmm i 

<Rl g;^ ;iIT*T “^34^ 3*»gm: I 

q3a4)%^r<Mt I 

»f!=2[»ltt5=n ^%qTf^%^T 



] 


I 


3^'TRqjj;, B^m^, 

^H5=5IH*T«T: ^»7R*TW [ m%vrf^^«{ofT^ ^f*l 

»THm?:5ji^5rr fR^q?q^qr 

T^c^ogqf ’^S?q<f«^Tm«^H*T^^^3T 

>T?wfgq?KSj^^=^'T5!Fsr?:r%mi‘ 
'n?*I^3[Sqf^2B^OT iT5?t*Tqtl‘|q?^T | ^fgEIT§^- 

scs^w: mm ^^ 

^fsr ^5r 

^3^%^^qf§»T’T»^Hg^r%%3 €Tf^^^^^n%” 

*T:i^mnTi^mF»rr^*«fj^ 

I qr^qT%^T ‘ f^i^ri^mcr 3»T»Fqqii[ ’ 

«3^'CT! ^Bn%5ST: I Sfi?!^: %55T555: I ff^si. I JlT^S^r 

qt^Rc^: 1%^: J 3Rr(^^tc^05T I grqjpp^nqafsj:. » I ]^P§- 

HRt \ q5!T2Ef: { I ^B^Rir ^R»: I aq<TT- 

«5«i5i.3t!Tzni » ^cf^i?i^?fT3r EBi%3TiiT qi!r% \ i *iR^m; 

*rRst^sn»T I ^3ppir q#r i '^gTqta^ srr^et: i %^5 ts 
si^: I =5fisiTi^5[ I %rf ?iTf% ?nFerr3it^%4*nf%Hr^5r ( 

Hfcl®:^ af^qrat, \ ^cT: ^«rT I Jl^SSWR^ ?[%wilfJr55* 

<#fr an: ^arert: nsr an^ i^nfoas^sTf^ 

%: I ^^TRScRqqfeS: I gqJT: I BTT^sar: ai^af: I 3TT?5nnq3I*i:,l 

arrfSi ^if^qt: %55«r: «^sT%ii5f 

#5fT ernSFBftr % «B5S^^tR^«^^ii3ErRaRT^^Erf = q iBt< l<!i! 5^ ar: 

^Ss«rgvFri^: mK: s^T^SSifst san^tf^^TfST f^tr55o?ri%5$tf3» 

%: ^(%5nf5Sf I ^J^art afr5!R I «i;^ w^H, \ %wfrfq I q^^-* 

^R^iRnnTaaFITJr 1 §R5J1^t qfejf^#?: I gR^: g^Wf : J 

**»K<**'Ji *?s* y ‘ gr«i^w’ ^ ^gqra: i ^Rsrwnesqnrt^ » \ 





[ 


aqi%% 1 «ir 

?f^r i%- 

’eaTJ?ipi: ^f^fqiTeR?fr\^^RT^5^^1=^^»I qR§[«f?(:, 

q5!^%f!rfi^rR:(f%q5T^JT^<|c«rT ‘#T^r^WTTraf%^m^, ^K- 

%5r^«?=^5p^T§^OT «t 4 Sriq^ig;, 

TT^^sTf 

f^gr§[?c, ^mqo^tT§f^(n^oT 
^agg;^ %iTJHt«Tq54’J^^W(qfWF^ 

sn%^^%E;?n%5i 3(|a|j«jjf|9r3xsti^fflTj^?i 

WTSfwra:, 

^q5^%qRR^<T^q^R^r^»%oT ai«i«arspft*f- 

2^«n 5r«i*f§^: g^- 

— - I' » ..>.■.« n H n < U I plfc .,*» ( MIU>-to,. W *i4.,.i ^ 

I org^ i «p5rig«if^ 

^ I awft \ I «R15?WI3^*T « #! WM^sqrt 

*fitsT«? sBw « f%f^r 5m i ^ afSf 
sj?*w ^^nsqRr^pi^f i ?R55f«if5t£r i 2f)f^r i *i^- 
I ar^^rr am 5r[fc(: i gjftd Mqip: i €>*#*>t i 

f^f^<|*Rw<l. 5B^R#5a^far ^rat cT^ar arg^; 

^3??ar «m I 5^! genffir^^ srt^at^ ^ i qf^WBfaW: i 

I ^#STl33[?t5q'RT I ^iqT I sflf^WrT 

^ I qwfti $|ori \ iat«l«a*wr qiutosc- 

jpnp«5i3^i I »rfii<3*fT ^»Tr i sw^fR: gmc** qs^r^pspm^i ar; 

?f^m{ii^i55Rq 5CT>roT » i <ir*«<»5!*r«rt- 

^sRTiT^fli::. » ar^ g st^t^»sl 9Tr?i*t. i fitwtqs g w ^ ^ a r fy r 
arer^t^sf^r ’em ?mq4»i. 1 5:tfr«0^B*j. \ ?fflC. « 

m asas^ffe^T €tf%a5r ct?2rT ar: qres sriesfqftw i arrw 

I « ar'^afrerj wqj^sit w r tnwf i 


\ *BT^^ «pof*. 




^T5=r5qT ^^w^^srt»r^«TT 

aOT?«i fWi^rq^ ^qsf \ qi 

#q^r^r««i*TR q^i%?cr^KR^5fRif^cr 
"q^qs^ *is^*Tqf^ ^qritfq q??qfW(5%^cii q^sif^tEr- 
q^fr qsfjitr I ^c[5 5B^gTpr«T**rTf%^TrT ^qr ^tr ^F«ri^ 
qRFcWFi s^RtT I ‘ ?!^5TT5Tq R^Rf |[Oim- 

f^$lT \ ^r • ^oq^^qi%foif^3^ . 

^c^qR^f^HRiq^qf ^ ’ ?T% 

^i*f qq^ ^qi§ ^f^r Ha'r 

^RcRTsir q^rqqn'^q^: 

5CTfqq; f ^^^qrqqiq^TW i 

§lsR q^r^%fqT^*nq^qiqf qw^qf f^qq- 

^^sqrqqrqqrqqt qq^ I qqq‘tfqqR=aq^“‘ aiq?q- 
^rqT^«q^ft5=^®nqq q»^f qi’q^^rqf 
fmi f^q% I qq^c^qigqt qtsfFir q^rq^iqi qtqi^a^ftqf 
qiq ^q5^q^i%5^T^q% \ i f^qqiqqq^!^^' 

— - ,- ,. ... I ' 

3|f I ;flf^ \ aB55I«7q;. ( ' *Tn?r: ^^qi«?fi 

^pqqqt ' ^icSTOR: i ’WfRTi qt: qr i q(3i%*T i qs^ qr^ 

?i®s*M =q»9i5wiL > wqt i qrqia; i qsif^r f%- 

f^qqsr sr^w i sn^curmciqL } jphst: qrq:^ i ^qrq: i 
aiqr ippqff: ^Zz qqg f^5 ^=SeyqT ^g[TSt^ aqqfcT 

?iqr 1 “qraiqi^fqjail^^cq#: I q ’e^Tl'crff t I 

8Fa(f^grn=«Trfiqrf^ » ^i%rr t isc# f q: i armr^t 'snq q 

^=q^(j; I ^■qqf: qq" qafeqT^^tMT qT qRT q^q I 

w#: I qqq q^q, I qf^aqqcjrqiq. I 5S1qf5fl^ qitf » ^*Fq: 

^q%a: qq qf^% \ «bt ^qqdtqt qrqrsftlr: i 


? 3T^RT, 





[ wr 


9K 


Ti5C5»i%5i5(Tq eiw I T% I frr^- 

5^: ’ I *II^m%^cqT 

5Pi^re»TR«T^’lt ^r3=rii?^siic[;^^2? ^’p«i3TRp«TH*T3^?rf^% 

TR’^^flf ’isfcqr q^q^ig; ’ ^ | cj^jefia?? 

•s. 

«rF^=^^^5?rr ^gsF^^wi 

iR^r ^R^qr ^qT< ^5i%qT«qrfrH Rqrq «^r- 

•Rf g’fq qjRqiqr^fi i ^Rqr^%Tsc^qqf^?qqci: — qj- 
■Jr 3Tiqi qfrqrit i qr q?qqf^ q 

5Tr%q I ^Tf^w:fqqrq%: ’aqrq^q I 

qqrsf^ fnqgfqr^cqi^ I » 

cfRq%q m'^ #isf^ q%^qt %^r^r^cHqT 

qsasqqq^ I ^gcgqjqT ^R^q^TT f%?fir q\^ 

qFS^iqq^T^q * qgR^i qiqqrqq^ ?% ^qn^Tf^gwit 

^Rqi^q: — * qf% q^r qrrRr qyq qq^jqrCiq^’^ 

q%q^qqr t^R^F^qr q?q^iq3?:q^Fq ^Rqsj- 

q;^*qq>ftq f^F^qqtqq ^Rf q f^qq^q q’R 

q^oraq^ fqq^iqcqr q^F^rg^' qraqq f%^q»qj?q?^(^q- 
f%qii%%^q5^^qo^^»qiqqiqq — ‘ qqi q^ q^: 

BT^graTTS^rw I *15T^ *TEi:^9T » TiaTdFf^ 3R«r: I *T«r: Tpqqs 

^ 5g5q=^{% 5f|T^: \ 3F5R1=H^ I »n^ fTH^ f%^F: I ^tf^«T- 

^?o}t ^r^n^f^r^qrsT. \ ari^qt i argsr^qarr ^^rcqi i ««b- 

5q5r; q;t»T: I sfTHT ^rr^qt ^qt ^nf^i qTfiTBrr^ft^ gii»j5j5T^)rf% 

?tqf ^r#JT I BiTi^n^xq #5rif^rjw*^ i qji(%’«®T i q^ 

^•- \ q^qsqt qsrr i qjqssra?: w: i ^;,'?^<q55n^ \ qwjTW- 

I iq^7RTnT^f%qC, 



I JFq^g; ’ fT% I WsR ^Fl- 

tfr: ?iil«T»T^TcX: — ‘ »Tli'TT^ ^T^^^^^sf^oirs^SRq^l^oT- 
gf^r R55=^ 5flI*T^R^‘ ^T'sq^airqintqg^T- 

5!I% ^^C«TIW15|1 

?ETF^ 

fBf I R ^r»TR: 

^0TT^s%^T^Ji^qaL — ^ If sTFirf^ '^ri’T'ii^i^rit 

»isrg I *is^5(^fiT[eRrqr *irr%^ ?nfi^FcT< 

^’R’m ^r^T 3ffe4 

HprR^RiT »TTRg[4 ^qoftWRfq^ifqg^^ 

^^*Tqr ef » fr% i sttr- 

?r4T^5=^3^(?l 1 ^RF»T?:[^5fW5r4 ^ ^^4?4 wr ’ 

?t^ I RTsfq ^s^R^’ji?m'4frfg^^5^R5T5T5f5ilTiFcir 

‘ 3r*t 4 «ff5rFT^^*i: ’ *T5=if^ 

#F«t 3<T w4i; ^ff^d'TR^^fl'rrSSTR g«TT^4 
f I ^«?r Tf ^1% ’TF^^T 

’ |R I RT^%^*T'4Fq3?;r^^5?^^T*T^4 'TT^f^% 

TCR^^RR RTT^irq^Rf *T%5T!R*Tq^3R[I5!^ I 

ci^*T5iqR^ ’TRsTSI'tR^cIT 3T|f%^f%^2R- 

4 4^*RrT I 3 

2’s^rs[^%5q»Tr4 ?:wrf4 ^- 
^if^^I^R^TirsrJTSB^cl, I W *Tr?TRR>?f|4T 

5!sgpf g4t I \ ^igatr^ » ^f|54 i 

'TTORT 'if^rJT I I JIJT ^JTTTV ?! ?gf J?T4?r??r^: I 3T^^qT 3?^- 

8qf;0?FT \ 3fq% spffrf^ i #5jTgpanwj i ^fir^ ^;^r i ^mqaf% g r g^a - 
5t*»cp^^iw4: I ?[Tf^4 ' ^fili'Rf 5ir^T q?’53s=^Tgqa’n?.’ ?% \ wfi# 
gsRiifiwwti q?:w5j?*r4r q^ri ^ra4?2T4: \ 5!f^Ri'iri% i ^rfl^ir qirfirfSr'^KT i 
^iar^ fS|«rr i qrtgqjr i / qr# »itr?iTST^3iitt ’ 

? *F?(fWBt’l. S sT(q’«rqqR<*«ii5t»# 




[ 


W f^c^T irtWT e^cTT 

qqr I WiT#r- 

^T*Tts?q«?T f ^TRgrf^ 

2^: 2^: ^fRlTT^sr^^^Rr f^si- 

I ^5r 

^i-R«i5noi'T?i^5qTf f^% sif 
3^%^ ^W^IfTTSSf 

ITOI: ?f^- 

I ?r^% ^^5^ar ^?T- 

?:gRn^«t^R I R<iWlf 5rT^{^^l|^«,^Sff^;^ 

^%*. 55q^Tf^ — ‘ w^r: 

# g^q^cqg'^q^ I f5q*T^JT^T*T%^H^' 

I %^qr5=I^RT^^N^ *1^ I 

^ 

t?T: I 3?% f^5S^ ^ J q% 

^T'srliEi^^i^tiKit f%5ScB: i ar^r^ 5aiggr I arrssN^^q' 

q?g?r5ng[*j, » ^g^sqej: swnTegr: i sswajwsf^^ \ *r«5sq-4' =^sf la^w 
egnifem: mm- % =^ Si^fTT^ ^ %: ’5Bl?>Ta ^ 5I«n ^ ^ 
ci®55ar sT^irT; \ 3^d sres^i i "mw’ «iaira‘. » mmv- <b%: » 
arfJt^^i ^13*1. I ?ri55f??nf% wrar^if^r i qw»ww<% s%f^»<ii|% 
^f3P«£rs » 5rft3^«R:f4 \ i 

^<3S^ : \ qig^q^-gEnRK!gg»?3Tg%i I trf^T ^iti I 

'"’■? ’"sfl^iiq-.r'V'^f^i^ ^'' W5«^7~sf 



I 




?Ta[RR^-cr: I eT% I 

f% ^^\ I tf^f- 

sfqfgcoffoRg: I ^^ 7 - 

^^\ I T% ^fim’ I 5 fi^=^^^T »T^T 3 T' 5 q^I^»?I'^^*I£pI 8 f 

^qTciT?qi%?^«?cI: ‘ ^»TKJ fl?sr^>7T^^5’^r *T?TI I % 

qil^^>^T«IT*T^fTei^^: grP^^T^T^tS^a^ I qRH* 

’ I ^tTsqT?a§-s[^R^oiiq 

^#1101 ^r^f*TT^>TF^^*Tqiq I 3 'sq 5 ^IO^qItJ^a^RF^^TT?T- 

Rm’srfTgi^^^T ^^q= 5 iiTTat 

3 l?qqafiqT 51 T^'^F 5 [q 5 T 3 Sq^T% 

‘ far 

1 ct«rT I ^rBfT'JITJTRR^ l 1 

q?iT553TT 55^: » I f%?St5#55T WcitT =^ cPf^4 =^ ?I<5q I 

^sr^rat i%5r:fiTa3>?sr srr^f^'nt ^ ^nr: q5im>?>rqf ?c[Si q:s^5 

fan ari^qoi ssnapt. i ^ aq:i ar^ 

mm- > qj^tira am^qiTq f^ra^ i *■ ^et^ q5qT»R[<eq- ’ 

^ I ’PR^'jfrat 5Tf^ ^ezj# EE«fiiK?Tqg5 I ^mc-. ^^nrff =5i 

ci^: i sraaaTq^r aq:a: i i i 

aa?T^f^5nf% iaa^f^eiTf^ =q cirf^ =q ^ =qi5[aL » 

^ I 3Tq#q qJT^H ^at % arqqqn^: qf^s^sisin q^r 

qiar^a. I qTec^^sqmcTTf^Tcqsqqi I ®r?%qaitqT a^acqTSF^qilT^I I f^%- 
\ f^f^5551^ qo^rltaq?! aH'3'Sl€l?q;^aT aTT1^3^ qi 

srj^atspkqJiiira: o^f^Rq ^sas^^Taaiq: ar^^sgit q^2rFaii];,i 


? mqqisrsq;. 



C 


f^?i^ 

spr^Ft^ fI?*T«T*l«?T*!Hr 3’^'T3^’?lf^3 

^H?;i;qgqT I%t:g; ^^qqq ’?{%q5TqTT%^q ‘ 

qT»l^q ’ 1% H\ HTO^dr ’ I *TI^: 'I'n®— 

‘ ^^fpr 'srq^qq^ i 

»i*T »iT 5 r^frBr^^T% M i%^ ?r«ir ’ » 

11 % qi%?qr — ‘ ^t% ^Riq-frwgqlfrH^^i 

moir ^ 

i%qi^^f«[rJTr^qi^qqct. | 1^1%^ ^t^- 

««?n% I ?T^If='5l[ q-qq:q5lf^?qqi^qrag: \ q3[r %^q% 

^%qni^»T^^»TRer ^r ^qtTi%^- 

^rntct^ I w %^#r fqq^q 3FT[fTTr% | 

I ^s[3?^qgqT«Tg'Tqi?? qt 

5ictiif7 ^JTR’sqnq I qg^??r%qqi^qi?q T%f\qf gq§f qr^T^r 

m\ q ^«irTq^gqmq[=q^ ’ 1% I qi^- 

qi^qJTSfq qq^TI^^ qqqqfqjaq ^gg-f q;?q(q^qq- 

I 5Ci^qi^^5iq qq ^qqq^qiq^Tq^qg^qq^q^ 
fq^^f^qr^rq q’^qi^qH^Fq^r ^nrq I q^?;- 

qrq^ I gqcl gq: I f^=gli5gfir-3!T% gerr I ^¥ritf% I 

g¥r»T ^Ftrr^tFqSi \ ^pgrrtqq s^jtk i srrrfa 3Tqqq ^- 

^'srn. I qqr cr^ ^ 3 : sj c[«it r%'crjfTra ?if|qqT sti^qr i 9 i?t 

qqrsr ^Tirq;-' n=R?r:^T<^;iFmgqrci*iL ’ ?i% i 

srr'Jigsqr i !r irmr 9??cTr^q!9f15=g- ?et|^ ^act I 

/i5%q 55?iT I aTT55qr55rrrgT55q: I ' ^ ^rrqrsrrq;. \ 

q^qi eTgttqqtfqf«f% qiq: I ^rqffqsq-fiqlicT ?§:earlr: J aTg^4 « 

gqqiq qqrq \ BTraTnqfJT 1 q!??q?crg[: q^:%rf5qqt i ^jf- 

gTT%q I q tr?:^q sq^l; m q%T^^r^gT I fWT 

t qn^w^'xTFrrq. ^ rqf^=#. warr^ iiR j%jTr»f%w; qrfgyo^ ? T f 
y ^-aTsg-*i»Tri o^nnfr. sti.irq'ifFr. 





^'frrs^r i 

3 x 53 =^ ^ 

^»Tr<Wt *T'^»Tl^fI^l'^T^lf^ ^5|'|^- 
’T^siFR *T?q!T5ll^<3T q%3fT^^f5rfqi;TT^q 

TRSl^W I 

»Tfo^^r ^*Tmcr: 

H*i?g^i55!^R^5TT»To^^ ?i^5rr^^JTi^i^?^’|^% I ^i^rr 

Riq^iC ' ^T ^^qf fq^rqf Rq'q: ' fn ^ 1 ^ 

WqTOfqq^qWiqqlSRq ’ | 

R*qqi^iqq ‘ qi^f T%q; * ?t% ^rfq- 

sriq fq^^qiq^S^I 5^11 iq3TqF,Tq^;{;oi 5!#,q%’'qqTCT'q 
qqR — * qq Bm ^^q^qi^r^oiqi^qisiq^ ^qjq- 

T^qqq^T 571^; j =q !%qi% | %#- 

q>5f^q?q^;qq^cRqTqiqciTqi qi^^-^g^TqT ^Rq?3iq- 

3T^(%^ ar^q [ SfR!^ 5[Rf^5- 

3?^2lT^cl^: I ^*1511 3[?^ arWT: ^T 513?! srrfl' 9^ 

q^pgTfiq, i 55^?!Ticr®^5^5T i anf$r derif^q ^oft- 

qif^ l *5q;?^T I ??T S|T I I ‘ ^Icg^% ^ 

53a«iT sT^ I I ^ 

q<pr I qT%Rf^«T«rT ^fog^siwrf 

I gfSgg JT^ci% ^qfiT^iT^tlTrffi%: g^; I qs'^qr ai^ma;, i 

aT»g^g%5r^ sii^ gijj^ i V^5(ffeqji%gT i st^srqr: ^T^rr 

siErf^3|[jr: I STTqiq^ qf WW^TT l 3T^«?T I 


% 5^^^^3Tn%%, e 1 i pi^g rT fe*h^iii.4H . ^ 






[ 




’ fT% l ^'^II'^- 

xm f^^I^^fl-s[^T#T sqisT^I?; ‘ \^ 

qfq fgigf% I ar^Wr^STT^- 

^TT^i®rfqRq2i ^=^rqcqrT 

fxTl-g ^t5=f^.'«r^T% ^#- 

5%5! «j|q5[ ^«Tf%^oq; ’ ^r% I 

5TaR^lK^^f%t|l%qiqr24 ^ 

1%%^ RR I 

31«T [%qiRT3%^ R>l%crm 

fi?qqT?r: qts^i^>3T ^qfTi^^gqcq 5iT^=^i^^fil2%^ 

JTCTg?l%«r»Tro1 W^TTl^T q^l^cRT 
‘^«^i^qf ^qf ^q^Tf^ ’ \ q>f : %- 

^TqfTI^^r%=qg5(^^1^^5| qT5T^q?!g[T^T' 

^^#Tqil**T ^510ITq?[ 

‘ ^=^5Tn%q5: ■ 

^35§^iq?r^^f|%q qi^q^cq fqii4^; 

57r%-q iqr^^^qif^q ^^^^tictj qR^^r^i^- 
qr%q giij3 SHR^Iq 

?Rrat f^^r: I SIT T#^^iqF^ ?! csti^ ^5^(4: 1 5535r3nsf^r4 

I ®Tf4f%^ f4«sBi?:iii^ I a^KsflfB^ ^i%fr^iiTarii^i^5Tia^Tait 
qis# ^ijrescq ‘^sT ^q;. i =q IRf^^H =q =w 

w I 3T«5ff^ I ^iqt ' 83fqqrfit q^tf^f l ' % ^=(4 ' qig: I 

fatsFciq. I ‘ aTf^=Er ^^tI^stt gsrrsrq: i 

I I sp=’RT5[q: \ »lTqtsf^srRI^?[IT. I 

I ^qTf?:^^ gris^sT: I orq^ST: S^!=g[: I 
^gr%3r ^4: I qis^ 'ciTTFJif I Tiraq^t f%ar: I 

J#T qj^saroqi^^q^t sr: ^lf%?5555Tg=fl3^[^ ?n5; \ ^^nf. 


X T^qrsRTifrrfti'Hnlqo. ^ ft ht^t asftrac,. 






b 'tR^r 

^ff!^fRr?fr^n%?r^r^*iF^^T%nT ^im^r 
1 ^^fsqsi-iTr Tf 

?rf^?uq ^i^riqq^T^cr — ‘ ®i^wqqqq 

qqqr 5f3fq?i?i: i qg: ^^qi'n’^^Hraiq 

q^^rcq^Tx^Ts^f^fj^^qjoqr ^T^iq-^q^q 

[ q ] fq^r^: q;rq; ’ I q^Ni^- 

qiqfrrq; q qqiRqqr4rRT^qqTqq^‘^q5[q: q^^qf^qqqj- 
q^q ^[qq%[^%^q qRqF sq^q^qq;^ I qqq ‘ q^-5- 
qiT%qiqq qs^ ’ fra q??qc§ ^iqq^fqq^^qq ^q- 

qraqq q^q^qiqqiqqiqqqjqq'JiqrqqTffrqqRqg^^f^ %ffq:- 

ji;5r^?5r^qDq?iTF3 qr^ilJfq qwqqram i i%qiqqT% 

qiq ‘ f^s[qt^q^qTt> q't^rq q^?q: ’ fra 15 - 

•s'^ •%. 'Nr C • 

q-Rqiq[q=EqqTq m qiqiqiqqT qqiqqq-qqiq qq?: i 
qqqrfqisfq qqV^raqqq q^qiqqr^^'^^^sqif^qjq^qqc^- 
5=qFq:qt I qr^q5=$rsf^ q^^q qj^qqjq^q^t^ qr^qiq 

f§r^r; w^v- i f^s^T: fT5g'g=s®f: I ^JJFsiTfa^fiTqTgq^'JT- 

qcTT: I qr?i^ qog^srsfiKq 1 ' >TRf5q:.' qi^ qif^^q t 

T^Ff^ m [ \ ^RJFiflf '%?::^qTJFlfTr9EI^: I 

KTsrq: q3tTrf?q<;q%id! 1 ^^Rrsr: ^r'^r: i i 

3T^q^i=»ftiq^Tq. 1 f%qROT ?f%; qra^w^ \ srfSq^T'q- ^^lf%cqT 1 ^f^q5Tf%- 

si^Si^qr^J: 1 ri§^I^J|?F?'q^lTT% I qs^an'iFTSlf qtTO arqi- 

i%^5F^ I F%%55TT^ I €-i;i%Tq^4^?r iq^: ^ffrqq 

q-w w. I ^5n55^3ifl?s5rn%qa^. \ ^:;|af^f% I'lsqTfq^'si'ini, 1 
%rT%j) i^qT^qqi^flr: I q?5iTf5i qiqTf^qr^q^qraqrfn^fafaqiqqii q5=«r- 
T^dqT: i a^wqrqqfq: i ^sri^ig^T qiqtg^'sn: \ sifq^qq^^qFa;, 1 


I qRfsq;, 



5TnT*T 1 ^^TsqF^g?^^ 

e?|^ ?TF^ ??#[ I «3C^ %fri3^^%^T ’ff^ir^’T^i’^i^- 
5>^r ?n%: ^%|t^«TT^=^^rqT ^^r- 

»T'T5!«i?Q^cr^rJTg’?5iq^fT T^ST’=>15'T5T?iq?e^f^ 

f^TT^rRoi =q3c[^5^5i^TrR^ i 

^ ¥ft^g?i: ft^ ^^frf:TrR=^R^ssrf^§^^'Tq^»i^ nnr qs^^r !3=Ef r^sr: i 

c[^^qR=^Rcl^^qTf3^T I 


T^^^T^T^IRgr^ft ^R*TR' 

‘ 5[fq^ rq?qHr^I^lI % ^TfST- 

mfT'JiRT I iT=s3 I "M^ ^ gwrrgq =^ i srgssrq: gsr: g^i^t- 
«|WT ?T qi% ^?5: gfS'ir: I f^^TR I 

«nqarmT'5r «qmf^ ^*i i 

?ifV?5?ri:iTR:=5rf^?f^'¥t%^^^T^if 
q=^ 3r=5^reri » 

I g^^r-i^RcT qg^^gq?ri?iRcrR, i *■ gqsRzr srq^ f'^iisff 
33 ^: fq^rTr^SE^ sniFcf^gejpETT^Jlt =q »rr- 

strlrfqqTg^orfqqqf sr'i%R. I 3T>R 5nF«r4fqqT|5r qf^'3fi?iT?ff 
itrsTT^Tsrqrts;^^ ^5 'm-qlfqqrCl' *w gwr^f# ^qis^flc^ JuRi^OT^ir i 
^ crf^*R?;i!3rq(?%sfg^rq: i qrt qar ' ^igqiRr^qisTrgfRjqfSTcrifir: 
5r?zrTqT!qqT5i^»i'^R ’ q^ari^' ^ aisfnr » !3WTTir'»T 
jjrs^'Sqapqr i 

ITTS35^* I g%clfErf% f^iq^rqoiR \ I ^ ^qj- 

crqt qtcsnqj ^ sqqr^ %Ictr' i i 




<1 

|r%: I q ^€t ^ri^iR^'i'T; i ’TfPi^seT^'f 

c5rrqr^q^qR=q[?TH^^ I fqcq^T^^ T%qq^?? sicgq- 

I If %q T%f%?qce5T^g; I ^r- 

srq^q iil^cSI^rqg; j f| *TR=^qr T^^ff 

» fT% s?iq- 

qf|qfi4^iiq^i%qr f g»rq'fq5^Rq qf- 

%^q5^iqq 

fqq q3Fq^qm^qf^q%qi=q^’^ i =q ^r^- 

qxqr ’^%scqTq^^n%qiq[f%^iq‘qi^:[riq?ft ^rasrq-^: | m^- 

c ^ »«> 

=^f^5TTq^ I g5$!|q|ts|IT5n|?^T « ‘ ST^JT^5iT^sf^ qj^qT^TIH- 

5JR^(^ ^ 5(S?qffr^wHTqTqi: I ?[T5=f5r^q: I »n'^qfi^fJt: q^oltcn^if 
Soq?^^ \ gosi^gf ^ 3ng <5't®3i^R^q^4 q^friT citq a^q 

^M‘. * ^iqoiT i q^ qi^wt^iq^ i qf^=q^(qra^i i f^gq^r^ar 

qjgqqjTt \ a^qiR^q^ w^isicgqqsTl^q^; « srqq^qq; i 

^ ^^*rfJrcq4: i JT^q vrq^qcqTi%% wq: i a?«r ^T% \ 

I qf^=ESiqT fqqi I ' ^q^Jq^lT — ’ ?i^TqT I ^?^qcqT 

giqsiSoiqrEiqoftiRcr \ qq: \ ^qq^iq ??q^: l ^q'^esq ^l: I 

afj^srmqr ^^qgTfifJiqg^:^q555q^ i ?qq'tqfq?qr5§: « ' q^q 

f%%q^5^q fsBSpiqq^Tsaf^ ’ ?i% gq'qi i i 

^q: \ fawi^% qrqfsq q¥IT% l q^q?:qos® ^qiiDgar^ I q% 
^qqo355q[^ I •'^i^qqrs^r qsfiq^’ 5.c'fi^: I ^ST qj^q^ft ^I'qq'/TT q^qr. 
^^jrqSF SfqsT: \ ^fqcfH I g=?hmc2rq: l q^ V!^-. qt?l^ 

f^sifJr i ftgfJsRT f^rAc^q^T I ^gqi-qq =q'qq5r q=qq;r#r: qii^«i fqf%- 

^01 I gq^S^wjf I ^?:?dts^qi ^ f^imRRr qq 

%^nCTf3ll f%S?qBTf?t %: qs^cJgsjcTU I g[qi^5[<q | giqqRiSrSicq^: | 

arfcrqTqg;. i ' sjf^T^awcqqffqqiqTscTsfqmg;, ’ i i 

* qftqj?: ’ ^cqsrqr: I I f^qgSiq fqT55cI53qr 


T Tqq. ^ »q^ fqq’qqqr. q 


■-^S'q-r^. V ^13?r: qrq^. 




^sra^^^I'Ti^ =si^oi^JT^TT[^f[a[. I 

^q^^qaf ^ ‘ 1%’^trcl^ ’ f rqfa’Tr%Wf^^^[ 3x15^03^^5^5=^ 

T^q qqqTqqR^<:qqroig^Tc5iT«[^fqqiqg;, afr^oqu^q^^^q^^j- 
^qq^, ^qf^q^fqqfq^qqTqqM^, aqqv^cjf^q'r^qTOl^ogg;^ a?^. 
^^rqqi^a^qis^f^qif^'i^qq I §3% qiweqqsfqqF^qq- 
qjqr; ‘ 1 % |fq H^^q^cq fqf^^?:5=qqr%^i: 

ii^Tf qr^g; 1 q^3gTqH^^iqq1=5ej[^3 
qo=?qqa| f%>c[qfq^; { ^siq s^qi^mrq q^qq^qi 

fq?aF^cq5rqrqTqfr: ‘q5q ^ Qr|q q3[35Tq^ori^fH=^3q(qi: 
qiqiqT qr^qi^^q^iqi: qrq?;cqT^fqf^sfqTTqq^?q l^f^rqjqfot- 
q'^^i^qfq iqq ^qq=q: qj^ii^qR'i qqif^qf^R^^pqiqiq- 


f^snTIg: I *■ %5ira-' 5#ciq_l snosqi^T tq= » '5R;sqf'Jms=‘5«i5- 

» rH'J^inf^carq-fq^TfT^q;.! 3t^I% \ qiq55^5T 

qr^ q: ^RfV 1 g^5i503;g%;- 

^qqi. I %5T %fq > ' q?2fJR5^3 ctqicq q5T55 3Tiqf^: ’ I 

f^o": ficJTq^ I srf^r^tqqruj^ctqrc^iq^'fqnTl’ c!«rT i 

?r?q>i§! m f% q^fJrtar^: 1 

^TSrsfisqrqr: qvPctfFrJTTfqspq, I 3Tr^^ dqqj?. I 95 ^: 55 ( 0 $^ J 

3S^ *3^ I QTl^^pq^C^gsOT STfi^gi^crsiqsai : I BT5=cl^!%q;T: ai-cfig^ 
arf^lROT: g^qi: 1 i \ q'sifigT^^T- 

3*^^^ qm«^q i “■ a^gqi^: 5i¥iT% q qrq?j5% ’ %5tq^ i 

fjTMr f%si|'5gi ^ I sr^cr^RfSBr 553 ?^: i iits<fif^ 1 trsf^ \ 

q^sst^cqq: I q§:ft*15^qTs!?TtT^arr I l%^I*qr^qq I ' i?(iT eTi^q^ ’ 

qrrc^^rqf^qixii^srtacq^ ?r37T% eqq i 8Tcqf^fSif^g(s?qTq;«: \ 
%5fif^qr s^qjsr^KT % fqsRsi^tqT^rr: qcrr?:®ig^-q^^g 3??qi2q 

? 3TOrs3Tic!rqr?:. qrqtcyq. \ trsTfSTJa;. 



fpci^^Ts: sji^^’jir^iTsr^-'^s?? 

?;i5=iq5f I ’a g 

^T'|'5U(%^^lf%T%^T ^4fa^ ^mm- 

?R srT^qRcqiTRTRiifi'SiroTeaf aai^’a^iKa^aara^m'rct i 

9i«T s^RR^ai^Ra^- 

atf^ai^icRq^caRN-^Taan?^! i a $i^g- 

^g crasf2r^[g^r^fag»Tnc[: | ar f%53 ^oigr^i^^ro^qirl 

cia^=a% ^'faiTR 
a^ f^’cr^T i*?®!r 

■q ^Rqff^a ^TST^aRl^^R^fa^ Sj^q^iRsi;^ a^R^T^- 

fg^i w- fqa^rtffi^^r fqg«fr 

^qciigar^r i 'q^qss^^ ?Er^f% \ i^’i® Saa. > 

mfi'Jifq: 3Ti?iTr5T sttit'^ ^stt i < arqjqT^IT 

^^sqrq^f 1 ‘ 3T^ ’ ?% »i?'^T I ^\- 

q^f%d ssysi^ff^i^a. I ®i^qffl=fl i aa-- • 

^wtaaa. * scaiifrf^ =q^TM ^i5®atf«i af^- 

I acaa aqaa i i%r% i a^'fi’sqr'nt g^qiatarqf^afifR- 
f^^m. \ aTt^ciq ai!i^55^q5T iaraf^=!TT 5r?ftq;T<ir a^T ^ \ 
%tr^5iTssf!^T^q I iaq5araT ^f% ' 9THf!Ti^'^s?rf-’ ?;i% 

q^T I sftg siT^ I 3T^f^ \ irrai^rri^ \ i 

STTqJT^ ii^?g[^aT qj0[qTf%?ITfqf% a|T^qTaT55%5^qTf4^q’JT*5. I 9TRqqt^- 
cJfrrpeq '^qf^?aTia^rq?qT^5T I q=q^5a4: I ’S' < 'CR- 

arafJr^ %®raqt% i w?a% qjRi^ \ f%«aRqiffiq aii^qjfJiq i 


? 5T?rrfqT?rf^. 





SII^R ^#lr^T *T^5Tr T^^Tcq 

^3’^tTr^^*ir’?^cr: 5if%=i^ qr^- 

^51T^ I 515j 1 =5[ IT^I% si=qo^- 

=qo^q)^oTT I B =^ ^^^f|^4*5rn^q5WT*i5i^T?:f^^»!i^’qi?n=qT’piT%- 
^rr^TiTH^iq; qiit^?T B cq5fl5|qa[qq?^l^q- 

31-4^?C I ^^ftqoi^ir TTOTq5^%:— ‘ silrq ^qiq- 

B\^ TqqT^^i^Ti ’ f % \ ^gf^gq>^TW^ =q gf^q^qj- 

fq^f=q^icqmT^3cqcri5i^r qm s^^rq^i^qj: 

5rT%^^?amq?q^-- * ^fq 35 j%b^ 

I ’Si^sign^ qs^mf3j%t%^»£rqT qsrf^?wq 

3T#% ^ I ar^^ijiT f%?:^T 

5f|g: spfqrqr: stt^rt 

qT^?»T=^??q5sif%’^rer[^^’sn'5rwrgri^jn^?^2r: 1 i 

5n^T% sTsr: I 1 art^^sprswfqf^ 3jf%^T:?;fq«qr^ 1 st 

qfn^^T ^^ 1 % « ar^qi TT^: I ?}qTr^ g% i ' ^'Kr^r’^g ^agTir ’ 
ti?: \ ^^=Etq^ I frTg«rfl%^5r ^i%3FfTgq srtqsf® 1 

^ =^as^Tfi I cl|f|?tl^ fw^^^B^grariq, I 8FSiri^%f% !FIT5ri 

srrlrsTqrq;, i ?:<5!c%%?liSc%^ i aT%prTq?EF?Rf$T55Tqt ai#f^ ^r \ 
arf^ fcgf^ I aT^53n 3Tf^?c*TT gerr af^r q gqr « 5fT«3ti^«3%; i 

3^iicri^Rr5r#: \ ^qiqgf^ aigsqsf^ 1 |R^€lgsBfln% ^lNTf|qwi'5>: 

I qq^NF^ I qnsr^ siTtr i si%er %ti 

TTJTSTqr^^^ ?^1r ai^FT ^T: i s^flSF^TrifToT^: I ‘ 3ri[T^S%3rqT 
arT/lpPt sr^t ' ^ 1*1: i qTOi?:^ a?g?Kq:. i ar^iPi '^sqai- 

n=^% I ^irtqTcJfiarcf^T I Efi^aTPcfts^iigst^ 1 

? f^^rtnrf. = ar^P^w:. 'S '*r='q=q7e^, 


i ^ ^i^T 5T^ri^fam5imRT%€t 

mrsfq 1% 

I ^I»Tl?«lTT^q f^srsf^qi^. 

R^oijf «r^aitf^%sw% mw: I ^r =w e^i^- 

^TI^^KOT HiTI%g=^^OTI ’ |T% I ^mh 

^oq ' ^ ^?qr?cr:5?^q5: 

qiqi^crsq: | qi^W'7f^^r%3^5:'7^T'Tq^f^^q ^gq- 

^qiqqjq: i ^^iqqr^^q^rqiqTf^q fRa^q: 

w^i 3pf^qq5 qcqi ^jtT^i^qqjjq sjcqr- 

^I5=l-qq5^q ^^f^iqj^^qiqqfof qsRcqif^ ’ ||% q]^. 

q^rq^^Tq% i qi^iiq^-q^qf i^qqcq^iqRi^t 

U^1W®T ^I%I^: I q ^l%qo;5«Io^qtq: I ^ q 

q^^f^qq# i qi %q q^^i^qi’Essf^j 

qjifqq’%?i^fqqr gcqf 5i3[T%«TiYt;cq qi^f^s^fTqfrqci::- * 
^Tqqiqqq^ii fqqq l sr^qf^q ^q^mqqqqr g^qqm<t 

I ^3rT 5rrfiTq3Fri€r q^f^q i §q=qr^T i 

‘ SRSr^SST^^ q=?r: ’ Sf^qq^:: « f*?JT?jrr%> I %% 1 is^?qr , 
aig^q qSf^€I^0I ?rf l '2rR% 5r?q-qTqr> l ^ =qi?:^ q^q-^T^q: ' ^ 

« 5r#'f^ » qfqqt ^iqqtq ^cq^: i qos^^crqrqr qrqi^q^j 
qirtq?*- I qr*. qs^qqT*. ar^iqf^qqr: fqj: i ctqqt^* 

§a5^fliq q>i3qEB %55q li^’^f^ i q^qralf^^; ^iTfi-qqrq- 

’sgq: I ^rsT'q^^q ^fqq’Eril^q \ qr^qifS^ I arqq^q qjq* 

qq I "^5% %9 I it^jf'trsq qig; I 3jyT ^iqg^ ?T3[qT55i t 
5ITg:J5Br55«5jf^qfq « qqTl^qq > ‘ 9TS-q q?qqiq\ ’ 

^fq; I qqci?q i 'st qfltf^'f'^i’ \ sfq^q^l; i iS[?qic*^q^qi 

^qrqos: ^BSt q^E^^ I 55IT I ^T q ^qcfsg^cST I qq- 

? gq^. ^ aqrr^. ^ ■s&nRq;. y qrfRanq. h srwtncT:. 



o 


f»T- 

5C% ^^T% *1'^% *TT^- 

^jcj. — t c(iq ^r^5in%iT5TT3%^-qT b€\ ’ ^ 

qvj: ^S[H^Tqcq f^^cT- 

=ai qicR^i qisr: q^i 

mi^mi ?ilsFFf«rfr qq^-qqqct 1 

3!i?qqTc^^T ^ %^r^q[^g; l ‘ 

ik^K^w^B-\4x 5i5[iqq; i b T%qi% 

qTq^i%% qqi^qiRqgqw^F^l=^ 

qi%f% f i%^^fiRoqT f^^qr b ^ 

\ 5>^ q^E^ITt I ^f^qROT 

qRoiq,! f%f^5tt g?^5TIS^ qq fq’T^^^TT I tT^qf^ftc^ScIT I 

q#7TUT^ ii^i^ci^ I qf^ srqstict^pqn \ Troft-qT^: ^r- 

fq^q'Jiq- 1 cI^T I qsfiq-’ ^Tf- 

STTf^ I ' q ^iqTsqq, ’ I qi^g-qqm ^mS?^- 

srmoiq I ‘ amSt sq-H'qir’ qi^^^qqgrrq. \ f%^q?:‘ 

oiT^f gqiqffrqtfqcq^: 1 gf^^T \ qi'-q^IT qf^T?! \ ^3T5t?S^5f!Jipif^% 

< 3T»^-’ %fh f^q: I ^Sfeqi'tl<!:q^^qT^: I ^qf?Fc(5lT% m- I 
%^raq|^ \ qf ^arn-'^qnfiEJ: af^?q4: i BTTcqHi^cnT'^frqr i ^oif^: x 

ar^f^ I arti \^^\m-. \ fqqr agTR #< i qqwT% 

^^'h I q^qmqq% i%7.?rrqar: q^qi'?f:q5?;'3T: i q^qrgq^'?T^=qr- 
qq^f^ fqq% sjfl** • qq^i^oT qq?£3qcr I qqais»?i^?qq: I %?f 

qTORoi 1 3fr5sqr^% « 52rg3[Tq5RTqqf?s[% fa^^ssqtclr I ‘^q^ssiVq^’ I q%>- 

fsqaqiq. > f%?:^f^ 02 rrs-aqTq^Tf<'>qT i q qf% i 

I q-i^fT^iS^, ^ =q qWi^qr'mq. \ q#qr%. y ^wnT'w 



I K \ 

H g Hf NilSN ^1^11%- 

^^\ qiqq^^§*T^ m RiT^f^c^T «i^* 

*T*Tr^ ^iTiT: I <irai4 m 1 5^H'i%^T^'^g: i 

f% m SR^ofr«l?(; » « ^r§«riS?I?lT *TfSlMe*lf 

’ fi% i 

i%qir??r: Tn%^R?S^i»TR^rR% 5ff|^o^ 

%^lTq I 

I ^c^T ^cfxirrq *lxf^T%5!g^^^I%^qT ?:T5T3^Isf^?5i? 

^(3TiR^7rq«qq|g I ^ 

qfq2[«r q?5q[Fq7^T*T5[^iHR^q»i’='RR’iT — 

5imEIl?cJ§?^fl[*i^ I c^rSEifSqi^ ^I^ari I ' siqf^rqr; i%^r»Trn: ’ ?f% 

\ 3cq%: i qr^iT sjrw^RRsqrai^fa ^ri^g; i argci- 

i srcqisfiarflT^r: q?:Rt'?«n ’3T>=3Tini#r 

^I^reanj. I I ?SqTf%?q5j: I 5qf?3W*'^iT 

51%q^f iqSlll^^CT^qq^qT^ f%Sf% flT?oiTaiTq=^<‘S?55^S^-qq«l4t 

fsr^RTRir^T 3 (^ 4 ^ I 3R%% ^ f%?II5q^: I qfjg- 

I 

srqf^: snH: 1 s^Tf^5;«r ^«r1^qT 1 1 fE^=B^ojT_ 

Sg^^qjRoiT I 5T^ 5jTi5i;iT^,|?irfigEr*i^ I ' cr%^q Sf^qffttq * 

^ qfs I ‘ ^na^jRqrasTfiqiT ” ^fct I 

^T5t»j55i^ja*i, I sriqrsr-'i^'Spi^ 1 3T^f%?T*if%^5t^a^q5i: 1 \ 

gitq ^qDgqtl^fSriScT^q I 3r3[558sq::f%H: »IT^W:^T f%q% 

ir^f^ I 3'?l^5I ^«r( I ^Ci3^ 3T^ I 

" ^^jsrqjcil^ ^t^giqt: ’ \ ' 555^?crra(r " ^C^rS'^ \ 51^ ^ 

!iiq'jjiT % q?Tq: q^^ar’^t^ ar#f% 1 ar^ i 

ar^it^^qarsafr^'q ^q<tf%aaia:i?fi:oi \ * ‘q ’ 5?arq?:: 1 

? rSTfi^o. ;? %l%qrj^:. q JBSE-fsptspr^. V q»c|T. H T?[T^ 



ai!TiI=E9g I *1xT^%5lflT^^5 I ^^^ q^q^os- 

^ ^[% 5|i^^o^^3rT^,qiq[^:)g3T;^!qf- 

^r%cT*J^S^^»5«T ^^*lW*TTf^W^I*Tm I ^^4 ^ ^4t 
^stpeqf H^^SqcI^ I =q|q- 

6ri'qT%q^^!^T5®iSq^(^T4n%^i qf^T^q^: (Irti | ^oi^t 

'rR^ng; \ 

f%^I5I»T^ If^^! I 3^13^^ ^4*TT»1§4 i I ^?tqT ^^f%- 

I 5sr^»iiq 'ilqqscitw^^4 1 ' ff '^Iq^ansrfT^^ ttistt^ ^3. ' 

\ ^ratR 53i%fJRq4; » arwj^egrqr^f i si% ^ ^ 

* WTct^qf^ ’ ^T3 %^q: ) f»q^^ISqfqi% ' ^mrf :^n%«is^ ’ 
5?qq??raT i 3RSni*ait ^I%5TrwnJ3^ | * ^S(^ ’ \ ^f5|5?Ti¥qif*Rq^T I 

3q^3 anf^sjaaif^^^ aTi%q4{q^r %%f% 3«rr i qioiqr i 

' ^oiq: ’ ^ q^^?5d=r I qjqoj: «^rq: I ' 

=3 I srr^; 1 ^ 5 = 3 : i ' srre^g if- 3 : ’ ??ari?5c: i qi^sfr: ^3f- 

fq^: I Wqqi ‘qgr’ ?% qf%5: I ‘ qfls^: ^^[I%?IT55IH: ’ ^ ^arqsdt I 
^«*3q^TKrq*BIg35qqT«I3igqiJ^ I giSRSl^flt qr \ ^ 5 - 

{ »nqq! ' a^ * 5% wq: l ' ^iq^t ^qqosqiq; ^ I 

qs^'qsrra w«ra5*^ « HqgsnqpSiri?!^! ^ qgq^iwqTf^^ ^ i 

qRt%qcr: l ?jqi \ fq<%%q I qri%qqtf5r?q4: » q«- 

qqraqiq > ‘ fq^q» fq^t^ f%fl4 nmt ’ 5 % | 

3T5r3??Tq:^^l% l ffllfq^s^^^i l gp^%f «qojt: <sr*nqf: 

^5355r: %5?II I gp^fq?^ qiqq; { «ffe- 

? spofq. 3TIW. ^ qq^fwrq:. v ^ 



5WT I 


511^%: R01*qrTf r^^qiSi R^Hsft^I=5tS * r«l3[I^S^ 

rrf^wi «r^’Ti^^>^q^^r5T^T^r5Kr^!5TT%TR«Tcr i ^R- 

’n ■ I f%*T?qr^fq^ ’ 

fiB I IS^ S^TST^RI’T^R^JIT ‘ \^ 

iTi^T^: I ^siRsri^qqi 

*r;^T5«i: I R ^5ri«l f^yrfi5«T ^ 

^ ’ ?T% I ^rsf^ ‘ q«Tr % ^1=51% » 

5rfTT*Ti's?i iR^T ^ crf%i^=?r 5»yT^i5^|?B«f#T 

^ I 5r«TqHyT^^5rn^^^R»yiI ^ 

^Bt fjsiat ^1% srr \ q| f%qr^3 

2 r#ft( ?i«rr i ifsjnip^t g?[^r^:^5Kr% ^ m«ii i f;^^: 

qi5*rn,i u^t’KTciari i%f^ci5?^a5Tf I ^ fefSgrg 
wgft: I I aiggT«if ci«risq^ ^<f>- 

g-a 3?^% i I I ^tST^ig: I 

^issfflslrsqrfi^ sawifSr i ®rjs|tr^^: i i 

1 35 aFqrjirBjfnfi«i 

^33? I srq^i'^cjJi^i 3T?ifJi5£rsf: \ ar^q^igiroiiwcq^s^si i 'q?r: 

’ ^1% q5i3is5T I ^siKT^si ^3r^ig;isT i I cqif^f% 
qiqg^i ?i^ i tqt i ctqqfRqqli^ i qBrf^^qrq^Kq^- 

qji%^q qf^ I ?yf|ii|qi52r qzf^^q i " ?rf|wi: ’ 

?f§r ^=5rq?^( I #rj#rqrqqra sr«f- 

I e?q^ «aftig^ ^ajTiqf arf^ i 

? arJ^mrq. ^ auar^wq;. ^ 3rf«<?5i’R<>, arf^ =stT^. v ^swq^os 

M eFaCTf % g ] gg^, 



<8 

%m i g«fr 

fiiqooT =q cig*r^R^*Ti^’^i^!7*Ti^W5r2BHs=5rgaR^%*if^^^ 
sr^R^q^T, ^ii€tH5a ^ 

R^nnTf«i iffi^sr; sirotqfqm I ^tsR 

‘ ^4 BBm l^»T<n: Bmm:, 

I ^ridTHi%R^^Tff’5:r^T^ 

Qlf^r%ll^<^f2l3['!^’qct I t«l 

\ m: fqq^^r^non^^xR: 

ff^ sn^l ststa ^ft^r: I 



5i!^% wsTJTwtsfqf^ =jf|«i«rr 

m: ‘ 3i5f^^% 3<T:sr*ri%q^T^=^^4frR5i?q ’ ^.(^ 

cl^fm « ^ ^SIWTS5|*]^1 qsfil|;tT^HRT??I^f%: I ^T%- 

I I qr%^ 

g»T: %5rr jt^tt ^*rrasTr 1 cfcT i:r% « ?TTq^^g;6q)^q^i«^Rci*n^w (^- 
'flfs^rqrs'giifrgsjo;^ i gfqf iQ^qnj. i ^cra^cnq: iP^q^q: i Sf'^.- 

i 3F3|5^ I i ?i5 n’'^ qqfFJrqfRq^rt 

srr? #iciq5?qq': > 

i^ SI«T»T 3r=E^^: I 


^nrq^RWi— \ ^ i f^3ii^^/?ff^s?«ra[eT » 

* «55rqr 5fnq^ gl«T: ’ 1 aqssvq' ^Rqi 1 argci: i 

t qpT¥ ^ ^ q^fgq^qq ' fq- ^ <iq. ^ m «^*k- 

T*r#“. ’ETf^qg^:. ^ q^?^i^. 



^^, I -^5irtT4 ^ =^31^1^1 

SBilt:^%?T5rD^ I ^5^T '^irai^^^'T'^Rcr: ^oj T^«Tl?g: 

‘ gsT# ’^iTqF»RIT%:, Sl^I 

Tngg;, ft ^ I 

^ R:s53^qT^\l^ * afJT^Tl^rt 31 %^T?»T- 

wrsw I ^w*T^fr ^i»Tiw3Cm«^«Ti^i^i 

fiT^>SS^I^qTr^^^aT ^Tf JTf^^I*T|=E3ct I W 3 

=Ef[^^ct — * 

\ 5qs!:f^ ?si??n^^cq#: I *r5®§1Wrs^W^SEHq^ I WI^T- 

5Rrar*T'i5jqn I gfliTWifig]^^ e 51^^ < 

«?l!ci: I I aqfs'g^q^ssgfq’s^; I srgiFJitf^ej^’T %J!iRr ^k- 

n^Tw I 3n^^«^flcwc^id 5isn ! scwn'^q 

I ar^iflr i I ^ i ej^gtrq^^^snsit^rT 

?i5Tti<t%^?L»^T I 'etre virgf^^^qnari':qT^w»f^:’ s[?ai^K^q: I qiigq^- 
i sT^rqsi^rRf^ciq^iqw 3T^f%=5f$rec!Rf%^ qsiJ^j^ ^r’^qr 51 % i 
OT^spT'. ’asiraT 3i#f^^5q%: i \ ^^'■ 

araat ^r: %^0qTqj#5ire^tofl ^T^cl^'JTT I I 

g;^! qRIWqran: 3TfHq^?5 I ^Tge^s^ aTTfl^ai 4f®l^l5iq[. I 

%f^ \ 5Rq gsTT o^ \ si^^i'srqHqr^wi, 1 aqjpr sti^rqrsfBqqiii. » 

1 ^5aiTqi5T I ' ’iitqsl’T %# S*I*l.' 5,®T- 

g«r: \ W^tV^pqf^t^5^RT<ll?ft’^t1%«T5ITq*gqqi%sp^ ?iqi?|5qt: I 

• q ^qf^^ qq q ^^ » SRsfr *TTclT I ^^SSTres^CTT: W » 

? 3n5T?^i%. 5? a^^qTT^. ^ ?r5r!5flq^-.. v arq^rrRt- h filRT<»!neq. ^ ^rrsHq;. 



tr I m I ^ 

*Tf^WTT5^W>T% sr^^^TWI^^, 

fii%^i^i^oT ^i^k'ThoiiCi 

^TPq?5R2|5^Tf ^*^#^5|5f|i?Rqc%5i 

q^jriiif'Ji^, qrarfe^if^'^r^sFeTf^^T^r: ^'i?i?['rR5?^’^qT: 

qf^«f ^srerr #iB^ii qj flF^asrassre^sn^ ^r qssri«g^T 

H^w I SEi% w^f: \ TiT»R]^n^ i ?nt^«»iH i ^ 

gEin^B I »t g 6 ^w p | : I 55^rrf^!^ig0(qit ’E«T»i%ra»?!‘^^«i><«ni. i 
sfwf^^qtg&snf^: I ' sr*#RrT 2ri#3 5f^F%0w|«!*t. * ?% gT?^afra^ i 
sfcCt^^^cT; I I ^r 1%: i 

I 3[?qT q7?if^%Birrji: i 3 t»^5|?jr: i ^rrcrq: «h i t^ql wwrff^r- 
^»9ficTr » an q^nrac I ' an^ flrifir^Tl^fqr«#»: ' 

^■qsq# I eTSff^?p§qaFr?q»cR^STr5TTq: I atsiTT^iT 3?qf^t%3(% F 3W#[^ 
«^»T»Trtf « aRsi^qiTSTf «ET*isr^pna[qjf%qn5Tni.i f$F«FW1[,i ii^ »*ri*5B- 
\ I 'qwq: »5?Ff^s f^^il^ef:’ ?f% ajErmi I eiq^tsr^r irtsp?^ I 

WifNIr I *^3f^ht(^ si^^rwor^gp^ i ^aFtqr: spwaif^Sc^Hrsnf^, 

f%qff«rr«ia^lFWT: \ ai«T??|#RTii \ aiwq??Tw«sng i:?T- 

<E9{^ \ * ^swFapwsOT * ifRt qwnssR; > %w- 

f%q>5isii?a?r^®ng; \ sf«ftTr: «B^®qgT \ smrfitgrqT aT^?n«n; i ' a^ri^- 
s ^s ^gy qf^?Ti ’ %5i*p=5ft i aRii: aft**®??: t 

' ?T5rit q^pqf^ ’ ??2rf^ i ^«feian*i j(f% sirr<pc i 


f 3t^ % tiq- qqr. \ ^ 



ct ^ 

^rTi^^'^TT%^^;q^?TTq5j^ , ^raf- 

fq5r^jr%«i?^^5q[r: ^«%5=ji^^»?mn;, ^€r 

cqiTT^i^^%o?TT%^T^^*ri^qq§fR r^i^fc, 

^T «f^M- 

S«?^R ^rR?RI^5R\ot =R ^'tp^R ^- 

%^'Rlf^^Tg5N5ra:, fer%5Rr 

Ji»q^qr5!r ^^.^!^\ fs^Ri^^n =r f^^- 

Rf^^l%RI?^Tf^^ ^lf3twRcRFT^iH%Bl^'n?[, 

StreRT^: l%g%: I ' RTfRIjq^^S^: * s[f^ I l%f%- 

snq'Jwj. i fti5qT^%: ^^T5ii%i?Frti[f^sB^^^^<^i^t i ^gfi^cwr 
55^FWr: I WtRtl. « I * 4t®R^ mrr 

^3f^€l ’ sfPSpBf^: ’f!5»T^ I ^I'tlf- 

S^'gWT ’ iE(% ^’gt I ^fq?T^SRrr^: Hf I ^^3 ^l^fiRTs I 

I I fir^^f ?irqor( I '«mw»r 

gosT" 1g: I *n»TRsBr f^gon* i ^r*rai% ^g^n^ < sn^?i^ 

I SF«Ff I 35gif^ 3«Fn^ i ^cii \ 

'^^rag^Rgrarsigf %3tgs=# i ^1^4 ^csRg^ i ^%i4 gicsm I ^n^- 
ggm^ i » qjig^iF% i { 

I ' 3T55ig i q5Ig^5^% 'ill^R- 

\ RTfijf^f s7T5Fn'^% I srt^q*^ 5ii5nff^:sB#^ff^ i gmr;^!ffgrq=ERmT- 
f^f5iit i ’ 3tf% gjTOT i i arg^'^R^R’S: i x?^=qti^- 

qr^WwH, \ ‘!^?iTq(^5fTg, > »TRfW5iRTg. i gwn gagpt: i 

‘ n*s5t fiias gsrip:* i %qwig^ » 5rRi5?ecqrag^- 

I *!»f^Ws^ snf^^iq;’ "^srqscft \ jqrgqr^: gg^'»igtl^N^«ig.i 
argropr \ qrq«i§w«0i5li%qgf%5Cfwtt i 

? q^. q 3T(^HrgSl. n awn. 




Rf^ ^ ^W! I BtRTRf^ 5» *Tl§q?c|^IRt 

^rR51I%lf%: I ^,^ f%?%sw R3fTiqf%T^f|^ 

§Rf%qTR^% ^<Tq[5r^> ?:RRHnRl 

RmRTRRcRRIT^ \ *T»q5i?i^ RcRI=R^iqRTS5rRt 

RitT^^: I d»=5|^ I ‘ f Rl%^ ^^RT»in ’ 

f^^T^R^cRT R^T^IR ^qTfRl^^T I W %qRR^T^- 

^«rRT I 

«IR B\ ‘ ^ ^^^\W• I 

^ainr ^} \ R^fri?ie!«R: RT^ %> 

HRT3[ §[cftq^ I ^3[^‘ 

^RR’=»1T5^^’=R RI3R% ’ ir^ ‘ 

RRRr'Tl^^tT^^oig;, ^^ ^q^lTRT ^ 

iT^ » fr3^R5?iR^ I ^ 5 qRiq^Riq^qq^ — 

‘ ^Rf^ q=S3 \ SpTT^f^Rqif^ RIR^R f f- 

RRT g^atq^RRgf^qr ^rq^oqq't^Sii^^^lijRigfT g^RR- 

I arq^i^ i si5fi^Rf^wTraf5re'’?qf^qT^%: i i 

rstctt ^««:5iT I JTiiqjw qrawRr: I ' Jiigqier g rngq;! ’ 5 % tw- 
?T5=^l 8Tr^lt%?cqrn: I Tl^qSf^r f%35r?f: l f%3: qip^# JJ5HF:’ sjf^r 
»ilI5ft: I r?aTlR^oi«IT ac*ir«sqTiT gp^c^TT I arer^lT^g 51Tf$igRI BT5T^f5j^«IT 
ssri^^r » g^ail^qll I ' =9^*^ *I’Pn cf%%5|«is=^ \ 

ST^f^ I 5:J95r5f5B; [ * ?arT’55Rai!ir: \ 

sqflisqq^; l:^qt^ \ I 

RSEI^arrR:¥iTRq?r ^cq4: > aTJtll^imf^q: I fl^Lwq^^T q??! \ aH?R5IT*iq 

sgsqsff di^rqtj; \ ' g^qr l%q5TI ai-g^sir: farr^ 3?qqi: ’ [ qi|l*l« 

' qfr: 3fif =q ' ?«EIfr?: I 1 Br^gaqif^i&raflRfr: I 

t 3Ts%.-. sjqT^g, \ sTOTRqt ‘ m a Urqqtaftc^’ frq® w® ipfir^. 
V qratif^TTL 



5(15^1^^ ’ ff% I * g«iT ’ 

rn^q^^cjqfqf||gqiU{f¥[; f^q[f^^T5% T%^*f^=l^'q5ftl^: 

^ ^i 3 *T^^ ‘ 35 ; ^T^t 

’sr^'JiN^irrRN Tr«i«?!% ’ ira I ‘ ^ig 

%q%q[8fq>T*Trf%9[lT«ft ’ fl% aRcfl *^<^^%’!r 

^^R^^q^tTK^^IRisrigg:-—* 1 %^ 

I %^fq 5rW5KT!=3t | ^^^ [ ^- 

I ^3 W^is*^^.wqi^3c'Ti^^q I |[^ 

f^3l%g?3qgT^3qrq^JTl^T5IiIT5rBl^^^ I #s4^Tq^i:riJ- 

■^ifatgriR^fif^i^ I ^^tgrr^ w ^isrflpft 1 

' clcW§R*I5ft’T 5c3l3Fi5i:: > ^^1?Efl5%arfit?!iT5i * ^‘qis- 

^=g5ftfg^6qq^^21T sqTH^^ITJ, I » 

5lTcaTIl?l aTT«[ 1 ^: 'e^’^H’Cs BT \ ^sia^Wf 

'«T55i€ji#'5iraT55q(55i'^ 1 IsgiTf^ gsqifoi ^qrg^^r: 

^«S?cl^!!Tr?r=5|5^t Sigoi clfW%: «T^: i ‘ ' 

^^Tir I %q;i wr^qiT ^ f%^qi I * R^q: ^ 

I gqgT^qillf5tlT%qj4f%: \ I 

‘ qjijfiCTq^t^ ^ * f^^nf srqfsf^iiT: i 9 !«^t?jt- 

qft!Ci?*n5nif^fic!i "Sr ^i^T)^^igci;q;«n: i 1 5c^wrg^’?fa3L » 

I \ qr§ » ' »i«r ^qigr^?;- ’ ?tcq*i?:: i ‘ »r*w - 

f^?ii I a?4«WTqf?\%^ an^qiwr 5ian t 

sip^: ^»Tq:J 1 qsrf =qBan«r;-^ac4^ 

^Tfl%1% ^o ’ ?f% \^=> I I 

%83§4 I 8 TIIRWIWR gi^^scrafWTSlJ^ ( ‘ ajT?)RiaR5?r ^f^i(%; 

ariT =q ’ 55*Tq«^«i: \ 1 5T'cEls=5Tq»4t^ »ra€t- 

f 3»^. y ^’sr^:. aTirqq'; w®. \ “ma- 





\ qi^qiqjesi^^qr* 

fq^fq ^q^sq^qtq \ qqt f| i Rqtq^ 

q 5 (n%; qoiqqqf^:, ?[H 1 [- 

qq^^qTqi?:^!, ?[r^aT$’^q g^^'rqqq^, ^‘^qiT%% q^i- 
^iqq;, %BT^^^q^qiqq:, q^^'^'^^q«qqiqit^«K»i=e[, 

^T5Ei5B?qr^oiti;, qi^(?[tq^q ^fq^R^q[%:, 

?iqm 1 ^qq’qt q ^3 qq qii^qi§<iqsi^*qqrf^ fnq- 
q*fqT^WTqf?q 1 qqq^ q qqfe qq^q q ^^sg- 
q'sq^ I qi*fq 5 iqt qif^q qiqqjfiqfq 

^%ii%?^«Jrqqqf%i^qqi^— ‘qfq qif l 

q qq^^qffiqf fqqqiqqrit%q^«qq im | 3 q»iq: 

q3rq'%iqqiqfqrq^f qqq: I %% q^ f%qRqit\ f%- 

q5#q’ cqqT^ci^—* q«f^qrq^3^qq'|q^^qicqqi:, ^f^- 

I ‘ Jf^T 9RT?% ’ I ^qffl’nrfsfsfpmq. » cifsi^sjf'iqTqf qRtil ef^r ■ 
s4^TiIt^:qt ^ I ^qfs qr«!T%^15qqc^?r qf^qr- 

f|?r: qrfqcf: i ar^f^qR flt^i^r 1 qqr 1 f?l^5?qqr- 

scigritfwliq: I =q*i^q.i q^r^nwq ^^-qr qt(^;qq^5iq,i 

a{§§qT =rfl^qq?^ « g^S5f5q f^^qf^vitqT t ^ cT5q I wg- 

*IT^ ?i§: » qsqisT^^ 1 arf^^^^ar qiqt: \ %^f<i qi 5 |?[ 3 ?r?c: I 3 ?J»qt f§- 
\ acfijq^ »Tqs!*i ‘ qqw^ sjrief^g*. \ 
leqjsqr ’Ocqw^r 5 i\qoi ^rgiq^n \ qRTJfrf^ ^siT^ir » wg^- 

v%q55*q5W52i^*ri‘q5?»«f^ i ‘ aj^ezn'q^o} ai^ocig^ f^srssKvrflq.’ i 

Siqq^m?siTqgqR.» q 4 q^ q^iq^ \ airg seqif^g;^ \ q«ii qigq-w 

qg% ?^ 2 q 4 : \ \ ngr qiE^ 1 

sif^ ’aigqqtf^: » gfqqfqqf 5iraRn«jtT?«fRi»mi i Kmf 

f^q^qsSt^tq qiq^ 5 «ra qtqs^tq^ \ iiql %nq^i^ 

fT 5 i«qTf%f% i « qf^qR; qRq;^: \ qqrqqq \ 



^=efr«: I 

^^«fTT^^Ti5%grer: i 'tr- 

^ I qi# qq; q^qi^f^^ig;, q?:- 

g^qq* 

I ^ ^sif% ciqff^ 

^rqiPi qr^Tfq g^rfq ’^qrfq 

^fqraqi^ ^qgr%qf^il 

qqiOT j iqT §^‘ g^cqiq =q ?f qqi^oiq 

^q^qqqqqlci i 

’^qqr ‘ q5f%eq: ’ ff^ \ ^qrar^f^eRT- 

^mgq#qT^T^®qTJTq5iqq^ f^q=^^qqxiTf^^Tq 

NS C CL C 

q%sfq g?rr fqqr l^qi^ ?rgi^g%q?TT ^T^fqf^fqT- 

;^trqi i;i%|qqqT|^ gqf^5iq?q^qRqg^?i ^T^: 

^?5rf^: I qis^q^ I fffq: qiq'Ji^q I qrgqi^q qgqrssqq^ i 

^itqrqg sriqqrq^ ^gqqn^f^ ‘ aT=q35[-’ q^qifqqi mqiqqi* 

qq?ci?rr I f^Ticf^saq: i ^ ??q4'. I qiqfqfq qrqi# i q^^f^q^- 
g|?qTJqt^T%IF^i3®qqTf^q i ' ^7 t% qeqqifqqiq: qt^qqgi^- 
^ ’ ?f% »ig'»rr i srq^^ hct^ i q^q g?»ir’^q 

(%f^raqt • ^ ^q®qq qiq^ i ‘ st^ ^qssqq qrq^iq*^ qqq gjqjl. * 
q% ^tqii \ ft^^qrqql^q: q^^qrf^q: i f^qwr ^pqt \ 
q^TJ qqqqSTqlt qiaq qg^q*!. > qr^q q^?qq; i gf; qlq i 
^q^rqq ^qqqqt. < ®T^» qjrqqspj^ qi^qq; wqi^- 

s»^eq4: I %<w I qr q^qqsr^ » q^tqrq q;4ii%q, i ^ gf^tq^ i qq- 
?^q ^iSkqq^^q i ^Rsqrq^eiB^qqT i ^rgiqt«qi 

^t!qqi5f<ij I ^qqq ^^q^sftqqqq I I ^q^T ftf^: | 

' qt^ ’ sn^ qf%a: t jq BrrqifJffq i a^g^wi^f^q i qf qqq: 
qi^Tqgf§!ftJW*n *5iq[. i arra^r t^r q®g)|qtfitT qiar ciq^i 

1^ q ^q q, I qjiqr^: s^qi^ ^qiq^qsfq^qq^ q^ qq, | 

? aqrfS^q?, 'HUrsqw, ^ 3wq5? q q^. ^ q^^q^iiqq:. » i%i'qqq?yt»g;* 

M SOff. ^ f ; q qi q | %qq . 




‘ ^ ’ frqTRSI 

i:^5Hm*lT -«iq'T^c5C. I cisr ^^^- 

Mf^^TTJiifffir ‘ %er T%^rs5=fqTSfi[ i 
51^ srioiHici:. I 
I ^fffr »T^il 

*TI^r ^’R^5T*TTI^^ 3i?qq^r%: I 

^re^5?T: I ^a[r»T fi% | ^ g ;((iTr_ 

f^i^F?7rsr€r^ — ‘fq^ r%'^gc^ I fq^r#~ 

^m. \ m I ai«r ^T H(?»T^- 

WWT^CI; — ‘*l*T^ ^«ITS^ q^TSfqrS^'^^^- 

m =q ‘ * fi% 

|qiS^q^qfqi%Br I ^Tf^’TW]q?qq STiq^l^ I 

'^n%r cqcq^l^TcT’ |T% I ^ ^W §JRT%t ^h 

3^«l: ^q^wqqf^S I qT »11T’=II^ 

I ?:Tqg^rq qqq q^ltTi»q- 

^*iT5^ ' '»5<^?fraT i 

wsi^TT gfimr I fsiief}^ I « ctw !aqr?ni 5 .« 

I «i¥gci^JT#|B?nj. I ^5si555; 1 I 

n^ ’ 5 % W 13 : I 3fc^Ts^<q4: \ qfi^«:s 1 

^qBB3rsi ^ arr^ 1 ar^ ^cr^rst^ 11 ^^ 01 : « »E^4)5^q^5(TiiTf^: j 

^ I 3S[T^fTfl^ a^t^T^sn5=aH3:, I 3I«rf^ I ’S'Ett: ^q«l? I 

anwl^qq^q i qqflifcTq?ft^4; i qonts^: siRikt i sTf^w^ 

I siiqf^pj . sf^T ®r»|qi*i. I f%qmt *qt«Tt I sra^ ^V 
s?i: I «qig^iqi itgra«sn^iqi \ ^ipm'egpqf^sr S3 \ q ri% • 
qq^*i3^**q: > ' qq^NH =qig^*qTt: ’ i jr^mr^-j^iq^Ticq^- 

I cl^W Ht *F*req I arisfttrsq#: I )?e|(EtRr- 

^qqiqrqr ^qwJcr«Sjfr j ' ii^gRTf^t sr^jpRjaf^*-/ 5 % ^ojt i 
I q»TfigftrTni. i iSfw ^iiR?q » qsqq?Ti gs^w^rr > ^ ^*^5Si ^r^nITr 
f ^rqRT^?*; i ?rsf ^*r. ? q^f%>q;. ^ 7 Tq!si-jtf^%Hi. v 



I ^m\ I a^^qr- 

» ?i% I 

^(JT; ^«<T1cq?lT^3j^^ I gc^qi^Tl%^I«?rfo1t5i ^JT^5l-flT% 

^«qT- 

cT 5i»T?l!c€l 

^MJT5?iioq*T^i^^qi'7iT ?=i’qoiq5?(: | g-^m 

=^u%^qiqg: — <■ m gq: 15 =q I n ^q^qfq^e^ifq 

<?wrqq^^(T ^dcqd ’ i cqq4‘5rmf!^^?q?5fql9rTfaqrqsf«Ti4; \ 

ar^flr i 'iri^d a??i^ssri«T cic?q5&f5i4q i 

?^?i*|i^tqR:ifqf3 m^qcqsl: I qi'f^g’gi: ^r qqim^iftf^qar^: i «’=^r- 
5r5Bal[^w%?qsf: I 5i?sBsn: STqqT^^5Trfiit^%r»qTinq ^jrs- 
I » sigrrcins%9 af^- 

qrrasf w- i srasir «5 a^^f ^5 • qcftarr \ sia^qifJRa- 

i^^Slf^: \ cWa^s^T I 535 qn%%c2}4: I 5?q^: «B4lsq5r^> 

*q^q=qt«ftqg<^^^qr' i ^q.’r: 

a^q4?T: « sr^! «i^; i sr^sr: ^g^^«na.’ i ^ qrqqsw 
q%^re;$r i ^5qf,n?2i qsqif% i erq^iRM \ 

arsB'JTqf^^ QT^’ilTi'^fq 5E# \ ^ af^flL \ ^»KI®r q»rt 51^15*1^: I 

[ =qf§5^ I arqsSf^f^ ssqr^ I m^?31T^aTT^ ^fit- 

qi?, I ' ^*ft^ f%q?eTe5i^i%^2asftsq5[^ i ’ 

^cqiR: I ^qwiqjfqgrwq ^rq^rgra^g q\%; f^i'^'^ \ wi- 

^^^08: ^'giTsatqjqjqi^r I ' ^q?p4 ^oi*TI%JTI*i * I 3tS5i.agqTf^ 

f^3W^/|cra, I » anf%e#\'q *iT5T€iq\srr§,lraa. < 

swfq^qroit ^^T'JiTa. i tiqu^of i * ggro# ^gg i 

a^=q!qt 3iBr% gfatT ri<eqiq « arf^^i^qt^s: ?P^tqi%ci: I sr ^5[5 '.«t *i 


? ’^rqq. q 3i«nqr. ^ r%iq?n'9(. 




arrj I — ‘ I 

^^ fq^T^ f?^ I 3i-^^T5r 

ff% ^T«l%RT ^^ 3 ^: ^§^T | 

% qiT ^ It %?tq5frf^T^; 

3^»Tf^'T^=ERcqf^^?^3qWqs«T c ^ qq|;g qf 

^n 3 5 i^ 5 Tr[bicp[qi«? 5 ;^q^T r% ■*?: H 3 ^ 11 ^ I ^^if^. 

^WR^Ct ^ RT ^ ^^3 gRJT’Tgr^IR: ’ 

fr^ \ ai^cqi^f 1^ I 

t^^t3'^«»t: ^R^<-RT3il3^i^^c I ^r 

RIWR^’T«TI^^Hl#a[TW *T*T 3^^ ^ ^RRR5rqqTS^(3<3 

I §*»»TR'^R =^ *IRr 't%- 

^sf3=f?T%^R ^ 'm^IlK^r I ^^^TfRR^f! R^R^^$1[R: I 

^t««?RL I I ^foiT^^^ar I s?52r: 5B^?T » ^S^rr :ii1%gg: i 

5[f^ ^ I RfT ^ ^s^Qsfr 2a<t^ss% i "^dq^Frfq- 

« cl ffa I ^ %: l arsfl^qTqJnsi’i:^ 

> srm^q^q q=q?iRf arf^^qq'qqsqi^^t 

i%5cwi?:qiqqsr€5t*i, i ^q^q»q ^aif^ sft<qr 1 qifgnfwi^afran^^zrarr 5ri»4" 
nm ^ ?1«ri I 5^f%5555TfiaipT gqf^^q^^TT I §*ITr ^ 1 % 

qeiTWR. I > 5qqT«E«rrq3Tf%r% =q^feq4: 1 si^g- 

qcmis^rq i ci# ^i*n%3*i. { ‘ f%aTi5Ttqqe[^?r-’ =qg41[ i 

j ' 9r&q^q§oif ar^qi'STR^^qf^sqf : i g5fg:q«=rfq#[^ifl qffill% 
g?J: II ' 5% I * aTqiW*^TTT WT^tgRR: ’ ^qcHfl \ 

srqi# ^isrsn^cPi. I ^ srar is=a[^q;q(,i srqqqarr ^ssr^r i 

‘ ^smx ^nsqqqrsszra: » sssqqc \ 1 ariwisf §*{4 

qg% =sr §¥l»iqwT: \ |aj5ftlR5lT ^qTf^sftlpgil I '«6ar?g[^^ac. 1 sq^qs^ 
setflqq.1 ' 3Ti'«ar^!T q^sq^^q.' IE^ Iqapdlr I 

? q^vqt'irsol'-. ^ i ar^. y srriwq#. m o^q. 




I 

=sficr^Tf|^: STTW %T| 

qr«[^T=g5l?C I ‘ ar^JIT^fT | 

’TT^3o^'i«?r^aR: I m ’^^rr; srr^- 

(N «l» W'’«l'» /“V ^ • 

^R^*’15TT?7*fr^^afR5[»T^H^R ^R^c«rir=^^ofT^*TT^'Tct \ ^ 

f^f^tEq^d[Tei^ »T«lTeR^ 

§^rfR ’ I fR'^T %ei5[g^*'TRr^5^^55; — ‘ I 

I r^f 

%3Tf^c5qf% I ’ |?«TT’yi^ 

»iq^T%€l sifIsfRcf: I 5iq^ qicar \ ^itqiiqTgq^^T^dqt i 

f^cirf^ f^y^Rq^srrf^ i qi^f^isit 5Ti5rT^^^T?nH i ^qrq’^iip eaq>iiqi- 
\qfrrqf^ l l ^^'t^qscuaflsf^q^^ITar: I 51^q'Vqq3TfI?Rq^»l, i 

3T^rt^ I 51^’ft: s^aa’: q^q^: ^T^eq I 5rq®T %^Tqt ^qg^T'aq 
CIPT 3q«n q^ I SftSrl^q ‘sTf^SOTqq cWf%S^' ?fq qqq^ I 
fqqr^iT ^ i qqn^ qgqgqiqrq q?%f^ i 35qqT»iSt sqqti??qii i 
I qTqrJsrrqf q^fqr: qr^jqosqq: i 'qtgspjf-’ ^cq^'ci^T » qr^o^- 
qqrq^lK: ^5;qTq1rqq?;qq;.l 3Tq5=5[f tJiqfqqq q5^:siq?qR*i; I arqqr^ I 

*o 

Wqai^ %r?iqif^^'?!^ qTq#q \ 3Tfq'^g^Tf^?q4: I 'Sfs=m5:5f< | 

'^qigsr ’ ^sqq^:-. i f^^qt Ji’cqj: i f^srswqaw q^qT5nqiq.i ®iq4- 

q?fftq2tqr^r: I a5a?Tq;f«^ f^qrf^g;: i f^ogqjjrt^: I ?ig:§: \ ‘ ar^aiq;! 

Isiq;^ I f%fq"?Rq^T?^l qq^Hq^SH.1 e^qqj^l 
q^q » ‘flw qfq'^^^mC > 3^3 I »tTf%qi%q qf%sq%q \ 


? oq^^qqqr. 5 ? ftqrqq^r- ^ qr^qf^. 



'j:^ S^i^cq^rgf g^^cq ^ 

gi% \ ^gRmg =r 

^ggi% [ h^\ =^ q^R?[(mR5BRT§ e^'ig ^^i«TRig 

^11% ^TRdRFRf^%RR=RgTr^ 

^t^R55[c?Tg5«IiR^i?;i:ic ?«iT«iR^5i^iR5nqrgifT^^i«fei^- 
^Fcqgif^ ^i[%R g^ecfifg 

SIRF^^^^It^cq^Tl^ =RF2nf^ =^ 13 HR^ gfBR^gn=Ea5g; \ 

^m?=5igi^^Tr5TTl: i fg^- 

5^mgi5ppTr ^ ^crR?g 

•s 

^T^sqr^g I 3ii^^wqgrai%§r r^irs: I t^m 
%%qng ’ fM sqcqq^TcX I 

^^^I^STilWI£F3Tig:i §5Hrr: •IRq'iJT: I 8ffg?^: I ‘arf^^l^: <5raj55: 

5f3r?r?: \ ^oi?gcf; #taT5?n^^cft srfIBr sr^- 

I qraT^g^: i gg»t% » ^?rf '%fa' \ %e{TH^- 

ijjilsiTg:. I ar^gjJr: sEn^tw'T^f’Sig. > ^qa^TfSr cisg;- 

55ri^ i ‘ ^cT^-kw: ' ^cq-iT^c: i 'o 

\ 5?T^5r?T 55t^rirt sq^^T^C: ?=eh^i gj^; ^^l^gqsqm: STcJTq: 
qraT^vJr %: q^f§fciT§'^m% ^q^crwri^icf f^^qoiqt^ i uf^ca- 

(3ra7S3iq5l?:iI^T% qrs: I ‘ a?ar^5l5T^f sqq^f^: §[521^: I ’ ^<nT I 

^^i:cii4^^c?iTvi?r ^qF«a=qH « a^^^aiTi^goi 
^go^rg, t ef^it-qsrrtf ^qr??m«5[3j ^JasScqfJrsST^: l gwiq^qf^q^qiq^t- 
vw I a^¥ir[if^ at55iTi% I qoi: I * qoiTs^g ?a!5t gpr: ’ ??ara^: i 
' q'Jl^arirwmiaa'^^Tf^ ’ :gqoq \ i3Ti^?CT?cTU 

I 3T^l5!a!3n?!?l¥2iq§55i:^ [ ' ai*?T¥nqiHj^ ? 

?% %5iq^ I q;55’®55f'«'^55r5^r^ i aJK^ac^rsaft aaT^qiqqqiqdqr 

saw %qqB^'q ^rf^q^i. i amf%?jqi ar^^issT^ciq'. \ ?gr?iq54 
fr^ar^fq;. \ ^rgsqi^q 5T<af*T^sq i i s0^r5[r<Jit 

? SiferMTSpt; gsq^rf^qrfStvq^a. ^ srgqqsCT. ^ 3T?T^. V sq qf Utf in^ 
H q^t^Tfrn^j fSrqr#. ^ qTq?wqwi%q3r«a(;. \» gq-q^qqn^. 



vsva 


| ^x^sf 

^fUpcqT^i^sg; I sj^f^i^rqi: i 

q[51Bm^R?l^iW ^^qi>Srg5[(^qieqq^RiqRqq5^q5g: | 

^ q T%dTq 

=q ^R^; wA^t RWi^qq ^iiT^*rq^i4 ^qfs- 

q^o3q5^qiq^i^^> 

#r^qq5 : qii^g<qq5i^#R^5iq.q^q 5riq^qiiT=ipi qiqqRqjjq!^- 
^qqj^sqR’sj^q^ii^qwq^qi^o^qj^i^cq^^iqqj^wif^^r ^it^T 

i%x^l 

Wiq7 ^Rq^^mr^R Tq^qiq; [ 
5ft^qi^^Rqi^qR^RR^iqmi%3Rr ^r€r«it 
^^iRqRfqq ^oiqiirqiq^^qq: \ «i«?[r qq^\q%q qq^- 
tiqRi^r HtqqR'^^Tqf r:^r qiq^sr qjiRflS^Rq- 
^qoTT ^qRTrr^^mX l ‘ ^ ’ fT^ R3[qqTpr 

f^s^r'nn^ I §^wi5i[^T% ^rr^g^ i cj5t»icirsit i 3TV2Tqft^f%i% 

I §?Tg:< ^g*5L » 

ggc^cScf^isTg^irm’^ i arq^R^rtggossi- 

%g q%fg arr^^Sin^g: i 

'BT^^t g^^rgiq'gq.i i (^^if% atiirf^ gter- 

SII’I g> 55 Jn^’=gf 5 igi?n‘g^T: ” ^T^ei, I *■ 3 

g ^cq^rf ‘ ’ 5f% ^qra: i ggqCt^i^ 

3g^^§5tf%f:r% gjigJT^f Rr?;: i 5qt5rr^ f%r«i5rs[^'BJ^qgR i ^rn- 
wf^^qpiragqL » ' 5t5gT^giwt#5r e 1 qq ®T=ggWt'g^r » 

aitsruaiT ^t^gq^rTi^cT 5igi: ’ qq’T « swicn^^ag: \ 

q?5i?rTq5Ui. I ¥iiqqT ' sB^^aq; ’ 1 ^s^qscrs'Ji^iisrgq. i 5i»R^?ps% 

^rqf^gfq'g«'5i5TOi'J§Ji i '9f%ffisBT4i%q, i qa^iT^T ^i55Fg?cq^ i 

aTi55%gT I qa»iT%% qfe qa*i’^: srgorgiHrg 
!»j6f(iiT » B?qlf ’iL^’qqq. > ■Jtqi^qT i^mK- 

qrq^ 3a !£n%fSj?;q?tjqBTi^cn'%^i'%cTi!qR I > ’a'qra*- < 

0TI#€ g'BRq. I i 3T«r fg^^q^ra-. < %q C'fq^r 

BSf qqdt^q I f5r:^qiq- f^rt^^aq. ( ai^^ri-^qui q* 5(;;^q'qi i 

? qnTOTFr°.Tqi^r?T. ^ q^>»; «fqTq^rf%-qrqra;. 





^ei%| 

I m ^r^fTisrr >?5if^5r5ip>s5rc«iR^ 
*TRI«^I?^3T[?!l^q1 % fq^T { ^ qq^Rq^f^R^qT 
^[^qiiqqqi^fRsj ^R^f^ Rrq^RR^* 
ff% =q q'iq#rq>imTRqiq^-^!sqqTqfq q^q^q cjRq-qt 
q^off^rqqq ?rqq;TqsqqfqqFq q5^%qT^q^^ qqi’^qRq 
qiqqif fq %qi% % f^m i q^qw^qq qqrq qiqqq 
fTffqi qf?N !qqqq3[Trq^q[ qi%q^qqqT H^tq qi^qr- 
^q#q qc^fqr q?4qiRiR^r q^qi^qf^q^ifq i q^qf 5 ^ { 
q^^q^fot ’ |f5?5^q q^qf^qqq'r 1 ^qqiq«ii^qqq^ — 
‘ qrRq, ?qi q^q rqr%iqiqqqq; ’ ff% q^R 

I Cii^qiT^rqiqR^^qqTq^I^^qT^ qteqioi- 

qi(3r qiqRq>q^qq?ciq; | 5r%qqiqf q^-qq^Tqq^q; — * qi 

^ql:|ai^cqqqf^^^^ %5Tr|: \ gpif^ 5 ^^qgqrq^q^^qi 

Rri%q: { qTT%q^qqf^i%q; | ?qqTs^q*ft qT^eq!:— 

‘ qqf^qf qft qf^er: 1 q^q qiq^ qqtqR- 


t orOTS^JJi; l ' Sjrgsiaif ' 1 st 4^ I ' a?^: 

^^ri^%?2T?TS: ' ?j^<Ji f^?T: I arqc^TT^ci^sa^i^i^r I ' srsq^nf srq^ ’ \ 

I ^ifr^5ifnlr wf%«p|?fn^iar 1 

arj^srfSTt^srfa^r^qiJi:, 1 1 ?r i^?ir i 3Tfw='<^5!fiT% i :S'i^?r ^"%?rrf^- 

q?igqr?^ ??2r'7t 1 gr'Si^ 1 

I I faar^fft ’7s?fJr5r^mT %?! 

«%€t =1^ iTi'fl5^r *R«itsfJT^R:: ^r i anTr5c 

1 3?g=«#i^i4 \ 9ti5T5t 4 ’ssq. 1 
aiiqw^f^ I 5?iT*RRr i ' s^tqras^Rgidstrf ’ tf% 

»i3:«ir \ ‘ ^tiRBT 5^?^q: W?C "^arq!:^ 1 ' siRtl^BTFr !T»R?:egfiq5t- 
W7?1T * Keren’s’ s[^ ^»ir < c^3r>^«rr \ i 

a?^t^^^r *a»^jqn$r 5-^«r’ ^Rt 1 i ( n ^ s^swro. 1 ) 

? srw*r. ^ o^rrr, tjw^r^pr^o. y ijr^. 






'S'C. 


53f[S[q?PHT 5[jqRTf'^3[^iqiqT: ’ |I% I ^fsfq ^T^T 

^’qqi^iqiq 

i?|Tpq?qra5c3^ I «!?iTrqf^ =^r? ^i^rr^qi%%«r: I ^3 
W^Fr^qi^T ^j f^qo4 3^^?5rq?5tfe-€Ci5in%'^4!q5fF?Tl^gT’i: 

‘ \ g«i?T f| ^i^i» 

I ^=5115^ qfH, •^sflrqirqiR'sqiq; | 

%q3 ' ff^ sJT^Ici I 

?rr ^nrqis^qg; — ‘«?^qRq ^Tsfq ^ 

^q^T fqr^qrqq^qri; \ ^q^qm^q^r:’ ffq^qs^- 

■q qfi^q “q qiqqiq^ — ‘ ^rq, cqqqqq^qt fqi% 
fqqr q 3 [tii I qiqpqq^qiq^i I g«Fi f% q qiq q^q I cq?q^q- 
q^^q^Rir i q^ % ^q?at^q^qqcR^qu% i qqq^qqrfq ^q 
3 !^% Rfqf^^q i q t% \ 

qqi'al ^ 5 ] 1 Ti? 5 iF^fin%iqjt 1 

gqrqp^^TqiqrtJL 1 aUcqsqiH^qT^ I s|;g;%qg: ^I^T^qi I 

arqf^^q qi^rWTq, i wt%qr 1 

^ 5 ^ \ * ^[rflr f%ql%sf^ ^*^ 31 % ’ » 

f5t^(4 I ^qsfiiai ^f^f^cEfT I ' ^q^R^racST s^euci; ’ 

■^sRTRft I ^psn I ’5^='-^ ^^iq^q, » 1 

' !j2rrqr^?q5iT f^gir " niqqi=Erj4: ” qq^n » srfirqiq^^qqft^sqL ' 
sqi^CSBiar R5|fJr^5n*% l \ aT'Cl^I RI*ffT’=^ I 5q^a^»I f%w 

srr^ qife^ 5nf^% ^qiRistRSR'eRBR^q;^ ^%i% ?i«rr 1 iSri qiqq- 
qRii^^qi!?:: » * ?q;»ii¥5nfe[q5^i1lrsr-. ' i[f% 

oiT^c I Ciwrf^qT ^isqRswjif^ \ -1 » ‘‘ ^qfqqq^^ ?q5q3^ 

q sri^ q qiq^f^ i ’^qsrf^^iiqi srqrqTfC > qq "^qa^L*' 

^ qsT'HT I 5 T% I ‘ i^rqTqi^ ^qq«i ^ 

sqqfct^ i^qiiT^ ’tqqr^j q qq^?qqls^aq'5ff^qrf^ ' >l^t i 

? q> ^qT»ft. ^ 5 ?qw«riFrqifq;. ^ 3 , 



^ ^T=^% | 

^5R^T^^fl3[T^^?T ^ R^I’ST: | 

c^qisg^rr gi;%^ ^Rrsq |cq^r^qi%qCiq^T ^I'^ir- 

^"fq ^ { fqqiqiq^q ^^rrt^ ?rq 

Bq^Fg^qR^qR cqqq I I 

qloqjsq qq qi^q^q^c^ [ ^cq^q 

qqs^^qi^sqrqri^fq — ‘ q^, ^ts?j % qmiqm: * ftq i 
ws«qw-“* q ?o^rrq %qRq fq%^q^qq^^iqq*q | 
Rirs^fifq qrR5Rf %^irfqq Biiifiitq i €t qis^q:,'qqr cqqr- 
?riqqB’ ffq | 3(?q qqi=^q;-* «i^rqqcx. | ^qtFq^RB 

qq qoiqi iq^B^q q^q^q I f% q qi^qqq^qqifqiq?, q.Hc 
Rcq^iq^BT^ ^Fqr^qqi: I fifq^qfqq f^>iqfq^TqTqqT?:q-- 
^qs^q qwqfqq ^qisq^ I qcq^rqqr gf^qiq q^qeqq; \ 
^f| I qqilqf ^qqqRmq’ ff% i »iTq%r^[qqqq %q «^%if 
qffgqqrq qqqiqqq^^qr qq ’a^fo^iq^qqqRqrq i qqt 

Rcq-?q g;iq;qi%|gB Rqiq qqaq^^T liqR^qqR qr*fqT*l- 



5iRii^i?r?iT i i q?snq * » ^k 

JCBJT^ fSRrrq!^ ST {'T=sI% I ' ^'« 2T«*?5Tf-' 

?T% qa«ff I 'ERJ^oif 7i 3nt5f#t cUtq^q,’ qcron 1 i 

c2t^f5?5iT?7H 1 3T5igTrF'«iTgTif%J7«BRf%?gT i orf^^r^tq^r ^g^Ror i 

!^»f'»irf% »3srf^ I HfUn%%qt gi%r%^r « \ 

sFiq^q arsasEct aiqq. > sf^Biqf i grqP^j^lpq i srT^qf^: 

I ^rarffir tqfii%=53Tf^ i =qg^^ i 

“ qi^wc2rrf% fqqur^qsrH:; i ' sqw^ sr25irs?rg^q%f: ' 

^<11191: ^ ^ISroir I Bfi?vqtri;*TrzfT 3Fii2T'^g^>?2r^: i srezRiqr 

I «T?qT*iq«rr qf^r^rnt: i 'seq'jjcstj:-.' i %i5r- 

^r » ‘^ar t^qi^ ’ ^wiT I =5r?% I Qirqr^ q^q. i arqgTOcWT 
=q’(^5r3Tr i ' qq«?c«3r<: i ctq 5 =r^ i qq grB i si?^' 

I =tl1^ q^3ii?(q » sfjwRSBgqra 5i>Bgqi^ i 'sr*i^- 

1 ' “ 




g^EfTH: I <r \ 

qr^giT^^r ^ J^^IcqFqjqT^ qrq qIl%^[#ROiq^^l^:^«q^qf^CTigr; 

B \ ^i§- 

^qi4qT%*i^Ti^ I srqqifi ^ w^b 3fiaii^i% 
sqra^r^ I ^ ^?f(tr ^n^r^rq^’pfT^m^rrq i 

•fr^qrs# q^r^qo^^g; | g?qTq =q sr^t^quq q^^f5=^f- 

SRiw^^?rq^ q^qqfqwcfRs^'qq q^qi^q%q i 

^^qn%q5ir%qrC *Tr^i^T%iqq5' 
I qqT?fqi%^q qqiqqg; — ^ ^qf^B q’t 

^q =q''qTcqqf%rq^Tfqqf I 3!Tr=q^q =q— ‘ siT^Tc^q 

^qt %q5^T%qR^ qg fqq^q qi qqfqsf qf^qjqsrq; | qrsf q^- 
^^?qqcqT!^qqt5[^’=qqfrra: i q?4qq ^qRqiqf ^^qrr%^rqf 
qi:fRsr^TqTcqq: ^%s[%q ^rf^^qqqq f^ireqT«»Tqt*TT- 

^^3^qqqT% ’ i gqKS^qflri’-^i^'nq. i “ 3’TRg^4 

aniieq nsiiS^qt ^5^ i ^s^cTT f^qPq^cqTc?.’' 

f 1% 3 I t»%q ^1% 1 3i7iqq7 ‘ f%55Tqi ’ 

qai^ciq, > qT^st q 3n^5[qt 

fW^5 qq qR«T^ fq^qq^iCr i ‘ qs^: 

qR:oi^qq: ’ f^sigw. \ s^ta^qis^q^# i ‘ar^q gCirqq.’ ^cqq?: i qTf^i: 
q<tq sqiq q%«i«># qqi » i soT^ism^^FTi sai^f 

|iCic^?q4: I 8T^qi%f^qiqn%fgqq=^r i cTT^flf^ » q^i^TTfr ?'5Rqfat- 
f# %=<^<: q?-i55q q^rqj^qqq, i qj^qfq^ ^q'^qr: gq^q^qr^^qr 
JTiq't^; qqg: qgq, qTa55q^q5q«^q^ I ‘ %qi‘qi^5 qR55; ’ ^cqq^: I 
qqiRoq^ ?=^i:qq.i qJJqqifq aiq'.^i^if^qif^ i gg® saiTfi^s^qq^ i 
I a?4qfql^: i ^'^qq'q ^5=qitqqiq i qTqiqfqqsq \ tn^-q?:''^- 
jq^:*. I aq^ I ‘ ^cf'si'jqqgq^ ’ §[?2iq?: \ q^'-qgqqq^ q^q »q%qf 
q^fqqiT 'qrqr ?r% ^iqqr qi%5T i '^^q^iser^sq i srqqjsBti^gsq^c?!#: i 
q§i%q^^q:3qqL » ' q;3s;3qqisaq;cq qiisqif^q;?^ qr ^ 

?(% gqoii I frasqri^qSFqt ^B^qiqiq. \ ‘ q.5qr 3 3r®qTI%^r ’ i[5qq^: I 

f^i^qiqt qr^^f^jsraTq;. i q|qi'«#iq;iq, i ‘ sql^Bqsrqt » 

» ;jq'ft'|533rJi. ^ qf?irrnqt?:oT. ^ qiq^qo. V =q4qi^rqrw. 



mmlNgxP: — ‘ T% % I 

ff^fTfig; — ‘ 3i^fTrgi5[^ a[(Hsr€[ ’ fi% I H 35 ^^ ^rf- 
^-^srCicJ: — * mg, 5^TsfH I gFgmTf^sgggFgfgigTg. 1 
siicgigqTcqgisgggi^m^^i^g ^?g: \ 

"^^rsf^ T^'g^ossiT^^^iggq^g I 1%^- 

■^g I g-5rw^: \ ^ngg^ ^^iflofT 

gi%^r I T%^qfq^gr: simssir^rg^qg ^Tgsi3[; 

I gfeRoqf 5 i?ih R^^g^rigg: | gir^gf 

Rf^g^rq I gr §»% fi% 

t% g?[gi R^fgt 1 t% g grH^r?aT3[-gignig Irg^'^ qcg^- 
oftgg; { ?gigfi%g g %gi^'^*g^rgi^gg; | gR^g %ggg 
f%^?Egr=^4qTgT sngtRig: ?^q% I gi 

g»^q: ’ ?rg g^^gr f^gf^ sirgi^sj gi^- 

![igt I ^ ^rg^gr =g4gi%giT ^gigif^g^ ^gsfisgcgr- 

^gi I 5 %g: ggioig ’ ff% \ ^gi g f^gg’^g g^g^ — 

\ 5r?54 1 ar^KT ^^sgr cr^egr: 

f^«mfJ|?*f^: I ^1% I ^ srait?^: 1 rrig 3T5 ^%c3i4: I 
' ^Tg?g 1 9TJiqgrTgT%s?r52r i \ f^gt 

ai: ^0E«?cJ^q q'eqJ'gggrq srig^sT^nsg srigai^; 1 ^f% 

sjT^icq#: I i%g>[g gT^RiilsT j 55 ^ giiarcftf^ ggr i qj'g^g 

1 3Tqi?g qgragqjR*?. \ Hcaflogf gcg'CRjiRwrrin. 1 3n[<% eiT^% i 

?q »j(g>5gn^gg: < » fgt 

ggRg nt f^ttgr-g^cgg: 1 g'jjg’ i qyg^lw’l: » ?«^ggL* 

gsaj g^gi%q5R?fr 1 s?fif%: <sqif%: j I BTs^gRr '^ggrgr i 

gT?r:5rTg^i% fl^ggg, 1 5n%sna-:q5T^ ?r 4-: I sreg: i 

I ' 8T^^gtgf*itf<:ggrTg55|l[55%^sgr*n: ' ^rtr;: i arflrtgr- 
^«rf^?qr i %q^is^iq^i%q?aggr i ggrg 1 sR-g^R- 


? qK^fqss5[?qr*q-t. s fqg rTfi;. 





I 


‘ 5fitTSf?iT I Tl=c^ I ’ ff% I ^1— 

‘ ??qr IT ^«TT33^iRfrg: » fi% i 

qTTT^*^?Tf% I cT^: «?qf=^»f^cqTfT 

^r%^«T*TRf sirs I 

®s. ^ 

»jr^rs^qra»?^fs«r: fqigq- 

^«![^«Tra I .ar^q f Tq^s 4 qf% 54 ^f€q’ 4 »iq^f^T^qT^«T% i cr =q 

I =qtqqq%qFqqiqq 

VO 

gq=E 3 ?r qfq’sqfq ’ I w^ qqrWr q^i^q^qrasci; i 
qf^^qif 5 q|^rs^qfq%qriqfTj 5 ^^i^r^% t^R^qq- 
^qci^ I 3T§^iq^ fq^q'^r fqqcqi^q%^qf^qT%q ^qqf 
^iqqq i Rcqqsr^iqqf^: \ 

T%^q q>Hq 3 : 5 i 4 : ^qqi q^iq^i qiq q^- 

q^qm ^ifr^q^qqsreq^f^ ^qiqq^iq^qq; I q 

‘qj^ «^qT qqfqq’q qq ^'qf^fq i qiq^cqTqf q q^qi 

fs^q ^ffqrs qq^rq^; l qsi%iq^mrq^qq|wrq{^q«r q^* 

*\ 

5qifll^Rwn% I cfcl 5% I 3T4?qTq ^sjT^r^jq^ I ^aar- 

TTMT*!. I ' qf^q^T 3 g^T ’ I 5e&q555^^qai%: I 

qjMnt^cTT I 3«nTar *Rqr ^orarq *lcqT fTcqr l ' q?qqifpqsiK> fqwqfSRT- 
f^S ’ ^ =q3«ff I 3q^T^q?qwq^f^6qi% I aT«Tf^ I fq^qq'tfa^- 

Sfliqiq; | aifSrqt^prq ^ aERsq-f^ I ‘ gq: ’ ^ I ^q^- 

qRrq. i i cTr%fq « qq?^q ciRn^ f^q% i f%q^ qciqtqr 

^Icl: I 3|afqfcl%qiq(qi%3‘qi: qqs: I «<pnafq%: I 3qK% qqtii^ I 
q^ l;qqL i ®T«rq^qqf5iqi’5J3qTq; i qqqTii. \ qcqqsriq. qfq- 

q?q “q^RcapJ: I icffecrf^ I qsqqiscntS stTqq^ 3^13 I ' cTcqq^r^iaTlS 
3 ^qq^ afrgifg 1 ' %3 qig =f g;?q 

=q fqjRi: «aftqg=aq% ’ #n1grei^fq i arsqq^Rqq! i m ^ariqjj^iL* 
^:wqt5 g?qwrqq. i 3«5qr fqqqi qq 3cqaq4 3^Tq- 

qqicq^sqq «^iq ^fft=tiq q^: q^q i5f: I Qtq ^aqiqieiiarfq 


t \ jT^i qm . ^ wqrqro. 



%^ qwm»Ti 5 r«i 5 q’!T^ci:. 1 

I ^cqT[?«i^r =^ w mi^^m^lr^^'r-- 
1 % fq^r^ic^^, mf^^r^ici, ^r, ^ 

=^ T^qfsrr, 

«irat !Ti%s^ I 

^Ts? |R?^R^ic^.o3«Tr f^^t- 

3 l( 5 ^^%?ilf^T^ 1 3 ^ 1 %- 

R«oi(g«i — 

‘ 5 R^, I 

g^E{T«i m\ i ?a^?qq% 

I ^qRIiqi^qRj^«I grqfq^Bl^q: Wl^q: I f% § 

qrs: 5«3Rrii^‘^ 5s4u§3TcT<!rT i ¥nq^:^iRiq, i wm f^w^isear: i ^«r: 
ftf^i^i^: \ ‘ qMi«rfc 5 *^ 5 Tr 31^3 f%^id i ^ ^r^: q;«Er% 

^€; ^w* U’ ^1% 55!i5’^-- \ *ErTff3:3ii^t 'a'i?1eiaiT I «gi(^ci^« 
I sTigfrr^ i ®T%f^ i 

writ ^mn^iT I i c^f^isearegfri^sT 

qq > ^i^?q^q 5 !T^Tf^ ^r^eq 55 q 5 iTfai I ‘ q^ q^srsjr s^sf 

q»? 03[; a;?Tr< l cr5=sg'qrq55r: ^orq'*!?: » 'q;Ti55^2n3F5jt=q^r:' 

??2r»T?;: i f«f^55T'»i^'t(^5fr -ajji^qi^q i 3Tgq55f%%5nitrlq \ 

wrT^i%g[^c 5 ^ 5 Rfl|Kgn^ 5 s^w% fsfiSTif^i^q'JHH \ ^iq'^«a 'asq^i^sm. » ^Sl^rijt 
5 i?=qsiiT 5 ?r ' 5 f^n% nH^riiq f^tirf^ %^g 3 rTcngq?rr i ?^si:firf& i f 5 t- 
1:^11 »lT5l^«S?5t '«*g^=^3Sl 5JSTT i Rt^-.sscjs^qs&q TW^eRl- 

srrl^ \ f%^ ft3f^ \ 9tf^f^®'>iit(sr?tr^gaT; i ' f^B'>ii^ f^goirs'^st: ' 

\ ‘ f5rqsf\*qt ^r^: €t!a^ ' q?q»i. i J7?[?r5!?% firqsjii^ \ 

< 9T5»q«?r^t f^qqqiw*. I ^qiq- 

fatWTl^ I Rsisgu. I ^R(^i^^^^f$fq^|:'^RTl'^rR^t^^t^: I ' 3^ t 
^r*» ’ 5c*rq’c: I «nf^q»Nr %^qRt ^r: g?«PTf^q5oi^?i5#?r 


? qwT5[T?rq. \ ^ff%vmRa. 




s?qT^i»q ^lyqqi: ’ I g|: siran^^T^^*?^ 

^WR^Cf mm =^ *Trw^r ^T5=iTqqgq;o^f sqT^fiq^i?i: — 

q%«iTRfqrffi^^*TT^qi%q^rqr5Hi I B\s^ g0^3!?rr i q^^qf%- 

5fj»q gSyicq fqf^qfyq^ j 

gi^^ifTr>aiT^g^qgR^mR I lii ^^qi5[ifi?i[5fq m^- 

fSIlRRHT'T^ ’ # I ^TfTT ^ ^^^^T^m^TSg- 

f^sf ^rqcqq^st ^T ^^issem^rs^^f*- ^rrar ^ ^r^^r- 

fjqfq^^yg; ‘ qf% q51^^5I#S^qf^^SEqT 

mm qrafq’sqy% e ’ ffq i Rqq 

qqi^ q gr^q^y^i^gq-qq I q g qqqiqf^Tq^^qq'^s'drR 

fqy%(?cqtsqi^gqiq: ’ ff% | «iq q^'^’EC ‘ T%qq fqsrqg: \ 

g^^mT^'Sq ^y^qiq: ’ f% I 

qrfqcqiiqq^qt: ^ll^q- 

fq^^T 'CIq^^^o^qTq^^^lqBgf^ ^-g^q ^qr q?qqqr qoi- 
qyqq^^qg; — ‘ aTjqq^Rg^Rq4-gfqrqi qqt g^q qq, qtq 

sraiq^TiHSTT I ^^i^f^'ii ^55ii»»ftqK'>T I 8Tria^!=iTf¥faT%^ i ^rr^Rfr 

ar^srr^cq^-: I snq^eJrr i i BT^cfisTlsf%sr«i| i 

sqt^f qfgt i w?tsTt'>Tif^*j,if%f%^«r^f%#3t^^3f% i 

\ ai'sga 3Tgf^Sri5Teq-g5igi%=^T^ I a^fa: ^^JlTqr: I 

^20^ gffURJ^ 1 ‘ ip2?T55q^ ’ ^ ^^"nf i 3T?iTR^ I ' ^=5i^f^2r?r arie^q: * 

s[c 2 riT?: » Ci«rr ^ viot^ficJr^: \ i a^t# f%a: i " f%55i€r i 'ii^#r- 

Sr|f%55lRlSTt: ’ R’Sf: i ” ^®IT \ 3511% I crt?^=3r5lRT?JTT- 

sjii^: 1 cis=j^rar f^q3[jf5r% i at ^af^t g^RTSfs^ ^^1155*1 \ acis^sra 

I S’lq^'tqL « ^niErJiT^a^'T 4t^- 

fa^RaqqR^rsiTq, i ‘ sat^^a ^^sqsqcwr: ’ 5i% i =#rqq'qo§ecTar- 
/^JiT \ aqaqq q^Trii^ar » riqi ^'srsp^rr ^aa^ir i 

? qq ^iRT ar. ^ aqPt^iTiR ^ 3^1'^!. v 



I ^Tsf e*af^qw«rf 

iB^l^ qfjlF*^n^cH?7T I 

^3 sjoofr’^'^q »1r!T^lf^r^Jl|^|S»^qfi3# ^ITT 

^riJ wqm^3^'5j I g-^ ^ «l?TT^%OT ‘ ^S[ 

%mq?qT^^f« I ^ ^q^q^riq ^qrq- 

^Tt ’ f f% I H 3 ;^sfq ^l[«[T%qi^3f(fj — cr^ «Rii?r 

^]^ «rcq^^ iqi^i q^^^g^q^n ^oqoT 

I mi\^ ^ — ‘ qp.^afqfqqiRr ’ f i% i ^3 

5q^^H%clL ‘ ^T«qqi^f^r«?q%m|€T sfl^^I^T: qiqi: ’ I 

«TSt ^fi»% sii'JTRf^ ’T/Tcq^riq I ^ qi^^^tfq 1 

=^*f^r?ii^^f^^r^5qT: » ^ 1 % | ^«rr 
gqiai^ fR 3 ^%: BTq^ T^f^Wqqif^^'f53^ i £fTa^ 

«I51R%OT =q^^f?Tqr^qT^li?[q[%tq qipqqiq fq%- 

f%^T I R =^i«5qf^qff^^Fqtl: — ' 31 ^ T%qr% 

*T|€t ?iTqT5i^^=f. ’ f r^ I %?! =q 35r?RSfT ‘ 3Tr?af %q q^ 

^^^^ I w.«f ’ |r% ^i^(=gj3g;_« g^fq 

ciqill^a; ’ I ‘ T^?rc€f 

%^Tqi 2 ^^^^iqfiiiqwT HquT’qf^q^^^'^fq^swqi^ I £p 4 %t''- 

sr^^m 5t?qi=5rr’ii^TJiq:. 1 ^aaf^q^iTJjf ^rsT^r^fiRcrrstTii^ i crq*? ^Ir^i%«r- 
q:.!n^qn.l ii#rt.=*Tn'%cii3ir: i EB^PhATsssf qri'orq^fj^ i zr^^f i 

qiraiVci^rq^^ qjiai^'cT^sjirSrfl i »icqfui'nT%g^'fr 5iw i st^- 

qfcr-s^r ^c^r i «q5ifH^gq'r?:q55iTJ?r?ii^ i e^tqn%sRt:j? 1 

1^: I q!ctsf(^?q’l: I *' q# Igsrqlir * ^ki q'gt I 3TT£B!5iii% Pi-^i'^i I sr^ra 

ar^^q. l =T *3^5^11% I 3T^«?rHU% ^rtg: 1 cr^!?:T^l% I gjtq^: 

srm^'oftq a^qiTd i q:%'^q =^3i?:f?iiq5r<i^r^txqt ^fTq^^V- 

I Biqqifl^r f^ruiPcT: \ “ 3qr(y>:q a^arq i *■ q^arq: Fqrgq- 
^3iaF^ ” 1^0 :g^<, \ fBf^jqi ailf^: «frsr a?i^% ei^T I 
'?i^«Ji=^3Laif^qqL > 3qi%<:q 5rmr32r 1 ^r %i% ^rsjT 1 ^q^ic ^EBisft 1 
sr#?3nq:=5r^s*3rqg^ i arra^qsfrif^ 1 1 

I a%frr qfHqo. wsrf* ^ ari^^ v =trqc5%fr. 



RTMB^ I 3l4qT%^| ^*T- 
^ ^ri;^i?T^TWciT«5f^ ifc^T 5lf?7l^«ir«T 

Jfi'|^ffr%q f^vfTf^% f n%5=r wr R»T^r^?iqvriq^T I 

5im qfqc^ Hsi«r4 =R Rc^imR^I #sfR 

R5RW^FRRi3lfr-Rir^^IcRr R^Rt%SF IS^RI ^R’^RRR 
5|c??R?J^r I R51RR^4 tR R5r%R%'^RTfrf^^^R=^R5tiRRl'^R^fR- 
^T^t?O^T I RcSJ^^^r «rRTR5r; RTIRR 

TRRT SRfTiqqcI^ ‘ JTWRSf RiTRR^Cl ^tRtc^Rf^*T- 

iT^iR^r^RRisTRrerfHrssj ir^- 

VO ©v^ 

R^ fRRl% I gjR?^ RWR^c%lR|g: I Ri^R- 

I Rmj’cqr Ri^g^qi^q^ ?f% 1 % 

a?[6r i a7^is5'^qiRT% r ^ I Rr^^»3rR cifrr 

ef 3 TR?cii RRIfR^ I SRfR^R^RR RRIR^ RSTR^R-- 

?r ^5[iqj?a’«#[s4qf^: I I RRTsqfi^^r^i sctrfl^flafl^TH^ 

^R ^i'5T^rtR^ifJi|[i5if^i^ ^ wr I m^rlRFfr- 

JTtiriqssricj; I arf^g^T ar^*T?iErT^ i i ?i?iid f%*i^- 

^=iJR. I 3r(5ti4<?^*T 5tfi2r^5i I 5f5qi^T5T i%q<ttig^r i 

i ar'^a't^af i 59ri^5T«m. i ‘ ^sgqq-R * ?i% qi^ 

sqssiqsErjq;^ I isisfq ^qwiqi^qmO fq^q^qwr » f^^q^Bst^rc^qoi^- 

f^(«('cllfi; I ' f^^5«fist: ajqqqj: eTfluit (grsj ^cRtq i ’ "^ainft i 

fr^Tf €it%c(: l gl^: I ‘ s,5jiis?gg^jrqfqSFErofr 

lTitPcI«r ' s^^qq^: I ^ 15 : gq^q \ q;agw: q^qf^s: | ^^qsBtia- 

qiRR, I ^«fqsg:(qi5l/%?ai4: I ?I^ar I ^5q: a^R: | a^f%: 

^qira: I 'iqST?^ 1 ^qoar«ri5q 

t ofn’n'q^. ^ s ^ fWqil^'^q. v f^l^ q s ^w . fN^^nao; 

fqi^^snirpTfijj^. ^ 55Tvftg^qi:; ogriq tgq;; "cywtg. 






<< 


35 % qf^r ^ sfif^tsqcq^ % | c^ ^ I 

^ qf%*iptcq|% I ^f^qqiqceq?^S^(Sq4ig- 

qiTqql I ^ll^qsr S[T%r^^«l^ ’ 1T% I =^l^m 

9^^fqqg^^q^rT%^qn%l'^^Rl^ I ^TfT«l 

T^feqii|;f%ifet^ff??iTq 'qiRa^q r^iq | 

?qfq ^lq^q?fl’=qqq^'t^ci:. i =q ^^.^^'^\ 

^^*i: I ^ qriqT^^qr^qiTq: I ^3- 

%^ ^TiRfqq^^ q^RicRi iri^Tiqiq; ’ ^fq qlq^qq- 

qq^q [ ^IfTfsq^^ q ‘ %q -qi% W^^^q 

1 q n^?q1qrf%l^q q^^r %^agqfqs;% ’ ?cq- 
^lR^T%q§^ qi’qqtqi'^^N^q^fqqi^qf ^^qq-qqCi^pqf '^q 
qq^r q=i^q5^?^qiqqiq^qi^q i f r^q q WT 

» 3T%q«T^Tq%qf«3:fq. I 9Tr^l^fftq«r4qq551^% 2?*isqT: m \ 
qqgqtqiq ^ca^^riq \ f^lqqr arm^E^qi i i 

aftf^i^q: qjq^Oq: I q?| ^fq I I aTq«Tlg- 

srPqifarfT^^rRwrT 1 9?5rif^q5rq « af^rqqzr qf^-s^sqq 1 sm%5i^2r 
¥11% ^ri%5;4 q^isqq \ " i5i%«?i: qsrsfi: qrs: 1 i5%«?3q1?;i'3RRq4: » > 

?i% ^q^T I j^5<q fq’T'H » ^nqf^5crnq?i|g?^q i wq^^qi qsq^fiqcq*!: I 
qlf^cTW q3['5f^5aT I cqi% qqf|q^ \ arq^^q^q I qqqq«il^cl=q4?;cq- 
^iriqqsq: i qjfqfsa’sq qr i ^^g^ql4qf^'^q i ar^gqqq^q 

%qt5T?^r I 3135% • q%«qq: 1 ^^qr- 

=qq^q » qTi^tq^% qm§«nq,l -qiqil^'^^q'iqqi: l arst^g^'^Rq, I 
arf^taojq f^^pq l ^^iqig^q ^%^i^!^q%q: 3flf%q^- 

WTTq t ( q;qR«qq 5l5qqT<§q I %q| qqq'?l%q!?l''r 1 

? leNNq. 'r qf^i% qgcqrqt^fn. ^ fqfqqq^q. v q 3qqT^%. ''. arq^^yq, 

^ qrgqnqrq, ^» ir?qr. 



qqfir I ^ 5 ir^%^ 5 r acqi^^sqci — ‘ 

*®s 

jfiq^^ I^q q?r I |s^c5r.r;q^clfgi'»^;^f^^jrr: \ qf^ 

fm 7 si% fqq?q 5 frq: qR %m ^ I q 

qqfqq^q I arqrqq q qqr i 

i%qT^qq | s[5qr®if f %q- 

T^qqqqq qi^qq^ff q4^cq»2qe|f^‘q^!’iR^H^Vf 

qigq^’PT qqfqsqfq^'^^q I qqfqq^Tr^fq 

glRH ^'Tir^^i^qiqfq | ^iqq^q’Zt 

%q^cqqt^q^^qq; | 

C3q%^ ^ ^‘s^( ^qr^qrf^: 

qqqft«TrRt%; fq^f^qi^- 

qcl I q ^^qfqfqqcritsR fqqT%i%i%^T ^^qrqmqJiq- 

qq; | q%rsf>^^T ^inq^qt: R'qq^qq^rqqrq qiqqq 
qlfqqiqT; qq: qq: qqqqqi^qgsqqfqofqqi^qi^qi^qi^ 
q^qi^'j^'^ I ft q^i-RK^^i^qTqoiFjfqqq^^f^iq qq^qq; I 
‘ qqqfq^qqi^q ^Oflqf ftqq'iiR-q c^^qq qj- 
f^^raqt^T qf|:sBf4: I q^qjar qcsrior^^oi^^r \ srsqci «sqraT sr^cq^l: i 

arSrqq sfrqTSqf^qsl: I qas^C'^dqllq'r srl'nq^fnosiq^q: \ ?!<:%%% I 
qi=qT%q%: i arqq^qf^ja « ^qisqfq^ 5 iRq 

srSrf^ qsiT \ ari^qfT^aJi i gi'Si^qsf^ gaiqi^qq i ‘ gg.- 

< 3qrw qR'jflgqui. i i«i5«q;5^qtstqq5Kqqt i 
ari'tqf^f^ t s5-?i^ q ^qf qq; ‘qqg: \ «q[® 

qi^it q^^ra crqi i ;?q?:i?ifi%: i qi|?srifqci^^: \ f^qfa^q^q. \ 
qqq^iq: 5ni%=^5^qs?iq^iq qqr^iq i qriqqrqT: qiq q;iT^;ciiqt: \ 
gqrqg g^q^ q^o^q i 'ftq^iq g qo^qg. ’ ?i% 5551 gq-: i 

BTT^fqqi;?q^q aTi^qrg«i?qrii5q4: I wig^ « ai^^q ’tsaqiaj^r i qf^ci- 
q;^fq¥>T;5ci5B;^g i ‘st^q^s^giq^ 'qi^:qg» i srqctqggsrag \ 

ajg'^T'^far I 3ql3q^Sl%?gq: I qi^q? ^isjfr \ ‘ erq \ i^snr 

? o'^f jrr^qai%ci%^:. ^ arf^ff^^q qrf^qrqn; qrqf^qrqr;. v 3T3* 
f=qq; g-qi%q. h ffim^sp-qr. 




<4,0 

^R«T fSf ^qrsf^ ^rfsqi 

mm i%m i 

^l>TR^5^qRJ[r^Rq fsiajir %^R^?qf?T^T5fq qif^- 

^Rl%5f ^c^Tsq- 

I ai^H^ 'qri^rRf^: i mmj 3 *T^i'r^Tf^aqr 

%f^^^crf^ffffq5TR€n kii%*i^t — ‘ 

*T^rqn^r'TTt^T I m?i^i ^ 
qrqT%lf?^ ^ I ^\^B\ ^ 

Ir % i^qci R5i%'i's^% I £if%Tr%- 

^^rsg^RqrvRi *Tf%^ii^^#r »TR 5 rR^% 1 *Tf ^ ^a[Tf%q?jsfr- 

Roff-q s^^rrr^^TWff^- 

— « gnfi 3T^f%% I qr gijqiM^s^r 

^iflt: '’ I 5iq«T«n?rrif%5Etar E{§cr ^srr 1 ' 

»ri'iR iR5i*T^s=trg^^ ?iarT 8aq«iii^^ w^r;’ 5f^»j«rwrr i 

jR^'Ji lE^ *i?i*i3i I ^[iT%;r ^tTsj i%5(f ^rf^^rr ;^55 t i 

gi^qfrr^r i qT^: q^qR: i <5 ?tt %»iq i arfSiqqa: ^ig^iCfrrq'sSci: \ 
355 ^ 5 ^ 1 1 arfiii-qqiq^i'ssrqTq^: 1 fl^qrq«?r: f%BrsY ^ 5^cTi:^’Eqr?qi%dq t 
!iqi-q I ' I'qi^s^r ’ ^^q-qc: ) eiq^qiqT fWf^ST [ 

»f5i5=cR/^f3 \ 3TMrrq qjfiqj^ • fl^qtT'K^^r q5[qT!;i«B5qr t srf^qrqr 
q^iqf I ' sfm qqq^fSiqsaTf^sfr qf^^fn qqi * 1 aqqlqt fq=qr- 

Rciqrq. I J7tf^i3TSirf5TiE55r 1 q§5qi«qti%?Tr I sfTqfci?tr armcrr i q^aq^C wst- 
5RH i qeqRH5?t qcqcqlcqjRt. I ‘ qRa^’^g ‘ai'^ q^qf qR**??^ " 

q^q: \ q^qqr q?qr^q i ‘ ’ ??qq^: i ^ =?rq- 

qsRJqqw^r I I qiq^qq f?q^: I 

qf^q/'^: ^aqq^ » qi%^‘?qT I fq^qm^r fqqqtfi: I qRqi^^ qR- 

5i:i%^ qRrarei: | 8fqfi^qqqa[j^ I ai^rf^ q=E|5iq)§: i |[;sr i 

f «jtqf qi«qr. =? atp-qt^. ^ qfsrqqr. y WRiog^. ^ i%rrfi%ir?r, 

^ »sq^. ?q^. 



Iff: I ^ X 

^ ^^w%oT ^iim^f^cfr 

ipfi f^rsTH I ^mn =^jf^r7im^T|fi5«r % fiRF^^oiTT- 

f^:^^qgr ^4 sfjf^crg ' # i m 

^[|rrTs^^g^^[%f^FF5^^FHSlOTW*Tien%^^'T 
^^ 2 ^^cir'?*Ti= 5 Rr — ‘ 

^Cr«T gm^q4^r^fr^JT=53(q?i: ’ I %: siraw 

^5 B f^?5R^nHfr?[fr %RTq I f^^- 

^ % 'TK= 5 rqfqgjrfrg»T|f^ ^i^r ^irr^^^iJEc | air^^'rmd 

f| ^'Tf^llr^JT: I ^i:ft ^ Hit^ l ’ 'rr^^i- 

<ss, 

*% - 

r% wig’s^^r ’ %\^ \ 

* !Traq=^ 5 qg; ’ f l ^ g RT^q^ri^q ‘ sO^r f^^’g;, 

Ei #^^=3 % ^3m-, ^%sc€rir^R: fi 55 q!fraf ^rr^qg ^%- 

sR ’ ff^ I =^f^ri^- 

f|Tqi5Tmq>Ff?i !?in3^l^Rq55: I 


'qr 5111 ^/^ i i%^’Sa 5 fiJTT ^qafflr^»jr i ^nirrctq# ^Ti^cf^dr i 5 H=ar 
qrq)52T EjHf^sTfsr \ ^nscTJfFC^iisniTqfRrc^^qT?!; i ^rr >2*Tifl5«T i 
^Si^cJirr ^jt^gfirr i ' ^ i i 

^ 5 [aBr: 5 E 92 nor^t; I I I 

cq?^ 55 =qTl‘^qilif cq^TtTfTr I "l^^sriJlH l ^qq:i^rtcr « aiTqjSqgTd 

ijjfojgR: I ‘ aTTq 5 f!q^<?i %qa 5 T»^ " 1 "^i^qr 1 ‘ 

TT^^Br ^^prr ^■■frqffqr ’ ??qiR! i «rqa i% « arg®^! 

trir^rarar^: \ %^[rgq 5 %^ q 5 [^qq 5 =^ i ' ®rg 5 p 5 Ttsg-ii%: ’ gqair i 5 U%- 
qfisq ^5t3qi?^ < srT^q^ri^q srigi^q i 'St^eqsfigr: gw^f^ga; i ff%f^ ^qrfJr- 

^qsq-: | q:q5cI!lJl?q5r ^ 5% qjjff^if q# l 8?qT?r^^qf ?IT I 

3Tr5[%q=nr ^^qqn^qjf^qf qrq^B^q ^qs^Rq i soraqii^q^TT!^ i 


? ofrrqr. r inflr^-qrma;. ^ <»3^5 ©jpfiq:. « argiKqt. ^ str^. 



seer?: g*?rrrrR[ g^^^ri^q: 

^Fcf€r =tr ^rjir%: 

Rf'^S|?T=ESJm ^ %i[I 5:jIiTfli^^WrT%^rf^ STcq'^^TH 
Ti^^Tsr^^irRr ^roiri^bc, 3 ^ 1 ?% ^ i 

■H^TTm^rf^lfcT^ — -‘ qirR aj^Iiqi ^-iT^r ^ 

=^5§'7i%qRrRfrr?ori: ^^rtf '^iT^?^5ifqT^T 

I 31^x3}^ I f^T % ^F^l- 

sret 1 %%5r W^oi 5Tr%f^?T- 

^13 ^IiT5q‘^^533qi5rqfR^T^Ir^%'TlR^r^f^^Il^^^ai: 5J- 

31«T ^qrf^^^E^cTR^C^^igr^I'TRWl'^ ^T#( IS^otIt 

>j*nT%^ir5^%?T ^^o^rrecq 

— * 3(rq f^g^f I qfjf^^T I 

^;sT?ir 5 saiq. I 3 T^% I 3 #:^: I ' ' 5 r 5 ar:q^ 5 i-’ ^ 

qqr?T: i g»7qTiT5flr gvmqrcJTTq q^q^T^r: 1 ' ?isfT?T5r?4 ct^Fg^^q 

J^sq% ’ f^qiqj?;: i §?^<Ti??r: iti^^q'if^iqrsfr I fqgCcq'qrf^gqnfiTq; i 
qf%?:rfqf^^ii%q5i^ts5qq;i55qiHif^^R: i siqrhq^rsqraqT^ai^r: i qi^Rse: 
Br?rq%: J ‘ q»T^iq'i^q1qf^qj: '’ qsiafPcfr I ^ =#f^fR I ^TWTqf 
n^qrqit^^ l ' q^Roir g qraqr ?riEi%^[qr ’ 1 5Eqq-qT%q )%rqg%q I 

q5r5^^q ww'^s^rq: » ' g# § qc[^ g^'% cfi'^ 3?if5i qr gqrg. ’ 

Trgft: ( Scqrqit gqrqf^y^w i " qcqrar gq^T^i^??! ' ?Rr « 

Tivsftqia't I qf%?[i l ^ W flqgi qf^grqiq, ’ \ 

qgqJqsqf^qj^ a^rqq^ i ' ^q"^ sqf^^c: ^ ^^qsrq: \ 

■Tg3'in5rqTsiT55mr^g^=?T5iqqTqq(^: \ fqdf^^prq grq^Fci^?!: 1 ' fadf^cT 
fq5rr'a[i%T¥i^5T: ^ ?/% qlqT!%ar: i JsrSrf^ i a?’^^ 

'W ci5?^i^r fqwr aTtcTq?q?^^^qi5rqqT \ 8,T%f9r \ 

I f S?q ^ qol a? sRf^iq^qi; ^T fSloif \ gqfeeq I 

? qrrnqf^:. 



q^i^^qg^RfcRiq^iRi^^j I rr^R- 

^ir^FR^R ^l^r {RfTIR^iq; ‘ ^R, ^RRRI^f^R 5^;3iR ^qfilR- 

^cqRqqr%5fRciRr^iR^5C I 3 ^TRR^qr: 

^|l: R5^i§ R^f^fRR w.R[g% qrraR’R^oRFRqr ^iRf^qq i 
R^TR^OT^R'RlfqRT RMf^RR^RR^ I 

WR^%S {R%SI^q: T%RR: I %R =R ^f^RR IR R^R^R- 
RrR^'R^35[W R^RT: I H 3 35 : ^RfR WR^R^cT Rinf^RJ- 
R^r; I 3RR#1[R 'RIRRI-SR^CR ?;iRR^<iMR=RIRfI% 

qqqqqrqqiRRr ^IRR: I RRTIR RR- 

?rc?ig«TfqiRq;FRT qf^ %RRT%: qqi^: R^IR: ’ I 

RRI TRRI^R«f R^RlR^Hf^RTRIRqT^qTR^-ajR^R ^R % qiR- 

fqq qqtq’sq^ j q^qq; ’ !(% I ^cRR q cqsgRIRqcq- 

qiqqf^q^fRRr rr r#(r qRTf^RR: I ^qr| cR^fRfriRqrRr- 
P.^rqr ^CiRRM^r: HR-r^n^^FR^nR r^rir ^rrtrt ^ir- 
3 f| 3 ^*Rn%^TqT RI^ Rifrf%^T rRS[lfqSR RT^foTFR^^^R: I 

gffRR =R qspR^lifq ^IRR^qi^rFRir^RiTqf: r^rrIirr I 

srrf^?[^ a^TfqsR. I 3T.q5T arrql^ qrR: i ' ariq^t srrqcqiH: ’ %s^m’ i 

3T«I f?qfa I ar^^^^rsgi^g'n: i ^rnqsqg: 1 ^an^'S^qq^csiq: \ ' 3i?qq^ 
^q^qf^qqqqc^iq^qf^qqqr^ qii%Riq: ’ ?fR Rq^It I arq.qs^lt: \ fq- 
^grijtq: I qgs:^: Rgaqj: I ^^Rr?r ^^RlR { qiqR^gq^: 

qqqqrSg^feqsl: 1 R .RT q?cr03 Rg'^iq;^ ( ' # 110 # qgoiq.^sfcr #l[ag Jg^- 
qf^PKfH ’ I f^’qTq'^R: ^qjqqqq^ri \ qi?f.- 

licl: 1 ' aqsBqt ^RK*¥t I ’ l[f^ ■^5rq?#T I aq'53?^'%: 

^n?cq%: I ‘ ?ErF?qqiq=®3'5[:^ =q ^qiqgq% ’ ^tci %siiq: > ’tq =q4^?qq. i 
qaqqgsaiq^ I cq«[g¥irqqcqqffqcqR{qitTqiq: » aTqf^R^^gqTsfqsaf^qqra^ts- 
%q I 'qf^qfq-’ RgsRRR: « qqTj^oi I i cqqfirgiiqacqr- 

f^aTqi^5qcqiq*sq^3it^'f&qTRf: i ’aq>«fii!cqiqiq1^?ai i 'srrgqi% =q 

? ^fS^q %qqn?#i5f^ q fq^nqqq^ ^ qf^il^qn^ 

V yqf^qiq, h q^. 





^'*?lWir^TT^TRoff: ^^• 
«i-§r ^^qi: qqf^'irqqTeq; i “q 

^qr^Fq^qf^ qj^^q^q ^^ciTqT% 5iq%q q=Eqi5q 

qq^ir^tq ^#-%qq5-qi3< %q[iq qq^i^w^l Riqs^ 

q5F^q^*^qFR %Ti^l^qRfq3qf^qm^rcsifq?dT «Tfilg: | 
WSR %q q?qq?4: r%I%|-3<q: ^qq^HT qcqiqq^TmqTqT 

qqi ^4^qq=qqi 

qqisR q'fiqq i^qfq qq^qjqfsaq; i ^ir^sq-qqr q 
qqm^q R^: q f^^qqj^q qiqoifsiqjgjq: qjq'qjqqc^i- 
qrqict i ^rq q ^rqq^-qif^^qqjqf^f qr^gp^qgt- 
^qi^q^qqoirqqqqqr q qM<q5T qiqnq^q^qiqT qif- 
rqrqf 1% q7cqr ^F^qs^qFTFqqiq; I ^qrq 

q ^iqqiq^ q^f qrqFrq qigq^Tpq q^qi'sq^ 1 3(iq^qi?^- 
q ^I3=lgf|q: q^T^oiII^ oqiqcnq^rqf qqi q 

Fij^roq-f ^Epqi Ha:' I QjqqqTHcq:?: I SH^aTSgqTH- 

HJiH I ' ai’f^ g H^qraq. i ^qiHHgqmfiq' ^ cHh?: i I'^'af^rKwr^Hi^q: i 
q^qfq I ^HrHreqaqfq q^iRn^Hl^ « q# Hi%aiHf^ HHi^nat h^- 
2F^r I arH%qrHq%^q i af'^qisq qrafSft^r i ^h eeSi^p^t^shh « ^q-T-^qr- 
5< qj?qi-ci:g<HHiq i ^er^aqs^q qjRiqar: i ari^isqg^a: i ' 

§rq< ^rir qTq^% ^^sfq =q i ’ icqsrq: I qRiqa: wa: qr^aiq- 

"^qil^^rcqieeqfHqiq | an ^Bq^q^qH^r^ai QIRHI^ qisfJiaiq: H 

^ROt si%f% ^qr I Hqj5qqi%?aqac » aTT^gqFqHI H®ft®;a=qi^H \ fq^t 

RIH: I fqqi%HH[. I ‘ Rjqf§5# f%qi=^ qr ' %5iq5^ I qj^ ^.^qq, ( 

:^r4 %fq » =cr5iq:5qiqi arg^Trq^ Qf^qsT aqr gf^af iiag^iHL < ^th- 
ai*!® q55i5sqiFq5%Ti^r% gq-^iKa aijg^iiq i ‘ qaaRir^i'nlg qif%a 
qiag'^q^ i ' ffa laq^^i i qsJgqjgH® qs^argn^siq i q^uiiqqqr; qsi^- 
qqgqqif^ aSiH'lq;, i q#f^q5t ^wsTfeqiiH:. i ' q^Cta^rsfrk^Ri ’ ^nq'^ai \ 
ai?qT% '^fq » srai^sa^si^q^ i sTf^qq;, sriq i g^i^qpqafrifq i 
a <«ii=aqi: I g%H?H==aqL > a^HTHa 3'HHi%q4: i 

? 5^rifOTHarqT:. :? «>Hs=q‘: s^^r. y w5H>a. m q%#fq5-f; 





I ^csitT^^T =^tI f^(?srqrsift?JFif% g^- 

qiR ^ ^T^T^jqTsqRcg'rm I 

|cq =q ^gr%g*T?H«Tn^; ^ Tfqr'7*Tf^5rgisg^ — 

‘ g^rT%*^lCFR I ft *Tf.qTT%^^«T: ^f^- 

‘ qra'sqf^ I g^?T 

^^«riiR ’ I ^r*[- 

I ^%^r<Tr«F«r ^[str c^ 

I 5 icgci I ff 4 

-^rqq’-ffsqfg^F^^r i f^ftft I i^T^ig^q^^ir- 

5fI5l5l^^H si:='q5TRl?:R%54f|^«iq-^WtTT^Rqr^r- 

V 3 sSJ 'O* 

j f^cT^lf^THTi^#*’!! g%f qft- 

1 ft •qR- 

3q#T ^ ’ fi% I #s34irr-‘ ^ig ^ c[Rr^^ l 

Hq^i^RTWF’^^^TJ I ^ 

eRR^^it ’ |R I ‘ ^^^’q'lsqr, ^ ’ 

fR ri^i=% ^5=T =^»fq.c^ gn^RR B Rq;- 

c^Raqiarfictf^i^ ar'^?iwra i Bi^ssig^qsf ^qg=^'qf^s!i^?Rr5g:. i 
sfrr^ qjT^ciqje^sfsfi'^ i ^qi^rar i ®5i^q SFf^w i 3Tqis(fif <3rqRTf^T i 

fc^TOfa » ff^ 5rnq?T: i sqqfj^rcr sqf^g: i 3Tf%«3qr«itf% f%^- 

qTqqtl^fH I ' aiHqqt ^j: aTi%q^2T: ^ 3'«q>r ’ ' ^ictl^a^r 

qs^nf : ’ ^ qsraT'^'l I 3 Tlf^^S[^^^ 1 cl^^tq^q-: ^^cuqqjq- 

^ ?t-qr I ^nag: i srsqigqseft ^^isi^qiil^fqpHft i ai^qrcjftarar^j^qp 

liqT’q'JTJl.l sqtTrqq^q^l sqR: qf^qTiTfqqiq; I wqqfr ‘ qfq ’ 5lf«g:: I 

' o^THii ^T^r: H^qafti^q^'qiRcl'q’q'^’C’q. ’ ^cznr?: » a^I^frr Bqq^q^ I sji^^- 

qetr i ^sBmTR%<n =ttt'n i ' #i^q5r*TTf^qj?%5igf?gcT^q5^- 

irTqEr: i ’ ^^3Tn^: I ^iqcff ?ifsrFn'»iTqL i S^i=^r 

niTifq^iq: \ QT^iqqTq^TSi^q^’qFfn I ‘ f ^3 a 7 T 2 m: ' I 

iq^^qRr ^w.i q;RK£r% \ ar ^gfif^ i fq^f^^T^tf^gq ig;. i &;? | 

~~\ 3TTrfq'--qja; , qrt%qja;; 3Tqfq.-?TfH. q qr%7?qi'a. ={ S¥WR. ~ 



HTT^rac^rr * %s^r 'I'r ^ ^ § v^s^. 

’ ^i% ^itr iqfTFq f%5r- 

^5| |Hcq[% I ^ ^cq»^: ^ ’ 

I lieFf^: T%??Eimg:’ fr% i r7^^ ^ ^^- 

Tf5¥ — * fr|Tp!H^q?C, r^«r | i 

3=i«n5fi%qT3?fr H«rf =^ I 

•o ««Sj_ 

I %q?[ 

‘ I ^c^tsT^ ^\W^- 

^;5[q(qoi ^*5^^ ’ I ^ T%^^5!Tq S[Hr^*^T'^H^ot- 

mi|c2l qi%g^q q^qs|Tfq^?q[ T%^I ?qi;-giC I 
3iqiqq q »jnif%^iq; — ‘ q®T ^ ^qq#: q*?qi3^qiqi# 
qfiqq qqt^ q%q m ^Jg^r ’ 

?ra I cTfq^firqfqqfq qiqariJ qisqi^tg^ q^q^cg qi^q^i^q 

ariJr^sTIST I Erf%Ul%cJTq: l f^ngl'^cqr er^/ | gqs6T'?T!^r%fc9ie[: I 
wrs4gfq^qa^4 i i%qt??i2B5iEBi?;j3^ 1 5ti%-i?rr¥gqTi*3T i fqgq- 

I aTH sBcf5?Tq. i ?q5iJr 'Q'q I 3fr«ri;fy%%m i 

?;§^*Jlf5l^^iaT Tfl':3T??rTa^37^^<ilTaT I l%^iT§Tf^: I 5?2I^: i f5ll?aa?Hr. 

I gq:Jn#si qRf5ig®r^T5t?ii?ifrgTKr^H i sja^JT^aT rpm^o’- 

I fqEqra^i f?r^r=*0!cT: i i a^f^^'qT t ' ^f^-nr 

’ 5fqa?: l 15fiqTqf?a \ B'lH%q: 1 ' ^ 

=^ ’5st#r q ' fi% I 3r?r aqiq: §i(S='(qj<m^![r; i 

arg^r ^2iT^ I q^q^/^cfr^qw ^*TTf«qjT«i%qa^<ag, i 
3?^fR ^gqjgrfi^i a^r: ^^ar; fi&tTq»'q 5[5ciqiqr 

X gaiq-. ^ grfrf^q^. ^ y csTwiTEFTTn'l'^, h ?rfs. 

{^o^fT EpsqrScg^stPrg;, '* l^gf^r; ftgrgj. « agrt^cq? gfi'^ qfr^ceg. i fferr. 



cr% ^(|roiqr^i’5o?f'^r’pim?3qT%%g^^^aTi5TiB?[, 

'R:^'7^n%55TWf^ios?c, siTfi%^^riT€r’fi’q^[3, 

aTt(^qo^^r[, 3iraf%S^7qTgq5Fa[\i'qg:, 

^qR'f^iftTSTq»Jiq[-?[^c5iq5Toi^r* 

5^?^: qi%q^HTf^ n^ q-^r i 3qqi5)Sqq%: i 

f^f^5t! i sEiti^ ariq^:, i i q^i': *t^: i ‘ saq-# 

q^qlrij-q^qi;!: ^aqi ^qi: ’ ^qq^?:: \ qifSoi: qTq<5fi3ti I ariqfecr: «iqs i 
qici: ^qTteqT^^ f5i^ssqi«€Vst^ q » ^ ?i% ^qTi%ct: i ^cRq^qV 
qrqq^q: » jj^'b gf^qjT i sBiot I qfsgr qf^j^ I artqfqqjqi^f^ 

fqqqcajq arsq^TRiq: I ^15 qqF qqr l S^qis^q: fl(?rqiq: I fqrqq 

I ' q%q5t i ’ aiqTqqpq fqfqq: arr^McJT qi ^q^igqsgr 

?i^t: gqrqg®: ^v- t^g^sq ^q qfiiqqsqj^cf^qg;^ qq'i ^qi'rjqT \ srrg- 
STjflqjafi'a^q; • q'JqtgaBi^q q'lq^^alqq'grjeq i QT=^q^qqq1:q^i3: i arqf^* 
q^q qriqsrfii. i an |q»%^^qT q^s: i gjq^: i f^sH qri^amL ‘ 

qq^q gq^flL < ‘ qq^^ qrrqsFq qi#-q qq qj|R;qc. I ’ ^cqqR-- I 56q^- 
Sf feqJTqfSi: ( aTrfq^tffifiqT qag^t q qr f^q^r q^qr ^^qqiq: (qgpr- 
qq^q^jjiq^aq: q^rqq^^ qq qqqr qqr \ ‘ ^q^r ^Qrqrq- 

I ’ ^T% f^ssrET-IBIsa; » qq^isq*. I * qrq?: * ??qq?: I 

wtq^qjoiqi^; arq^ar^q: qj'Jtqi^: ^a:qT^q: qt^^: l ' ^qtili f|^q^<§- 
fqqq^qis — i ' i qqiqs qgqrq: i ^sofi^^aiq | 

f^qqqqqi^^q^ 1 aqrfqvSf q«: I ' q»qqrqr q q®: ’ ajEiqr I 
I%?aa3: %55i^55|qi I qql^ qqfq: q qqqqi^^gq qr accqqjp^w qi^qti 

? 3T5tiW^o, f%f?T. ftfiiq. V qq?fqq. '< qrfqqrl^q. % v3T?gqT. 

^ ^qrqr^iq. 

^ 



qa^^^qT2^lTr^l^TT%^, 

^•TT^^qT^T^^cr^r^fq’^T%5cf^^iq«t5r5in%- 

aiIiflfll^#ei^?ql^^iC, art^^Fawq^rq;*!;, 

=si f^9i5SRgarqi%^q^ffr^=5^^Rqjj!qi^^q(4crqr 

I fS^=iw?m«T%a«lfRa*q(^:?lf- 

=q—* ^ %i^qr ^ m 

5|-^; I 3Ta%ra?r^^T^ST %«f)^^5i[(^i; o^Txpqd^sf^di fq^;:q(Sq 
I ^^TS^^qTSft«I { ^l%T*l5r qf^qi%; \ ' 

%?:oiiq^4rfT^: f^S9R?r: ^q?rs*jri%5s stfi^I^®: I^^aoegs^: 
ct«ii ( qiass: ^a^TR; I 3 ^^t»sr; \ »iosw# 

f¥^t q: fitcNsq: qs^qi^: ^5i f!W q«n ^twti i 

tcaiR^5K ^ne^qirqf^ fSrf^ i%?iisig^=q; i ' ei'sflr 

^T5i^^=q: ’ ?cq*?5C: I ?i^ qq^fe: q5if*B3n cfqr sif^n^Tcqrf^m f^^lq- 
^eiT f^55q;n'^(%aTr i 3f^Fs?iT f^««55T I ;3^pf«nf5i i srqsT^ 

si4?c«ar 3«5«r 1%=^: I sra«B«?ri %tEiqi%: I f?^cHf% %aTTf^qoilf^ I 

i%isci5[^qf fg>qt«r*^T%s[rq I aw^^ascf srrf^^wiqa: i f^jurarar: 
i[^4: I ‘ sai gq arrq ^qr^rsqqsi: ’ i[cqmenqra; i 
>53SC«reL I 3c^I#t q«qq. I " *T^^5lf%: ^g^ar ’• * I ^?[Tq5^t 

^5F. I g |l%f ^ « i^g'^g^sqi'^’rfr \ 

f% I argq^gTffi rf ^ > g;®qf% 1 ' 

q^qraq® ’ ^<% I qg»^q5^4qqs i »r«%i^5iq«ciw aT«w=a%5rr ^dt 

q^IW ^r I snrli^l^oi I sjr^g^sBiEaT 5 ;%: ‘ arnit ' 

^ f%f^f^ 3f|qigf^«q=qqqL 1 I Sl(^q^: 

q5^q, I qiaqs#saR5*q5r«BT0q, I * ^ ’ ffd qwr q%Qiq, I 

? ■Kni(%®i?rt5»w. >? 1 «mf%qii v •qaqfrrwqs'OTia:. m 

«i »• «mft%. 




’q^^*n3[i^ *TTS!«gsE^i^T^- 

II » 

f^’STi^TpsB'TR^si g^rf^#r =Ei3i>^T^f^g5f 

=^ ^r R^nra; i g^w^r r?^ 

R^RPTR risr ^TJT^sBq^^?T i^^5 f^- 

r^5?rR=^%^ ^ 1^ w ^RT^:, Rfar^ 

Rfer:’ ?cgq%E*l 5^?TfT%^*?T I 

=^ I =R— * 

o ■<> <i 

sTR^TiR^gRJTigs I Rif^ I 

cm ^fT gspsnfroti > fJtsrtiQSB^iT ^t^cR i 

?r ar%?ftRr ci*?. \ > 1555 % ^gqfi^m^ \ f|f55^‘cf:qTg«n%% an^i 

*TT'^i^gs^T5cST^ga^rac i ' 5ag?[«; ^ga^: ’ 1 Et(^ cil^^mi 

‘ ?if^s|j» I =^<ar555f qi^csfiJi. i ainarffi^f% i »(tqf- 

S^OT ITf^cqT^^TTfiq^ ' ^E^cRg^PTllT ^^?TT ^1 1%I^ ^'- I ’ « 

?RT*1^qif^% I ai^T ?[raar^ iT^q; ^q^^ur: arrq^Eisrt^ 
f^JlT^^l'sm*?: I cmi^riTsf aT«5^% I ^^jf^YssEIJl i §?ct<pt sarfll- 

^K’- i%^q »Rr !5Tf §p^ \ f%5=»r m ^ i 

* arqraTqr: HrRj«l% ' i ^4=q5R i i qra- 

^rsiaqifa^f sqrf^a^imq^qsisffig^TH, i sB%^^*6t ^^^srosij. i qrft- 
3ncr% gTp=Hr«g1^[^QRjj;^ i i aeremsqrqia^q !irrsR>sm‘%fi i 

ci8C%5T cTP^qtiS^K^ » gqarr ^^cie qr /5ri%: gqiT^f^; ci^ 
I -#1:!^ 5cq4: | ‘qgsqf^B/qgq I l^fiqt 

szr2i?t: I qsETsirnri ar^^qwcq \ sqqf^q di^^q i ciq^^ i ^Stejt 
^T'qqilL > ®«^ • STwi qc5I«r q=giq^ \ SISIF^S^S: I gqi 5RI^ 

%qT >3?rnfe^ I g^qsr cT^i^ sfm^ srr^ jnppqrfli 


R^JT ^ 3RT ^SR 


. ^ i^spiqf^niu \ qqq. v 1%^. H3qf?rq?rq. q ’snrrpr, 





^ o o 


fra q^i^q^: i%irqi 

^ o. ®s, 

*TR*T ^s[f 5»3i^ qra I ^ 

qqTq^^i:’ ffqqri^q^ i f gratqiwraq^piqmr gFesiorirq- 
Ti^^rq ‘ *T%q q€i i ; 

511^%^ <3[q 5 TI^; I STi^i^qr 

wiT^wsgin^^ qi%ic?i q^qi^rqi- 

q5ra=^(’:: ^trs^ci^ { ^ qi^rasr; 

‘ f^lr?T q5F^^ jjqra^rl^r ^ f q^'n ?:m«Fi«^’- 
qafci; I <5rf^ q^ra^gq^qf q^i^qgqiqifq I i 

q^g qiTqq?T3’ fra qm#r qFfj^gra^^ ‘ %q 
qraR^r q^qq: [ T^q% qiiqq: ^ T^qfT^F: | 

?aFfr qfqg; * ffqqrqg; i ^rera^qqtr^: ‘ rq^ti^qraqisg^^qra 
Ic^qra q=^q^r \ qi^mqa[rq7 qsrri^’ fr% q5f:r^ai ^fqq 
qTq-qqiqci:. I qcqr =q ^tqq^^rq^ T%f qf fq^ 
gqmFq ^ ra?iTi^qqqqg: l qtqq ^iqi^qi^ i 

"’N, 

®ra qqqra ^x\^ q^i^f^rgc^ra 3 ^: ^T^eerq:- 

--... A ,.. — — — — — ' — II , 1 , . 

=gq^^?sra.« ^^ 1 % ^sr; 1 

3 T?Tflf%gF.R^?\;^ 517 s^?l^^q: \ l^qi: I frqi% I ?lTq%q 

grr^^JTr^^q 1 1 qrgai^qr qi^^s: » aftra^q: ^srqrq^q: 1 

=5iTqt^w gjrai^^qT \ i5i'5aait&i3'fi5!fl[5iTi^^^ipg*T5!i^ \ ‘ f^i^a- 

^rfoi g[:=a4; =^ I ’ ^c?rq^: I 3?wrg?rq wsri^^qr i qscqiq qrqqq » 

^rsSi^ ^jqsqqq I ^r# 5 ; qtqqrasiq^’ ^csiger: i q;Tq=qT^: 

^q^3fI=qrTOqq, I aT^T^ « f^sfn^S^q^ I qigR# qTcJTqiH: I 
i^w qqq I araR’StT qig: 1 ' aicl’R’qt \ ^W- 

q^q I ' fg^s’^sgctg 3 {i!|:^t fqiwr^ii^^cqRr i ’ Iqra-st 1 

‘ ^ ai%^: I qJT^Biq'qqiqa^mm ^^rq: I aiT^n%% \ 

3 T€t ^qtfaqq I ^qf^qr fqi%?ir I ' 1 ^ 1 %^; %q =q ' 

^ «rafq: I q?grf ^^1% \ qgqii® ^ fqqtsrr^t^q f%5- 

55 iq. I aTq:^l% I 3 qK%q fqqq I 31 ^ 1 % I qsili’^^Tqrerci: I 


? sTqTfq^qcsq- =? i%Tft%T- q f^igqi*a:- v sq^r^. q qf?rq=sr. 




I tot 

#N!f OS' '•'s ^*v 

^Fcr^n=^f^ ^ifn sii^Biiq^- 

=^Rq5g^wrq^^ ^rsfq q ^qqi^^ct, i 

r%«3 =^o^qqt miqqtqTq^|f|cjRf«f?i; ^iqgisiRqsq qyqqf- 
I «iq4oT«iiw^i^i ^mR: qlftsqnR^ iqi^qi.'^^'iqi% 
giqf^qqqsr Irrqjii^ R?«rr^^Riq h- 

^fqRqTR^5t%=i fqflqT q^i% ^q^F^ fM^%pfr 

I 3F*^Ff%^F =^ 5F^5r'^32^ =qa€^q^air ^sFcqFT^^qifR- 

Rq^q^F^^ I ^ ^ T%^ ^qFRHF^ fqqF^ fcqq^fci^ i 

^(|:qFiTqq fqq^qff^RRFq^^^qqq^F^qq— 
* qqFqRf^qqFW^tsqi'^q^ I 

’t^R%^|’iFq|q I ^q.RTT^F ^xfftF^RF^q ^^qf% ’ fi% I 

‘ ^RF ’ fra %qF'*:5qq% qgTR^FSgcq ^qqqc^qF^^qqHRI'R^q- 

5irac!H 5r^7rqR?irJi«fi?5ts2iiq^: aiH =^§j2f^T% gqi ^iq. ( 

q^^RS^r R^rl'JTsri^q.i «r^ 3!^ ?;T3iRTiRF^qRsrfci: { ‘ m4- 

R*;r §[5aT^ra»ri^cT [ ar^: QHR=B|c^q. \* ?fcl qstaiT I 3TRR- 

fR^ ^1%R: I f«§^tq: I 5PT5^q;iq=Rtt ^KWcRq^KRt. \ f^f^R 

R^^cR I R^R RtS^RrRR I iq^RWr^RT T^^^RFBRT I 8Tg?:TRRTSSR'qtRT I 
I Rfosqqt ^IRRT^RSi^qqScft I f«?R^oiTS«%5a^R'R*qi51R1'lI§II I 
SlfiigcfjnfilRgT 1 ' erfR^frR^qfiTRq; ’ ^ €t^: I aTRifR: R^IR*. I SJlpq'R: 
I'i^RRT I RTf^RTfRSR r'KR: T^RRIRR. I ' RFRlcR^RqH ' V 

RT^TWm^M^R I RcRIRRI^RiTfRRltR: I Rq?I^ RRFR I FrRRrI 
TRRRgR: I BTCqrc^qJr lR§qJrif|cIT I Rl^^R^R I R 1%^ RW3R*ft 

aj^RR^T^RRT I Ril[qT5lRl*qTI%«lfRqT5TR I fqRR: RW^saf^sgif ^R 
R RRT I ?5 r 4: I * Rf^R?C: ’ i[f^ %5lR?^r \ RAT- 

qf^R RRTRRR. I WRRTfRRWW^I^RSTRt^RR:, I R^IS S'iRR. > 
RSI=3rR0«5Sgqm^R RjflfqRIRR \ RqTfRST g^RIRR: RR. I Rf RORRr'rR. 1 
«I»^qRRS#F®% I RRigqTSSqtgq: \ »rg'5R RogRifoi: \ sqRRIRtRRTR- 

¥ RTRiro. ^ RT^> \ ®RRf. V 3T>=siTT%q>(R:. H 3Tqi^^R;, ^. ^rTprRs 






f^i^rsc3f»ir<JTiTrr%e*iR^t^i]^^ 

siTfT^g^ I ^T^'TqRsqRR i ^cr- 

re*TRr =^ ‘ 

«l5^gcf*l^f^5pi;g: > ‘«n'Bi!^ | 

I ^st^ siop=qR*(mf^^T3g; i 

1!^ ^5flI5C^^Sq5RSt4‘*fi^ sim ft^ft^T 3^re: I 

g;^?rr^^i5qT ^*t- 

‘<| q rafl iRf 5 t i |i iiq^ * »e t <ia^ ra* i > Jfcreafer: si^^ri^Ws *i5n»!- 

?tTf5r ^ 5ii?i 3 tois€V % #wt ^sn I areflpnsssuT «?r<%«Br 

'■'gt^qrr ^ ?r«ir \ qi F gq i A^s i l^3 >i m i QT^ wRj'qt ^ffr^nf%sp- 

1 aTT«r^^»|5r ^t«mT I ‘ STW^t*!: g^«ITS fifST: I ' ^ 

^ffF^«E: I f^^feKSt^oi I QTC^JRrn ^R»TRt*l^ I srrf^wsiW 

s^3^»re!T I snarrft^ i 5?^arI^^^» arntiier^ aru%^ i *i^ 

awj’tq I sifSif^iwr #s4 egr i i i 

ai%Tf%rf^ I 5rsii*iBiT^ qciqir^r^^aT »if^<ffl[. i 

I «BTf^=^ilRa?4: I I 

t^ T 4)g <i gR^4^<R gwf^^gqffCTr^-it4t s it4^ Qi i qfewsT^qiis: \ 

I * qffj q^r^T «nf%'% * ^*r:: i arfcS5?f»j5t \ 

? #r»5T^. ^ i*i(Wr^^. n 




o d 


\o\ 

5ii^ci% I ‘ ^sj?j ’ fr^ qsr 

‘ 5^2 fqm^i^Tt ^WT^ici, i 

*T*lTl%51^gf ^f ^ R^: f^q3[^T 

3'^'T3^*^^’lclL i 5R[^- 

'SFqqsrf^ I grsr ||5^f TTT%»inq?qiT^^!^: \ 

TrT^^5=55i^f'fsiTRT’fft sir^'R^^T 

€► 

’Ei^»TTRrg^aCm»r^iTM \ =^ 

*T»irRR I ^5f ^ ^ 'uRim: 

B 5JT^^: ^^qiR ^I^q^q^Tq^ I ^^^T- 

^Rwi«I sqisr^igp^Rcqas^qjqqxP: ^®T13[%?5cl^ { Fl^- 

sTt^'5[»iRltfl5f^i5r^f^=g3'^33L i ‘ aflsr ’ ^ wq^iT yrras*!. ‘ sr^i'n- 

'^fl5i\sr^s% I ’ ??3rn5[: i 3i5!fi^«r^R?T^3 * «a5Pi^rsif^«ai: 

^'’ ?5arT5rr^*l, » 3TI^«IT^;*IT‘%1^?!^I'(.*1. \ ®Tf3®*1^ • 

3ft«?dt% %rm^: I sTiq^!ll%*ar i ^o^^^Eram^Irwitt i 

q*^5ss^ sr^’=R^ I 3i5n%tuT^isj(jj^ \ ar^T ^ 3 : 1 ^s>^jfm » 

i »T5rt ^1 \ geqg^ ggirdr^^ 

sT*iqi I I *iT55waTs=2r^inr i «ci5r§«^jr i =5r«f 

a:®*!. » %5a^i f%f^g: 1 ^r^(^^R[f%^clflj: l JTH^I^rsSt I )RTa5®?SC- 

sra^ST SIlR^ aftf^?Tl \ i^5rfqq2IJ?l?JT^)H » ¥( 13 : I )?q^2IT®- 

Msftg^a; I ‘ ^ 3 : I ®DgT®*r# s^imr: 1 

5it^ s®Tl«t43^'Ji I f$ie5Rf ^^®^(3eaf %5f qresif^^r 1 aiJnfl- 

I sai#r sajisf: t ^fq3(^q^ir 1 'fif^r 

q^t^piRsii I ^«qr9^ «Tgt I arfls^^Slci; \ ff&iiqi^si aitqi^fr 1 

? 2?T*q-T. R l^l^R. ^ V Xl'^. 



? 08 


fl^r ^?iT %?[if7 ^r i 

^I^^^ItfJTii;, afrcFfiTf^ 5101T^%'T'J1^, 

^qfqtaj 2??#%qq?j T^T^^T^T • (^liH5TtI^^*^^%5qi- 

fErcqi^€n^qi^G?i?[j cf^^qoT =qig?!r fqiq^ 

f^’[:^^%?rFig;, ^qr ?r?=50qr I^Tcq- 

% ^rcqji^fqzrqj^^, \ b % 'jsi ^1^%- 

%sl^ ^^^i: q5r^qiq^*=5fT I 

%q q5rq=^f;%^ ^5rq^q %qT: fq^q^T- 

^ sjo > <a <1 NO C. 

I 

?i =q ^i^TT qq^^^T|’i3^qfsi%- 

sig^q i =q ^^^m \ qq^^q- 

fl'q^n'^ q[^^ i^gsfi^gqqRq-^r i 

§i|^T 5 qq Iqsfri^qifST r^qiaq^qli^^ qs^qg^^^tr 
^^fraf%iei^ I qr %5r^q#i fq^q^qiqqiqT^'s^^fiq, fq^r 

a?Rtqi^^i% ?tT I i:a7^5Pr5TO§jq i ' ^^ffigo^ivqr I ^aq- 

si^ciqoir I 3qf«sr§q'gT?(^: \ ci^ti^ia iJal^aq^aq. \ 

^r *Tc^5=an I i T%^r?i^Tgf^ga^: \ ^oifq^tqoj sjci- 

f%t%W5iq: » aqsFg qf?<^Eq < tf^ « sTc^rr^qr^ 

?BT(^qL > qq^qq qn5®qra|q » i%%% f%5»% i € a qf^'ocrr \ 
q?qq*fai: I srafisiqTq^si^^T: i I q qqr agi^- 

I qqq. I BTfqqiqfRqsgq. I i&qqqr I §Tg ?qa>q » qqsqf 

^wrrqq. i asi^^qqgsiraiq: i qfr^€f qgqflisftq. » 

? mfq^FfSE^q. ^ ^ g iga% t. q fqs^rfqqrtFs-f? ffP=ffq=Tr°. V qftfrq. 




71^^ i \o<K 

si«ii^iRWTr ’ ff% I =^ 

MTT^qTcq^g; * ^^J^ 

c «s. 

I ^f^gT%^wr 55ii^<Tf^;;i(4 

B ^s^T I ^r^q»Tra?r^dT \ i 

I ^qF?T«r qqisw «i’qT^4f^§'?i%®^ 

sqiTI^iqgg; I 't^3=fl^^3[i: I 

qf g R \ 

B Rf%a[r% T%2%^\ I |[l5R[q%TrqR ^T«n^'sqrm ’ ^fq»TTr^q?C i 
RT 1 1^ 'TR’sq^ gf: 5r^3^=^^?fr 

‘ ^7B I 

I 3!^ ^r^r:, 51^’=^- 

»lH'fT5T5ii^^qTn'TI^^cJ=E^T^^T3T5C*T'^l'^r^f^g R^lcT: | 3?^r 

’Rig’TI'EJ^cl^ I 3T%f^^ fRI% | 

3fF^q ‘^-« m%'Tm?ITSqq^ B ^I^q: \ l%^-^q^‘?f 1 lig^q^- 

eRsr^cif i ^rt^t i a^r^r^iT^'jiT ^arc^R^Roi: i 

awp^: 5rsB2#«BT I SHR. I #S5ri^Rt5flf^WI*i « 3qf%«2T 

iQf^HTTR aiTR I 3jnqT5C^g 5=1*1. 1 srgan: R^aqq'n: EBf^ST RTgf^: I 
1t«q qas% TRSf^ ql^sr^T: I ' *5^ cTl%q=5^sf^ ^[RTgsiT 
^TieqiSci » 7(^1 =q *Tf^et sqrqR^ 5R^gc.5f% »tiq: i ’ 5 % a??'*iT 1 

^^rIs^IRY srq: I ‘ srsq^nTq^^ ’ 5R cq'i » t^'^RT RfqJKiqT 

gan I gqiSTTqraFT I^RT 1 q^gqJ^^Fft ^faq^afr I *l^ ^5aTr<»l*i;. I 
srtRqi^Djri^ sriRqifi^qT: I ^^q=q*?|3??S[UT I 

' qq ^*ft ' i ss^^qr^ qT^q'r^ gir qig 

q#ii% R ?Rrr I RSRq^^^'agS*!. « 3qTq5c§qqi?;q^- 

^isc I sn^f^qTntSrcTq!*!; « ^^sarf g>*IRcI*:q*i: l ^qf^qi q;q|:q I 
‘ qiqats^r szn5r5*#q«Rr^?j%?i% ' 5RI*R: « 35:q%5ng?qT^^qR*i;, 1 


? tif^TfJ g:. \ qiqRTq:; \ a^aiR. y iTgrT. H qjf. ^ sraRT^m, 





q^er 5€tm§g[ \^^\m \ it^^si^t'tt 

^f»Tr«Trq^n%r^5Tg^3f^^*T(%'^^aT ^ ’7Tg[?:)R[‘^ir%?i — 

‘ :^ff^ T^^H^qor: ^T%^?3:W=^F3qf^5ir5itf^ » 

'O Ci 

fcqqqm^si=qq ^,^ qfq Slrq^q^ I gf =qi%^«r 

^r q mm ^q^m^'osg^osqms — ‘ qi% q’^^i'^ q^q 
I aiqqqiq^qqr qqr q% qRfq'g;: qq^c^qqrqg: » 
?ig 1 ^T g ^^fq^gq'ftT^gT i%< q| fq^^q ^m\ 
qq*. ^qqiqr ^TqFg:q^q‘gTJ=gi^Tq ^qq'sqg i ^=gi =q gqi— 

NO -o c 'O 

‘ fqR qiiq^q^^^ q5T%^qqqi*q: qj^qr 

^ qi^q^ws^qigqJFgi qrgqfqqq qgg I g^qiq^q: 
^ g qf q^iqrsfq iq^^qq^ ’ fig I giq^qq — « ^qqqqf q- 
cqq%?!-qqTqq: i ^qqqq qTqqTq^iqfq-^u^qr ^qq^ 

SD 

I ^q^qq^qifqqrqf q qTgq^'gT^qf q^’qg qi^- 

ari^JiT EB'qEJm ' >50^ Trq:i% ^gq^sT*? =q ’ 

\ Tq5!crq?%%fg i eg^’=2rn%:^3T ^Jir qra®^: 

gpt^qr QTqr: %Gff ^fiqgq I 

firqiqr safq: i ^rg^^r^qre: i 3f#ri?cf: satcr^^ci: i r?^- 

s^Tq: ^q^TOiq: i arq^aiiq?!: ^friiq^: > aT5T:qji55- 

f?iqq^q. I srr^qj^^r ^5<:q i ‘ qir i’ 

fat^Fcfr I q5i%i'^r% \ ‘ ^i%5^n?5rq^% ' §:?irq^: i arqqi^q- 

qq%s?ri7Ti%qqq t wisgqflircrT I iti^isaisq^: qio^ 

3isrr T%qTfq$q'Jiq, i fqtqqr i ^ir'sri'ciig’c ^aqffr!=q:g< 

qi^T ^ractJiqT^ ci?sr«r i ^agpqq i%qtf%?fT i 

\ q^l^q I qfq^llWTSfq qgq?^^SiP» I 

i^qf q^qg^se^Tq^ i rrcag%^?^R|[: i gqargsqicqfapT i arqqii^sg^q: I 

? fq^qtq^. ^ T^qrqsT--. q 



qiF^cq 5l^l?a«|5€T I 

« fqqTSt:qqMjoqr'?R^r ^jqflW^IT^^IJ’Rqrqsqr | 

q qqrisr q=^ qa[{^q c^qlf qi^sq: | ^^m 
s^qf^^oi; sj^iqqiq =ss>r^qmqiiqqj qj^'TH-^^iqq^lcTI^g; ’ 

iracqjqs ^j qfH njq-^i- 

%f^on qqTsqr ^^[=€qqTcqTq q?q^ qqiqqi^ I f% 

"gqi iFqq ’ i 3,q^^qfqT%^frqq: sira^iqg, ‘ f4q- 

gc% qqi I jfrat qqr fqqoq Rq^q^ ^^qm — ‘ 

qqiq, ’ fRr | qra^qr^s; — ‘ qfq ^qi=qqt 
T%q ’ ff^ { q|^t qr qf^qra q^fq^q qiq^qmq: ’ 
?i% I qr ‘ qqi ’ ffq ^iqf^qTqq^^pq qiqjqq^r qi^^Fq 

?qq5[qqr-‘ ^i%qfsqi fqqqs^q^q q=q^[ra^^ I fqqiq- 

qioiT qi^T * q^qfq^ qqrqiw^ q%qsR fpqq?qfq 

wr«q^T?fisTifiSRq3i ant^^^si ^if5^55i^qaif?aiie[#i infrr: I argso^ q^rai- 
qq, I sra^tqtqr^eqq^^il i q# i^aq4'>i: i fq^sraiq t frrfwflBarl- 

^qq i srqKTszjTqiq <ar'gigqiwT^T?fr i ar^T ^qrfrqi i aqi^arjcfsqr 
%^;ft«rT I aT55^T?aT5q^S«aiqq I ?q%q l q^=T ge^R^T \ i3qt 

q^q • q^qq \ Sqi«rqi*r q5^[<qiq i 3^qqii%sfV qmitcir i 

qs^qqs^ qaiq^sfr i qiq^^r i * qtqs^T qi^tr 55?ii " sjfaqrq^J i 

fq5q% I ‘ f^q==^ * ^caqqi I ^qqiq qgRfi^ q^’^ar i 

sf^n^ ^n^qq» srqqqqi tsq sn^i^r ai^fcr q cf«iT \ qq^fi^afr 
sqqiipqT I f^5ftaT*rr»>i[ fqwaiqRT \ ‘q^qRq^^®: qq=^' iEi% q=ai5!?5n- 
wr^q^q » qqqfti^a qri«iq?i:cn%q4: i qq^wriq » ®iqq?qfq » 

I qg;S^t: I qr I qUEcfttapf: 


? jqqTCT^wT*.. q i^q^. n «pq%. v »reqfjrl^f%fTqq. q qsaq. 





^o<r 

\ frqi^^qai J 

q^nr — “‘ I ’35a^[5=*1^'?:- 

oi^^fq; \ ^ |q^[t^=5jr ^q^cT, I ^ ^^4- 

^qi m\^€mm ^t%- 

cqiqfl^r ’ ?T% [ 5rqi=^g: — ‘ \% 

5i4iT^ I 1^4 4ifqgfqr% q^iq^»T^'T»T53f I 

q T%fq^^q% i ^ ^’^qiqqqq 

q^^Rciiq q^^qts^^: mh ’ I q%R qqi ^qft- 

^-§qq?q^q«;— ‘ ^rf^ ^tsn ^iqqqf^^ I 935 '^ 

•ovaa 

qq?^cq% q<3iTq^q^’Tqqr%fR'jn mK^ q«- 

=E^qT q^Tsm 1 qq^imr qrq-q- 

qiqs I qqr =q qiq?%qiq^^^?q^iq^iq5i^Tf^f^qaiii^^t«5 
■^^qnqqi.q5(tq%>q f gqtt^3^^q3iqqn%^r^^q'Tn%^TST% i 
qi^q =q ^^iqqq ^qqqqTRii^^q cqfqqrRrqigrqq^qiq 

f^qa^:*^r^?ror»T^4^q k =0iT?raTt » 3€iRcfg=^q i i 

q4 ^^T^fari f^^sSf^aq i srq %i% qmsf^ 1 f%^^ofi ^5?ri9ST i 

arSrsRfiRf: tf^^tcai^^'. • ®rsr f?Wl% 1 #gf?qcar§: I ‘ arq f^?qfit- 

%%sf^rmi^5itqq a qisqarq \ " ^cqsrq: 1 ^qswrTg’^4 ari^Qq 1 
qtg4q 1 f^qis^g^sarsi^ qi \ iriq i arqlqqiJqq \ q 

s«^ ai^q^ I sTSwr 3566rw i qRqi’^ ipati^qq. i aqfar^cfq 1 a^gifir- 
mh i s^ndqiwif^qt l qi'sSaiT ^q^gqt I 

q^Rr > si^ q;i5t3gq: » ^«qqiq i qrarr %% 1 qi1%^ 

gsrqt: \ aFafi'^rg^t "q^qaaL^: I ^ffTqqirqj^(%gqr 1 gjt- 
> ^qk’c ^ qk=55T I qg^qggs^fgq 1 sqrr^- 

i^isra I %T^gTsqrcar4: k qT?^?g^5rRTl!f%: l?3R0*nfSrqTt?sr5qR?tqi 

? ^qs®j '^an'aFan »Ti««r. h arq^*. q ?sr?Er*Tf^maT an® 



;3r=EfiH: I t 

c C| 

I Hf^5r^^^qT5'sqiT%Hl^qioi?lT^5i|Tl- 

^ \ i ^%€r \^' ’ i 

5 gq ^^i^s[r 7 *jit«r- 

g»Ti[ I «!^: ^«T^Tw I m ^ifrr sT^r^^ilait 

I ^ *TRqc?Tf: mq^r^Tsseici. I 

^J¥qf 5?|^i?rrqr«TlTPqi>q e^I^S^cX: — ‘sTWr: 

q5[iq |f|giT?qT ^1% I *tt 5r?!SRf«iT 

N<J5tCl 

^I5q5!I3^Il45 »l?a[TT^T^'%^: ^^T-HTCt 

1 5Tif^r=4^ ^ ^ifH 3 1 

3«^'^^T*l^f’TF^qfi4T*T5TTSc?T 
*lr^rqvil?*TfIRTWR^r^f 

" nrs^sr^iSsrraT ise^isriar ’ »j?'nr i i 

s?%fri3'tT frgG5TJFrf^^T5=a:: i aunt i ^t 4 q^iaja: t a^ arna^ 

aT^%^ ^ cisir I 5iiJrf% i 3T^4f^ \ ^a^%tcq>i4aa?»qs?^- 

4t^fii4aa^T5c: I «aRqT faai^ » ^i^rr i i^ar-* 

qqspn I arsircfrqcqTviniTg^q^rfqciiivirTJi. i ?ra 2 T: saqsr: i a^sr- 

q^T f^iqjan i f^iv ^?i: \ ‘qTfgqqa^a^sTR'tsqgg'JiTqaa:’ ^ si^oiT i 
'sqqa 5Er’S% ^q^rs^js^sf^ =a i ' ?% "^^q: i irSt nilr «<%- 

■%tr =q »?Tgf^: i ^raraaRg a^qer^S i ar^ssaaafH ■%=q^a^ 

^q^oisw *Ka: ^(501^ ^ i ^arg ^g.-qaarij. i ^Bt^g 

snawf^ q^^qg =q i ^qq>r<sqT]^«Tqi»<i^^g i 

a^lr f^s^sf5ifqq?r ariaft i i 

gs«^r^if%qj?«iq%i%g[«Tr»3T!5iT^iaTqifqcq4: i 3f5^srfSTqeqai5rq:rai i ir 

sfiq-qToii’ =a3Cr I i ^^i gq?cj^q liras 

gracs^r a?g^s?ifreTi aar \ aia^'tat i 'ara^ai 

5?aqra: \ aiqjalafa^qaqsaasaffiiRi f^.aitatlq’»iJ3; i iR^af^riiTs 

? sTrasT- ^ 'Tt’^i'n 3=1%^ iRa. 





Uo 

cf^l sq^|#j; | sr- 

^|?q«r 3fJT51Wri I 3fc^T^f«R^q% I 

I arfqqif t| ^rfq^jfTsqif^ii^Hqwr’q^- 

^^^[q^5T^e^T?T=5?55rqT^:^i(; | aiitTsgqr q^qoi 

I ^SrdsT^oi^Tlt^^ ft q*TT%*II5r T|%3- 

sfifqcqif^ » I qqfSft ^^TPf q?q Rftir»l^^ I 3ig[: 

q< i 

^ ^^r^r^-^:5q:H%lT*T?a[|%^255q^qR[R m^r 

^^^sitsoi^rq r^»qTt:?!m»=q, ^^^fTn^^qra^rt^wfoicr 

^^ qri^fri*5ftq«T:qmRqTfqciq^- 

frtqn%5TTqTs » =qiqq5’55cn2rt: 9^5q^q^B^cq4: l 3Tq(Pg?ITf^^fjf^: §3FT- 
5?iw: » ‘ »%q‘* i ®r55fr^i^?l^*T^ii:, i 

af^?iqn^ qr i ‘ BT« »?5('»iqqft%«af%qi?:'>Tqrqfq?q(^ ' 5?*Tq?:: » Jt^q- 
qajiss^ ^qg^ q^l'g% l f^q^a: q»f§Tq^cl: I ?iS^i%f^I- 
Tt% I ^?q?15q «qq^ I riaiT wan%w l ?5?(- 

qr^L « i?q: I srq^iTgjqqflsg*!, i *iq ?i«ir ^iq i 

szrq«nqt^5ig. « QT^fW^ *T«[qr^q i 

jesn^cfT sr?rmf^ ’ijq: i arr«»rwfci ?T«rr ctiqig. t arf^gsr?!: 

i?ra^r^^5iwqi^i=^«i5qf*iq: «f qq q^sr'ni f^ls«r^:»afq% i 

'O 

BTraqmqcSFciq. I aq^cftm » 3r4?;i%|wT^Tf?i: i arg^i fq^a- 
qjfoi: ( 3q=qqt<T'=q I qqTSfq I cTcT S[f^ » 3T?^t3^f^^Wt- 

*Fcfsg;iail[5qi \ aF^rifqtqjg^rc \ ' ar^xiJ^ ?qt%fi?r; spqrqF^'l- 

%«t srq: I ’ S[cqn?: I 5l*re[qqq.-' I^isr qjqBfqq g^iqqic^ S«»=%: 
^r5 ?q^ q^tq;. i ’ ^ S^sigw: i f%q%q i ar^Ri^; ^a 

f^»q< ^w^r: qrg: q^iq %q f%:i0:q #Riq to q#f^ qm 

ciR*T*t I qiir'»ft*iqf^ «Rt i qqir ^^q ^ qqrwT^: sr^H^iBiqqq^^ 


tawT’qrqi. s aro’^q^-l =^^RRfna;. v %«f<r. 




I =^-‘ ra^sTi’ET 

SSJ 'O * 

I 1% 5 *fqcx, { 

?ir!^q5Tt^3q%q% I s^^r^^s^yisrqf^rqr^T- 

%q 5«Tf^q: qyq i%|r?T f%?TrqTSfq 

»Tt yqq5r^T%% I ^iiq rq^^rqjo’q 
fl^T qr t% f ’ im f%-^iq^i’C(^ 

f%^r q^rq^ l ^ ^riqi^ l 

w ^ “ #*«y sq^i^q^sj^, m ^jt ^ ^ci^ i 

^rqqT% ^i'^l \ ^;^- 

qififsft I ^t 'q q5^Tf%qTi[^T^=qr^T|'S2fq?q^qci; — 

^^rl^JT €31T?T ?TT?)R[T^ 5T2rT I saTTH H-HT 

?i«n I 5r^% I q^Tfi^r » ci5fy;g?sr?3ri?^i%- 

^ I 3n*qT4^^T'^^T^?if^^ I i g^qRsifi S’S't^^t- 

f$fv5i'sr^'5pf%(^ ^sTT I sJim^EK i ^qr- 

^ I ' gej^: ’ ??2r«5[: I fr||jgira^[»Tt 

^5! 5r«r#iq^JT srf^j^r ain?* \ ^a^qs'ngsn^ 5ri^^^j% i ggg- 

f^f^fTim gsri?# 3^ \ 3T5#sf^gqT!i:.« f%airagiTe?§fii[f% 

q^«ntT^ I sq-^T'^^ %f^ i =^ i q^(TTJT5iq;^i 

sqnf>frsT ^=ira: I 3q55*¥r STI^C I sT^qilierTi^f^^q I 

53T%: ^T’qqscrr « aTf5|^1^% qi^ ^ STf$l^l'^56#»T: ’ ^qoiT I aqi'^% 

'q4gi5f(^q: I gq^q qiq^L • \ i 

^gqq# ^igrrgg: i §t^=qK: i gtg^qwr i %qr# i 

q^i^ifr I ‘ ascWT q^qfSisfr ’ ??ar*r<: i j?=# 5?!4 gqgt^^S^ 

? *n?gqq^ q»rflr, =; qqf^. ^ ■m^fqifaT. y srfSreFqgr. 

^ qq: qs^wr. '» gqi^trai^ aiqqqq qnqFqjf:. <1 q^irarr. ? » erf =q 
qrqTf^sTTq^ 5Te5q?rqf s^f^sjnrrf g i gr ■q ’Hqgftqqqf^flfrf f^^sRrrq- 
g^qigr rR^rra: i 






’ ira I ^ ‘ €^\ 

Sifc^JiH 

< 3=i^cqR%'7=^ j.^m ’ fR I 

r%r^ir|^=5ji ’ \ sirag^^ ^ 

’sqgt spiR^ m: I I 

qcfi^q^qf fl[«TJTeR«rrR^f 
?[nm?TT ^ ^^^m% ^«iii^cTqi ^ 5?r^RRm*T^W«?^ l 

^g[?f55=r^‘T55T \ ?§ »ll=‘t^si I 3T%«^l’Tt?:'ift Wgviljq-I 5fl^f^ I 

®>¥Jn^^: snf^^: I q^: ^ 5fsrT \ i =3 <t^ 

\ I aRfl4: qJ^qg^qCi^^r^q: I Visq i^q ^30^ qq I 

5ff%5«Ei §nRqr > i i ?5q'lt^^'tf^- 

c^f^ ^«Tr \ I srq^ q^^cq'J: i sqif^'iRr: \ 

\ fr^qa^ « sn^gf^q. 5rq^% ii^4: i f^fqwqjs^qqiK- 

qq: I ^R: R^: I qil^f^P^g. I W 

qr*iiq.» ^ ‘ qisB5gi«qRi¥qigq«^§*nq*l. ’ 

^fq i ^raqipj: 1 ?)#iq q: \ qq?^si^?iq: 

stfi^q^^^ sJtT^i^fufr Wqf^ ^ q«n > qrqqTftf^ qi^iq'qTfq i qit^f aR??!:- 
\ 3q«7Rg?q5a=5r5sn?, i qqif^g q^rqqq'e^RL • 3T^f^ » qqrerrq 
«tRi^ I qrqi'^qi^ssqafirRfrq: i aqqqi^qii^qf sn^q i 

qiifqqqr sqiTfqqr i ^srnqq#i'^q'fe^iqi =q i »r(^g«6i^Tf^1^qR 

? qrs':%gqj3RfqqqT'TR^?5^qTwqq. ^ q?Rqq qf^wr qt f%wiq *TTsq- 
g?q qqqqqqqtq — ‘ ^ rf qq , arf RqqTqRq^<crr^^^;7^ft^;^^5^^^ q isrm^ i ’ 
5?jn5ijtnf F'nq»rfq’Tqqr qpqtTi?q — ‘ ?rr^ qnqfjrqqr RRgpf^rfq i 

q-r ?qq35rfT«f Rf qrcR^ SJ?r f§srr f^Rsq ftqs^qRfq’^ar f^5aq1%in|K«rRf- 
rJTSTnTfTT^FncJTJTr ^ i^r^r^s^rfT^^rW I c^ ^rq^cfTHSTw* 5pi^^i^T^rK?fj 
«pfqr ^oqs?q?r qw WRir 'sjrnrar qq^ Rq»3rq*fan JT^Rq^o^fysifi^jjiiar^-^ 
qRfTr rt%Tf5qctra:qifiSt »T?ufr%5r cyRgRR^ lRqqfT3:qR?fR«F Rtssrsq- 

<?yiq qq ww ftf%vrg^q*fiqR5RT^'sq% i rrfqq^:.. f?qrf%. ^ aqrt =q *PTt». 
V 3'TO^fTir5^rr« H 



5i^^fsf[jlf%5f>Tq 

tT^tI =^5jTqT^f^^^;(^fr^tJlcii(; | ^[(2^5^ 

3 ^: sit'^t ^^€ 1 - 

=3clCl«fT»TiTTf|Tq I 

Rr%q %q5qi^^ *T%f ?[, 

Rsn^2^qT2# ^qRgsi^sT 5iri^^?[ I 

f§*T^^^5r, iRc^i’Tqii^oT^^gn*!?^ ^fii^iiq^i?ire 32 r!, 

5i?cif[^^ciT^l?cr:, i gfi 

l%5r I '^a%'^HTi55Ht f^?(?iy5vnf?g’ f^q^r i ’Tig?:^ g<gT?:^qRgs 
cr5{i%^^r ?i#% I gtqrqq^JT 5§iqrii*ji*iwiiqTri5c*j, i =q3:qq5rqi^OT5iT 
^*^^?^(^qiTf»iT i frqi^tTq^<3n5q(^q »i?qf i f^i% 

^ ?c2rq I ' enf^ ^ ^ ’ ^^qrilacqar: i 3^r=qT i qiaf^q^q 

^saj^fgtrffrJfoi I ’^'q i fitf^: i ssr^%qifrq[ qm%q»i^- 

I srr=qT q^<iT \ (^st ^qq: I ‘ f^osr • 

qf^» I ’ 5% i^’tq: I am qr ' g fqo^ miq: ' "laiiq^r i 

vi'Wgtq! JT%^r i i %q qfaqgrg^ti qi^ qm% %q » ^trqg^q- 

s^qi^ I aiqi^ I I fqq^qj?. i Rici ^srfSg: i qjgs:^; 

flgaqs: I fq:fc(?D':cqr I 't^q-qi^ tjq;f^q?¥nit i g®5ifSr 

g6qii% ^qf ^ fi:qoaqi5iT BTcq'ftcfSfqqqjr: i 

' S'ftcT^; ’ I %qf q%: %q wra^Kicq.'^q^ ciifqn^ i 

q^liqRJl. I arqfqqfeicTr: sf^sqt mf( =H^01T WITOT QTfiiYsBSiqi 
QTqit^qn^i^a-qq*!, > 3T^^qf ^iq^qqji: g^qg^^i^cr q;q g^- 
qsi^Qsff^gq f^%5iqLl smq sjjrq Jiqi^sqa^ qsq?ii;§^qqTS%%q^*^i 
cisr I l|recTi[oi qf^q^aa:. \ IFiqJaqq g6qg=^ q^f q. < 

g^ciTqgq^^'qq^flPr qq %qTfqf% i qjqfls^tq^itiOTqt ^Bqf^qlqqronqt. i 

qqar gi'«ir; 1 5g<f5iqf^^ gf^^: i wr?^: qiqff^^iq: » 

H 5rT?qT. ^ '» qf%<>, 








f^«TFar: 

\ |rcq^ 5a%g;g^n%*fr«i 

^rre: %€tsRi? I ^T §^|fCf4T»T^mr ^5r 

— ‘ 5q‘?pq% I 5!FfgqT«J: I 

iq«i f%>^3Trr- 

*q% I ^T^T ^ 

=»3 *i^T i^Ti^fr% sfrfqcr^r 

^#T^r, ^T5^5rF??i?i:, m^»?M5T«ft '^qr 

q?cPE3^*T^5T[%:, 5?«itT^H^«rfiJ^3: Rir?*?^- 


*WRJ ^?qq?: » ^rsal^i^sreq qr^ 5qqft5ffSiFqf^%#r% 

gtrq: qST^ q^qT: m I * §'ftqt sj®;’ ^qq^: I ‘®nstrq. 

^qi 5f^q?qqT’ ^qqi » q^qqcq^qL I Sfsq^S I sqqf sq^eq^J: \ 
q^: q’pqt qqr gfq. \ f^sRssqr q^nf^T i ‘ f^sRssqr fSrq 

qqT?|i ^Tq^si ' ^ 5tq^?q5R:-fT% g«tqr > srs^jf^ %^qfqT «§iq55T- 
vp^ I s?«Jr^^ f^%cq I l ggisq^^g qqf^ I 

qil% qT^qrq t q? g q I q^qj?!^ §:^I1- 

qqsqsjq q ^1^1% qiq: I 3T«nr^fqrT% « 3TTf%|rq qqjaffaifT I 

fqtq^qqrqq qsrf^q^qqrq: i qn'q^f^ qsBrqqjifirifftqtlqrqq. i 
' ^qqr %q qrl^jft ’ S[?qq?: I ^^3I?qq'l qqq^q I qqj^qiq: 1 bt^nt 
fq^rqsqq; i aq^^qr aqsfiftq ^q{^qisttrf%gT I sqr I 5fi55T ^tqi 
%S55qq: gff?R5T^qf qj!!^)^: I arqisr^if^ ^srqFfiqlrqqL. i 

« q^iscqrq 3!S*-qq^ » ' >Eqi?|fli»sq qf^f^=<^ q5Fsrqt^?ijtq \ ' 
??qq^: I qsw qt ’qqrqe: q^iqiiq^^ q’WfS^qigqjR > aftg: « 

1 5FTq§f?g’5^5tq:. « qRqsq^qqr qjqs^qgq^ \ q^a^qq 


? ) qqqqr. ^ art-qq^rq. ^ y °i?rt- ^r^mr^qi 

^q M qq ffl . '< q^%q;. ^ oq^t sqrq. ^ «ftfa%:. ■=? 




qiNBt irfreSn®^-#: ^:, 3^<t- 

^^?fr 'T^T^T ^5^qfs5f:q(K;, f^i^q3;rqT^^:iiq^^*i^f^^qqr^3T- 

^¥(gTT%^, 

I ^,^ c^I I 

| ctcsffu^ 

§[5=5[R, ^^^ rff 5fmtmf^f^f^^rTi%^^if3^ifS[irg: | ’ 

3 ^ra; , , 

^^f^cqr ^Tfiff ^ ^mt 

^orqqT^Brqfl | ^ 

I aTf%*I5^%i[f%q%%: i ^ n#i^ j^sig *{5:^555^,’ I 

ijqqsgJgq^ I \ 4qiir- 

?:«r: sa'qrqi^ v^’. I i ^irit^^i- 

5!q \ g=?fjT^5q4: \ * g% ^ ^afa^ ' ffqq?: I 

5(t^^iq'i%f5lf^qiqi%R?q^qRaf!qtjTq5;iI^^g[g^g:^3T: | 3T€lf5C*lf^^^ I 
QRfW^iibq trqsf?;T^wr ^sa^ fqsar^ q^sTRcnq^ » arqf^ciw? 

I5^m?j^,i qf^ qi%q»5t^owTq^q;5! qw: i 
3 :^: 5n!c*:*i^q f^a q^qRcrm. 1 stq’^^ssii^sq: 

qi55^55: ^r55T5®^ af^q^if^ 5nn» sr^oi q^^aqqisiss 

qsif%q;% q^qr: I ^sqrift fq:^l5iqqqui \ qiq?ff qiTfrCt q qiR.qilJ:, I 

‘ qrjft^qRqr qg 5^1%^ g f^Ct^qq, i qrq<i g g^irqf ^qiqr^^^S 

l^a^qq. I 3|¥qm qR^qt qTq?’5qi?i:f^l^|f^: (I " qi^^Tqsftq 

^iqsaiir I qqr qii^^qr 1 ^fqwT^qiqrqq gqiqiqqqL \ ctf^m « 
i%g^ q ^r %f^ 1 ®rqrf%af^qqif^ ¥rrq: 1 ^qTqeif^^B 

§<cii?qqq%fqqj^L 1 fq1% sqiqR^t \ 3{%’i^f§[«^>:qiqf^SPrfq^fqt i 

^Oi f%f^c^I55q. I BTTqg I srqi^q qq^tq [ qqq qi^I^- 

» IF^. ^ q^ qqrqqq. ^ Tq q utf aq ;. v argpg^qi W^ qi^ t t%qrri^. 
^irret530TTR. ^ !H-aqi-c5u«ifi}jflq:. v» snqqor. sri'^s-. q^r^sqqtf^Yq- 
spr% qgqrqr^ 3?R?l®»ra:. 







*^3pqqg: | g nr ‘ qf^ 5iqr[% qiq 5iqra^q ^ 

qtqq | | ^ J 

fcq^f^qqt«5ifqqq7ci^ I ^ 2*% qs: 

e^crqi I%qqR^iqqqRr 5lfT^5i;s[T% | 

^erqrf^ei%i^?:TR^[< q^qi^sg; i «ii^?aq ^m- 

fqqqsg; | ariq^q =q — * R4‘^qqriRi%: 3^‘q#[?^q\q 
q qi ’ f | ‘ qWqi^si ’ qqq^r q^qf^ \ 
f f| qq: — ‘‘ ^^^^ , 311% qiisiq qiq^T q?iiFm^qoT- 

^siqqfji^qr qq q qiqqqi i qq^qi^q^q 3^^^qr- 
^3^T — ‘qis(% qiq^T qq cqqqti^q? R- 

iqq5Fqf qq^ q^if|%tqq% qeii^R qqi^^iRiqr 
q-?qqrqq:, ^qqq^qi^q:, ^qiq^r:, qtq^rRr q 

qqqrR ffqr qRcq^^qqf^f^: [ =qi^%qf^ ^- 

osiq i qo2rq2fif&ig(^«i qqc% ^^'(^^qqi^qiq 

Rq'lf^T^T qR rqrqiT%%^ci, ^qi^%55qqq»rqci, I 

rq q qRciji^ qcrqsRq { qR qq?^ qqfcqqiq qq 

?*l4: I 9f^ n|q: I ^C5t^!5r%sf%^«? ^ qiwn; l erq^ieclt Rlft> 

q?'>Tcnq, I 3T<^5BT*TqfIT?iWW^U^ds^ ?ISIT I \ 

q^Vf^ • 3Ti%3i%f5rsfiar: 1 5t5^%-T.Ts% I >7c«j?5?q*i^ ??c«?5iq;qg'q;q \ 

5qqriBi%i%5rqa?sn i ^rs'qqRi^crqra: 1 ^^iscRqq^sri^qi^taqji^q 

9.5^ qTq5¥jf a*T5»Jcir afqf% «r I ^JT«^: a^Tiqqif^jqil: | ^{tfq^lTSSlK- 
qfir^ir l 'gqqig-: ^ f^i|3r; g^SRf^qilcT: I’ f 1% I q#DJrq;qn^?rj^ I 

i^Rcqirqt ^j^eiTarf f^srJiiqf qi \ 'f%i%=^ qjiT^^r ' 1 §?i: 

qqr^gTRi^ciRq^ \ i q% i * q^raEif^- 

’ ^?qTi%Rr=s353r*r: I 3Tf|€rq?q4: I ^ fs^tsqfr- 

I ^I^S^lr: q^iqj^qRl^g^lRljq^l: | ‘ g(%|;B[q|R ^ f%JU: | 

qqqri:f%f^5rq555^R!i%^Tr^f^: i g>f&id sRisas^: i ‘ srl^^assf: 

I 3qfl5Br^5(;i «»p?Tr 1 g^i^m "^qV 

% q^qr®. ^ 3 # Tf^^rrnr^ 



U'® 


^fl«: I 

^^9 ’ |T% I 

’Rsfwi^ %■■ 

^m'«13*T% w?[’ ff% I fT 

'^f% I t%- 

f%==ir 2% 

HJTRi?! *T5?FSRR%^ f«?ra55R^ I r^ 5IiTl5r«JT 

so 

‘ 2^fsr% rsrii^5rfr«r i ^oi 

*lf^’^r5fkwqRcqT% I R^qic*rf^5!I?nR ^^TT^T- 
' # | rqg=^: ^ 

I g-g^; fTt^^^rR I *Tfq^- 

#qq^ srqi^q ’ |R I RF ‘ 3«?r ' fi% 

q^g; | srfqfq ?q«T[si%^ir R*fr?r ^q^qrqreq«if%qg; i 
3R RT q^q5TT%5rT cF«ri ctq^q-qraBcl^ I 
H %H^l 1 't^^RqlF'^qqq^iqqRT qi^f! ‘ 

1 sti^rf^^fr 3Ti%?5r^3r% i f%^^rq: i ‘f%dqT^is5=q«rT¥nq:’ f^- 
qs^'t I ai?qqi¥l(^r 5T 1 9Tf%q^ 1 esreri^ Mi%cq I ‘ f^t-^IJl; 

^asiRoitl,’ I |ifri?%«Bi?Tm5q^3Bq^ i » i 

airqqfq%fr g^lrl^?t l JIlRgr Sf: l ‘ g-ftf^cf T^sat^^T 

?rq[555qq^ ’ qtt^; , aifSlgc^r I I r# gslR^ I 

qqiSTqrqf^SST^Tjq | q^iq%3nqt 5C5l*ftg^§l^q% I 8Tt5if^^T% 
qiB[63T% I 153 3i|f^*T3 qT^ira?T%3 q%f% ^TT I ^ffff I q^g- 

flg555^q q^q^I^STTHq I ^ra^^qiqf ’^RE^5(l<iJiTg?qqq3[r=q^;a'FfcF 
35!Tr I q3I^t«nqq ^i^fq^q'nqiejqq^ \ qqi^q ^rsesq 1 argn- 

i qjq5E«rqfq q^i^t qq?^q I s^rqiq qqra- 
5?«rraq;, l sr^ff^ \ fra^Etf^^ig^qiWqi l 'q^I^t^r q^jqill^'g^qT q^qpJiq'l’ 

qqtsiqq^ I 3JKjf35!3: \ ^ 

fHiaiq^aqwji ^^iqq§g \ Q?^3iqqiqr s^r^zfiq-qfojf i 

? 5 r^^:. i V h ^ ^ q a' ^n r 3 f 

« q^qi ^5 





sfira^R^R; I ^«?r l 

5d^5|% ^5fr31»Tf|'^%^ flTF?!: I ^«ir ^ 

I f| \ ’ 

^^3 snn 'ri^# sj^r^Rr sittq- 

r^Ri 

RT% 5iR[?#cx^ I sr^F% ^R*ivrfiim- 

I f%?ErF%lTRtTIiTqW iISTTTIRjfl I 3?IT^W^ =q qf 
^F»Td — ‘ wl i 

cq^i^sr^T f^^rri — 

‘ f%^ 5 [ ^ eR^TTI^ % I g!= 3 [?T fl r^^^B- 

*iRc=qR qT3^1oti?[ \ n^5R^ 


fW5fa*^t ^^3T ^ 1% ?^^55Troi: 9Tt%§^: I ^«Tr 
ajTt^^q' srfli^: ^^qfq jt \ ^^isttrflCf > ' 

sRi'l^r " %v!mv- \ 5!^ ^T% I f s^^jTnjrr ii%'^'srfi%f% %: i 
3i¥2jfr f%^4 i wi% \ 5r^%T%^Fcf^f *1^5 i ^q55r^i%3 ^'fr^T^?§ \ 

5iT^ qtf^^^sqTsri’e^ri^TiJi. i 3tscfSR% ?n3?ii?T% i 3T'ef:g<5^T^i5frgq^!Fm i 
I '^■. l ^l=lfr^*Tt I 

^^1% I sn^ir frcrq, i f%55i^ ^it^t^qqr.* t%5r«ri^ i ‘ ^n~ 

55:’ I ^?Ti ^qi I ^Tr^iTi?, » qf^tri^r sq^iq: i 

qqsirg^iCt 3Tsii^ig*TtJ?t i f^% f^i% ST^i^^g i sriqTc^'tc^i ari^Txaf^?®?®!: i 
35^1-^ F%5hs i ^ttqqsiq: \ ‘ ’ 5537 *??:: \ 

3qJI5P5T«q'rT I ^q(=tc3l^: 1 I aT^%^S^3Sirsi am: I 

I 3TS6^I% I ?q^lf^*TT f^sOT I ?^3[Tf5;%Jr 3qi5fot?3f8?; \ ^gr^trflar: 


qq H fqqssiqia'W^P'o. r arn^qq:. ^ 3 %;t. v =trqq^t*Tqiq. 






^Tiioi ’ |r% I %?i g 

^ ’Tl^^f^'^rqiT^TlgTi; * *IclR3lR |4r%IH I 

ft?f«TSH ^ I ^^\^^ R^|% ’ 

I i qign 

^rJTn%eu%^q%g ^m\ 5«:«Tqqi ^\m i qg^ql*? 
5=!(g%^^ ’ fr% =q^oig:% 

igisq'}^n%raqi^qri'^«y|R^l:g^5q^q^#g^if^^''#g 

qgm=5T ^^^»Trgg*TTgq®5T ^q«jg?rmgg^^ri^i 

ai^gtic ^ itg raH ^m^,i 

T^^«T H!^«r «*«T^ ’ fr% 

tT*TH^Rq?[(g^Tq55Tmrq^T^5fg[ gosm’^r^q^ i 
m g ^gi^g^lqrf^Fdr i Rigfliq 
=g?a[gsi3?3iR |ig^ I ^F^T ^^1=^ i ^^i- 

3TfitS6[oftq: | qq Ifqffq I STig«reqra=5CT •’flqi% » « 

5nea^ 1 1qni%5r mqrs^^T^nTj i \ ^th qqtf^: 

^:W!l^f^=s35|f^: I a^'HT (qg?i^^?q4: I 5ir^ qqT ^^4 aiWfj; =3iTd 

qr fra srraqqr: ^ 5rra%f^qf^*3; i sr^q qtqrsiij. i ' qiqt- 
^ 5Rq*^ * fcqq^c: I 3T?^#r% i ' qiqFj^qoir^q qieogf^qsfq qrq^iiqt- 
M?TqT?tqs«^'* ’ i 5qr%q'^ fqf^q. i 

aqfItfqTKifq ^q55If'f^3[55T‘ra q^q %q I sftqiiq l 3T^f% I 

fRoZ^T: qtcTf^qqjT; I ‘ qq sot^l S!5Cqq;^qq cf|% ^^[oaqj: ’ ^?qq^: | 
^qt g§qi ^*q: l ' 3T5rq»I“® ^ra'^aWT ' f?q*T^L: l qiT^q^ \ sr=qi5iq 
qrf^qiqt^T i « srq f%^aq*?^qq, « ^F^rra^q qq^q i siiqf^fq 
Hf#Sqqii I 3HZrT<^'?l‘%f^ 1 ^liq ' q.ff ^qt>j| q-gsfT- 

c»nqT?^fq%wqiq:. i arcq^ciq^’^rs'?!? fq^isf^ qfts q q^ ii ^qlsaf- 


t f%q»tqw5yRt, =» 5 saf^Tr(®r. ^ v freff^rtn, q^. ^ srire. 



f^grcrq^flT — « 

^s(^ ir *iiT^?cr T^5i^g^c( I 5f 

fR I ^ ^rrm:, fra ^^iqsTR^qr????: 

l f^*IrqT qqilqixp^; ‘ m I 

1^ *111^'t *^T ’Tf^^T^'sq(% I ^jt=5^^, 

^Rg; I ¥JR % I f| fsf- 

’ f(% I ^i3^qrcX7-‘ 3^1% ^rfrqg: li^RT-wf^r 
R^TWt I ^ 5qrTr?II5Tm^R 5^q[qirqRI% J^F^TR: 

I 3=i3^r«i ^p^^^ l^^^niR- 

f^irH^ii; I «Tf^5rR^ 

^^«IRR 

*R^F%S?I?5R^R I qfqR«I 5T?fq^JT^Xl^: 

nd > ma: ?l®sfp?f< ^sTsf: g^: II 

^i3nt‘iq^oi «a#i3sr i a I'^sitn?! ^gr- 

ncm. n f%qi%3 =q *^€Tt ^^asiiJifSisrr i ^g^ai =q ^^fcq ^Ts|;q 

:q l\ saJTTiqW ?l%q I arftltf qf?5^'E3#T 

=qTpi aqlsr^ci u ’ 5?^ I ^^rqsn^q arn^^r^rf^q i f%5FfTaqf?rq: i 
Q^wqar !^i5rqq*j. i gqf^r: qjqaq^ i gqgira^rsitqrqr; sjRrq’qm: i sbw 
I i^qmq f%qffli5r«j«^q i ojsfti^f^q « «('=qqi%a 

f%%aq[. I qos^qq. ^qrqqaiL » ‘ ^sr qrq^^ ag% ^q%?2rqt; » 

\ih fq^: I g<«^iaif^5EqaiTq- I qTaqf5?55f6r€m; I qwb- 

f^q^5tmT I ’ai^qif’ST^imr i ^<q;n i qfq^»i!qi«q^: i ' EfFTri^qe^ 
'S?qi%; ’ tra: l ari^qa^: I Sfqq^JT^fi^T I 

' ^IfSfqq^T aqq^JJ.’ I qrclff^: 555r q^%|% ^|«rr I 

fJtMrmrq'Ji^q^nqt^ i arq^qqj^ i fa^r^ 

qfqoTT^ cR I 9Tq?^«''R^g[5lI*T«g, I grqq5[%^q I qosBT^j 


? fq^iwT. s 5i^q®. ^ qfiT®. v SF 5 rn%qtTnq. ^ ar^i^. 



Tic!7^iJTri%qlTfjq¥?rTr- 
JT^ci. I ^^rg; ’ fc^r^o^l m ‘ f | 

|;=^- 

qr^f Rqxf^TiI^Hfqf^ l ai^q^ 

wwr *T^qe(ctl mh 

^f^«? JTfqr 

5^10??!^ %qr I ^TqRqcrf^^TfB^I- 

^T’qq^^ qiT^ H^^r- 

^5ffqfi^ ^iq^fT ^^'^sfq^qq?i^qrfqq sf 
f^5jriqcq%qg; I =^ I ^^ 

qm «fi»tti=e1s i gff^i^qg;^— 

‘ sRfT^n, ^qi^iq qrTf=^r ^^ | q fi^r- 

%?r i^l^ci^: N^T % ^ 

5ir^m^5«?: I N^q^gwqq qai*T% I ^ uRg 

f^q^irqt qr^qig; * |i% I '^i^'< ^ fq?iii^qqmqrf4T- 
xpqi?!; — ‘ qfH ^ gni^i: r’ji;!: I % f.’iaqrliq- 

^ts ^»a^qR^^g: \ si^t gfsqlt 


^ifiTqr%: I is^Rq^qiSr I 

nic^tl I ¥l^iT?rT5^rq%q; I ‘ m^imr ^lf%: «Tfa5rcq-2i: I 

qn'Srq^q i ^ii%f^q?t: i iq55n%Wt€rs5: • 

fqsaaiqdqq'Js^r f%5i^crpa::g5!;#?)^5: \ 6ii^q ^5qg?5[friRq i 

oRqf’sqq'tsT ar^% i%qTt^$sq'Jiq i ' «^qf =^qqt®^q--’ ?i% § 

»i5FiT I gs^tq'frs =q TrisTfaif?('i5q>i‘fli% »iTq: i cn^q^srn: i qR,-??: 
q^Tfi'^ aiH: l “ Tqg;q^ f^ei^Tq i ' ci5j ' ?i% qi%: " ^jjroii i 

argRfl'qSRqj^'f^ > swqqr ^qqr l §mgT: I 5^TS^qtq:i^» 

^’CT?f^4q?Tq: i gfgq^r Ci^ra^qqra: i «HEqqq^: qRiqg-- 

? iRI?rq;* ^ w.=fTJn5na;. ^ 3j^<fl3-s:T =q. v ^qq-»iq- a-f%?T»^. 

^ q«=q:. 








^1% I ‘ 3i^^':f|q^X *T^T^ 

ms^ ^ 'Wp't ^5?325i%q ’ 

^w. ^ 

5=1155^^, ^T^iqistH ^ ^T^: > 

im I ^ ‘ ^ fm T^f^- 

*IT 

€T^Tq"q-€r 5icqq!q??^i 

mm m ‘^is^ fq^iwusq 

^i:qipqqTiTqqn»=q ‘ iH^^l =^T»=i«tqn ’ 

tfql^=^qfq gHliqstRRNtiTlTe^- 


> " ^iTsi^Fi^sprif — ‘m ?t^t 

:^_ , --^ , j; ,™,i,i 1 crmi^r qi^tf^^^i^^Tfr \ jt^i’I { 

qtpTjojig^afT I ^rraf^af^s: » 

aiK^: I STlfSl' 

=^ ‘ « ^^^'^^■ sr^a^jat i 

I a^^^isr i a^jn'^eric^q^^lfs:^ i 

55^ i ^i:qif5T^(*i 

sraaHcST^^l 5r,5rnifir?rT « BT¥q^)^ ’E^TSfOL 1^ cq^qK- 

cT^qi: ^ri^nTqjqi src^j^n^fi^’n ?f qm i 

trRa#?4 q^^'inq^^^L* « 3qrwg% =B‘7a3=af;ii i 

3151; I 53T^^ » qqtq'Ji q ^'»Tq^ \ 5115^1^55^^^ K13q5rn%: I 


l[~w^^, «R5. ^ ij^^rqr# i%q?Tna:. ^ fq^q^q’^q. 



I 

If ^T^ig; ’ |T% 1 

^is?; f air'^sf ^^Rir*fiq=5r?^f5c ’ ffqr* 
I wsfq — 

^ sfi^iS^il: fi^ ^5B|gRl5f=gK?I RTR gglq 3=5^TR: I 


Aotjoupaia . * anaWs^qfqr 

^TSfqc^wq lli%^qiq>^(qqii%qmqTqq^q qR- 
wq^qiHt q^^ifqc^Mrjq qRm^q. I 
^RqfqqT^q5f^q>rqiqf^q%i^c qqq^arqsq^qqqqfqqtn^q q<?- 
(%ot qi?Sq;q^q>^qrqrqq?qqfqqqKqqrqTRqf qqpcqrqi- 
q^qqRqRqiTqfq^^^-T^qi=^qqm?i%q5 \ srq^q q— 
‘ qi^^rnsq q^q:, ^iqoqfqq q«f|% ^Tof^R 3IR^«I 
RifRT^qiCf I morfqRqf: f%qiq^=^# fqq^^qcqqq^^ 

^fqfq% I qcq^^q^qqi% qsqqnq ^TSfq qifRqcITqrqqiiro: 

g%?jlfxgqfqrqq=csq ‘ q^ RRIflSq RlfHq^qqqfq | 

q q|^^qjq=£Sifq ariq ’ f% I R qt R^f qiq 

I ar^t^qq^riqsicj; l ' ?iq ' l s^sqqrai qqr^RR«q- 

'Rcrq: ci^q 5% I ^fwsrSr q^ijq^^ir i 

fT% 5ft?^irqK’qTRcRfiq^Tqf g^iq I 

%%fq \ qq;q5q?SRwrq;T^: l q^q =q ¥i^q;?%is[xiiq^ 1 g;f^fl:Tfe^f«: qg^r- 
qi^: I ' qqgqRiqf #qq«qqq^?Tr: ’ Scsrsiq: \ aqrgt 

qqqi^ I aq^a^q s^qrcqr i fn^q#r icrset^s cigfqjf^ g^qiRt sr^s 

qiq » 3T5eiq5fisi-?iq7Hi^[§^^§I^% i%qq I 5t5%-‘ ?[ jq-5i5Ji?!=r- 

1% qR^T \ ciRsq-^Tsq qraT% f^Errfqq: ii ' ^1% i 

atTzrrqlr cig'^q » arrqq; arafiT^jif^: qRqrsqcS: clgccHqqvq-f 

qtR551¥Riq^ I ' q5^I5r?tq: qR^?:: ’ ^ra ^slsTsaT t sSRciT I 

q;(^: \ issiRT^ciRqJT qj^iT^qjt q^flr I 3TRtq 3 ^rt: I qrfq Rf- 
I ?»^gqT^ i “ qtfqrgqiqr «Tfq^q 51 ^ 51 : \ ‘ 

«qi5f^q5n6!qtgqTf3[q: i’ ^ogr i” ^ 1 % q^qri ^Bsq \ qf^qt^^ 

aic^qf^ I qfq^ 1 q?^ qi#r m qriiJ^qq" t q^if; qft;q5^: 1 

? li%qi%5qo. ^ >iri^iR^ R?|%g;. q*cyr’T?TRq. vqf^^q^. ^ff’sqv- 

qqqqr:. q aq-gq^ 



f^qoiJT; — ‘ *T^T’^I»T ^TS^»Tl^iT 

I 5I5qc5!^^f^aTSf^ f^5[T %- 

=^Kir3^6r \ ^T^T5«1^r4^4^’R 

^ ^'CTWillT^#! k^i I ’T?^ 

^srqr ^r*T 

T^cr^^3^l0¥ \ »t|^Tfq q^l T^"^- 

TcRq: 

^fqq??qqi^s I ^q-^ q^T T^q5Tq5[i^qrqp=^- 

l ^r^irsfq ig:*T®iT5i^q?'5qf 

R|cqNls[5fcl^ I 3|q q%qcq ‘ 

sToirj??;q^ i ’rfi'^fis^fii^^q;. i t \ ?8grf%€fq: » 

<0g \ qjrf!=«i^: I ‘ ?55BTqf% ^lir ' 

^"IT 1 ^|qraq?tTI’=q^: I %q=535^t qqq^I: I ST^q^FI I 

' I ww5=rrf§ai#i^q^3qi’^%q 

qifer: \ * ’fj'i q^qraqjf^ i ^q^iiq 

qTii% »in u ’ irfiq: I ‘ ^t'^'n qfr^: ' H% ^q'ni i ^isrgi^^ 
qtgt H#?5r \ ‘ f% q^9qf =q qq^SRq’i^tf^ ’ 5% rfiw i sqRgsf- 

qjtsrt^^^^lTiq^^q I Siqqjos^^r ^qiqfRV^iriasq: I ' ^S\ q^ qfqqrq 
«q^ q^qqr^q ’ 5% iq’q: i qog55Tq;it 153 t^aqjro# gogi^os; 

q^qf I%qTqf ^1% l%qfiq^qaiqL \ fqq'Rq3^3T%3; 1 qRqR%l%aq?3- 
qiR Igqq, i ‘ t%q[iq-ciq5R?3 q^: qRq^t q^: ’ sargq: i 
^Ig’aai 3^q fq^ qqiaqiqSTiqqgqeLolt- ^ITvqf qot qqr 

3qr qF53 qqf^q sraqiq q^q 1 ‘ q?3qT^qqfq’=q qf^qtq qq^3 I '’ ?f3 
%qq5=^ \ ^qr ariqRqq i ^raq^»»^q su^^qq \ f^^Tqqi^q^ia^R: i 
3Tf5?g^^3: qg^a'i^ai: 1 frqrsqtf^ i iggqr^ssrpgqi f^gfOi^t^i^q 1 
' q;^ ^ 1 % ’ I 3TTq53^3TT%3: I fqf?q q^iftq I arqTRq- 

jq^iqqqCis^^qq: i st^rt \ 1 ^J^qq. 1 

3Ti^2 snqsi!^ s'Tqq: I fqi^q 5cqlr: i q^cir gR^qqj: 1 arqqq 

? ?3sq^rq=. ^ STqsq. ^ q'it’. V q^f^WTS®. “RJing-:; qoS'l^rTqr?';. 
^ ftrg-srftrT, >» »firr <r T^:. ftfcq. ?® 3T3qcq. ?? ^S 


f ^i^oT Slil^^^- 

1^^: I 3lf 

Rlrq Ji=esrm ai^cisqf ’ fi% I if ^ ^ ^\ 

^ qR flHTI^flfr I 

^g; I ^Ws»Jri-Fi#Rmcl^ I 

5rraq^f^qi5=!T%Tqi ’ f ra i ‘ ^^rissfriR^isiR ’ # 

T^fTTNlTSq »T?Tr R^l^sqcqqMs [ 

5TigRSq»^a|Tiqiq^ ^s|=^Rgg; * 

Ji'sTi >q)qqr^T R^ci^i: 

%^iq: I S^r; gR^f ^\^ Tq%i Bm I 

[ qtlg qRt^T 

fq^R^^^qT^=qci. i 9qqi?f^q«rff»?q^cq ^*t- 

???^=E®qrS^?jf qRloi^qi Etq^q^ 5R^?l^q^r^R5^R R^rq 

sra’fT i ' f^fiq.sqg^ ^i5q: ’ '^3Tq?^T I 1 ^r^oj- 

^f%;i I qiw | ‘ quoifg ^trIi qT?^<37 gfeqRSi ’ ^fqsrq: ( 

f%q1'j]¥ii>rsqTW^it \ ‘ siqj^^^r iWiouj^ ' I f|qqiTaT §f?cT^a: \ 

^^asqf sHH^qt *11^*^ I sROTiRcqsl: I e qsr: I q'tq^q? qq^cn^L i 

gf^Rctlsf^qn=clT ar?g^^HC01^ ^T aTTUt aT^l% l 6?¥qsrifai6?Tr¥ifg^; I 

^fgfqsrq- qe\?»wr ^sr: i a^^qic^jlwi^^wa; t ?i55t»T?rr?*Ti«5»i?3:. \ 
aT3qi% qRRIsf% I 3Tl^ft=eqr ^Ixqi \ arqqJTIcq: I I ?1% 

I fq?ii*;#r /q^T^r: I aTT^f^fa I f<35i*r^^5riKT: i ^eif^^^'ift- 
I “ ^qqifq: I ' q|-q^: ’ a^ra^nq*. ” »33 «it i 

q^TgoiS ’^irgoig i % g'^r: q^-' S^qi ^q =qTqqr?:wR i 

g;5T^5tsqf%siT4 grr^itiq =q qTgojr: n ' qim?q% \ 
§qi*fl^Rq?qqL > i|*rig:5r 5cq^: l ‘ a7I135ce»iqi--’ ^fgqrq^t: I 
q^qig I ariy gfrrqquqr 5qgsit?Ti i arqjqgi^sftsqTqf 

?r: \ Tq^%3 f%q?q5 \ qqqqqS?5T:3dr%aq^ I ‘^R- 
5Tqq qqq:qsTfr?cr:g>l?%aqL > ' ??qq^: I qqqqqq: Jrqq^l^jSfTqq*. I ciqf- 

? %qqrTSB-.. q v qqrssfnqqi%, m qrq ^Effqcfq:) 

tq^-:Rft:. ^ qRqfls-qrqr^C,. '* qJ^qW qs^qr qrrfyqq^ qiq qqjJr. 




^ ^q^HFqrd I T^qS’TR^T 

5fr«,!q[fqfj^l%^q^q^(q5qfl 

1 ^T^ifr^r T^^j^aga- 

^a^iaaq^fi*? a.ciwi^a ^ t ,~ 

I ^*T- 

^qf«r ^tf^cairqiqra^^ I ■»?q5R5qTq^^is43^*Tr 

^qisR fSoqiqjF^rr aaR^^iw qi?q[qTTFqTfqia I aia- 

aat qqi 

^^^^^^^^ q^^qiN q^q: a'^3iq^l?r% ^ fqq^oni ‘ ^T5% 
^Tg, ^^s^qrq^r, ftr^^q q aai^ia ’ aifq^ia- 
qiqrf^ciT qqt qi^qq q^iqqqqcir~"* ^^^5 qiq’^q q^i^ni 
qmq^?qn?q iif^i qi^iq# qiq I q.^Tfq^q^cq- 

qc^ ^^rqiq^T qq^^cqiqT^^qiqT q^qfq^j q'^^iqia qp't- 
oT^qt: qsqfq 1 %q gia^fFqq 

^i«rjiraT cicqsiqrq 1 =q^^ srfJrsTqg^Tq;, 1 SHq. • 

aiiqsrflT^r stTcfq^'i 1 'aTN^ra'^qT ^zrigfWwi'cr^cjfi =^ nisi'»f( 1 ’ 1 

«r<^i%«^cq=5R: I ?554 nj'4 5r^at»Tr^^^^f»s4 »tn%?ci- 

^RTg;, i sa^4t mgjqr 1 sTwrr^ ■aifi'iq, i aTr?:%^3^: ^^caj'Ji^r^^Egsgq: \ 

5Tf^g5?T ^Tii^a^iT. \ qo^qj:^ jn^®niq \ 5fq;n%ci!?iqq i 

f4!ai^s’<kr% I qSi^Tq^^^q^TJfrft^q’l-. \ q^q'iq- 

?.3gq^r ajsrisriqqr^qjq^s: i tiTa:w=q“^i^: t f^qi^isi \ 5m%Cr^ 

I i%«rraq3Tq?:sa»i[qrg^ I ciqf% 5Prt5i?F^i^qr'nq: arif^s^Tqigeq 1 
\ iqs^r: ^qjt^ erTqqtt i qR=qRs 

<narr cicg^ciqT 1 3 qRqii%i^ ^jftqq?qT«q. 1 ai^r^f^Qcsqm- 

i%^?n5ri^?5qi^^Rtq i gif fq^iar; %5ir gqi qf« » 

^^4 qispRliq: \ nmk qg^igq t ggr^qqrq 1 gr# 

? ^SrfJTrrrs- 5? artqfta-. \ qsqqs. v a'faii’ieqT, h ^frimqt^qT, ^ qT^frqrq. 
'» qrq. q'mor^qiq. ^ rftq^fr. 



g=£fr^: I 

fR#r: q f^^T l 

«!«TT^iII^qTfier I 

‘ qf^^cfr ’ f 1 % ^^\ f^ffti^^: ‘ 

^?:T€r ’ fM g?=<j^iqi%fi^dr i i 

c4 fli^ ^r*^'Tl^«l{f5T^: I 5^?^qqgT 

“^ii^r i ^fqfTcq{5q^?^fr %'f>^ I 

^<e5!T =^R?qi I I 

^T ^l^^I^^«[I^I»Tl^en%^JT(r»Terc^^T 

35 T«Jisi ^T 5 (r^#c€t^qg; | 

rq5qi^^r^qer^«?rqf l^^T^fqT %f^rfI^«TT I 

H 5 ^T{^^RrqEt^«rRr»T^i^’3i^ I ^qq^qj^^cqq^qR^i 

%^FRqiq^5q 

qfga^q qTiqq^^f^qi g^Rf- 

^^qqfffqr iR^i-^^Rir^qFcrg^s^^q % 

qR^T^Rq’ ff% I 

^=^m\ qff|%^5Fl^f^^qo^fqq^qI^^^sq ^^%q*aT 31315 

qFcqfqrqr qcqqfq^f^iq q^f% qpsRsiH??! ^f<sqFqr- 

^Fs^eq. I 3T55%*g?:^ i ari^i^fT €¥Fit^ i “"aTT^iiTsft ifr^nt^trr' 

'F*3L’ 5?ziqji:: 1 5^g#5I I ^f% srsTqq. I ^ras'^rri?n‘% 

3r%F^I55^ ?fil!|: I ¥FT5t g^f% ¥F5I5??lf^*F5t I gq ?% qtstF?:, I 

si?q 3 >g[i # 5 = ' qr 55 ^g^«Fq, \ ^srm i c% ^ih- 

qiss: I f5|6^fcr sr^qg 5ti%q \vm: ^ 3 I ^fqqjq^iqf q^gq^r 

^f^qeff 4«Tq^ | sg^^q^iqf fwqsr^cqi^q^re't SSja^F 

?l=’qqrq>r l ^ETqqi^Siq^qiqt qjlf5qq#l qliq^^r a^=q^??^qT I qcIlFs#- 

sfqqr: i s[?q!§: \ ^I'^qefiqq^qi^^Fs'ssrt^qT: i ^^iq^s^srigfi- 

qf^ci^s^qT^qr: i q^^ejqig^qr: f^^rscqr'qq : I s^q^Tq^qiqiq^ i aTiqr- 
qTcfBm q'ft'jft^cq^: l af^^eggiifqq ‘ 

qiqql “q 5R5ar^’ ^q^ii i t;^f^Fr^i?tr?^^tqiic^ i ifqpqqtnilqqlqTq; i 
^5lT5=cFg=3as^q qqgqif^^rcl^q I ^ ^ari'St qrffq^cf^I^qsi^qg t ’ 
^q{: I qfsrqiqaji^ gwqsTrqrqa^srqisJtis^ « sr^fqsa f^qRiqq i 
? 3T#¥i#; q^qr#; q^Tfrifr. ^ q v qFqe-^q. '^f!=^ 5 «. 



^^, ‘ TRq qcqicn5t,‘|ai«iD^fe^^^ 

> ?[% I gqr — ‘ 

^iPcriT^^|f^r=q * fr% i 

^m^ ^ 371RFR *l^5[gqcqi f%sR ^FRI- 

fnqqT 1 ^JRT^TRR^RxRr S^RI^JTTJTcT: ^ fT% I RMTR- 

Roi^Rff — * i^fsq^i^;, 

|^>5{?F^#tTr RRn%^F^R?i: l ^^FcIT 
^^ =R 5fT[%gqcq?jsi:g(% qqqqrgq; » I 

t RT^RTfR f^IR^^rfRsrrqT: qffqqRf^Rcl^ I 

^Riq^'r ^TF^RcR, 

R?nvq«r '^5f![fgq=gi?ciq; j ^tRRf RFR'l3[n^^ qT^^I^qqg- 
f^^im^'lTR: ’ ^r% I 
H Rf?^5iq ^;:|l qR^qt3^;4t 

^3{qg 'SRTRIR ^ ?[Rr% =RO^Rl^firR3R 

RBWFRPtq fRftiqqiRH f^R- 

i ar^TTf^w^t^q. i a?afq^ 2 T src^q^i^j : i 

q?f%afig^q %g'%: i ergf^qrTjrg^qfq^rri^STW i 5!3rr i 

Tr^finr^j^ i gg fT% i qq =qD5rgiq, i \ 

argi^qr =iqqT i qqr| i siqq^: ^crmiq*. i frlgaQqlgqt^aT: 

^?q-r«^qS!qT^4: I 3?5BFcr#5Rtf35Icrqq?5[: \ qJTT^q^I I ST^ra I 

qi5t%qo^s qstrai;?*^ I qi^srq^wiq^r fqq*i; \ ^ irqfqm >i7i¥r^i!%: i 
q'^=q3r!gq?cfi ’^qrigq'’jfT i ^"^oi i * q?[; ' ^ 

laiqsa'ir i 5qi?ri% i Jjqra qcfl'TRrg'^ i ‘ JsqTBT: q^qi: ’ 

^cRfHC: 1 3iraq«wi^%qiqKcq=ciiR%1[cq4; i 'arra^Tqfqqiqrsr ajqt viqf^ 
arr^qq: ’ fqqiqu. I q^q^^'iqq'iqq«qiHq^q^a[gq- \ ' |q^«q?# 
q,?qst^q^qfi3TC: ’ 51 % qs^raracRR: 1 ^iqtpqTf^q«E<?q’5''tt'qTc[qg:: I 

? sTffirq. 5? ^fhr:* n ?ar?^rqia;. v TfrqqpR', 





I 

I ^f%%5T ^ ^If : I 

I^FSfoi: I tt r%^TOif^- 

rqq5irp9 — ‘ !7^%2r f^Bl cT^rq^ir 33 ^^?? ( q??*. 

Rga I %5T[#r 9 V^«jt5i5^ji ^Tf^qisg- 

3fr?i ¥4 -«ci 1 ^ ^ m^’JT fc^r qiiis^sr- 

»T^*t 4 ff% f^JTUfT^ I [%'^ra ^ 

%l\ B I ^'5f^Fg^3^*TT^>T*TI^3 ’ |f^ I 

1%^ T%e'^^4«Tf’j^*?riK^r ^Ti%»icqT: ^i3Tqr|qr 

qyq fi5Tqqqq=^ci — * %fq qr^q’^qra^qq rr- 

^^qqjqr i ^qq ^«q ^q^qqqiqqVlqqw^^ q% qi#i3 ’ 

I qr cqqT^'i^— « q? ^q^iq f%qiiFq1qqra«qq fijq-qqt- 
Tpqlq; \ q^r ^ qwq# qqrqi q T%qfq ^^fq^i^aqi 
qqf qSiqni^ST ROTqqc|q^q qoi^qqiqiscq^qi- 

iq^qi^qcq^T qrqqci^ { q q: qra: 1 q 

Crqq^qq; ’ rq 1 qcqiqq^Fq g^^qqr ^F^iq 1 

IS'^f ^rin=3Erq i : i q«ri i ^as^TRi: 1 

aT'a^fqjn ariHciq: I arsTIfTcl I qg5iT% qigf^f^: I 

gsfi-fl fggJT 1 gq^if^^-^ff^ci^W: i sKgsfiq efrq^l^cqr 1 fq?T*q'JT 
f%qfq: I f%'Jitr% gq i ^i^^2Tdi?®r4: i ' 

I srfJrqJTf^g aiqf^gq i ffq^ i 8TgiBR?^?qi^% i qiq 
f^5fH5iqq. I arqsrrq^qqsrrqTqq \ JjqRfqeq^': 1 arffr^r 1 qsrra^r 
qF?iq q^5Errqiq: %q sraran^a^q i 3?qw%^q'4: 1 fq^ssiq^^an a^iR'afi’- 

4c3t 4: I ?ia# Qf?irq I ?IT ^IT%q^r I ?l% g5!^aJTqqTq?tq. I f^fqcItSFrqi 
qf«fqa[gT%: I q^rqfqf^sr qqiqrssf^T I 'qtq^ifJqsp^s^q^’ i 

qoi4 sfif^q. I gqtsq5«q sr^s^qr i 4ti^qq: i qjfs^Ji i 


? ■tqrarqoT. q ir*nqrac ,5 Jrqrqqqr*?.- ^ srqqiiFfq. v sTqwTq^^, 

^ 3TrqqrTf%qq. % sr^^^r. 




qR ^r«?lRr ^i?:^s=cf, \ 

ci^q Ri^ ^«?T% ^s^R'^f’sq =^^<t ^’qr 

1?^ I ^^s*Tfr g^c^t 

^t?t: g^: q^nR qT^q5^>T ’ |% l 

fj^iTsR g^cq^sqe^»^If.’J^ q^^oiT ^iSRif^: — ‘ 

1% gq jfiqiRrq? I git ?T^q5?q?fT \^^ 

qi^^a|qi4 \m\ qgqrqr |^c???qTR‘. iF^: its^^Rpr i 

gH2r5!ig?RWRr ^fqr Rci< if^- 

I ^R g ^]k q^T^cqMqTi^w ?in%f-r hI 

mq jqfRr^n'iRq: 5iiq5R?:-aqi|^qR5r^; | q^r- 

qRqi^Trr^qfi qiqqs^q^qiC — ‘ m i 

3^5! qf%%^ ^\^ 

9«rr Rq ^«?i I rqqi g gxBfji^q- 

q iRR^s^T — ‘ % ^^\ qi ^sqi qgRr^rr m^\- 
Rit ^^RrHR: iis^sRH: R5ei^q^«JT »T§q^^?T qfto^rR-' 
fqqr=qR'sqM I tq^T g g=%5rTH^T qi|r aqqtqg: — ‘ ^q 

3T^i% I ' »Tq ^^wiS’^rai^Tgoft^rqqrcsqTi^qT’nsi^'nYri^q^ ’ 5f% 

ifscjir I 3T#r qsrr i tiqii ^cif**??it-Jj5|w %: qqf^^q i sTqiqqqssifii^fa- 
^maifni: I >159%%%: srrifq » an'qm^ arilf^^qi \ g^iesrirs^iair \ 

9i;^<jri^ I qt^«Tq^q=^5Blfi: I * §»^Tq- 

qqlhRTq I qr flciciq^Riq^q qff^g^qsf:: n ’ ?% q^Rsiq: » q%JiT 

I i 9qrgRiqrg?iq5tr«PT'JiTq[^ i qstr^ i 

Og?# I 9T9qi«rdq=q9S9rqiRq=q% i err^lfqq: q'5: i artRrFq fqqq^q i 
a^^<iT^qTCr^9^qt i 9%qci^ i 3;'=iq2Eqiq?q^; i qiqifscT qn%^- 
ciq. I \ \ <i?!q^>Ji i 

5^9i'=q^q ?*rqiq^9 l qfq55¥2r qtfr iflcqr i j 

t f%4d?nfinr». q 'Fqi=R*iT>s. ^ tr^R. v 'qrers, h arq^S^^anr; 

3- c^^f T'. \ grfRTnsqqqr, 




m fqsiii? fi% I 3itw4- 

%q ^i I 

i%gn^*TW^Tm I f^i^5T?rg^is!: qi%^r f^i^^^fricisq: ’ 

fr% I B i%^g:fi3?rr^^i% i wstmr^*iT^'i^ 

sfiloWqgl'^RRTB |5^R- 

fq?fl ^ Bsr I ^ 

I cT^: f^^T5^3=jt6q ^Is- 

’ ff% I B ‘ ^«fr ’ ff^ I 

^RBiC I 3ii^s«r ^qR«?3w:^«TRiH i ^wR=q- 

st^nt: I grq?q 

B^TST^llBqRR^rR q^^qiB '^rq ^qiqfqr^T qraW-%^t^- 

qqci — ‘ <^q qiiqqr^i '^o^Rf, 

‘qo^qrq ^ tqqT%^iqf^ ^rqr B^qisfq fu^Biq; 

fcq3(cq;:qiqqmRcq^5'qJigf^|^^^q^lfT JBRlrq 

i%qqRfrrgq ^qqqwR®i^ ^ q;T3=iqqTqTqsiT:q %: ^qjiqqqFfqT 

^ «s *\ 

fq^aq^r ^[isqqjiqq.^q ^[^cq^qFqaqBqq^T ^q^q fia 
q(Ifqiqjq{q=qi^^q<^oiTq aiqa I qa^-qjsiq qf^ 

g^f%5iriig^55: ^i^fq;rgg<3T: i ' aTf^siqig^q: ' qfs 4i?ng^q l 

scifanfsrqqiif^si^qfJrsiqFqi^t ^ i i ^P5qaTqRi%H 

I ' aiq^ ?ETosqf; ^qT?S|t^ei^T I f^^^eRT^ofl f 

?!% tq: « I qifiqs^T 5lf|:qq;is: I 

iq3?;fiw^q i ^ 'ii'i^ig;: i ?i?qR i ar^iBiq t ^qoiTJE«rr> fsiWq- 
i \ g^rq’qq^qr 3^^T=qq^qTfq i i%2rr- 

q-fi'sr^fg'^qtq ^J i jr^jri% q^gifiq i HTciw^r^^: \ stqfg 
^tT% J \ Riqqin ci5irTTr5iq. i grqtq-- 

3PIT?4|t l gqsicq li?qT ! \ l%g:3^: j si?qr 

=q ' arqgfr^vq^^q^q; ’ 5c?i=^ \ aTffqi?Br s^j^ik- 

f^oilarqj: I ‘ qsT^ sjig^Rmi 5r(f|qi«Bl^q:ll#r ' f<3rfi?:: I ai^g^^ajrq- 

? sTPrsTqri^qs* ^ qar- \ v m if55iq: qi%Trr:. 

^ 3i>qi^r. '» 




^ f% I «f?%. 

»T^T5!% N5^# RClBT%V^*TT^lf^'4 | 

=^ «n^T JTRT^j’c^rq 

I sqi^q =^— ‘ Bc^fq5[ %% ^p^ ^q^- 

9Tf% I q5[«rq%^qRqR^5T mrf%^1rq^: siA^q 

fqf^qi ’ q ^i%^-qq?q-cT, »iqq qqRi^-^: \ 

^qfq ^fTss^s5rrq§c!€T^^=^qi^r: msjqci^ i 

®i«f qqq5[%f%g(q! gR^sfq sqqq qn%- 

Rf^i f^qRs^qiqqrai q^^rqq qRqjqcq qffq^^Tiqi^- 
5eRW qRqjrqiTBrqT ^1% B^Ti^^ci — ‘ ^q q qR^gqiq- 
wi^i q %% 'Iqqq ^iqiiq i q qsqqfsi?q T%qqr q^^q I 
3q^q q qif^qf^qi’^q qfqqqqqq^qiqT qqrf^ i 

3i^{sqq-qq|Tq Bf f^qifqq^qiq qiq ’ ^Tq I 

«qfcqT %qfRifqqq5: ^qir^^rc^qm^: — ‘ f^qqf w.^\- 

N0 'O 

i%q: q^q^K: I ^Iqqrat q qi'^q Rfqq^qiRqqqqq 
q qfqqniq: ’ ffq i q qrqiqfq^q^.^qj-q- 

qrRqqrB qf^qq ‘ qsTqqriTsiq q^iqqs <^q ’ ^fq ^qqqqiq- 

Tiqqqqc^i ^qqT^Tr’^qqqjT^qrq qCnfq^s^qq^q I ^rqtq«? 

%5l7?qrafii2T 1 i arT^nf^q ?iqq. i 5 Tiit 

¥jq sne ?% \ srsi’^gc^fiftq \ ^fJiiqg^^T ^raifn: i ' 3T5ci>qi %?iT^^?r- 
ffl^3!T% ’ ??ajqrqi?iri. » ar^ccT^^rq I ’^qiJimar %q: I STqR't^?r 

qfll I 311%¥qT fqqr ^Iwg; I ^aqf cpon 

I q?T?:5rrwsrcqiac \ q€f 'B'jii qr ^!<1 ?br:: i ^r ^ricT- 

^nar ¥1# |ci: q3:ii%€t q# qr^ q ^qr i 

3T^f^ > sqqq i siTfgfqf^i sfirasjrr^si i sft^qi# %?:: I arqg- 
qq^qiqisqrjTq^ i ^55if%q ^55i%d q^Rsqrf^ | ?jjTif%^cj; i *[T|ifqqr- 
qT^cqst: I q^^qiiqqf qr^fi^rqril I q^'»T qiq I qiTSJqg'r SJ5T 

qrqg: i stssjj- i ^qqriTfPuqwiiJiTqTq ?q>qif35Bcq€iTciqiqjd«n§q; [ 

I r^r^qjj,. ®Tr?ro. ^ grqrqqcfrq:, y ij-r. h srg q rq Rg rqTo. 

^ q<^f?J3;. '» ^rqft^rn:. « ‘tq'r sqwriW. qffrqqnf Jifa: ? » 

?? =f?q59-. 




^§4 I 

I a?q 

*(q*sTf *T^'JT*ia^?T*l5Sr«r ^^ST^iq^sq 

^c4f4^TRcj*TR5iqT5prf^^r RgW 
srrm^ci^ I Cl5r ^ ql^q =q qqi Iq^q^f 

*T%q I IS^qr 'Ic^: qi5[qi: ^4^5# 

qf^qfq qf ^ 2iif • ^^^sfl’S'rq^^qq- 

‘ 3^ 4rsm qiqrqr qqf qRcq^-: h f%»T- 

5=^q^q qcqiqqqq^cT^r^iqicT^ I qr c5ri§q- 

^X^^: ^5% qgqrq | 

^r Rs^tT^iRofT I q f| qi^5i[^Rq^i%i4qr qit^i 
^4[5^q3oq^^qr|r% qj^si^fqr’jcFifq qi'ql^qf qigg; | 
trf^cqsT^cj » :^qy qq; i%^tR f^£I-cq^qr^Fqq?^T ^1^1- 
^€\ qtq?^"r 3iif%^q;cq^R^Tqfq^J=?0 4tcq5F%giwqi%- 
^oqqsqqg i srqfq^Tsfq q q^^Fr^q ^^4^; , 
qis^Tig^qqmqi^q^q^qqi^: q^q^cq fq^q^tq qqT_ 

fqRciqiqf^qr qqqqr qqqtisfq qnqq-qqirqiqqsflqwiq^ I 

qqiiqq =q qrqq?qqi^iq ^^iqRqqTfqqr: N^'R^qqq 

‘ 3TifT{qqq qirs?! q; qfqqf%: | ’ iqqi q qiqqr^j;^ 

3T5fgfl^?iigi^f^ci^iq: I f%5r^2Tiq i st^tr i jrctt* 

qss^qrq i ar^gasecjqir ^q^qqt^q^T \ sim 3cqrq qq 
siierqiq: \ iqi^f fq^fiqiqi sreqraqq qqi?qiqqqq i epcT^rfiqrqqg^ig^ i 
^<r ^T5^r I q?^^)Koft gtR^fRoTr i qs^sir q: q^iq: i^r^sasq: q 
qqrqciq i q|q??fr fq-q^ar i gc5Ei*qq)i='qfg5ff€^r?qj*qiafi^r i «r?qi^^- 
qi'qqqi i " cqqrf^ sqisqiqrq^ ^;m ’ ?i% ' qiqisq^r^ ’ 

q'qfsqrac. ' an q^qiq: ’ ^fqT^qq, i ciTfi?rfgqqqr^#r?qra:qifq^ 

^qi^ i:^Tq, I qqr>^ gq^ffq^igqrqqg^qq i qqqq qi»q- 

qqrq i qqiq^qq i I'^F^rq «Ti?qt qqF: \ 5rT%qi%: qj^i-sqqr i 

f #wr<q%qqrqs. ^ q^rq f^qrq qR^qqr^pqqnq.i sTqrm^Tr.v ar^qr^Rq. 
M q:q. 

n’t 





m\ =^ 3fe: I q5qfsi^5|^cf; \ j^^- 

^Sl?2^3[r^5[ I gT%S%q ^RT^l-qflR I?qcqT 

^^R^Ni^cqf^Rcqifr; I frq^f«i ^fceiiJr^«( R^q- 

RsrrqfqTcq fgq: |qf-^%7rqiljc^IJT; » |(% I « ^1 

%q; I qqrs^q ’ |r q^q-q^fe | 

qqis^qiH RRiqqrq i%sfg^mTsrqfqfrrNqi^?m sTRig^rq; 
qriqrt^^ipq^rqi^sqq: i % qiwirq: 5qfq^q^?q?ar i 

3^Ifq%q[q^r^ q^q^q^^rw ^qi^q- 

T%afqi%^i'qi^f^^?f^qr^q g^Wfqqsi^q: i qqr q qiqw- 
^vqqq^q^^q^Tqq q^q^q^^q^i ®i5qfqHq^%q^qf?ji^5^?}: | 
^TRK'gqiiq ^q%iqo^q fq|qrqi Rqi^oHq 

M ?^qt|'^rqig^i^qqrqrq?n<qr qrqi^qrqgi q^off^ 

qqqq: ^§qqj=qq: ^iq^j^qiRqTqq^g^qq^qqf^^i^fq qCi* 
fqq^ sjRsf fq^a^qq5qi%%qiq^ig^li?^: 

q^qqRqq q^^^^qqs^qq l ^qjqif q qf^qqwqf- 

qfqf%?ir55aT^l^^^?Tf^f^?fi^ai<oif5rr^*T05^55q^ I STjg^angq^liffiq^j'^^t- 

gqq^q. > 3%qf'7^iq[. I a^ctqj ST^IT: I §«!aRf I §f^: 

qncr; i%«r^: ^ i qiiTr^:*Tsqwi*^it^i=-[q5mwfq I ^?qi?T 

3^?ei§Er^r I'Jmq i i cT^i^ i a^i^nriq srrafitqm 

mmi \ 5ira! i qi^qiR^ifq^sRw i qsaee^qoiiiq- 

wq. I 9Tq TRqi^^iqt , 

^qqf^ qqq qqqi5i(^%5qfiq u ' i siTqr qg^siq i ' Hgqf- 
^ ?l% q^r-Hf I ^q^r^Sqq^ I ^qtqqf^^ Jqf,: 

q[q^5iq^ qqrtqiq^jqq: qjqisfal’^sq: qq | ar^q: qjwjqjfgi^: 3jf^qq^ I 

I i *' i^^cfr^rf 

^qff ' ifq I fqnfloit qifRi^rf^ofr , a^qi , st»j^Df}q 

^ it'Jq'J'TqK^Rrq ISqqR^r^qqf^^^iq I fqg^jr qqnqqi I 

qjqsesfq^r gqoiggfe^r i wqrqqr^ i ' q^f qq#ss^q, 

i -M 3Trg:^4iqq. ^ qrarqiqf^,. y"i,f?qwro~r;;gq;^;^ q%i^ 



I 

^*T1^ ^TT^^W- 

I r%J7m | 

"'W 'O HO CL 

^fi^TRq #sm %^r^R^sre ’ f % i ftr g sfcq- 

gff^ ‘ »Tr ^ I 37^T?f^fT ^Tr%|qT^i4“ 

'T[^T^5?Tf ^TT^cJJ^c^rrgrq^fsqqi# \ fq5iq^}?qqJT^ 

g^w^i'Tq^i%fFci? % is^i^L. I ^qqq mt ^q, 
fqqqq ’ ffq i ^T^^r%^Cn%qqr — ‘ qijqqtqi qq 

c* 

^ fNT* 

qRcqiqrq^q q^iq^qqq^^q I srqqra; | q^qq qiqrq^^o^- 
f?[^: ^qr^qf qsqf ^'r^rqcqi qo^qiq: qsif^q^Tcqq^^q- 
q^qrfq i qo^qtq^q qq^i^isfqi^ifrqifqif q:Mq^qaiT 
qqr^:=qqr?qr ^5qwrqr?;qcqiq: | a^qqi qq qwq^i'oiqsr qw 
q^-qr sr^r i arq qeq%^qqr qqssfifq^TssqT^qqt qcq^^pqqjq- 
qq^ 1 9iq qwTf^qf^ qqifnqqei — ‘ q^f^qiq 

q5?q%q qi’^qM^^oir l qimqf qi^^^q^^qiq ^’fqi^rq fqfqq^- 
qfqcqr l T^%q q qjn'^qqq'iqqi-qRR^q q.?qqiFqT 

qqji^iq^qiqqiqL I iqq^irasqfiqjq q^fq hr- 

qf fJtqq^^q^qTliJtqiqiqa^qq^iq’l qqcqi 

^qT#IS«I » ’ ^JFR: \ ^3ri?T^§»Tr « ’^Tsnqis: ‘ ’ 

?1% I l STfJKT^'oir?! ?^%^5I^01Tir?3I#: I 

^gsK %qT: I sf^TR'=^: 1 1^: T%q4mf5q4: I S^iaT 

e^fmsnt®! I ^fJqaiT ^'ctT m S^cfr I ‘ ^aT% 5[?cl55q 

qcf’ ^qr%5i: eqreiacr: I f|5iira?qrc^^fi'oj?rgTg[. i ??5q£i 
^cftcq^: \ a^wail ^flrara^qWiiI I ^T ISr l I gq'tiTciq^'xh- 

^tfr I 3r?fW f^Eqiqn I STSEI^R ^Sq^ai: I g^qi^c^if^ci^Tq, > ‘ f^’g. ^ 

q^: ’ qj^T? I q'STq^qr ^aT^ai: I I I 

3i5=a%c5qf arf^oqiii i sracR^cq^qf ii^l: I ' sj'^licqT^q^ti^’ ^i% qi^: i 
3T^i%r I ^51% t iqf%qf^3'5fifrrJf'q i f^ifrr i sreTi%- 

sqqiqTar I qRfRqg-.’sf^cq^: i fjf^rfi: %q;; *t5^t JT^q- 

afRr JTosqi aT5r i ai?:qi%j?qr i 

^ ^ iqqrat.. ^ qisrqja:. v m srs^rqq. 



I ^ ii% i 

H I^T^eajr 

g^c?T gRDi ^qR^^[^f[^^^T?i5|^I^^ct I =^ ^F 
scr^^n Bmx nqcqg: i f?T =q ^cht i =? ‘qi^nq 

^i^r I qviqfq’^ fs^mfq ^q5%?iT l rq^- 

*=qqr qiii^qfqr ^cft^^f wf^tf sriqfFcq^ 

^qq^cqg I ^^5r Rie^l F%'r^^T f ’ f f% i ^f 3 ^- 

‘3F^q ^(51^ F%fFF^ ^f€ ^F^F^r^F Slf^Wg^F 

^cpfyg Sjf^qc^q ’ fF^ | ^q^F%^F^^q^^ *FrqF 

i^qlsil^F^ sfi^sf Fqsis’q|a 

^iqsrr^qjTfiq^ I ^qflf^^FFl^f: 

-3q#qq ^JTBF^fqqqqg; 1 ^fi^f^ =q 

JTF’qHF'^q^BF^'q^oFgq^^, aiq^FF'^^qF^^qq^’a;, 

“q^q^qiF^i 5T?Ffq^nfqF^^«i?(; I I 

F^cfIf Rl^gfF ^ H?iTl*«? l'^=q’=q ^i^qF 

efFFT^i^r ’q«TFW’^ qj’f’TiF ^j qiF'^q5iF^^^i?i: 1 ’^ 

^^t^q^q^T^TFqq I si^ra^q'qqT^ q-RFsiF 33 - 

I%^slq 5T 3 tF 5 r'B^tiq: I g^FFWF^ ^^^^%]^: 

ST^^cftf^ 1 q^l I ^’Titwcq^: i > ‘ 

» 51 % j%qTcf: I gqf 55 f¥lTira^ 5 ! 5 qqRqTOliait I 3? Wq 

fqq^isji^, I ?^cfqT?'»irtq: i fqcii?ciqR'»iTi ^\ i ‘ f^^spSi^^ f% 5 i- 

5fqfrt: l I ar^Tt^^ci: S[^2a ^R- 

q% wqq: \ 'erfrFF5<Ri^T??iT: i shr’^'t asa^^ am ^B^sqq: i " a^^iiqt 
^qt^ ’ I aimi arsTTqiTqji^ I sriaq?# I sfrqarl sfrq 5!«ri i 

* ?ri:aST?cI5fl^3 ’ 51 % »JIg^ l J ^ 0 } I^roif I 

' ^3qi5:qt figjFJ'^r qqina; ' * 1 ^ i srq: a^q«tJTiqi9q; i 

f%*t%- ^I'ssr \ ‘ FrTii%^'f^a*i. ’ qsRF^ar i faiRST5?i4 

3TTq'ri37R?5T*3t. I a^aq: asrr: i g 3 r%aisfq qf'^^stsfq i 

? ^#5f?Ta-. ^ rrntwR. ^ 3Ti-frf5p?no. y =agiTR. h ^ F%rRt 

'» sFn^r^R, 



5n^: i %%sf^ ‘ ^ii =tl^3'^T 

3^%: ^^^m^ 

®s». 

^ ??'Jg[ffe;i: htj? =^ 3 ^ 3-fTg; i 


ypM^Lfteci . ’T2t*U'^^: I 'OT^fg7-2ir 

#sf^ 5ioi»q T^frmmm — ‘ ^^^qi5^^oiT=sT 

^^qf ^Fi;^tff^%q 31-5H^JTt ^irrai f^m^- 

^sqf T%^T% ‘ qisf^q- 

^ ?El^^*T^§ ^^R=5[3pq[^qiqoTiq( 

?[r|iT^^qT*T^aTl^i-^^R’T^i^tTm*T«n^^f^T’qr*T^qf rr^is^qr- 

>di 

¥rT%iin?^ \ 9;T5rgi^ji«aiEff^afgfTR: \ «§?:: fqgsajqg^: \ 

* ^it^JT5!resr?snwiT3^: * q^’nr \ a^q-ctT^qEfijpq-ciiq. » 

5C% 5ft?^*rK=grRcr^qiTqt I 

swi^: q^igq*B?i^ — ^rs'ftra 1 arsfqj'si’esrT^f.^^fq 1 

' f?T WT ’ ^ qi^'^T I ‘ sm Wll^qif : ’ ?%, ' ^ftf^qi 

5 %«n3R5rfi ’ =^Tir?: i ' ^l^^iqqjfRS ^^' ’ i ' st«i%^- 

3*c \ 5R^%^3Eqg^q I ' %?g6qi55I^qf^: » ^qjRi v 

qR'jj^r: 3f?e^iTi7g^3 ?eai4: I q^f^: ?j^: I ?r ^,^ qi^sq^^: €rsqw#lr 
W \ q5^5PR5q?I^: I ' t^'5T: ^RqQ?;: ' I ^q^q^ 

aTT=qJ%®T4: I ‘ 3q^q5SqqT=qrrqq, ' %UJ^V. I aiT;^iqii:^3 ai'^RJr^t'Joff^- 
f^Rnl: I q^: I %jar'^qqm: sai^a^m: < sa^i^mgqr: 1 

aioftf^ airqci:. I qRr^t =q^ 'a^S’Eci^ =qR#fr iqtqorRTig. y 
^irq^r \ qilql qnlRR i ari’sqiq 'jRgiq^ I qrqqsiqq 

5» fq=^wf TT^^ ^4 qq » - 




T^qtiwi a^¥q^;f^l^g =q,;:gf^jf,f^ 

5[f|rqg5r: I ‘ |f^ q?^q?^qi?Rqfq^=E^- 

=^?sEra'f=5^^^^<T I It^^SVS: 

I qi%tn€r c[TT=q^^iqi%g^3qi^^ii;, 3i)ggr%?i'T2^- 

f%^0TSii^i%a^^^R«4%ffa^T^^RT%^'TRa^!g[n?faf^:’^raaT^- 

-.5 

^rfllr ai: sjiT^^:; <^'j?i«iircnf% ^nffUifSi ar^rq^ » 

I gqsri^r i ara^itTf^etci i §^it^ ^^\- 

^cqsl: I ' g^lf^asqr: qj^q^sfian*!. ' I ‘ aTT®<^- 

I ®rr^(^ snaf^c*!^; | ffq^r Hg[f%cJT: I ‘ ' ?cft- 

«i»Tq: I ?r=i55r ^iqif^ \ ^f%^g5i^qs=^ i^B^flinfi^qs: i qf«n^ =®r 

qg^qf^aicriait l<n1[?T qf ^q^^saj^L I 

qi^?R; «5[iaT»I^ qff: u » ?f% I ar®^ ' 

l i?[«B5'T 3PIWr«['i'EF?^5fli,l flce««fJl?q5|’. i f%^Risi»=^*l. • 

^i%f% ?aqT5% » ^fi®n ^qf5j^; gaft^ i «m^cqP?rq6fl«wti » 

^TTlfltaiT^SSJqaig^ \ ‘ 8ll^5l:qR^i:^JiaiI]^q;qT-’ sd% l^dl^TI I 

fqsrs^T l^^t^cT: I tf^ t qi»lt I 5^*9: ^5«r: ?l’?)RrR>3^^ 

fjqmiR qq ®r^2iT^ciTn ' ^*rq3P;T>T^%^ 

f%q I * qira;^n«qqqj^?nqL ’ ®t: 

^f%?r55auf% gqt ai^af ^ I 

q%Rsgg^fS^i % qRjT^gTflq#: I qrat^^f^rqfgi^: \ fTfr^q- 

I I ajafT: g^r: q^qgr qJRT aTI%li5a?j; I 

^Tqeifai ??t fig:5ii^iarsq^q<^r^r q^r^ aiqfq^t ^ararq, i 
? qq^Tf%q:. j? srigr^qq. ^ =q(%fr. v 



<1 

i7»ii%e’=iR’iTg< i q;'i =^ 3 

f%foi^'554i^Tqf^3^g^^cT ^%ga; §5 =^<t^5i: 

1 5f gm^qr %q^qT 

q^qf^^iq I qt^qiof- 

i "q qi^’qmg^'T 

3j3r^*iiwrqrq^qg[: I ?i%qi qi3'^q I f^g'sii =qi5l^«5g^qqi 
wfqf^qR^T: fqiq^rqr: sri^p^cfqisfq qiof^igfq^q 

^^=E§!r%: ^aqf^Hfqfrg«?i 5 ^ri%fq^^^i*Tt 3 %, 

ai^cqrq^qRTpq^ “q^qqif f ^i\i q>qt^~ 

ic?5irrapf^s(t 3?g^ [ ' f%r^r ’ 5?zrn?:: i 3;'=5i?03^'rf55J5, \ 

arrsFrar^fq^: i ' 3 tt qq ^irg ^r^fnanf srej; i ?iqo®fw^§4 

«t’^f3«r«Tsr<im » crf^fisrlr «5^ s^^ir » 5r^i'§?;D2r>i4: 

Ciqot f^f4q ^rtq[. II cri5=ajf g qi^^fvaif =g f^# =^ r44 I ' 

*T3- « «StT%’=^5T: ^«Il*fl; I ' saf%^^: (%«ert ^qi553ri4 

?I5|C?(^ 3^t4t 3I^3r I ' ^^m I '^STl4r: IfflR: sjtl^- 

%^*T: ’ i??ar5r«r: I ‘ qogq^j^ufSfjt f^lnaqt: ' ^?g?q5f: I gc^er 

35lf%; I JTOgqg^ ^«5*lit =q I ‘ ai^foqi^^iq^gjsf fiJ7r< 

^srtq^fi^ I 5f?3iRlt wci: 5nrgi% %q^5iiJ3L »> i 

1F?1^4 |?cf 9TI*T^*9L I l^*T5fI)Ecl3iaaP5f%^wiT: I ^551 I 5fT^f% 

■»=i4 5?iRt ^iaT|fJF3'55f4qm^ ®i^q- grac I i 

^^ffiJURiss^affiiair I ‘ 4 wi 54 »Tt4 ' ?% #ra: I ' T^s[r4i ^ 

^^afteii I %qiJrriT)5^a?qici; " fr% Jjqqr I 4fi=sif^ I 

s»sa0^«r'*?^i3:. I saqi%4 sjrarq'Jjq, i ar#iw4 f^f^'iti 

#f T%4^sf^s?lf^5T: OTfTT I q-^^FTW^T^H: I 'cCff^qW 

I 4i5ti fFif^r: I qTogawwgiq^q i f^§4 nqi^s 

I 3I5Tcqiq^^*fiqc<#l3L I g^S'jq’RL I 

* oos-^5ito. oqrtfRyf^^. ^ T%WT3TqC33:. 1 ouygy q4^?T554rra[- 
qw...=5g:^qf^fli%. v ^ri^. H 5«#*r|wrf8T. ^ qr^qr:. « q<hflf»T. 




f%|?TRfr|R^ciir%r2^^^^^§>T^?[ ®it% '^Hra^pi^- 
W^qWflT%J I 351^TI%SI 

^'TSJTT§7:^^5f f^5[f qT^qT% | af^T? ^ 

'^r3qi%'sq ?[rf^gg; | 1 *ii’«i*T5r qfti^’sq i ’ 

gisfqr T%ficgcli%5ff 

c^w^5qq^’7'^i^^^T7:^^^i?crgi7:%tnT- 
5TMq;iF5R5r^qfrq^r'tiW'77;*iTJtoT ^rF^R^qq- 

^l^PcF^lFl ^TR 

^RT^iTR7:^?jj “R Hi^^RrqmH5f^5€riTr^#c[q^^TR[ 

sTJif': ^r*T^2T ^mqr^qf g=^r arrsaf^r gr^m ^^rr i i%4T5q-- 

«^5r \ Rtq aj: f%J5ciTR« ga# ar^^T ^cl^T- 

gara arsr ci?t i srsTfa^iacrr argjc!^ f^sW^ ai#f% 

cT^ I ‘ aT5ff^PcfT%SJiai?^%5T^T ^qi?l?5qis^HRI«\%^cl 
#lri%r% sq^q^ I ^Sff =q arq^i^ ^StqRn^^qi aj^l^- 

R^Wf^aif^ ^ gji:' ^air-— g^oiT { ^%jT% I aTgqf%sqiqn%^ I 
[ 9Rq^i^J%rar4: I 5^1*1 3»iaf%i: | ^ 9TITq% 5CUHSn«^% aj^qt 
3Tgqfi^55iw5m: I ^as arf^KErffif^ 

I ’ ^qoiT I «!qariH: §3 I af^fiqsiTc^- 

*qsT5iF%fi I \ ' ^star?^ i 

‘*5n«5^i#f’ ^ g I I '5^1% q^fq^’ ^rig: i 

?qw^3qqRa?t: I ar^raqi^r sirra^T *1’=^ iq’a#^r?iT ?iair 
^rr^fr: sTT^gfr^ci: arqrFaft: q^arrarY goitcq;#: arw gar i “ ar"^#- 
g^q3[irfqrcx i arrqqqqjr^rqq^^qifl^nar: i gq[f^^lfHsiig»iqi®i|: \ 
gcT trq ^rar: \ ?T?r4 irf q55F5q;i^ai ERKeqf% aqqf^fg 

sail \ ggr ^•angfiarrar^qr^ fqaqre: » arqrs^gqfq aaq«r qi 

^naqg q«rn%gqfq g^qir^T5q% so|ftq?:i«Oqf%^q si^ar i 
‘ ars^arrsr ^airefrarf fqaqi^Y fq^iqt aqg: i ' i arag^r 

*r«% ^qt ^if^ I ” ?% gqorr i q;rfli^qq?q?ti flq;gqaTq^T^frar)q;i “^ai^q^anq- 
T^f%?T3^lrggTqf%q g^w^n^fq^qi^^r gq^qirrg^qgcsqiTfar i 
ariqTTqaqlqrf^fg wq: \” ^qoil l aqanH 1 ariqi^: %^: I arsrqT 

"K STiTgveqqr. gqsw^. q gaqn^qgT, v qaqrqqffrgTiqtqiqFqTq^. 

^ i%=5qrrer. g ^qqcqqiq. 




I XTiX 

^*4 »Tf ^^f3t5fI%*Tl5t5ri *?5=^*I?q5mU?t5=I 

=^i%^rr^r^s 1 3?5Ti^g % ^iTTir%%g#sr^ f%«i'f^ I 

sil^^q I R5;i[^q »T^T2^'l 

^ 'T^TT^^^IS^ci^ I m*TFq^7 ‘^ I ^I’gW ^ 

T%qq f^ ^T I%R^fnf<T \€j ^T 

^is?% JTf^rr I q^rR I 

I qi^^g^5ir?Tr% ^r%?[rR€r 

3?«TTI%^q ^[Sfq ?;R^^lR[cTeisi^?T^rq^r^3IW’^r%: T%V 
H^e^IxTfr?!|T R^xU^^^«?T2^S7 

c<^ ysi 

=f%^i'rRq^r qR^^i'r^i%q ^iq^rqisR 

^qR^foiqcnRq^T^ar srRiq^?^ qf 5i^^?q=;Rq%q 

5^^^r^qqrr?T(^«T q^qfqR’^q^q T%^5E§qiEir^ qire^R^ 
^cTq jq%q ^^?q=E§5^ir5i^^;^T raT%^cni^r 

^n^wq'j^qrqra: \ gst^qqiJrr: tTTf^if t ^1^51: !0^(%cr: 1 fqqm: » 

%5r3F5T ^?qq': I ' ^^it^cfTfr^r ^n^TT: 3TqrT#r u«^( ^i#- 

?q*f: ’ ^%q!q'qr l i35'=q%f(: I fqqrqft ^Tl%-. I s^iqt^'^flW^TS^I 

3Tg^^%3?qr§i0f I qq^'^q I ^fq^: ^Icqfqq I qrqqrgqfqqigEqq^ 1 

5tfq^^?[: i!cTi?i^q: \ aT^f% I ^Tq#: ari^ci^ qcftq^sqqm ??s- 

fll?cir ^Fai arw^ts: qrCriqfS: q^qi; I aftoi fqqg^ra^q qi^r: m I 
q;^xg'^^5%q[ > qifMvS: 1 il5f^q\^=qi5?qTqq. I aiqq^:^ \ 

^i%qct5cqcqT^'q>5i I qqjqql^^qiis^iqq i ^qiqiqi: i ■qQ;qj 

^q?q: I ‘ '^l=|ftq5T faqR\oi; ^lF-^1^1%f^aT q55q\’^l%: 

qqqfqiiq: ' ir% qqqr \ ^iq^rqisT^^TqT i ^ciTgqiqT|q^gfTqaq^q, i 
BTqf^efrwqi)^ qif^^qr qqt q^sqT: ?tT qqr I srf^qci'^ qqi^qiT^ ifq?^ » 
qRe^q gqwfq^ i qq ^ei-q ^esifiqqiq;. i st^f^If i 

? I’^qrqqrq. ^ sqqr^g:, q srqqgviq. y qf^fq^si^q. m %qT, 
% 's 3W^?:t%?n#n:r%qrr. s^. 






X 

^^^€l m i^# 5ji^Fj4qT^ l^«fR ^«?T 

I gRsrf^iT^?? 

%^Ff^ ?narsRiT — ‘ =^f^^^Tqr c^i^ 

^err^ f sri5«^ I =^ 

1 g ?TR^?qT- 

gc^q^qfisiq^^ 5(;^5T^ =q qR’fl^qqiq- 

qql^q TO^rqr q^q: qi4qfq«^f*fii% qRqqrqtq^ qfq cqq- 

g[i¥q^fq « q^#r5T% ?[r^aifq^?qf %qqiq ’ qg^tsiq \ 

^iqg'.FqiHsqr q ^^\ q^r q q^^iq: qqiq i q 

?ii^oTrqqqT%^q*qqrqw^qf qRfq^q q?qfqfq 

qqr rqqR ^T%«!!Tq ^q: { q?qTq% q qf^q?t^q% qq- 
^^-ciqq— ‘ qjqfq^ qq^qiqq qqrq qfq'^qifq ’ frq i 
3iq qqi§q\^T q^qqq^q q^^qt qq- 

qiT^^T qqqiT^f qq q5?qiq^f^qTq^*qq% 
q^qfqqrqiqt q^^qiq^^q ‘ i^s^q qei qRqq^r 

qilf^^t i tiqiqqqq qf^^qi^ qi^oifqrq qiqc^qi^fqT 

T^q^q ’ frq cqf ^iqfqfqi qq|?[rqqqq i ^r %qq- 

flrqq fq^^q q 5qqq^?§qg?q^ qfqqiw q mqq'^^’Fqr- 

s^riiT^ci: I 9T%=^f%5q^: I " % 5Hf€r ^r^fTqq^^^n iq^32i^?!T 

q^sff ’ ^f% q^oir I ' |551Tf5i%^T nflifr ’ ?t3r*TC: 1 ?S^F%5iri!iqT rtm^- 

i atrar sr^T^ \ ariRSi ari^ stihi ) » arrffltsqf 

I ?in^^T^g^TJT5fnqfq. I l I 

sTfw^sarm^f wfci^sr^jTcfrani. t ^Rtqsrfif^ i 

-5fErfi|a]f gggm 37^1% I q5=33qT I f^s«nsi:§ifr i 

? iT^q;. =? ^ 5 ;.'^ qR^q-. V 3Tgi^ii^. m ^qrqf^TT^. s qfrrqssr:. '» arf^. 
<r qiS'SH':. '?. 3TS^, 



'^Ci: I I iT^# 

<?5 RT^f^lcSC c^\ qqT^3>-q5TI5!I^-‘ <3f.^ 

^cm '^^r4 qnqqq: Bm 5iqrai^% i mm 

ti^sr%^^qitT^i#-qqiqR^^ i w qiqq^qrqi^Tjsqiq: i 
q>iqq% gqiqq; I 

qiS?q(?qqicqR ^ I ^ i ^SiqiSTl^qiScq- 

cf,^m\ q ^qi^iRq; e#5<q; qR^r^i \ 

qqifq qtqcfqi^ I qqiqtft^'Trq; Riiq- 

fq’sqi^ » qcqqiqq^sfTiqq qq-qqq%q qsn^iqq qfq^^JEC i 
l=qq: I qrqq^Tq?[ ’ ^1% 

qi q^T qqt i^i^qqmR ^^i^qi^i^siraiT 

qqissmcj; I 

q q^?i55H?* i qiq ^ 

r'lim ^qqiqt q^T^rw?]^ i q 

^fqf|q: I q q^i%: ^isf^ 

qi^q: Rqq|qqf=^^?i. I q — ‘ ^qfqq qfR%^- 

^1%: qr=sqq[afqi2^ R^St=sq#(s: 3^^q4T^q q^iqiT3^n%- 

^qiwqir q^qqToiuq^^q qr%r%?a5: ’ fT% i ^rsR 



a'l^tq.i 3T«i^*TTOsr: i ‘ ^r^qf^ifsiq^^cRr i ’ ffq 

t 5fc2fi^^q qr^Tc^’iiJi i sqr^t grra qi«qq %qr- 

fq^qqqL • < qcqrqqnflqr qinmlqr i qi^ 

3fl^r€l'qqLl ^iqraiqqr l q5[q^a%2?«|:| ^sq^S^t 3f^!% » 

fflqflt qfqiRiq: ‘ fqqq: ^ I qi^t I ’ qg'tq; | ^3 t 

mi %qqi#'if %qqwf ibh^s: i ' 

1 ’ • 3«qf^f|iWqq>!tqqLi qf^fq^qoui qq'iqi^g: i 

^^a= > T^^q* q^sr^fsnciTq: i r^ci^s- 

q^iqrq: I ^55I«TgftRlf<?§‘qiJST^=qt qrR%a3T: II ^ tsrq?^! I 

{ gfjo. ^JWW'T'j 55*sRWII®r*. ^ <IIJHI*V*. 




^m mm\ I^sit: I 

Eijg^sq^ =^TB«^5^fT3sr^i^q^xr?^q^5Tfi^*osi^^^^ t^^jt*t- 
g;qg: I 5i#r=5?iqraf%5: I ^isr Ra^t^oi: 

^SFfsf^^qiir »Tf% ^^^^: i^sT 

ariTOK 5}T% 

‘ ^*^gc%SRJT ’ fl% SJc^qi^ct t 

^4 Jric^T STR^^R^^STF^ S|T#I^R 

tT^i^gf^gTH^j^r i r^Tirc?! 

^r^R f^^R 2^'t m =^ 

rr^€ ^ ?!rq*T^n%i{^ I 
»TcRi^^q qi^’qiTR^T ‘ qg 

Ri^I«rR^Is4 ^qofjq: qoqi^R^I^’IR: [ f^wf^ 

vsi '•'v, 

sggq% I TjgqqssqiC » ^T ‘ aigg^^Ts^q > 

I ^qs^T ^^qraigsj^r j 

^1^1 =q ^T ‘^^TRR^TR » ^ %S^qSTFcIf^R "TTSTTIR I 

qf^ ^ %% i^2TRg»T^?: r%«igi?c’ icq^tr^i^i 

=^ < aifq 2?^'" tRT 3R ’ ?i% ^^gqi^Jiriflf 

cf4q=es^-‘ ^»T?cr^rf^ wq^r q5i%^i% 

3q§f^^T cn*f55^fq5n3T =q)R ( ) qs^n ‘ iffrarqqqT ( q^ ) ^f%r^T 

q^q?'^^9'Fr » ?% qsraF^t i »irqarr ‘=q=^’ ^ 5rflT«,T i‘3qqi%iq>r’ ^ qr% 
^ q,qi%: » a?gq^ afct: q: ^qq^: s^: ^I<q^q: 

fS^qiqj qw i qre: qf^r: i ‘^\^^ gqi^qfq ?ra q^qfq: i qqtfqq^ 

‘ ?rqqq#^ ’ ^ qqqraigf^B^ij: i qiq»33q*i i gqi^ qi^i^an. i 
qq5^a« qc^qlqil, I 5’i!qf gqq^wi. i fq^r^iGnJii?. i ^qr?fr ^%5 b- 

qtw « ^tqq qqqrgrar I qit qRt ciqr: I argsi^: sRqT \ ^I^STTlq ?I5r- 
qfi^q I ^%fqra I 3TT*itTR3cqrqiT^qiqJi, I ^qrq: qq: i 

< +’q3f5F^«r. ^ *rw«^, fqrr. v spqfq gi^q^. m 3i3i%j?r. 







I ‘ ( ’^qr 

^T5Tc[Tl%>Rr: T^W 

“qrRq^rrq ^ siq^r*!- 

qr^qwqs^qiof t f^?r#i?- 

5ira^^: I 3f(3T ^TSf^ ^T5T^?qr giq^T 

>7wqr^ifq^r ^i^r*rHiiq^!q«q^55qf^^i?qT%ir mf «?Fffi%q5=^- 

®«y - "- " ■ " — 

ggr^T^^TF^f^ r r 

f*ir%T[ti^qr: q»Ti3<i^- 

.... I ^Xm, €► 

'^^«T%5f’ fi% sfrgm^^Tssqg ; — ‘*15 I 


cqmq^T I mm^ 5 q?^geTg^^^q^q^r»T- * 

^ ‘ q>T^q4^ciT %^x ■ 

qiTOTfq?«r^’3qt^[qge?r qqiq^s^T I f%tq ^qjrj ’ ftqi^q 
=q I igq? ^ fq^^^cT: qs: gqqq ^i^qq»qqg I aq^ 
=q gw gi%T^TrF«iq^qis=qqi'ogq^gct 1 “q ‘ gq 


gw giqgg, gqq q^iniq^^nq 1 qjgiq q.?qT- 

mTTgF^T^qrH^gigqTqqRqgqrqTg ^gTrg ’ f% qjqfqqqr- 
q«5qjTq5:«T JT?qr q^q mM q^i^Sq gggrg i 

gfsjq gg^q fqaqq^q qqq ^qrqgiqqif^ q>TqT%qr 
‘ g^qiggisfg | ’ s[?q* 

qtf^qqgg — ‘^qpf tsrqjfq^rf^q 1 ^gqig 1 qr%r 
gqR: f^qr^sT ^ 1 sq<q^ w?^ra^«re?re*T qa>^ 


5i5?qtogt: ^ft, I arieili ®qi^ wrf* ^ « sf^lpf^T- 

^Jsajq, I qrq^ff qqfltRq^qiq^T* wlqiJi: I ®r«5r^r^ nqsi'fq?^ 
sq\%qT =qT€t 35*nto =q » anql«i q? ^i^qiqr 

qw: • “q qqiqi^qT^qrq:. i ‘ qsiqgTqrfjrcNtsnat ’ 

^ aiqwii i »qt%q i 

i^qssr^ti I sT^qT’Ci I ' *nR®qq<®qTsfi * 5?q*R* 1 sigr t qqgq^'* 

i^sgs{ft<;a^g gqrgc^i35qg. 1 qt^r gmt \ g=qi%(q4: i 

? ^(if^q^tni'^TrT. ^ q^rqrq^rqr. ^ srrr^ss^. v fq^iT^. h rr^q. % ^PForq 


1 ^ 





I fq qqq^ 

^r^ir I gfl^i grcqrq^ f^ mg : qiqi ^^ 

f§qq?qq: ^fqrqT^pqqqqq#^r q^qj^^r qiq 
qi»iq5T I qr qqr ®5i%iei ^135151551^^ 
nq q^fgf cqi^^ci^i q^q^q^q^^a^c^scr 

qq^3F% q?? qcqiqqiST^q I qrqq'l3[ ^^§qi??qT- 

qRlq; i ^iqq^ qrTqfiq^rqq^ q5?qr qiq qqqq I 
9iqqq^ qqr fqjqq^q qq%qqq q^qqq q^qfq — 

‘ qqqq%q §f|qf i ^ti^qisrrqf fq^qf srq^q^qf: qT%q T i 
qim q Rqf q qrqisfqq sqq^qq i >^§133 fq^iqq 
qifsq3qi%qqCig^(^tq^ q%qT^^^q: ^f^fq 
I qqqqqqi 5[fqfqq^^q q qi^qr i q^qr- 

qqr %qq i ^ q fq^Fqq: i %q qqrq'rq qimq^qi qrf- 
jqrqT qi%??q^qqR : H?qfqgq i gq'^q^qqt q iflq’qf' 
a q>%^qTqf fq^qq«iTqiq^Fiiq, ^q qitjf^q- 

^qi^iN qqTqTqiqq'^fq'qqiq^is^q I qf^ ^ qiaqq^^- 
qqqfq^rarq q qrqqqifiq^r qpiqtgi^^Tqqfqq q^ ^q:, 

j«*rT^^ f^^«qq, I ' sRqreqi^ sqqT^T \ ’ i 

i^^qr ^qi^qr qq?rr%^ awi% qqr i ^qrtrRrafes^r- 
I 5n^T=^r srioir: i Jwfoi^frg^qRi '5fN^qr5Tviqs=iT4’?%55Sigq; \ 
m \ qp^qr'^^^i > ^^qrqr *r^ 

in^rr I sqq^q ^r'qqqrsi. i g?^ ^rrmqr qq sneg i (^sn^iq 

qg^aq scra: I ^fqra'^ ^qriqqiqr^^ I §5cr%c^qqT 5:%si ?;«jq- 
qi^qcRT I gqj^^qiqiij. I HiHqiWTqrww^: I snqqq^qrrrqqrsnqTqcsrr- 
Irrqf satq gsqir^r: ’ i si^J^qn i ' qlsMtq- 

^ig: » ' ^srfq^qaar ' 

^cffc 5 '^: t qni^ f^qqq*3L i q^Ftiirr^ [ arrf^w^ qg^' 

^qq qf^q qqf q 3rf%T5iqi%T^f g4: i ‘ g?r q|^r ’ 5% qg; i 

f '■qr^'qf^q^rq. arfqfi^rSfi^ srn^T wf^g;. 



'Hir*? I 


^TTfwwr^^*THqqg: ’ ?f% I B fIssHHHamHi 

’Tf I rt 

cfi4^«irqTfa[i=52n 

— " ' " ' ' - — 

iTWP*ii% ^ 

H?[^^5[TP5qr?T I ^IB^ 

3EiT?^T%% ^mm ^T^r i ^»Tifq5fr 

‘ BB\ nBl ^T 

I =Er qi 

5T^3, ^q?g ^^'r3T^2, f^^§5?T^r* 

emi^ ’Tii^'%, *if — * i 

^ % ^WT^T ^5ll|l% I 

<»s^ *N. "■'^' ' "“* 

ST«ri»T=^^^:, I^^qoT »T3T^«?5W^^5I3R> 

351^ f^^'T^T:, ^Tcq?rtH^T^€ 

fq^RT 3 , i3nR^^Ts«f?[n^«r, 3 %, 

af^afos^ =^T^ ai^sri; «r ai^f5g^=^R5|T I qif^ini 

qi'TOST^or^f^H^I l g^iqwgsfil^q?^!^: I STSTlilJR# ^:qi|f 

nfT: i ?q^wTt% ?q?^jfiq 1 ^qf^qif^r atg^fq^a^ifi 

9?q^sr^ ^iaipg:g^*I^| ' ^gc|i5tiqg ’ ^^aiSf ' ^Sf^f^qa^ai ^Spg 

#i§qT=?q.’ ^ 59H*fr I 3Ti5ti%€r ci^rq^r gf^r^s; i 

ire: 3^Tf^' 152TTR: I sn^s^ni^^r srqi^fqttqr: ^i^q?ri%=qR:5rTf^i 
' q^5n5iT^ws3n[i5^T4qiii%qr 1 ®T%5fi g^Ta[r^T«i1^ €t^^Tssiiaii?^' 
W 11 ’ 5rre: I 1“^ sqmqiai^ g^qi 5rre%qT«r I qip “qiq^q 

^ vjTsq^^are =q: 11 q;q^T^HT3T#R^: w ’* ic^rf^ 

aiSfoirerqn ^qf^q^s§^i^?3T ^^tfrqqlqR^ft: I f^^reft qire^[5cft^; 

? S^Tfre. =? arrqre®. ^ *tT§r ^5Tr-»...rett v ^?i7q«RqT’sq 

H ®rq%q'. 








£ree£rDr«pnde 

mm *jasg«r i 

^! 3 SHfiai 9 a 533 f^ I ^ ^ ’T^Bteass i 

cxasssibie ^ '® ^ ^ q _ 

JT JH_ 53 LM'^T I «!l^^T- 

T^^R?fq*TT«l4 Am Rig R-g% * 1T% I R fq- 

Rr^DR IgagiMFaiwir: "rsHU ^g^^^RRR^Ig^gRRrR- 

'RT ^R^I^^^IRR^^ RF^TR: Rg | rq g 
‘RfB ^.05 l^cqi RRTgROg^o a; ^ISFRTifRn^ 

TR^rigR^oir%^rR’^R i r c5i?qiq-' 

-srsT rv-i j^nsttt^giftofi>iinm 

RlH'^rR RlRlcRI R=CqiR^R ^^RR^lRq=51g>R ||%?: ^m 

R^»RRjggmilg: m^^^ r^rrr rr^'^'^ri^ i 

^ISRRK^RI^TSRSR:, Rig R^R ^IR% ’ |{% ( ^fsfq RH%r- 

RmRrfTRR^^^RTORq^ t 'R^IR(?EIr! R^r=RJRTCRIR^ R 
^'sSrfc AiUyi aeW Wef'iy»>«k fit/m*otn a sfx^Ume. 

I RqPIRq^FRRtR : I RR RRlflmRTRgTRRiI^ Rl%; | 

>^-RRR R Rf^^ fR RR5rf^^rRl|RRRRR; | ,3(1^ ^IfTi 
fv C ^ . afract^ f"a>^ns f^i^^^ ofriMlirmelc - ^ 

IRfRROT; RI^I^R^R R lrRRiR R( RRRRI% gRRR^^ r|r^- 
r€i^R 'RfRll^RigRR^I %RT^Rg?SR§?3RRRRlf^ ’ | 

^'iRrSIRTtgR^t l^RR|fl^R^Rf%R; ‘ r %|RqiRqT%- £ 
^7 ^IRTR ^ISRR;, fg C[q Ri 4: R^IRRIR: | aiR^l^WR-lj 
RRFRIRf!^ ’ flR TRRRRRRR I^r'i^ORR: I 

1?^ 5[Sff§fHR=^R^ 5rq%^f^3 sTTR q^fl 3=sf rg-: 1 

fq^tRqP^ I ' sJIRR: larqq^: ^|t(T:’ 51 % l JT^CTR'r nf 

IIIr: I RiqgJTIimigtRS^r^r^ | 3R?aiqi??4 ^Jsqraij, I fRR'^^q ¥ 11 % 
^qo^R. I q? q^3ifg%r ?cR-qR: I ‘ ^IT#3 

RJ’qr I l RlTR^ftcR^: I ^qsaq^s-g^l^qi | 

3qq5J?gRI5^qi1^qiR l aTC(qq;T55I%I%«g^raf%f%; I ?jqf(n%^TR I 

Ri3!cfi^«i: 1 3TTfeq5T4 ^?;*gg«qR 1 adtatrflRiitq siqjrifs^t ^rsr- 
qs^RWSRRqmRrsRR: I I ?IRr«®f^3R I SR- 

Rf^R g?^«RaR I f^arasiiq- fRRreRf^sR i airrRcft g^RRiR 1 

sftR^^Rf^RRgr^WfTRT grefT R: 1 

? ?nB-:. q ^rq^npc. ^ 1 %^ qr^qo. y TTRgrit. h ^ ^rsf^q^^- 

srrqoff;. vs srf^npfssj qpr?y-q«5. sf?f$5Rqqq.. 

ym sleep (n the£are^ aJ Wftch crafbfs) absermtfanof his r»f>hi 
her ^didh'MMiSfxtrt ior Srnvasti-Tcfiimoriby Hte bmmhma, r«}o\:ai 

^ ^ rhtA r^T) /-/*•« aSrtPs ffZl Jt//^ rstr^v^ fZsMrn^dmi 



Mitr^gqpta i?elai3e£r Bfgscoxg. 

TvngatihM^^ S- Medflt^- 

■^F5rs-fr^^ 

3^F^»T5{^ I ^ ‘ 

»Tqi2c^f^cr f5i ’ ira I ^s^q- 

qxT — ‘ gsrqfg^pfq^! qwiqqcq: sin^^T^gi^^r- 

qq% qe^rqi f^?i5q^TT%^rt 'iTq’j^i^qcq- 

gq^ I 9^5^qT q qf^^aiq^rq ^qTi%?[ — ‘ ^- 

r<??^q% ^t^;: qq;, qfqcq^ %^f |(|qi \ ^ i q^^T: 

qrmqrfqjRqqn^'sqf^ | m q qeqr^T^r^^qr qit'qqqi^ql^- 
qm I5f%q5[§ q5?3^qc^q qqq^^^iqrq qqwqqq i 
q =#ri^^fqrs 3 c^ %qi i q ^c^q: q55^^icBqqmT«s^ ’ irq i 
q^sqqiq^T q5T%q f^qq^qi qf^qi qw^ S^q^ * 
qgfqqi q^r i ms^ qiq 

q4! qi?f2Rr^^'^'qr^lqfqqqiqjq'sqT% i q^Rq q# q^^^qqi 
qiq qiqf^T qq fqgTss^ci ^t gr %3 f^qgq 

f^qgHTsf^ I i ‘ q?*^! i 

WT%eTi*r^ 5Crafs^5nqr Ji?ira^ i ' sfr%3^: gos;^! ’ ^fr?:s i 
3^51^ sn^^jogsjj^ I ¥1^1% ^?3rraTq5«^q5ri?. i ar^irecaT i '^' 

^Tf^rfrfij^iT??: ^tinra^iq: i ' f%q^ gr g saHrq: »Tf%Tf^?fi ’ 

^?*i*R.: 1 qwjqq 5ic^q< ^q5fiq.»3TWcR 

^5«rqn%5qT:gn?qr; isTT^^i^aiqf^f^qfq \ srT^qf^qsiiT^cif^cai^: « ®rT 
qRqq5iT%?iTt^i^ qi^^U ^qisf^ja^qg » q551^5?$5i %q » 

' *i^r ^i=%sqf^q?rt*nq, ’ ’aiTaiTq-qi% q^oiT t 

wTRT'f^gt^ * an^ft g: ^ ^>% i qrsgqRmr 

~7^Tq^qT^q7T^Mi^5p-. \ ^errsfq^?!;. v qsrgsp'TTRT. arrof^n^'^iW* 






^*iqiT^'% 0]Tr»Tr^ » ^1% I 

^05«r gq[ I — ‘ %'qT ^ siioiwr 

^^1% iTii[ I ^ % sO(qcrfrqr^?;^r ^ist- 

3^Ti I 5T =^ ^i^fRR?^3- 

I 3Tits5i?iTsst*TTit g?s ^r^i^cqr 
R'ssiBf^^qFSIIoriiq;’ | g 'T^gTS^'f 

— ‘ irr ^Ff ?it«i l «t^3ti*?t- 

fei^rfTSL^mi^rqu ^t?ET^m ?i% 3^wf^r%T5Tr>T^^: 

25!4^miFi|[^^^ fT% 5l5!?qifqtTSl% gf^qfcsr- 

«f «T# 5fT^4 f[% I 

FTijfij^B^ 'k’m. ’ ?r% I B 5 *iT*i«i^xT — • 

^isS «f3^3plB 

I — ‘ ^s[ 

I 51 ^»TT51^«?T^3 ^I'HT 5JFiq^I?fIX[ [ g»fq 

5 5| %% ^ilT:5qy?i5f«Ti^Tqg 

?raiqf ^ I 

^5^^^n%%5T ^qif f^?«RRTm505TRNrRg5!: i 

gw: ^sjfr I ' ^i«n ' i 5 r«i53t ^tiutswi. i sasqwrt f :?a 

^^fgR ai^ [ nsgt^ Trwfr>; ’ ^wrsc: i 

f^3Rq^ I gqprign^in? \ BTlf^g^tiS; 1 f^^3r- 

tswt. I f5r5lf^%aiTf5l[«5l?fr^gg:. I ^5IT i ^ ri ^ I 'f%5P^ '?f?»rar?ai^i^ 
?rf%m%^ i 3 cr:% ^ i^ot m3«B: i t^^fJiaij. i gqcr«F? s5^t«rT^H.i 
a?ofqiwr ^^^sfgsrr i q^s 53 ^ 0 ^: i ’sf^rw^rt ^i^nRL 1 

' ^Tfsrijq^ t^ir: ’ ?c5WC: » 9t«q5y!Sff UTifiq^BT I ctiq?!! ?lt®BT%- 

%rs|: I gfq5ir^wl: I ?ci^?ni% w^cit^ i si^f^ 1 arfsrt^s- 


? srq^ wtqf^ *ni% »rf%^. "^Jinfr^fs. 




I Xo^\ 

sir*T=£©cr | * IcqqiHlci^ I 

1IS3313_3I3® I ^rq^fql^ Rqgf ^^^ 

m%^^, \ ^T | g qqrs^qg qis?q^i^ 

I i^^iqTi^sfqTi^ffqygqg:-* f%i^q I q f| ^ t| I 

q^qi: 1 %^ qsq^g;, '^q qjq^g; i 

^^qqf "q q^iqqq qnr qq^i%^, ^^qrt qq ^qq^gqm - 

qr*T ’q 4iqqg; ’ iiq fq 5 ^?^^q qfq q Tsg^qq gi^T sqcq^- 

^^q^qiq^qfq^^r^rqjjfi^ra^i^qir ^fq^ag q^Vq^wf^- 

q?qi q5?|qiqq^^iq^qqmqwf^qra’qq^ j q, 

^r 3 ^qcrr i q^qiicqq ^q q^qqsrqqsrf^- 

f^qqiq #9(1^, 'qs^iiH^i^^; 
\:>und^^rJower^ jeuHof swformsTo^s^ i^s. ’ --^=® — ' 

?qqq5rqq aqw^Tqrq^qqqq?qqiqir?[r »?qTq^cI l 315 ^ |. 
q«^fq^i^q^q =q qc^oi =qt^q^qq?§- 

q^g^iqq ’q qrqq%<JiFqf qj^i^pq? gqig gifgaelT qif?q- 
f^tiq^rqqq^ I ^iTrqq =q srqq^qqiftq q'lqqmqRqqqi^ i 

q^siT aTErf%fg[5ElRT i f%^r3nfqsf%q: f%!5JTqTf%si^^: i ‘ f^^zrr 
^qq. ’ ^rq; 1 ‘i^sflarT 1 ^5i?crT3[si<5rq: 
%qni. i ^ft[qfi^5qTqT%qT55^K; I aif%qr: fqqi^ongc— 

f 5s^wiFti; * qcr«iT \ 3TqTqqr*T»Tqf?33^fJri% qrqq;. \ ‘sfi^ q =^ 

qrqqtiflliq gqq. I ' ^m: { fflqT'n^ I sa^q^Etl qqqf^ ?? 3 - 

q^r 5F^sTr^ ?gsr ^ffir^arr j ^fs^T q'qsr: i aresq; ^<&55ri?!T: 1 srrr- 
%s) ?moi q%^iT^ ar^fSt i q% sirn?S[5i ?ct^- 

'qrg^rit'q oTfg'nr i ^qq^ \ q^sj i 3 : 1 %^ 

qi%51: * I g^* l STI^T^ qq q«T ^ijq I 

q^ fq^s^aq^ I 55 ^: q^q qqf^ q%??edtf^ Fa^^jqjft \ ‘ 1%®]^^ 
|a *r55q arq^^ sbut^: i qrsj qiRSj^qmRg.' ^^qir^: 1 “qj^qq*];,* ' itc^t- 

q?qKig^Fq»r •^rf^q^o? a^q^qqq,' qis^sBct^ \ ^qq^q^'^a- 
qq^l q^ qi»tcT: 1 g^ \ tftcWrnXl * qgrgq^^^oT »ftaqr»? ftf:' 

? 3Ta*i4,=i7 =qr^. ^ sTHqu. ^ v gqqfff *rqr^Vq. h i^ ^f^ q g q- 

T«q5j%. ^ =q 5551. '* aqrq^. ^ 





^wq^^®r Srtq^q R^^cri|^{q=^[: 5|fd- 

^dr» ^02l%gqa^q- 

^ qsqfqqsim^^r fdBr% ^cqqqiqdf'q¥.'^^^n%- 

^i^rH^cr5[3Hf4TqJfq^T^ii%a^^gr, 

^^=E®?5tI^q5q%^^fq^^Rq q^qqiq^qRq^q^a|%^iq|%q^gt- 

=s^5=dt, q5?|qi^qiid^isr!qqTt^^qT ^^^^- 

3®qqq q^fq^gqfdq q^ffq 

'Tr%rFrqa^^i%qTqqiq?dr, 

r^f^^rqqRs»qq5=dr, ^'t- 

3fTqf^crqifqr%g:, ^r%TS^i%5Riq^a^i^^?ci^qo 

I 9T%^^cq[q^qR^s3iTqT^^»2rq, I 3Wra=sii: '^s^qgqri I 
qc^5|[ en^ H«i»5fr qT?fj^5iqL ‘ afajgoiTisftSOTi^f^ <ti^ 5rf%- 
Q<iT(nq;s 5!«n i q«n%^l *i'»tf qjj^- 

=^4i% qqqr i?Tra«TT \ idsfq q^if^ 5En%gH*& i 5i?5r«nl 5i%q spsrww- 
5TT4 stW^ q: q»5^^: ^IRcIT 51S1T » cl?gqT*f 

^'f^gFnif ^^sq^ear ciqisi%% ^sd q^WT; i 

qrgVr; i q^f%?§5iis^5 i ' q^q^3§R?3 q^/%'§^if ?i: ' i arq^g- 
WTRsi^^cf^ t »ni:^^ia=qRf \ iqgi^^r'C: ^rafCr q?J;’ ^ 

q I '^4 ecflrdtsi%tTi5r?EM5T: I ^rirci^»f%qJT: ^"ii*i.if^®*:qq'Rrg- 
Spta*? I 5r^^c5J3, \ esar^qif^ 55qrigdf% l ?Rimfl?l: ajf^cf: 

sgs^fs^^^tguTt \ 3if%^ gsqjarsrr csq^if^^r^ 

^q f%=qc5q %#!53q^ qsrr ^stt ( %'^cit ^uq^ti i q^qi^^ a?5i; 

I ' 1%^ fsrqiif^^iqt =q sgq^i^^st^ 'q ’ i ci^T fq^qi 

^r fif?f55T «RTf ^?cisrr i sTqqr%^ qjo^qjqjT qiJTSBq^ srf^- 
eiRTSTW an ^'i^r^rr ?(*[Tsqf%s|;^^r?IT a^ar q>feT 

? qtqTJTqg;.^ 35qiq=qq:.^ in^5TaTPgB'f%'srqq..y 3n?rrfqs?i%qi?!355is“rq;. 
H 59f^%arJ3:-, "qrr>'qf%55f*q<T. s ^^qrtiaf=5'R, ^ armr^fr. « qr5rt3f%:ig[qR:». 
'^. g'qlt qft®. 




5!SS5*1^«r^T55fi^, Sfqq^^Icqgqf^ll^agxljt^T^g:, 3»f=l%T- 

'O di, 

T^f^T Tif^ I 

^|%^iq?[f«[ci; I =q5=5^TiTRR«I I^lcq 

TT^??jTT?fT, qieq^^^q q^cq^i^ qq§q-^7, qiq- 

' N5J SJO -o * 

"m. C rs'*S. ♦ 

qrqqn 

arRRlTf ^ qfqi^rq>q-m, ^qifiq^qqq^ I 

3!^ qTqfffq%^: qcqr q?qq^qR 

^qiqqrqqiT^q5q3qrWrsi?q i qrq ^qqrq q-s%qr 
qf qi^qrq qrqtqqqq quiqq^^qm^q'f.g'iTTq^cl^ I «^T=qS 
q is; — * qqiqqq qTq^T^qqqii^ cqcst^i^^q 

qi55 ’ fi% I qqr q ^Fqqqfqfi^q: — ‘ i^q^rar- 

^q?[ 1 =311% fiirq^^q^ i q^q^qqqi ^1^^315^- 

%^i qRfiRqqf iqi;q5«r^f qq^cq^qfq ’ fi% 1 

qqi q«rf i ar’a^rqfq » qr^f =^ sji?q: 

an%[-f»tm fi?j«rr ?!«rT i ’ ?f% «t^5it%^ 351 ^ 51 ^* 1 .- 1 % 

*i3'Jir 1 ®r35HT%5[fr5iqt%5g5n5igf =^ ?gi =^ n^^ja^fg: 3j«rT 

I arfTicfjfrq^srrf^d q: 

qq^rtl?: cT^^r sarq^ 3Ti%|g^sf^^I^ |RcT: ?Tq'*I'l^: qjwfl^raQ'I^q^’PTT- 
qq I *=^5ici3fg5Bf^jT^ ^^ziqf^irqqq^w^'n ?15T 5 ^ 13 ^ 1 ®**^'^; 1 
«r%t%qrf'^sBq?KR I T%fqF^ %«51T5B[ I ST^r# ^qSTT^Ji. I ’0[l'#a 
Qo^n^sni;^ i 'aiq^sa: %%^3qT5ijji*!;fq’ f%q: i i 

aws'fqi'^ nqqoqi^s!: I 3Tgw%qis/R I Brg5fl[qf^q«fil5^ ?cq^: « 
5?orqi^^ sT%§5f*L*l. I 4|gra flfqsq i 1 

j f%3^q^*T. 5 qr4^^q. 1 q^rj^r ^ 5 °. v fq:?'-. qq^* 





^ ‘^TSqirr^oii^^^T ^^Scq4- 

m^i aj^’Tsfiq ^qCi^Risqlr i 

\ af|5=*l«rTSl^ 5f: HHff|^?i: I ^3f 

^ ^ ast^&rteha&b^n yart^nafocifoii^ % ^ 

fs^isf%*Ti5PTi^^^% TRq^T I #5q*T^ f^T%«rmqi ^^\ 

j|| ^ •"'’ 

^«Tc ^ ^ I 

T^KciT’l^ |ftg: qim I ger«i 

^jsrq^OT i% Rf^: I 

r^^iq% ^ ^I'Sq ?^I»?T%5jv»=?J [ 

i ’ fra »Trai*^?5«T =^1^- 

Rcqqi^'ict I m ^ gf^TPig^iRoi 

RI^I 9^*ir^5! I ^Oc^r '^l'T^l4*TIcrr^'^5I 

1 g^qiT^ =^ ^5f^i33[q*Trara^T^?n5^if^ff?[. 
ra*T=^Tra^®is;f3=5^t 
i — ‘«jf^ 

*Tr^n^ g%sm%w5r3Ti3®fT- 

s?iqr I c4 ^r|^4^««iT, 

f%^13^fra*5T ^^} T%^rai%^HcrT q?TT 

arrmr^?: der^srsi: i ar^arsTFsi^ ^tsiCr^wi f^Eiisfq i arirra i ar^- 

5^^ srd'qat 3T%¥rcti^T^r fi^^i i sas^^ig^^rr eewst i 9if%- 

»n^ I aTTqreai^ STFTT^ \ ?5ti*ig- 

3«n I fqi%?8En. I «5^Tfi3T \ ^«jf%?rr59tr srqr^^ i 

estqi ?Tfw: I arg^Tf^; 5^ff5|: I aqqnq^ ^TSRJ^q; I aiRf!«5T I 

'flqu j?t«^r gar^oft qig^o?r ai«rrgq?5« 2r«Tr wr i »Tqi^- 

f^ *3t I ST^msan^ I ‘ qT^«afn5ai?fT; i%55 ' l[c2r5T5[: I 

? ?Tqf%rT. 5? fTf^. qq. y arf^cJS^i. 
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=q mmi I ^q^n 1 mq^q^i^Rq^'i^^: m\- 

— * «iqq^^ % H*T^q-qq?i; 1 ^iqq^qq^i^-i 
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# ^sTiq ^^F^fq^mcinq * 
f % I % 9 ?itqfii§rqjr qfi^q q^'q? 

^'PqBTSl: I !3qf%sni%g:«i I srqT^^<[l^^l5cIi I 5a^<t | 

q^q q^qq, i qqrqqrqrii. i ' 

^^irqqi^qfq i ’ ^?qq^: i ^rqfqqjq: i ariqqqi arfci^qqeq: » q#- 
qf^qi i q^iqifqqq qii^rq si^n Sicq^: i aT!555l^qq5[*l.i 
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ai^q \ * q^^i% wq qi: ^ i ?>i#'>i qi>q i sq®q?^iiTqL ^sa^idt- 
fjcnippn “ 55^r ^sqs^cramsqrq:. i =^i'«?gTi^?q«f: i ” s^sfai ( 

«Tqf^€i^q« 5 iq*i » ' qgsq: ^q^gqdsf^wc: ^qr-. > ’ 1^5?^^= 1 qftq- 
art 'sf!^ 1 anqsfi® qi^asu^ i ^grsqt qq: I qfqiBrqsti 

^raqMq: \ ‘ qiqif^: ^qqfSi^ * ^tSTfR: I f%55f%55Rqf^l^0HH i 
f qq>qf^ q ; «m^q?r. 
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*» 5 ( ^ qjqtti ^T'i?iRifiqT?:‘^iv[jTqL « qi^=fe qsran q^Kfoiq?: 
% 3 rqwEft I sr'Mf i qqqqiq: i q^q^crf^q; \ qtciqqt qqbwsH. 

5 R^ f|qTqFcUT%% I iq^fqrqqq; i i% 

faqilcTiq fslRr q f|d =q i qr^goii ^tq^qr gqi: i «eNbc% 

? 5 ^T. ^ q% 7 r. ^ ?t%qqTfy. v q 9 R[fr*n::. m 5 ^?qr qqq. 
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‘ f^il^l ^J^ \ ^5rra?3jf|oi^?T: f^iigR^n 
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tndim, wifcherm. '«» 

§[i^^ ^55^1^: I MiHSI^ ^ «u^- 

^3(r qqf; ^q?r«i:, qs^l^TlSt 

^ SETranisei»iiVe<ycc^«dto«ow ^ 

^«[r:, nf^^T*. sjf^'lgcTIR 

^^11%, 3i;?Ti;qjr*i^q?5T3fT:, '?^f5[%^a#r sj^T^IRTlo^^lf^ 
«TqT|os?cT ips^f: ^j^nos^q:, 

g^qr^ng^ ^Tg^gai qcif g«f ^T^^TgSTqqqfgii^ ^sqs- 

^ — — • " •“"" •v. 

q^sjqieii^ ^ sff^oi g^fqrgr ‘ gj^g^igf grgjfr 

’^^oitgr ' fB ^*T^?'rgq^ i gjggj: mqf 

fgssgqra^ci I 

^*TN fg%Tr'TrT^'?i^<^gn^g;g^q?^^ f%^g*iR q^- 

^ —.. G — ' 'o 

q^iWciL I ^q^gr^r^rg: ^^- 

I 3t 4 g ^Tfqggoif^^cfr, 

3fnEHVf^ t Hir?gR: %T?Nlir =^ %qrij, I ^ fis q 

?sw: I q^l^rrr^ I Ti^sqi^FciT: I ^q==Wir 5f^: I qeW- 

==q5TO^ti% I g[??rJT03^55iM 5r5t^<imos5sn% i ^ q5Rr«T qifisrqilr 

WJ I » 5FFRJ I 5I55JSET: J q^I^os??! q^lTqt. t ‘ lit® 

5(fr5ir ’ I smr^ arqq^ ^i5€fg^itsgiT^^il, i ‘ aisiif^^an ' qrs: i 
' *®FcrR[5IT^^ ' 5?q5**nS3[^aT li^^qTcf: I ' ^Vr% ^a?|[ ' 

^2=1. 1 — ntlqi: I ^ V 
a<»^qis^q4: I I ^?^qT I f^RT ^e£. I qTT^qr^q><S- 

CPU. > qsia^ I 5|:«fr i ^<mqg " 

t ?5frqf^’?r. ^ 3T^», ^ gr g T if q’ ^ qi- y sT^Ftrr. aqrRf^lT^. 







3^1^ I 5® ^ ^5” 
r^T*3^I^^3J JJiTF^qtnR ^ 5l«TT% ^T igW^fT 

RtH^rT%g ^ I "SF^gisR %=! I 1^1'^ 

=5t qi%g^^i^f^5TiC ‘ ^qiF'T^, T%i^r- 

^Ti: ’ I ^ ^ ^'TT- 

^'nt? 3 S^r ^c 5 fT I ^ ^ 

’7T?^fl-^T *Tra^gT5FfTl% ’^f. I 

^rqi I ^«T 'TT^T^T- 

wHT«53i?}e*Trqr%^it^^*^^F33 

^TP?X ^T ‘ ^ B §^Ir»TT^^ 50 : ’ 

•s. >o 

^IfTF I ^'^“ 

^^q*rw 5 ?t«i*rR: ‘ 

•v 

^Bn I ‘ ^T %^‘* * ^T%isgf^e 

'?T3'ri%g^^ ^l^l^fg^?i*r^cqTaj cF??Fg«T(* 
I B^\ B\ 

^s^^^IRoTt WBT ’TIT%5pT 1 ^qqi: I 

— ‘ 5 {rh: ’ fi% I 

sri%^: I ‘ ^g'Cr ?irq«crJ5: ’ i aftmq irraq, i anfiifSilf 5lq*iTcfl- 

I ^ssit^^:i%% f%3irf^qoiq^ \ sitncfi^^f 
TOfsarwerR^I gR5TqJT%om, l l ' ^ sqai^ ’ I 

Bj(S!it sri^cfic*f^t I srar^sqjraifqrsfH^ i ' 3 ?$=sr ’^qsqr# ^•4t^- 

qfriCTf^ I ^ %5rq5aT I wqarr ' iT5! ^ I ?r^5c^»l. i gd^ i 
f5St%q ?q'?R8t^lWsJ: I I R^lf^ «§an%q, I H?Tf » 

ar^ffl I ®rw ^^sff ^resp?^: i o^ir^s^rq wqf=qr 3j€=ssaTi 
sg*qF’^ g^sr cfi?. I qriojgqij. I ^vif: qrf^qsr gsqrqiiBsff i 


^'rq^'sTr^q;. vT^sj-q^fT^, 



qg i ^ 

‘ 9!% ^l %%3 ^i^r 

?T*TfT I %%'T5r: ^T%B^gr% 

'O ^ 

I ^sgrs[^q^i^Tqf^?crtgR% — ‘ ^ii^rq^^ioiigqggoi- 
3{Rrinf m i 5 ’ ^f^ 1 

^rq ^r^T q^T?gfqq^^?TT^qf^T q% qwcq 1 ‘ ^^wi^Tsqq; ’ 

^fqqc^ | qf 

^qofr ^r b w ar^i^ — ‘ T%q^q 

<i 

^Tf%5i#q qirq^^q^qTqieqq^Rfq^q: ’ ?t% i e 

3j^Tf t JTR^qiwqei^ I § %[% qjr^i^rfqTrq qrf t^<|- 

yqmqfqgrq^?%qq^^qqqeR t wi^qr g^^^fqrqf ^r=qq 

^I<r ^c[?q I aif^qf — ‘ST^qr: 

?3f ^1 ^qrqqqi qirawr qnt^^ai qirai^qi 

^ ^ ^ loitfous ^ 

,e ^ ^ ,oivkUs»^it,^r«)fea 

ji(iwq^qoq^?3i^i3;a5^[ ^^T, ^qq^qj^qr qig^T^ra^i^r qi^^rr,' 

qrq^r^R^ fq sqqqr, ^iKTg[q^^l- 

^S oretaoertagiy nmi»3c3i t “^ncaabj-tobe&g ^n 

sf^irqqfi^: 5ret5[i^q^q^ t i%f^5i^jgt^grq't; i ^i^^- 

i5r*n# 1 qr^i^s^iq^fiarq;. i qqTfiH«j%"iHiq i ‘ ^icit* 

f^ct# es^OTK: ’ %5rq?at l 5?rr^F5!0^55f%?r^: | * ^Og^il f%;rfT 
%*Fd ssrrfs q^Eqciq » ^t% qr^rfe^r: 1 3 ^ *Tjsn?q'i: i ‘ qiq3s^f«a(%5qTf*ir 
q^smtsseq.! qRrqfin't q«fHrR=q 3 §'Jiq n ’ ?% s^r#- 

^d%: I q^c=qgB^qi%T'>ir^f% ^isrq i ^^qra-ci: ^qri^cR*. i l^f^s 
qsT^CIqf^’irSi^ j i%fqlr<^«iran^g €r ( q't ) i ’ ^Rr 

ggraisa't i arai^qr ^isr ^rli5|%^^i5aTq \ qsrr gr%: aspa: i 
?!Tai^sf^ > aTtf^5jr5>ai5jrrf% i S5 'b i 

' aqq^sft ’ fcqq?: i qta^ str i ara qa qq!pq 5 «<fr sia 

i arf^i^t i%^ip:f|#r 1 ai^r =qp;^T 1 
JTRrsiI^ ai^qt q# I ^4 f%q=ai: l ' ^1^.’ 
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50^t 1 ' 3Ei^; WR^l^%tr ' f;*rq5c: I arar i §g; i 

=^ =51 =q nw??c =q aji?# ^ IgSu ^ ^ I 

I 5IWl5an#E^3r^'^ sr!5«gjH’ 
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cnJRrg?H5isi^ ^qiqr: qr^r ^qtqf^=qT?f^s^g5'# i f^gig^St ^ 55 - 

=q anpTl^cTtl^^f^ 3iqisi%qi%5qT^=^g: II JTc^qif^sSTqqq'^- 
=qT:oiT I =q iqg^ 31% (ST g- 

gpT 3W3?*rq^^35fmi gj^ q^f ^t^^^5rf%qiq0rrTq^?«rq5T«?iq ^3^ 
=q a®rq, u f^^<>5*rt3tqf%# 5^ «r% ^sEi^i^arqii. i snf%5r«ft^i 

f^S^IS^qrqf siq%mTqSnriT =q 51^5!T II n«q %qn%q^sns^q%q^ xl 
qsTrqiqqil^ i dqqqj^ctsd ^ =qiwqrqf sftqr =^ ^i^i%?it- 

? Tsg^atqsn:^. i%^qtqT:. q f^. v %nqro, >1 q^^r:. 
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¥.f %^I3% T^*IT5«q*TT5T*^««raTJ1^JT 
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5?q*K: I f%54l§Ilf^ I ‘3TI%3#rIRX%F^1'fi: 5?%^*^*^: > ’ 

*i5FIT I I ' ^loxw^^ ’ 51 % *xf|q: I 
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? 3T!q ^ 5li%t%5r. 



5r-^«Tr^«Tqg ^°f^3 gf ^rq^»^r*Tf^q|^Tr>g ^f^':??!^- 
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gqf^q: qitltrncl^ — ‘ ^Tf^oTl^T^r 1^ 
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3WH ^ ^qm, 
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? c5f^?r^q<n'r%qorrrq»%rT. 'qt^rn^, ^ qTTir?r. w f%^san^(fyw?q 
M 5S(f^s. ^ ^?n%<», '» aprfi?:. 
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sigej'^mRTsggrr'T sira^?fV i sran^^r «?anf^ i i 

«ft«rrsf^ ISsrarfsRsan i « sithtwit ^ssrr^dt \ ^qrnj:.fl5>eqra[:^i 

5RltgJsq*5l^ I f^EJT^5jqi5lf%f%|?^q^ I \ gglB^SRT- 

«ne^ I ;Tr€tf% af5r^% \ 5j#3r% ?car§r: { tK^i% qT^:^.f%% 
qi?^f%^Tar I 3^^: *ir^ qs^qisn \ ‘ 3^^: qB5sgfi^*i ’ ?ww: » 


K» 


? qK^3rT=T3ar. ^ ^rQyr??T\. ^ y 







I *n%fi cr 

’T2't«??rr ’ it% i «i»ii#f ^«rf^f^oi*rti5?^r ^^if^ir 

%^cr qi%^Ri?c, 

I ^a^a=5^?Tq0iiTK?«Ti«i%^^ 

®l^cq^qc5lTf^q2[5tr I ^ISTTRR^TfR =q 

1 ^'fr ^ ?r^rsn 

f^RcqTi% I ?qqr 3 g^Rsn^f^' 

^«r^p»?i: I ^ ^'sqrg ^^Rxir 

5?i*T w^r^ic I R«T %xm ^^W- 

‘ 5 ^, 

sjR I rqif^q?jq^r 

»?rq^ I q>?|€T ^q^5T ^ I ^ 

^^1=# grftirq JI^qJri^T % 

«rra*?isn% »ifr gq^qcsirM^: | 

^iqf%5’sq ^qg^q^l^q q>qTS^ '^?[[Fei^*!T^(’Er ^t 

JITWR ’ ?T% I =^R^T 

^TTT*?^oiim^R i%i% ^*11% sRiq^ci^ 1 m g 

3TT^T^ ^fRIftfSTT » « 51I5JJT f%fttS^%iI I q^qgWT 

^^Ultq^jrsl: I \ «l5^f: 'TCI^S’iraT I q<&?I^f^^si q§: I aT^t 

i^sqq^f I I sni^^^q: ^fr^: 1 qfSiiqriSisjr^! 1 

arr'^arSii^ ^^jr?prr \ i v3ri^?:iF#iT^5i ^cr# fq^qra- 

t aT#lc*nfgq5*?r i ?ll%5IISS^r » I 

" sqm?lf5t =q =®r » ’ ^ #3Er: I ^Rf^- 

srr^^ qjq^q^ifrigsn’fHmf^ i jtt ?!wq f5r?ret?sff *{sqqra: i 
srs; ci^ w ^m«TT i T%3rr- 

\ ^gR f^%«r I 3qi%«?if^l^ » \ ^cini^esmi 

gs5ct?iT|?c2i i I i gflf% »n«TireraT\ 1 




‘ ^jrfr 

^ I f^%<fn% 

^^fTWq5«Tqfl^ I 5=fi?n 5?if%«nm^i^'^- 

^ I ?[=B3fetr £jt^ Rii^^^rr^ii- 

i %r^^m 5 ?lTrf ^tf%?qoq^l^ 

I ^35r ^ q^q3[: 

j^q q^^qq'Tr^qcl. I fRmoq^relci^ I qR5T?i«i 
qqR^wfr^iqT^qm I ‘ q qsdf^, ?s 

^'ariTf^, 3lfq?t I 3 

^?qT qjq^q^ ^TqwH’TlrqT^rq^ |*fl%^^q^: | 

qfq q q^i^t 5r(%q?q5frq?c ' fr% f^q^q^c^qq I 

>frq q ;(cqqdt— ‘ q ^qsqq; \ qq 

iqiq'?i%|xT^qr ^q^er# \ q^^eqiqq q^qs^r^qr ^cqq^i 
qiq^ ^xfi fR?i»qT ^^] q ^qr^si | q qcq^i4 ai^ifq q^- 
^f^T ’ ira I q^qs[^ qqtqcqr ^wffq^qicqq 

qT^qnqsqT^qfq^^q^sqqxTF^T qgqa: ^^'Rqiq?q 

'O c. c 'O 

qrqiqi ff|?Rqraqrq: qfq^^Tcl^ I qqr ^r ^cqqqr 

^q^qq?i% qqqq^#^ q^q^fqrfqsf^qr qrar i q^4tfq— 

‘ ^Ri qrq i 


3T%Wr^T: ^-ai: l^«S: ciaTT ^ ' 

*?i5f »j^'»H3ifr5fr i ^a^g^[»i5qiin^i3L i i 

3qn=2jTct^«f!r)E2T ^f^ciqi«iq;^?srq?Rftft-5r^3i i ^qsi i 
B<n^’ ?qq^: I ^^qTf|5Tf ^o^jRr^f^oiT \ ?aii^sf sqrarqrJfoitST I qRofi^- 
I atSif^: I ^iJfl-sirf^^Ko^^ qf^^ ^5^4: t 


f qRFn-qq^r ^ arqafqq. \ qrf^ir. v q^f^req^. h srr^iffi^s. 



i 

^^^5 qg^r 5f[JT ?^TTff I ^T%r^^35r: 

1# f%5rq3^^?§ I gsr 

iiT^^iq, ^^s^oa^?! %^«i^K I fi ^ — 

mcorvstewni; heiein _ '“ c ^ 

‘ *}5 T^^ rqet^cs ifcfjqng i f ^ 5 ;, aiTri’isTrf?^- 

^T%^r ^ 'fiof^r ^ 5 ^ 3 "^!%:, ii^r^qRTOg^mi ^ 

cJ^:, ^ ?(%: I ^ %^T 

I ^g^T^Toiqi^^ I cri^^ 

f^gfoi^r qqil^^IiTT^m'fTf^gr Jlflorfl f^^isf^- 

#r?ir^I?J«IT?5»T!T^T%^T jm ’ ?l% I H 

‘ I 31^Fcl2^T3^r%«TT*I5!?^I^ra5ll»5|: ftm- 

*T%siqr- 

%i%gr ’ I ^ qi?^r3it5gn%fiic i 

^Fif% 5=fw "3^1 ^ I ^\m\- 

^*T?r 4 t RRrq %^ 2 ^q'*:R: | =q \ 


I f^sgsr: i ‘ ^esgsr: =g 

I ^55TS =ill:6rf%^T§ I irf^Tg ^55ang I 
f^a^r s^l^cfl: sftcTF: 3 T^% ^^fF % 5 r i qj^tif: < 7 )W®rTI%*^: 1 

«r =«r I ^ I ¥{^f% I aifJpirgiCT arif^igrRaT 

^slsrar I qii^r g^rr i arsiraqi^'gfiTs^siTif^wiir i ^atmaiq^i 
a'RRiT^?! I ^afr I ‘ qaft st=% ^m^fit «&*TRSfq =q ’ 

fq>«: I ' 55?fIT si^eglTOq »3^'>1T I ^^n)?3IT5STHfS5Ffr?r^5J 

'ftrt^T I gwrsTPTsrrsr ^sqr^iTai^sai 5 i«rr i q^qstm aT*i=a®f^ 4 : i 
wnqt s^ff^FTferqj: I ‘ Spfi^q^T ’ fi% ^qrar-dr l l% 3 q mqjj^ I ‘ fitsir 

5JiT3igS^!qri ’ 51% 1%^; I S?T » eT??ri^fl^sfrS%sr®:5^fl: I 


t qRqqisr* ^ qiW i qUMt^igw HL q q^i^i ^i%ei.. v Hw'qqr. iqqori. 



. -V -T" rv» . /)Xideovefiufvit» ^ , 

3^BT^5B I “3 r5?9=»=33ai§qT^ | =331 

H^c^3??aT Slcqr^=3^ I srqfai^Tq’^l^ 
f^iqqq^Tcq ^^jrqRi^qfX, — ‘ ^iscgqrBs 

I qfl =#R^>, «qR^i3^^qi?qqnqqT^qTq 22!?TqfOTt 
qi^^T ^nr^qraq ffq m qai^ i 

c3qfq|n;qr ^qwirMqi^oT qqqq qq^qqw 

qifig^q qiq# q q/^ qfr^T i»^r l g^rsi% qqqq^H- 
qjqqqr i cqnqg[fqiqcq^iqcqf 5lT3=e^TR i qqr g qqcqr: 
%qfqs%>nuqi%q: qi’jf^iqgq^r qrqqq: i 

q ^ ^qq q^q iqsrqqiq^qiqfqqfqi^s^ i i 

q^qiit^mq;ri%q'r qfq^q qgqqra^q ^^qi^qssrqTr^^s^r- 
qq q?:oTqqfqcqr q^wri^qqq q^qq^i^T qm 
qq^q^iq qi|q|T% i ^qqqiq^qqTqqfg^qqTqcgrcqT^- 
^q[qTqr3[f^qiq | ^igqtq^qq, qqnqqiqqqqiflC \ qiq 
q5iq| ’ f% I qi qqr?6r «q^q*q^'sqf^ i mf 

qiflqif qq^q qiqfq sra^fq^rq i qiqlq rqqrs^qgjzCiqr 
qqqq; ’ ifq | qi qq^qqif^qqqr i #sr%sri^^q- 
^iqq ^qrqf q^qTftq5f qqt fqq^qq^r iqqFqqii“- 

qV>t«T: 1 ^5r 5R5ir% » Siierrqjoss^qa: ^qlf^aer^q. i 
3i|ffcr^ I sswfSr^tg^si i ^fg i 

Ji?3iq-mra I I qsfri srig: I sract If n i ‘ ^ ^iqiq i gj 

* %nr^% I ' ^2 I 3TRWTgq>Ji Jrrgqflra^rq- gasfj 

I aq^ qq«r I aT^Sqiq: l qn%3eqTqq?r I 3?q5rr‘ 

qcqf 5ngiq?3rfq^i sqfn f%qq^# i sfsjfgfRfjr t srgtqjTWii^cqq: i !«?- 
qi#e«Ef q^qqq*^ i =^ aqqcqg;f^giq?2f ?r^r=^gTTc4 g^qteiiqg 

’arqqlq;, i q qai^ f^gii:^^eqq?qn i <:i^f i gqsrrflgqeq^iiBgq# > 

? g-qfqq^wngr. sn^tirqr. i ?q^5^’^q. v sq-Jrrftw^. 



qf^ =5^q5qi^^ 

f%f%^TTl%q ^cra^qqraTct { ht g qp^iqi ^qq 
qtqunT f%qfq?^iq arqmqjf g^oi qqq^fi^^qf 
Ixqr qsq^q qiqqiq^^ri^qt =qTqqiq ^qq- 
q^ T^qFq^F% fq-q i q ^: ‘ ’ 

?i% %q qqq-q^it^gqjqqR i h if r ‘ ^^ qfloqi «?lq 
q^qqqqq^sq^fqqT ’ ?fq qqaqior fq^J^ qq^sgj \ ^ 
q ‘ qf^’qiq^qiq q^qnq ’ ifq Rq^sqq, I qfR:^^ ^nl”q 

‘ q^ qqq ^ f [q I qr ^ q^^ qgiHS 

^i#r fq«Trqq'iqsiqr q^q^: '^qra^^q^qi 

qq^: I w-ssn^qf^ST q is: I q qq^q f^^'tq: ’ snT^wnq^l 
3iqqi q iiqqisq q^^i^fq q qr^’ii^’qqqqiqqtqqiq i q 
qiqq=c5r qq: qiqqqqf^5[qq — ‘ (qf^qq^ -qqrs^ 

qcq5[Tfiqi fq^j^qqw^q q^q^iqf q^qqif^ I ^®qi«r 
J?iR?q^4qqRqr iqi^ ^iiqitq iq^ii^fq 

?Eq’5Tiqqrq^^ i «iq^5l*qT^’q fqqiqT: qqqqi- 

^q-q1f i?qfqTq5Rf qifiqq^qq; i ^iqqrqi’q fqqu qq 
qr qq^'fqr i ^af^^^qi^qq qi^^qi ^Ri%%qq i 
q;q q q^«i^oii?iRiH: I qii^^qq gqqfq: qr q^ifqs i 

#sqq^qiqq; i q^ qq^q: qqwq: ’ 1% i Rq^^ “q q^qr: 

— — clenistow re&te vtHA^^o** 

e^qfoi^T i qis=sqTqr f^f^s^qari i qs^^q q^srsissrsiq, i 
qrqqiq^«T^ ^5roi?iinq[^55q » ’iU’^Tr ^r i qi^qoi*^ i 

' 51S^JS,%qiJl.’ ??qq^: I gf^®irq5CT ^iqg^ I Stflff^^s- 

«I5ci: ^qsTJsr: I ?gf ^ 55sq I ?qqrqq. I aiqSITsfi 

^qiara<^fCt 1 q^^qqi^r *1^^qflq^«5ST: I ^'^?qr?qq STfq: qqraqRW^ I 
sq{^^q,l i f^clT J I sqq ^55jq;.i i^fi^ 

I an^Ksf. ^ 'fa’f q' v ^rr^q^- h ^ Rq^i- 



5{vso 




i 'rf^xpr 

5}f 

qrqr «n5|^mHT’?Ron^«f l c!rSIfO^R?«T- 

^Te3=l5!I«l ’ IflfW^’Jl^Tf^'Ifq.SIf'Sq^ ^Fcq- 

^ciif^ ,m«TiTcq?3^Tfnrqq?jqTiT^^{ci^ I ^r^^9'?s?c — ‘ 

55r ’ fi% I 

^ frw'rjsr^ i 3?^*?^^ jii^ri^:- 

3^T*^3f 3=^r^^rH 1 

1 ' T^ f?qqgr ’ f ff W^T^q55q?q5qTq ^Tl^^ffsiT 
i^ ^qiqqT^mT^qy^qq^qs r | ^^si^^^cqqj'TqiqT^ T^WfiT^r- 
=^F^r %^?r: ff% iTiT5}Trq[5ifi?^?Eri%^^^«ir^ I ^ i 

, ^ r-^ mistmU" ,^ , r% c 

*rrH5T?wr ^§T?:f^e: ‘ Rfs laH 'rr'?, ^ im 

r«ITq I m 3 

qi^i*??Tq3?^qg: i 

=sr ^qqr^T 

C ^*v '<2t y *s. 

qiaq^ ^^jqigqi^q?R«r i 

r-v »~v ‘'?it***4!^‘*'***^ rv-\ "N 

qw*T?fq qf^qqi^ qsHfr^q^ns^aJcT H^^p^Rsq^Rq 

i^sfr f%=^T^ i ^rt%si7?# fq5ff=g^q^cqil. I ^q^?q5=r \ ^iqoif 

5Tr*TT^^i'JiiJ^ ( 5qqisii% cq?0g5^T^?!:^ » qr^sfra gsr^^r-- 1 5Rr«icq5=3?;t 

=1 ^T5q5e!< qr^qiJEcrriJ^ I sncJT^^qmiOTT'^^fiui i ^ ^qfiRT^ » asTf’fr 

^f!®: » I f^%g«iH»rmfHT?w=g5Ti«? ^^iF^^aqr^nq. i 

t 3Tc!''q cJIWfqUL > 3Tqq^[q^5I«q ?qxfTf %q^J%qq8griqT 
3{qr%fl[ j^r^iq^t 8TJT^f^: q55qgfi; I sjPciRig^rqrai^rti: \ ^qfiwf q5»T*TT*iHi,t 
si^stT *arr 3T^5r<ifrr^r sstcTwif^^^^irqT qro, i ciig:^ qaa^a* 

griiq^lV i qOTRqm qq: « g«T^qf^f|r?t i 


\ fT*?;. ^ 3T5fT^qT, ^ y sr^qirqf ‘srrsrqsr’ qo jo. 





\ ^T f% 

^^T *rT*rmR^T:q ^cR^tJl" 

*T^i^ci:. I — ‘ ^T«f 

^ ^*?T^rm^r5f?pr i ^ f%^ 
^35^^ *Tl%^: ’T!7^ ^^m |T% ^C^T 

qR^?T =^ ^II^cT f^^T?^^Tr%BT 5^^H5igqRqi[ I 

^ 1?3 WeR*T; I #S«{ ?l?Tl Blcf^T- 

^^<p€\ Bf RW^w^cti I 

art I 1 1 

^csfi ^ ^«ir Biern^qrB^^ I 3^1 ^ #t: sjr^tb- 

bR^T cIR5i qjqT%er Bc^qirasc!^ 1 qq-Jl^^qoi 1 

‘ ^ ^?i=qRi«i BT^i^B-«[iqc?q^ff^5FqT 

R«T £u%b% 1 Bf 

B|rB=Ea5cqB?qBPqrS3^Tf>: I ’ 

RBi5iiBT5p;^Bs*j^B I «f«fii=cT<Ti5i??Tr«r 

BcB^r ^l4: I Bc[TfTaB 

=q^aBT ^ra^aaa^ffi; 1 

'= ^ ^o -t g,«aV<sJout Wie^ 

SSIRT ‘ %I11%: I aq^m^ ac^: a^q^t^C I » 

^ — «« ^a- - - >si 

33 : RaBifaTq=^3[?^=c^^r 

5i?3rf5if T a^?^aL i aqls^rnr a^qs=aaf \ jjTaaa^Ea aEaw^sw i 
arara^l a;?g ^W- » ’Sfif^^^l: faar: I ‘ fsa ^ ’ 5ra I 

^5ai'»ia^ I 1S[: « * ^T^l ’ ^1% %^aiPdT I 

go«?iiL > »R®r 4qi5[f^ga < 3'^^r waL i g^arsJ: i t%%a 

an'JifaTB: f«i>lr^ saiH argq; «: i 







f<r^Ra<it'=ra« — I'^fS^h.. 

le^ sft?[i^Jl: fjsaf 

I W^TOTT^^. 

^isii!?I^PW 55 a =TOsaTOW %i!a ^ 5 w|,p 3 ,« 3 g- 

tef%?^J%l=H I ^Trqjri 5 ii^ 555 irf- 

^ fhiBStr'ty^^j^ r\ c* ^ 

1^5T ‘ 

q;®! woii^iri^^iflg f^# 

5jf«gT 5TT wir 5PII w%5t 

sqe^ f^l55: I i?tO^^’nWgi«i:j^^^«>H:i5?!l3, I 

ff^ sft^spr^*in:^K?i^iraFn?if ^a ^a's^ra*. i 

f^f^ JT^sra?!'- i ar^is^'^'n’t^rra:^*^ 

«iTf^?nit 3Tc2?r^i5mt%em'mLi ^5i; i ‘q>ciafci^f?*j?(r; 

?52IJT5C: I ' ^?aR q?q i^qq.’ 1^: > qwqita i walsi 

s^riHr I i%«go55ri5!^ i ^ran^qr: i%’ao55na^f*iq 

I =qf^?«gtiai?JT^q ?nl^q^?q€tcfiiq. i ^i^cTifT^it i%*.q:ci^^ 
»i|qL » iq®'tqri I HTST ^g^F^qr f^r: I qqg 5 [ioi 

qR55?rr^TSiTq5g^t^ifq ^3 m ^la^rlqw^ fq% 

qmq. • ' qi 5 w^ftq fqtiq'qqL ' 

^qfqiftr^tq. I " f^fq 3 *qq ’ 1 i Riqr F[?gfft-3iT 

BTif^^wf^*p^q I si%5g: I qqiqqrat 

3r<»R5: f f5Hg: I 'qNTO^ ?'% I q?5^: t SCgf^^gri 




mmm 

pf anjj I 

Off the ipj 

s grace/ 

qm m i 


nw . Bfe maoa I 

/ caused by tbe ±bc^ ^ 

bvecf f’n pass^oaJ^Sf 


9 TTrST 9 sgir^ B T^siTTa- y m thuss'. 6 rft^^ror. x* 



fi% I ‘ ^ <?;q: 

^r ^ f%r%: T% ’ fT% 

T%^^JTcrqi T^^r 

1%%^: ’ fcqfgscl^ I 3lII%aji«j "^^iTraH^r^tiq^T ‘ 

g«TTS%l^c]^ I gf srmqi^sjTq^TS^ST^OT ^ 

^(7i?:fai^,i32^7%5T ^ ‘ ^r g:g[ ^r 3T?!f% » 

l%^f%5n^T R^I%5?T 

f5i^i%%5=T I f?iaT% ^^r- 

tIT ^^ifll^if mj CTT^S^: H^ST^TI^ 

cI^555!?T03r?333g55lf^r I ' c1^®r %\V^ ^ =gi33g^sf^ ^ I ’ 

%iag: I 55^n%r iig&arif?«r i ?^ag3n_ i ars^i?: anaPRoilJ^ l f^g^SFR- 

^3r: I *i^?5i 4‘: I ‘ fflgr f^Ecir%5rr^r?5ii: ’ i ciwscri fw^ai i 

f|5i:«5RgtT% I ' f|??J3A:?IT faj3^ ’ ^t^nw: I aiW=g^ 

^rg« f%5TT3a% I gtn^oi^ltcnm aFrfqsrrsifT^sTi^sHrsi'f^^igTfft "^igt 

arf^qr s^tsi i i qi^Reqq: i 3 ?ti%- 

%'is=5P3^ \ I I tm^i: i fq^s?! siiiit i 

arrafqfiar 3Tmjrr=q: smiqt n^f q#f% "Ipf i i 

\ ‘ 3 ?^: f 5 i?;i%ir =ari 5 irfl^fai so*»%er i ’ t 

I ‘ altc§q'4 » 5% Jl^q; I gaiqi I 

SEfiafqiq JWqqsq^ I ?3=qq; I arf^qj I f$iaT%%q StTiwal^gq I 

I%3lf§gi>fct qis I T%W%^f^6|an %?:siill^’«®qT I 

STfaf^ ^ETRL » aTlf^^nqi-Bir \ ‘ an^^afq ^T5[r%q: ' q?;qRli i 

?fqT ^i%r^qT I » trJT^^ciq;i^?q4: i f%^2SEs«:q ^wiRqiSsr: » 

I osprtspprTSFiqflt. q f^csrllr^q. \ ^r?%55Hf mq;. 







ssqi^ [ g^sif ^imM ^ TfTf 

^^5I?KlMar ^(^7^: ^ ^c[q 5f?:w5iqp: qjr^fwijsif ?iR^ioitj 


5ff|: ^fiit I 

gsT^^sq 3fq: qjfrqqrfrf fqq>7m% I 3iTfq?[r ® 

f rqqq^ci: I 3?Tr%r q ^ %^r q^qmRqT =a^f^45[ofr- 
^r^oifsqofrqrqi^^; I q q=^sm ^q e^^r- 

qfqqqriRcqqjTRoirsfqq igi^qr h^- 


M^TSBrn^tef Hqr -‘ 

55!^r 

c; rv wiffc§roc£fiHj^entfa — * 

^T^q^^r ^05r%^^=qiq''si’!3T 

~~ fr^mry^ e dit/noiU^bi/ i 

5r'i'^i5s^q ^^^Tqqf r%^f^craiq:_ I sri^qq > qfi'iiTi%^!ersRr- 

qg^q-: | ^oi^q- \ *^g[^ lpq«i»^fi|q^5I1^5i<T^T: \\^SimK’ i ^Bqsl- 

5*i%a^irci:. I * g ^ i arg^sq^ i t^Tecii:^ i ] 

qrq'f^sfaia'SisT ^sjt i «igGsrf^??i: i ^Roiiiif an^Jnsiii^ i 

sTRqai’Jif 5?5[^?rwf5qjfrin*5. i i qq#?q4: i 

3?ar srar «T|q: i ^rasg^^ ^srraqm^f i aweifi^sisiTq i * our sr^ ' i 
3JTf%^fq^ I ^rcRr: q«[^: i sEr^foi: q^E^: q^i ^ ’ 

I 3T<J?t3l^cq I q§=g;q. I ' aTiJfTqflr q>I?^SS')fRRTq? 

^=^«rrRq: ’ |r^ 3J3an l qsir l 3IfWq;if^0US^i?1=^5iq5R%0T I 

qq snqar i rasrf^af i qjniN'q^tr i ^smi. i 

sfi^Tcq^q^ i qfitr Mssrsr i raqjqqjq, l «T%3^ *Tc^: 

I jj^^qcqsl: I srg?cfgqr5i5rt qqiiq^ I i%%q;r^af 

qiiq^ I 55®iaqq 35T q|rqj?q^ I ^fasr^fqjRt. i ' jpq- 

giiarsl'Tr’^Rsnqn 55igi3pdt I qjoaqjT ar^r: saanaf ^f^qso?- 


? s^qqqrq. r a?rr: ^ ^^iTrrrR--.-q%, ^ 

r^ ' i 'i «j |i»»» ii» L ! CV 


of^q5fVc5. V 



wttfl tdnemaen iigtiir cf naiis spinea4*%»^sj!sniirr§ly. 

^Bistiagfe^ j%^ww|s?qi5g^i^ 

. rs ¥ r^^ SKflledinhi(f/rta 

R:^?T ^r^TI’q^TSRi^f ^ggTg^Wgi?felT?Ta?^ ^T5tTi:qgTfgH^ 

^iRT=^c[ ^Fq^^ri gT 

. %rf - cfie^f^ g^rag?:crr3rif^3^ira;a? 


^JHR^=^n^gt?[OT^i5i^ci^iwo?T5fw^R^ rq«ir¥ =eroi- 
^«rrsf { qwf% %s5r 


R =^^'nr?Rs=n^l«lT I ^ 

I ^rp- 

f^ ??5R5r I q«ir ^ ci«ti 

*^^^ g5«|?TT% 


i^^r I »Toe^3srr *j^sqr^r i ?:riT ^=53r i ^srr sffsr i ct^rsci^^ JT^q^si 

q^igr I fg?:^i^r =qi%^T «t^(% ^ g^rr 

I ^T^^tfKg qiKqjfl^ g«IT I 

T'B^Farai'fltgqgq S^*Rfh% !55^ I I STI^TSxRf^ 

I ^Wpq^T Jp?§[«l I 3{(^^«T I 5i%q I 

^5R. I ^f^oj: ig^: j * ^%q} ?R®r^Ct ’ ^RTfT^: I 

STIoi: i spi^j^'^ST arEfTT^gg i ‘ ^T 31% ’ ?f% (%qTclt I 

?T5?T^^r% sg W %5r • g^^gr ?;;[# arm i qgrf% q%Erfiroirf% i 

sB^Epogir ^f%;5sr I qE;g«f% q^rf^ I i screarsui. i 

I I ^mrf%3 I ^»il^r3iEBT SJTI^- 

35frr iq ai%n%i% i 3i¥r^«r»i\ fl5j[;!?i^ i qi^q?Ui^» 

3T3r ai^ <TRq«F% I mwr^TT^R'fltssTfarmErRor: I arr^lf^sl: i 

qt'=qjRIL I ^R?>iq5ai5T 5iq^»1Rr: l «r =qT5%% i g? 2 r§: i ^ 5 ;^ 

1 «i2r^T?i% qg: I ^r5siq« i i 

» 5? 3Tg#i3rm. ^ i?%oT. v ^rf^<i3tPTE|Rq arf^g. 

M =q%cT. ^ 3rn?TS%%. « 







state of non exisianee. 

5m?r ^^[ rf j ^4 

;T?ir ^pqsrr ’ |% I f^^Err- 

^ mass oPaaktnjPnal 5*0““®' 

jjfisr ^ 

intmej^ri^^ attic &wr^- 






m^4: ‘con^xm. ^fm 

^^Tr^ggrqrr R^^rt5r^%e^i5T#^f?^ 

R^t r‘. 

as.shecame tobe UneOTaffc^f^*" ^6*' _ ^oB^^-etT ^ 

mi 5? *T^Rr I ^tIT T=^tT5T?T 

“THEWOTra^firreoflo.v« ^ c -v ”"-^i 

^r^riKcjq ^THT^i^ 1 ..g ^c55ri- 


— ^ri&htwW*"<•^w•nlCIf«Jl^jk^- ww^biess*^ 

^HrasiSli^aHaj I 

>5!§to ^5ii55L55[fqr^m i 

unciWihe descent ct^e l 


I 51^%?!^: ^IIT: I ®K^'i§5fT3rTrTS|^;fi?ITq. I ^sfnfl^snij. \ si^ 
*?5^l iSf^wi^^TSI^rT J^T^^sRan \ 5f^5I#r% I 3fR5^^: I 

iii^a4 I W5s^55t ^nai^ ^«5f I ^552;Tr^T«I^J^ j 

' ^f^iTcsr i%Jl*5|ii.’ ^cam^: \ ^g^siTsa a?5a^f4 aaiqjftar f^^r 
arramL « « «J^r M:a^aTsir«it^<iir ^^iraaifa f%®ar!fl^«iTf?r afraf 

ar: I q^R;aii ¥iq?T: I a[i^a 5n%a*5. 1 3T5aTn%3Ta3ri^si%^-afrn^c*r^aT 
^^rqara i aaraa^arat %wfram:.i aa^awt^’^’nig; i ipapaa ai^ai 
f^aa ^flST I ^rniaa ^’»sti%: i anaqalkc^ar^^SjIa i aflsarea^q 
R5*T«R5Rq \ 5Cea%^ Jre: i ima ^^sawr cit« fq^aaiaq. i q% 
^i^argar^oi i ®ai§JH i ^%5i5r \ aaaiipqr i 

iRawf^ais}: I sfrti^ Cist ^aqin. i 3?%% i ^fa^^rsr: q;tafliT*n 
aiaRdri^iaa 5i^aRa=3iraiai'%5V«?i%q^2r: i f^fq^ ^i?i% i ariairfaat?*! 
sna?raflaT*n*i. i i%flwirf^?arq: I ^ati% qq i ssiaer ^sqr: 

arswit siRw^r c5fq qsa aaiarfa qa%a?TTO fai^sgataT- 

ar%7q[^ I ‘gaiii %a'^r qqgs^r: I » ?cqq?: ( 3iq qT 


f sF»?r^r*n»^, ? oRsgrs^t. ^ arq. 






anbh« {brehrad c^ihe ^t^ft^ovea . 

^r^f 5 r^'«T 5 BFcr:^ 5 [Die 5 pF^^’fTT^l%cI^^ 

%^#cr^TT^^T=^Tq?^ 5 ir=Ti^^i^#% ^ 1 % ^r^w^sr: h^i- 
^ ^ ^!5rR3j%?I sfii'oi =^ 

^f^f^H 5 ii^i)aT%^rB 7 rc I 

3 Ri>£iBr^ 5 T 5 T«fT 6 |^ 

?TiTiiic«?f^ficr I B\ =^r 5 ?T^^ 


1 erq- %e^ ’ tc«?JR:: I 

I sfririq:. ’ i sii's^ssjiR's^T 

irg[JI^T5r; I f^5Bl%cn: I ^f^'jit ^f^=t^Ki^S3nf^55: I ?:3fl %3T; I 

ari^S^r: \ =^€i^ SITO: I 2BI%«(: ^^€1: I ^laiagsr: 
^l%55; I qsTf^3?: q<»a;?f: fqER: ^l55TO^»r: ^JJcl: I ' ^^jq^cTr « 

^“qi^'grTq^r: f^Jlsreri; i%2r: I ‘ f%5t^l%Rr: ’ ^fcT ^’>ir I sOTqftq: STlSt: t 
‘ aT'iST^iq^: ’ ?% R^TcT: I ^|< STRSTT^SII. I * ^|^t 

=qfo’s^qf ^ ajJTsrris g ^t*3L> ’ ?<% • 9T«r qr sft^qgf^siwjsrq?!- 

I ' i » 5 % ^rf^sfr i sT^s^pft^ 

I W'ci: I ar^sqi l : I ssamf^^^qif^ 

qsr^mqgqi^ 1 ^«b« 1 ^wi 5 =^t ^ arf^^fEiT aq? 9 ^§ret^i|f?iT 

3Tcr i?q qcrr qr 555iRciRiqHT%^^: 3TT^ se^a %^aa 2 qsr t 

^aintefr^^rq^ i ar^fa « wr^c^^sr i^ 3 TRT?? 5 t: 1 ' 

«5r^q»ft irqi: i%qr; fFwrwq'm: \ ’ 1 % ai^'ai i fq^c^iaisaTffsa: 1 

ai^Ff *ra[q: I 5J5r I ari^srqr'^q 9TT?SKT^q I ^aflsesciw 

STScRo'j 3^?T q?g[qq I 3T^I^ I SHIj. 3j{)gmt. » 


? *if«rn^^'. ^ ^■qifrr. ^ 
H apsro. 
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Rcri^^T'^^i%^q^f^^rf — ‘ jt^i 

^T%if^p?ra 5 i«n ^T^srr ^-n^sqi ^ I m 

^ ^FTi I T ^ HT 

^?Il[^lfwiT I HF ^r 55511^%:’ ?T% 1 

315TFa^ 3fFaqjR:T^T5T=^^5I3PT: | %q ^q 

^qr — ‘ qqr qqT^|^f^%Tq^i[5[Tmq^ai 

T^Tiqq: H i:T^®nR^qq 1 w q 

q^oT q fqB?q^ q^j^q q I 

3qq?qra q q^?5Hrqqq^^q qf%r^r^R’sq#(^T ^ qn% 
1^1%:: ’ ?t% I %q qii ^qji:q^^^qT5Fq 

^qFqi;?sqr^^siqT^ fq^s^cq qq: q5?qrqii[qq- 

qijqRqq^^qiq: q5rf^^scq|^ji^[q | gfay qrqi^^i^tfq- 
qi|qr^qi^i^si^%TRcqFqTl 5 Fcq^siqq 5 i% 1 siqimq q 
^q: %f^^i?sFqq^g: 1 q^ qTrqTq% qT%^qr%qq^^q q*^- 

q^q^'ii:qiqq ^f^%qq: Rqq: | Rrsqqq^q- 

ffRF ^ I ^ =fT^i • qrfT^r ar^ojq i ?T?f^5r 

«re% ^ qi ^«rr i ^ri fgqq. i srsnFqi: i stsj^i mijai: 1 

qtciJiT i <sTq^i ^ I ^ srq^i^isq^i^^ ?rtt: i ’ ?% Ifstqjcft i 

qgq»>i*if5q«q=^ I TTf^^i m'^^: \ gjrR^Br ^sqsuT i s^^iqi^iseEr qitssjr- 
I ?f55igiT^fi: I snq^Tq ^3% I qg sq# ’ 

qr^r: » qri^sj^^wisr: i 'st^rsrra:^ 1 qwr fq- 

I^r aqs^fafeqr^clTiir: 3Ti%«^?ITSl%cng; I 3TIll2Tqrqq^^iSff 

?2?T»iT^sng: I ci^?siq»i5cfq I ;^Tcqra% f^T%^ I gifeaqRl: 

I ^55|qn&isj 5[f®ai(^ q3Tri% qrfJst qf^qf^ 

qaim I ‘ f%rqt 1 I qw: ql^cTT: 

%«[q: ^qf saK^q f%qq^^ I fiflf^^ciq; i 

? *Tq. q ^sTRorr^r i q?T ?qiq. ^ ar^o y %«iro h fxwqqnro. ^ l^qq^. 



m^ \ 






^q^ifif^ q veph ^ qi%ff- 

q I qq qTfq q ^tiq^ q[ q?H- 

^rai^i^ofq I ^iqcqqRq q^q ^q'5% | q^<r^- 

4^ ^qRTT^: \ ^f^|ffii^ fq^ qf^iq! i a^^^q:- 

q;%: %«rq ra^R? rqT^%%^- 

^r%: qiq: i 

I q q^ 5 r^q 


^qsRqqTfriq i - 
sqqjqqRqqqrRq'r 


o.-''p<*-.k<i^'/arity in him. 

qi^Tg^r^fq^ T ’ I qi qq ^qr* 

whotJCtd bee# 7 engageclrn eawsrcizli 


T%qrqq5%qq; ?=nqq^qr^qqiqra^cT i q qTf^^^rqfqi^- 

•\ o v rv soiatsBediwyoftt^fiSwithgi^ 

^ « C 5 , ^ Isi^inWpnrjaifiato ^ 

Ti’qiqqrqqiq , ^aq^qnqs i ^qr qqR; ^qrq3j5aqfriqqf%rq“ 

^ -tke prcferirmfi hayioe come ioa oDnc^f^, /itNc^irs 

«rq fq'fi^ fqqRqi^qq — ‘ qiq ^iq f| q?q: | 


3TTir%r'<?H aciiw ci5f I i^>% 5ri^%5aq i i 

gt ?;^4 I ^srto^«i 5 n?)t I ■ ^I'^S^T’ESiT^cfR ^ f 3 l^: I 

q§sm% T%qT5f}fsr \ ‘ 5^n%'t szrr^^oi c!«n i ew^i^f^Rr- 

Rt% q '^eciffti^ ^ 1 % u ’ 51 % qsroiT i gfgtfie %5 t: i iwiiist miT- 

Siq, \ qRtI gism^ I ’a^ltr?: 55 l€i^ 3 iq. I 5 qricn%: I gsiloi 

i=C«^Kir[ \ qra^ « f%'l%c 5 i%^=qqf 5 fSr: \ qt%?s;RiST I 

q«iin«i qufii’iiq \ aijf: i ?re«r ^?r- 

f%r5^'2lcq^: I #R^cTieanf 5iq: I %5?T%qT ^iqqoiq. I ^ '^fq I 
^ 5rq%5: I 315^5: 5r%T%iq I ^'»T I 8T«r qr arf^ng: aiqi ^oi 

qqisciqjT# inq^q g^fqil^Rwqif^qqr 

y%iq: «: ’ 5»^ >33^1 I %=qT5q ?c|cqq: I 3T%q%s $ir%; ( 

? 3 T% 13 qnT. H%^ 5 TraT. \ ^fT^q^PraTTf^atin-- %> T%%fB%:^ H qfq^ 
^ q'jg'fiTsrfT;. '» fifiStT- 







the sovd treasujy oF«il auspicious mark. 
deco fated bg ■tteglrdte<g5fc*«J' i actcrai-iJ ujith nec*-®5^;^st3Viir" eqifth -bWds 

«r^Fff=ii’qr 

5tfaev®y Wins l»gr -V 

%g ^m^\% [ 1% I # %5rjtr 

wohentherowasnowvstjntight. < bJbenatl‘W>tt'te'f!>wmsuifill<3U)«dba a 



ira T^'T^ 

all peoplsMwnirTnsfasK^p ^ ^ 


€\ « 


rs C « • "V , ^ 


^ closed whoUa by atones abricte 

vuhQl& ■ttiC- CentioLgem aHaihscl 

Rte«i R5iTR^l^T^ii«i=g5TiTW 

rgs^siofS. -ft,ee!epl>ttnVomedeAknea<>fB>in''^''^- ^ . ’ * 


fl<355T I ‘ iiftsBaqT ^laesr ^iaffr ci«it ’ i 

5i??if%^a5rT ?:tr3iciraT: ^ifirawr: i ^tr® 

%3itj^ 1 * »i^ «f^3Si5T^^5Rt'i®*i®=ig ’ *if§[»ff 1 

sej^Cr 5nsi5«r^v \ i " t^s^m?. ?iin^ g^n^ci:^ 

=51 cl^i; 1 ^ ^T% #ra: I I » " =5|55?T®®I^5IPcT:a- 

f^^sr »i»4 ^’E^q|i5i«s=ci?;rafra^i# gie^T ci«it «?:?aa i=i%^5i q:^5r ^ 913 ^ 1 
a^ ^[-5 'SRs 59Tfi% ’ 51 % ^“ir I ^n^ga^qt- 

Tfa% I " Ifsr^i'a't i ' #sit^ 

^621% ’ ^fci (sal^n 1 i%®i: qiwfoiT: gif»i»-35i*n'Egr- 

l l^tf^i SJta-.'CT®: 1 1 fgT^=9i 5iu%g ^EH. ’ 

^t^nR: I «ciw iq^arc 1 qfe ^graf^lg ^iqsra'ti^ s Tt’jfi 

gRaj%t Htg^egJiswiggmw ^canf^ 1 ^ifli: i n^q^^'r 

TRrt^: » “ *1*^ ^iinsira ^ fgg^g aig'^qr: 1 g n^jqgi^giiq 

aTfiqgftsr^nw?^ n ” qra^i*^ 1 ^r«i fqc[R<inq^ \ qisr^ffes: "Jr^; 1 

~7^% f%%- 1 ¥fn5=g^q. V fn?§K, 








splashli^Soun^ 

BF^^Ti^cr T^^rmsr: T^r=^ ^Tg^gg<q r^RPT rsf^i^ie 
^ ^ ^ ^^: ?a^?Trq5ig: R«ig% I 


<; >«*ibnflSL»wdft©M attewbcj^of y«*ryiep*( 

^5[(5|RW«I 55ig^ I 






I g^^=E05^«i^'?«aT^- 

K £f^he<wifi« 

^»nner»p<*» <f), to be*a»«J««*a pamlTt^Jojj^^m irx^rei-t S*****^ 

r?f5Hg5)^^aS5\^r55ia3iS^®<ZTrE^o|£«tt»mS . Mho^tvt&Mf^^ 

_ifn^ ©ngetttjw cm o ppur nt%l — T 

I fra T ^RT I g^T^lR^«l gsr 


Who coalc^ie^^ ml sdi^ 


^c«T 




ra^^f raf^fqrq ^ i ^^T?ii5[qi5- 

B 9(Ti^?T[€fg— g ^^l7'^ f%( 

=i %^5r m^qra b*, l ¥ra^r?i«i b l[gn% | 
% ^Ig g^q *" f%f%^qt=q^ qfg- 

! fra I ^iv^\ \ j|rRi i 

I qqi^5T%q ^q?qq ^^ra: 

^ % %qi ^Tsrtqrqf srrqgr^ 5ri%?r ^flrq 

q'cT: SEwt %q q’Eq' ” I STItfe^ 'tlSTsaf®^cIJ?. I %5IJ1I5E 3TI^- 

I f%^T5®r f^i%cq I 3T5f5i: %r^ gcf qtBgffrcqsf: i i 

* ’ 51 % ^r 6 r">IT I q^JTffjq: I 

q?qwir 51 % ^qf %: I *1 f^fTifiqr mqoir’ se^^iri i ^n%qir sri^sgT^n: 1 
sspgq® frcwvarn | gjog: sr^rog: | ' sjogTs#^ 555 % 1 

5iq5T«^ =«r ^ qieEsft I qT®^5^ ^ 1 % qiq^ ( ‘ %IdsI?cTIc%^ ’ ?J5r 
^<»s*ti5q^ q(«5i5^swr»»nH% earre^R? fi%^cir i ^qaiiir^ 

51 R y 3 TTq?ct*Ti ^TRiTciqR: I ciqraT^ q^< 9 ^q^q'rqi«raqi%@rqq[^ I 

3n%5jq5» ^ siraq: I q;^^^r%F^siT^ i i 

' =gt»-- ^ ^ » ^r^irsi i ei§r^|^,^:qt , 

^ ^5?r---^f?oTs. ^ ^ 'n?*mTT. v>sjr. ft’^, ^ a^^- 

vs fnsrf^. « «rit3^5qrir%* 







tfte,4;^)5ss<^c»cirfcneK ihousands cf toitW/ghts ta^fng! wicJte 

toKieoatoinmotfoj-yoHrcItf/raf. This oiialnnioftt of mij 

» f m I ^ r%^ wmm ^5[r^?c — ‘ 371 %®^! %i%:, 

no obiccl: of v^r JBwwence cioesrifc wtshtosto^ hw. 

th€ oitlw Qf l:he W5fti^c«W>l>e^nsQydl . 

f«rT5iqT% \ ^ ^ nfraef _fg 7[; ’ f% ^?7HT«r w- 


^«imX I 


wHh a ^rtlve motion. ^ ^ 

g;ra^£lowl:f^nwShM^ . . etCLif , 

R^Hqiqr ^ 3. cC«ITOqT57 I 

nera lessiM pometled h>mj«itf»J^bws ^ -v 


cis ct5r %%3^'ni i \ i%5i- 

#5<%‘5RT*5 ?n si^^i: i^^n^rf ^fitr 

3F5^^TWl|l^aT I r%5S^>t T%5%55l^ I « ^Hq^TT 

' ’ ?i% Jgqre: \ sr^anuT^rtr^ Brf^pjqRsr 1 fJiT^s^i: i ^^t- 

i arsira^^s^ic^qjl. 1 araan: I 'ar^r sar^» 
q«qqgtl^^q=qan^. » sr^RRrt^f^qTqq^ i anqx'nf \ 

f^tq?[renj. 1 arttaraf 1 «d- 

I aimf?T 8Tr^^rqr5Rq4^: i i 

^«j!f =q =q i snoqiFcqr^^q^q: i q«ari5?Efe?jq^ xotw: i 

=Trar qrf^ i 511 ^^ f f^crsxRTwin » ‘ JF^qgx^iwTra'ir 'ar * i ‘ §n%i5i- 
5055qT ‘ 3^q§f^^a:aiTqtrT =q’ q|r 3 TRi STfif^Wq: I 

§T%!TOiTO^ qr ^^Tar ?Tan i q i f^arqmi^ ^‘r^sarr i ^qr 
«rf^ q^rq5Ta[qqqfq%: ' ^q"ir i Bi%t5r^i5icTqT qi^f^ arf^f^i#- 
qqrafif I q?fqari sriqt^q i ' ^aan 3Tqt®ii=ci^ ’ fqsq: i asia;^a[^i^: i 

qiT5!5[<^ anr^o^: I qSfXrqf^^ol: §5ltf ^pfS2i: I T^5l|Y 

1 0Tsrfia[, g5qr^cq«|: l ‘ ^ajiat * \ aTT«T?:PgR5q§<»W5arra;!^- 



. ^ mr*-. V 





C4 


T%qF: I ^ ^Tf ^F^cnqn 

a««* yoif « vfir cJiana ios^emf^ person pb^. 

^ 5T5f: ^ff^^i^'r^g: ’ fM I afF«r B\ ^ra^r 

-._ a>««pwort«fiuif»«s^ Jute«a» - -r IT 

rv SPwiWTfceTfpi c io^bfchfoilftfuiB^jgr^ 

ip'tif)/s IS Jfot someFxibn'c ^ magtc of liitesorf -fcH 4 » r hnow toe 

‘ H?r^f 5 th qr^ q ^1q\?ris5i I 

%^ci^ I ^qq ’ fi% fq^-qcq \ 3!^ qi^ 

fjf^qi^qiq q^tqq^'qjf^q qqq«q q^qqi i%t%- 

whOKuMSefcotlibcrfaj HtrfOttdJ 

^q ^qiir^ qq^qr ^fqqqr f qTq#riggTfqq?^qq>^^ - 
qiq-qrq^qr qqfqpafif^l^^i^q^TBT q^qT^qn^qi t%^i- 
fqi^q^qiw^Tq^q ^T^i^cq^iqi^sTiq^i eTq^qjqcqiq % ^f^qq- 

^tsamt^mta pm-^ied ^oJtfe ic^a.lr tivf s cxexidmial m^etiii^ 

qqq^q qTn'^^^^5Fai5jf?^TT5i^%qqqr qrat ’ %m \ 

" ~ *oH<“^afc bailed lysUp^TTfrEi^tilonu. ^ 

qcqiitir^ T ^qq^qTc^qirqiqq?^?q =^ig^; q^i^- 


l'^crr*i5I5[ar: l l airar^ar SRf^ \ aTR^^Isi, =^^r%q*l: I l^^TT: 

^!5fti»i I HToi^rij^i ar^ra « 

5qq,« ct cif >TMfr< ^istt 

5i«rr 55rafq5^ si^spcn i qg 5 fi^ i ^s: i i 

sntflrq: ^!i 'srlii i ' ^ silrt ’ 

qrqa; « ai^u 3T \ 

I l%^rcIT q^5I»JIT afs^rT ^qisgjsrr l ^TcF^Sst Sf^Si^ar qi^^i i 
\ ^i^riI?I^T''^5=r a3:g^§r^^ \ I esiqtiqT> 

?qfq I 3?^aiTJ i 5'^qyqfi: 9jT9q?*a«r art 

-qTqq ciaiT I f¥%'J^5BqL « qi'SST^r^ 561%^* 

I q^q q=a3t?q'ti% qi^r { i anapac- 

q%: gqq^: 1 ^qq^afJc^sir 5Tqqa'lT%; mi stF^I^tRS 5[»n*«8^ t 
aiq? > Sft^*- qf^rfii: » qr?iTq: » ‘jtq^f^qdsTqr: ^rsT =q =q 

? srqpaqi ‘ ’ i?iro 'jo fo. ^ cfresn^q. ^ arqrsqq. 








^ „ tl»llfltfitu«iij union of tn^Jt5 fca>(^« resuitt 

fcqf^i^F?T f 1 % ^jara r^% fq^=q^i 3 rf[^- 


^ 5 Er m?frq ^eri i 

5f% «^f5it;i; fi^r f^li Ji55i3?i=^K?T sri*? re: \ 




__ , 3frOT I 

^TS«n=^=^^ * Tiqrsf^ ’TRWqgi I%HqT55qT 

^r fir^c^TF^r^sg- 

^^EfRt I H ‘ r%s^ 

I ?r*T^qr^»T 

1 ^ 5 ^!^ 5 r ^ 

jj j\ cis^pi^f^aja«a - 

^m*, 


msm 
^T^f§:a^ ’ |T^ 


^ ^nnyortlySiAi 


T 




cts^ nji ^ ‘W emaai^m^ afaneuro m, '«' 


"C < m»OiFL n 


\ sr^ arrf^q^iin^l sgr \ ^4 ai|^^ ^ 

srtTerTf 4«'^'4 I ^cierflr \ 


^WI 
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a,af q^yq. * t^qf^^. 1 grsrf^ar ^fi^a; ^gifg? ?iar 1 

? 3T'Hi:a^'!S. ? aar^. ^ qsar#. v fa. m sri^sra. « isffi^*rwWSt*#rt, 
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£ot cja 

3R[^5r^?l ^^^\- 

SVmm ?f?T^3JTr%TT5T ffq^STMSJl^ I 3=f%q *Tf^ffIT ^T^l^ggcl- 

^ '% n^j^rtiJWirtHiScs -f- ^ ^ 

‘ ^ =^rg q^4r ^rT%ngr sg»^^q 

\ 3gigi»Trjq«n’^q?c i 3«n if i ^ m 

cr _-4>>e»tIlr4h^»«‘**’^ rtoM'Kxir ^ 

^qtiii^, ^ cq^ ^cqg^=pq% , ^ Tg[#gg3S3R 

^^§9 ^ Sl^'nST^, ^ % ajfaiT^ q^flf, »lfT’ 

uaKf^ii^ m'veroiim^'te me to I'nrTtosfc 8«!*ts *■ _ 

, =i *iTfi^5r^T«i’s^^q?fCr^w> ^ qrq^:y sm - 

sa«Tf^ I I fi*lH 

alievn _ <-v % rv**^ "N . condetands. 

qgJtRl R, 3R[1 t^ 5 5[?a?iTR, ^ 

qfH*TR^qn^TTt«n%, fi^f^ *Ti2'Tf^[%, ^«ii 

^05^qH ^IrqffgTR 5 It1^?15^T%, 

auU^Ms p»Cla5w^iflWl^rtMJ»Cttl»C 

si’q^Rr ’TfHW I ^f«l*lTf =^l’Jiq=«r: 

— ‘ T%TrfrRT3^f^%lq«q? ra^it [ 5;T%on 

» |f% I jTf^t 1 3if%^%sfq 


n«wef(rsfaens c c BWho tsJfciepUn »o»>«^ - 

’TT%^ I ^Riq^ 

|q: ^ ^=^^c!:. I ^^3 1 cnst^?!^: I 


3^a?{s^ ^t5f I aT%*i^r I ' Ijculsf^TTgr g’«r% ’i# 

(%cil¥I5T£l5RiI%'5rt?iq’?cii'% I '' aTl3e^<J?V?3q^q/^ ' I »I?q?qT' 

Ptrifr^rq^qi^sf: \ 3Rrs»^J7rJTJTra*:q*TiDii?^ 1 5Ti%%ql% srq»ioTai% i jraj^rqf 
I 'Efl'Jjq^T iflf^!JII^«B^1r I f%fT?(raq3q#% % cfSIT I 
I Wq5?^Sy|«^aT: I ^wn %f^: I a!j1%5ft^SR?tg- 

5%T^ I 8iqf^??r5Fci aTi«ir!F5r: I spgq^rt srqTrspTTf^^iii ^=?RTfir?q’*qr- 
5T^: I f%^l«rr: I »Taj;5?Rnr'»iqr'ar: i 5r^ i ‘^r^Tsf^sar#^ 

I ^^*rcTr«Ee[*:^i5irf^?!i I f^qr: iiiresr: \ Qmaq%sn?iTfir«nc; \ 


? arsf^. =? SFfaq^:. ^ f^Tgl^qfTSPlf^s, V 
jr:rrwwqq1>TJ. m src5*n^i^. 
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#’T^rR^ ^ ^«^^s^qcr i if sqmr^c^qi^iqcm- 
^Cir ^sil^^^flCTqi ^l^t, 

=.-^,ft. 
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=.--^‘ft £tpqij>ordtf& S g ^. \ ^ 

_5nB:, ii^i'iqiqmfrmr w^^^nm^if^Krisr, #giooi^m- 

• adttonscf^iotfjan^molt ^ , 

fiTfmmq^F^^^ mTr=Eii§^R, fRoi- 
jiq?wTq?iii^q%5i ^^?i^Tq5ii^i%??r, qq5cqi5i(f|?qi%jq ^«i^q«r- 
^^laClsi^Wsif fqm^^q^fII01TaiI#mq5a[, mrsitafi- 

aofljfdepcc 

^sTR^qspHwi^, 5icq5fi^J%5rmsiF^i% srs* 

'** -v ryvieals'tbft \witt'*|? [ ** * ^ y I< 

®iqqqr5I?Tmq^«rRISqRqi^q[qf%q?I?4, 


I ^ivifi sm^R: ?Ijff ’ ^ I f^J5q«rR<^y- 

f*ri^5i^I^I^: I arii?'?^ 5rf^0WqY5i4^ ^srfJiq^ I s^TiSram. I ' 

521^^9-531% » ^rH^cESf;: I * f%%s{§rr sa^iarr qisf 
grqqri^BqT^qg^ I qOgqr^S!rf%5%fI?IIftS2T<Cf;iig|Cf^q^ )| » ’I'sigs^t I 

^Tfarr qrqfl: i ^fq^TRqgq^T^rqrtt ^i asn i sansj-iifr 
%5fn I ^^qqsqlg; I %% qrg; I ‘ %^(is;q*nqiqwtfii ®q[p» *iqt^ ' ??% 
\ ff%: I ^i=fqiqf arl^iqin I f^nw 

fiqg: I %l'gclR ?lf^qTarT^ I irq^S^oaffi^Gf: | qtrq^ qg: j 

' arqq: ^qrgqq^T ql^S^SJqqiW: ’ 5cqf%qRf^??lWf3l: I *« 
^rajq: I * tSI^qt fq?: » I ^rqqr * ' S[f% Hrf%«: \ 

srasaff % srralq^r: i if^w:»T<»f iqjqr^Itqiqsi*!. \ ©rq 

qiT^FcRfJit-* i^q*%q|5!jTl5(X ^ ^?q^[?«nqqlR qj: ig^qiqrarPl S3fq% 
(^|Bi%qI%% ¥rar#qqr: I Hc^#: ^ q qr%qf q%q: ^i63|f5;r ‘qii 
^s%q oq^q qgfr% | I WST.^qP^ 
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rtf f^OAfTtoof WOi 
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^tl^fn^I^oiii;, ai^'TOT g I 

we^iiiK y(&ia th^tfiuf't. 2?f®atp»tete ^w^oiiboocl 

rtT3Fqiq^iTTS':«(*T«r*^qr: ^qi^rqi^of, q^qrjqqH:, 

" ^ tT«e5oj^;»c«ow'i^;j^PWliy§^^ vs^eleMcrnc&aw 

«!m]ls5I3M5» 

nlE oKBK^ilwope fi»r eio4it.ena 



f- at<5EnoSl.ty»f»«n=‘' ^‘HAvoar ^n™ 

m?«Tifqr^5i^i»i^^iq5«T?f’eq55CrqTqf^ J.^ qpsiq 5?r^r- 

^ ' soeHe£Hwjnis»na<irKi!llawt44i^'#»«c5 (tt^jA ' 

?^^_^nM3?T?®WT^^^^WT^q^ir^q^oit^qB!§3SHip^^ 

. rv C ■J^r^ -s . . CMticj Mias ' 

^f^r%5in^s[^iq(q^r#q3T^'3rT, * 

.•.f—L. <uit*t/>ji r&-_ cjS- 


ob|e*HoJsems^« s&»<*^.. 




la^^'JiR.^qa^^'nTu i53q5s^oiTg-9TqiEt.i®i*i55i*rq.q»iiq«* 
f%«iq1q«5Rm#Bijf^cqr3i^ \ '^^rsq^sBm^ar 1 ejnrggiq a*$iqi 

^npi €5^ 5lfiNiS I wA \ sftf^t I aRl«’0’^: 

qeqtRmqq. » qtoftqmsf5m?rsftq?*rJ^ 1 '*Tmr*mT^oi*iRRnq%^: * ¥f!» 
jjjprr I gwi;55: ^*1 \ 3«^: Wfl;,’ ?RRw:: i w^n^rf^snq: i 

ItRij, \ 51R spqr^f^qsjfH \ 8?558tTq^R?:snaqii%: i 

srrHW qT95!R3[. • gtR^>2f%: i ^s^jrigqq: ^5?*r ^*Tiqran. i 

j|^WT‘5ft^«i=qsj^i I «TT 2 # 3?®i^f «r: t qrWstftf^i 

«treqiqf wiqm 1 «riF'^ qqq: i ^<r f*®! 1 1%: i 

g?gfi?i*iii \ afqTsflqg^Koiq. i «R»!«r q^sr % wmr »r5i<3qjqqw^ %i 1 
qw(^rqi«r«nqqi^'>n;^ > q^qtqqr 1 5!m%«q»f! i ' q«B5Tr^sf)sq- 
l!%** 5 W*R: I <gcr?j?q sqr*i: sienwH. \ ‘qiq«q^ wqq^iwjr ^iq?q wrraqr*’ 


? 3tPiKi^». ^ viff^cwrq. sftqfrqr. v q^Tsqq^Tio. h qtqirr^q. % srsqssqia;. 
>* arsnsq. 
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ST ^ f% I TT^'?^?[I 15 ^lrqTc[^^n *19- 

-« ^ ■*’ -^ ^oei«witi4;niwar«auij,ircfnii 

q ^^99 \ 5 ^ 9 ^! T 9 S^ 9 *IH 9?9 5*199119 \ 

„ eittsBji tuWtu*’ woboJMi^ ip m >^<ttiU vji^ - rr oAttft ^ 

99« 9919^^991 9 9i^qr91=53s[];9gtJlT9I9l9S 1 99199^- 

59 I 

9T9599K9T993[9*59m 99r9^W9t'TT^Sr9«T*9<9 . ^fTT 

j ' cU0o.**2*’*«*^ 

99199; 'Tr99I»’5^^599|59i: ^ ^q9f9R9c99l%: I 

hc($iRteic0tunr« — 

9 S[^ 9 T§ 9 I 59 I 5 ^ 9 ^ 99 r 9 ^ 9 ^ 5 S[; | 9 ( 9 lf 09 - 

193 95^9191 919 * 3*:9959 | 99 ^ f ^I^ 9 r 99 ; ’T[ 9 #T 99 TW- 
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ithemt»igu«<tfcfrEtapis 

951^9313^9^ I g?9^I^ ^Irr^ 9T99T'9Ig5i999; 
3^93 39^T 9^f*T: I 9^9191(9 999t;f 99lf^ I 

«!9^qT^9[5r9: ST^gr^ 919 ^ 991 ; I ^99l599r 19f^'9T 99 - 


^ «5l^Rr^^9 f%¥im5dT5S5ll’ ^gqojT I q[^^^0lf^[?2r’l: I 

sig^*n 5 tfrws^H. 1 #En^ gfsirfirsHii, j ^fq*n%jT«gq 5 Bi*:« 9 )RTf^ \ 

aWR: I 5r^TiaraRfi%^I^9, 1 a^ar; RSfr: \ f ^ ^ stig f ^ 

R»T^I599^ I I I cP=3t(B*rear: <&HTq?iar! I 

ci?R* 4 ^ 5 t ^Kssrifffr ^isrtiRifJr i 9 Ti*!Si 5 ciwTTRRRiqr«ir- \ « 9 >iflf- 
R^tT »l*Tri% I aarqg^f^ z?r 3 f 5 f^TT®J l f^inw \ 

mfl^WT T ‘ fq^ fqsmi^ ' ? 59 *R: \ ‘^% 3 raRT ’ ?f% qT?i r 

'g^t^9sni^qrr:' ^awt: I ar^^: \ ^rsrTRJT: ^t«(tq5T: 1 'anarraiT 

fR® ’ ^Rren?g[: l qR*fl# R^TSsTraT \ 3 T^^lR 5 *:f^W 9 T 9 TS: I 
R?^: 5 rr«rr: i (^#qT ??q 4 : \ Rf^Rfrq'q q^'giq: i qi|r«iif »n>ir: ' 5 n*:« 9 iT£ i 
* sqrar sjf^ * ^^q-griR! 1 ^iTfrql'iTt c[%fli:^!s«nHfRTiTT*fn=i;. i 

? %q^=na;. ^ ^rgfnnqfr:. v ^wwjscwsffw®. srqfRq^iTPT:. 






sr^rf: | ^o;g«n^^i5i’cnT§t 

5^^gj: SR^TS^f^Hn:, 5qi3rr%% ^mm 

'TT^'^:, |s^^’s(y|t^^q^n%^^rt%Tqf sritn^i^f^: 

3#T^: 

«Rre^^r%:, 

^ r-v -V <5. thrtt;t«%a(V« - ^ "^*'" 

^isf^qn»i[ ^mix 

^%\^l, «5|T'^qrr^#5q ^ 


?rc 


^i^:, «f|T^qrTOn5«T 


§cq(q5tl?fl^j qqiq^i, ^qsi^Fq I%^5i%^2 


'?R)»i(^: *iR<*? . *. I »r^«oOT: nsg[WT==i! ?5«r^: » 'qf^tqgnqr: sa^pig’^ftT ^??r: i 
aif^tii^ f3tft*rarq«f^: I eT5iq<«FT5*nT5 aTf^»Jiq3<q!: j qwswrr'^gqswf^ 

\ ^?«r5l 1 ?ia <353g[5c^$l 1 sr^ f5t?TqV »twe i 

^qqflT*i^: ^fesiqi^: \ y;t%r: qi%^l: \ i^m- «5^R: I '<0^ 
<§%S[f%«5at3rr: ’ ^qq?:: I #r f%9?c: ^^<^9Tr 

aiw^ ^ qiq^'eil ?3qT \ QigqTgnS^nuft I arq^I^ 55^'’^: I 

^gqj^'Siql’nqrd^: i qqoiqsq qf^qqqc i sr2:^qaT% q sna(%!RT: \ %qf 

SRaFtT 5 #h^ I ^ctTsftRr 3TTt^c%q4: I §-.qcn | '^T50[T5<^ q?:«I?[- 

<«qL' 5[f«S[ =»isnnT \ qnd \ fsl^rsqqrcft <cticC q^^qq 

f^T 1 5Rrr?qt qfs^n^rrq^isswRRn" IIT^^srq^dlr i q^qfiSri^ qt4ir% 
i5?q^r:i^55§^c.| 5nq?TOTW[.3 aqfS^ftq 5iiqqt aiq^^^qs^: \ aqrq^l: \ 


? ’iqiatta iqqr5». <? ■qwjiPT. ^ q^TT. v q#»?<«m<TS?q. '' #f»<ir. 
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A aii£cstralj'i^«*6r ' . catts>Kii)^ivn3mihtffm}^r.^fii^>t^- 

g^rjsgfiq- 

^R^^IcqS:, 

kingof haiingtiJtaaJ 

^«T _.5»r>Rr ,^rc^rfrFi5?i^RtnT 

hSvin^^« - mobilise 

I g? ?^rgg^ig?q?g«nq?^qq T ^»T(*iqi=^ ^^l^il3i. 

I STR^f^R^I { 

^ ^ ^»s4kisfl»KsaBi»« - « -v. 0 -v^ 

WspT I WT ‘qT««i<n B[R- 


Q . pa*rwvi*d^aiiti<^ 

^xPqif^qT | 

w^iT m ^ig^iR 1 f%*i?q^fri ^asqi \ »t?i 


f u5l5 




^t«iTfr I srjqqrqRt s^Mqf^qs^qqjfsTfgqiarnit f^q^%t«^5qi??^f^w4: « 
5tw^rai?S|||r^t% qT^q?arqr?fl iir^??R^qf<Sr: » aqr^sgi^^^ ^sstT^srq. i 
' sqrrSr ^sir^r; §i'^:’ i;f^ i ^ssfqriiciif^i g^iq-Rf 5n5rr5i!gp5qmt 

*10^«lf5r '^®wqq;fi^^=q%: I arqjqq^f^i^qi^S^^s^: I * q^^T «iq2in% 
qaqTq^ 355|» \ gqfg i ^q^TSrfbs^: i 

^rgiq^q? 8g?Td*li \ filqTW15Wl.l WRqV %qs | 

f§W| I '?fl^'JII qsSf^l qr?tq>j: ’ S[f^ ^gRFcfl \ sr^rf^ \ qiqqiwil 

‘ qraqTfqt qqqg: ’ q^tqr: « at59T5f q^f^TW I ^q q<Tq^- 

sfirf^ vfSqq*^ q^ i wtfirqli'^ q’crqi^gn i ^rtnffqq i 

«3gq^*r: I ' qjfl q^^f^gpwruj,’ ^cq wq ^ qqq^ t 

l^flsar 5cq^: I aiwfSi igjfi^ i amqqras^qf ^s^iqgcqmrqiq^ 1 <«45JT [ 

? HfqwNR^'A^s. ^ sT^qqwl-:. ^ ^Tfrirr. v^^qrq. HgqsrfSV:. =qT«ra’(?ir. 
qijfTqTq;. 




^ g I g[S[|qT g^i'g 

gWtt^ i ^ =^r^«TH^r^5m*Te^*iRr i 

3?4 fsf^ ^ f^5r^ [ afig^^T sqi^TO 

qgg; ^ r«i*?5q aj^tr; > { ^s^t =^ 1 ^' 

srr^cOiKcqfeg^^^T %: gis^f^ ^qqgr^^tTqct i 

eiq^qmr qiq-q^qi qq^rfuasa: 

qqqg I qe^qR«i qc^^aqf^qqq^O'qqjfqfqfgq^ w^j 
qqw q Tqq'^q ^[q i ^^q^gtiqi qq qsqTq^^iqr^ q-- 
'sqn^ ’ ffq ^^Tsw ^ggaT qqqrp^^w! 
qi^f i gqgiq'qjq’s^^qq^ I q€rq q qia ^qqqqi gqq i ^iq- 
^qi^^^qiqq^ qrqffcq 

3iRq«rFq> qi^l# ^gi%q; % feiq|; ^qq qi^qq 
qR8wqq^oiq^%q ^qiqqi q^iqqit^qTqqql®* 

qfRfr qgqqqRiqf qq^^^ s^qr qiRqqi 

I a,^|?l5 q^t^fg^rq 

■9rr% Rqq*?^ qNfqr \4\ g[ RrqTs qq i qfqrsQiqqf^sqj^^i-j 

5?qq?qq \ R’^icqq^r qqr ^ gqRqq^aoqqrRqr ^t^qrl 
oqiTT^?i qr^%'^qt?ft5T | q ^rf^r qsqr- 
s^qi^B: — * qrq qr^qi' ^^gTs^qr ^^qr qq ^iRqqq'rq 

3q'i%«r«?R g^ssrisaq. i ^gq^srqfrrf^ i sr^adtejarTtiraFftf^jr i 

srrqftf^cJT: l l 5Hl|sft?fr%tIliTl5iq^3^<nTat. \9Tqitfr»l ^- 

^ciq.1 qqw^ srrf^^or sr^rqjTS?®^^ i » ^i^-. 

^gsiW Tql; 5PTTsig?5^: i 3rqgqi%?r«^g. ! tarrg^rar ssiqsfiqisr 3CW'<Ji > 
g?T?n?^^q?4 l?qai: i ‘ »ir3^?5#i£3n®aiscgrf!!iT: ’ qfSif 3 ?^ 

5cqqq q 1 aT^8“qT^5nsq«=qTf?qr g?frcai4: I qsqii qqaiifSir«Bif^«»iq. 1 

? ^t^R^o. q sqyfjqiqs. n qq;^ v q-sTiw^ ^TOqcSia:. h ^f*iRfti^ir. 
^ snror. v® <? affSFrqf^Erac,. t sTqw’T. 





^Icira:’ fT^ I 9?^ ^ f^pwqia^ 

^qn%i^ I 'ii^=^rJ:t%[^ %qqT^te^g tig ^if%f^- 

ft«r»Tisq gsirR ^[srq^qeqTcr^^i |jiHq*nTH^iC I ^re'n*- 

mmiqtT%^^q qrR ^ra^iq: 

arffcT: I cqqqi^qm: ^OIRT^ I^^iT^OT^ 

qq^qi^l ‘ ^It^TS^ qmi ’ I cqq5=% q?TtS3#TTPl— 

‘ qi2i%q5i^q qf^t |f|aR 

arar ^mi ’ 1 1% i ‘ «iirqq?i?qi^r»Tg^^r 

m^m^i ’ fit I ‘ 

5^iwir qjcia^t it^T ’ fit { 

‘ ^ q^ 

qftsiqq^g; ’ fit aitfriq ‘ qsqq^^ar ^q^qg; ’ fr5qi%- 

[ gmiqr%#r ^ sfii^qa^iT^ # 

e 'q cqiq*. i ■qT%^r- 

i%q=g; \ aq^n^qr^-q^ fq'sq^i^qtsqqc^ I ^ 

fxqT ^qq, sr^q^iq^iqcqq; #iqiqi^ f^’s^lfRfq R^- 

cqtqi[%i5irqT^it ^^i^cq ^iqiwRq qeqTRq<q ^^?icqq^ 

qTq^t'H =g^oiTin%ii*^ I ^1% 3TT¥fr<T5q5Tr^ i ‘‘ arr^ft^q# ^qiq ' 
I qjrfiwq.1 fqqrei fErr i itsjr^oi^q 5^«T<Ttq^ i 
r%*ttaTr I q% fqg;: i ^aq^iiiq: qq^ «r§ f%«: i ' qrt^ 3 

=50% qqij. ’ wat: I ' ^3qqf^<sqqiqf%52iq% ’ ^ «I=1[ I sisqt 

l|€tqt f^sqsTTfigf: I I arq^q tqJSIFfflC. I ^qwqW: I 

^q qReie^q. I ' gltq qftl^^q. ’ ??qq?:: I f^^55JlP?q 

f^c^tsr I ' fq^55r^;^q^» ’ qi=f^ I fati^ I^^SlfflEr I 

5a:«iTl!?q 5# ^qi I 2S^q I ' sas5l5qi^ ' ff% 

si'f. I qrqtwrla ^qq%g i ci^q qf^^q i aqfJi^q qttq i 

? afift:. ^ ofii^rf; qrqqrrTot. q ^^qqqr ^grq r ^ q. y f%*flqlgrf l q qq;g ;^^ 
M ^o. ^ ^J^qiqo. arqf^qq. «? qrqs^tf. 
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I %Krafr(?»i 

«jgg(|q; « ’ fj% I 

f 5qMc5l=^ ll¥l«lI%^t*T^: i f% ^ 1 

L< 

5l=q[0^jfif ?ftlT »F:5^IR5n 

ii%ri%Tr^T 2% ’ I — 

‘ ^»^^sii%qTqT m^i f%^Rq 

Slfqr^c?! I cTf5H%»Tcq *?5I#f ^ 

2^: f *TRJ SiTlf^’fl^^I ?I% 

qq^qqr ^*9%q ^ qi^q** — ‘ ^-qqqfq^i^q., 

#SR m^i qf^q q q^^i^qqici, i 3i?j g cqqr^^^iRoqqi- 

^ odrotju^isi^tohci: ^ 

gq: ’ I ^ qqt'^: sjfj^r srfqiwrf^qc^qrq i qq^qq 
q?«qiqqi^[ q^i%^<qAql4^w m qr^f q^^Rcqi ^qr b 
q^r% g^ ^ \ ‘ b ^qiqqT%qf i^: qiqrqq^q qqq 

q«iRq H\^m\ ’ \ qq^ ^qmq ^iqiq%5*=qm m qi^i 
q'5q(%qj I ^ B q^q^q^qf q T^I^Riqf 

wqf ^?f!?^'lqf q^q%sqqf^cq?§ j ^^: 5r=qo^q4^ m- 

i^qq - — * Qiqrqsfi^^ ^mq: I q#%q ^4i^|sqi ’ 

ff% I qrq^i«iT ^rqi(%^^q=53>^ %5^q ^qqrqr^^ 5^f 

Bnw?n^qf%5PFq«iiq:. \ bjustc^^ ®nsfqq!foi « «€tq433Tf% \ ' «f^f5jq- 
eisfiqiPTgJir =snt^)r %q: qqt: ’ i scq^qdcqqqjit i ^sfiol i 

gwrapr^q^f^gfTxl^Sf I aT!»^^3qT^l^»»ir I aTf^cW<qif»^Gq%, 

®iiq: I ‘^3T«T* W5i: » qsftq qf^«q I ^qr qi^qr i arq^^jq^sr i 
I ft«n[Js<qTqjq. i q^ai: i 

aaqift I 15 <V aif|: I qqq5r^^f^?ai4: I 

f 3twiqi«<§w(| aimi|w«c- i ir’(w«Tr. i ?«rsw»3[. v 


O k 


tak&octfstatm- r-. \ 

*lT^cqT% I 

^^3 R^^3 qi’Tfzg^fa'si Rfgirs! 
%5fi^*Il?T I ^ ?:i'5?rf^3[q3qi^q qi# % flR- 

I ^ m^\ qqr sqRi^qqT I 

^T %«( ^?ei qs:^c,T[^jf[ g^q I%5=rifq^r^q5^q q5I?q^l * 

I 3’^‘TF^^ se T9S3 * ?T% J 

« ^T^^Rqra: 5iqi^s«f^r4 q«?if%[%^»?3(%€!S^ I rr- 
5iTe4?ir-‘ qra^^TRrg: i 3ir^- 

ETfF ^,^ t| H I ^ 

*fT% qg^crliq ^ qr*T ^ng, n 

q?f : I qts^qr: qra^^Ri: q I 

»iq q^rm^q^q qf q qq q fq^R sf^t)- sj^er- 

£I?qrqiq l^l^^qgl^Ocl ‘ qqqsf, «?qq5;q^|j I 

aiqiqisq ST^sqq^iq; I 3?!^ qqqi: ^qjt: q f% ^r% 
q qi ’ I q^xpq: — < qj^q^ilfq ^qfq ’ f % i q#q 

^ qrqqqq^ i q ^q^q^qr: qRi«q^qt m; ’ 

aifl'srrzriq: i qti%?qsfi i i ' I%»t^ ar?rqf 

^5»«q3ir qrqq, ’ ^ q51<ilT I ^^55t=qiTcr aTlf%0?i I 

f|sm^lqn[^i^ i qr«>q i ^ isSt^i; qr^srf : i afqg 

ciqT I \ 3q(%i «Bqaq.i qr^sr i ^efq?io®^ SFP®r’>iq« 

5nqii*rt*ni « e?f%q^^sm!BTqf% | qciq^qis^efrf^ i q^cregfft 
I 5q%« ^s^q. I qr»I%4 quqq. I ef^Eqt ^ qr^; I qs^- 
?jT^*TT: q?qq'. I qwiaqqqY qqr«Rq qtq: qi^Fq q'«3e?q^ qqr I 

I - H—.r 1 

f 3«r^isirrVi^urqr’K ^ ^i'-Tfrmfin^iflq. Hrf^iit^ | 34sefo, q 






i 

Cl 

# *I3=5^Tf^5flf 5|OTq5:q, ^%(q 

fl»T4ri^^ #Sq # qqi 

^ >s» 

fqfi^sq: ’ f(% I qqrsf^ q3;5^Tr^^T^w^''R?i%^i^q- 
Wlirnfl^ ‘ «3rqq^ ’ 1%*!^ qg«r 

q qrqqi?^* ^f^^: qqosqqr ’ # I 

#S^— < q;q f%S- 

c^qi^qqiq: ’ f T^ I * q^qg^ir^ ras ’ f m q 

qi^??q cT^sn^i^^Ti^ i>r%=^qqf^^qf qmr: „ 

srqogqqtPTqrq pq^^ -, 
qq; I ai3q%gm'^ § ^qq ^Hqi^frfqTl^q'lH qi^q 
^icqifTqqTqi^f^^fiq ^qqqjqDiq’4iRt^iqsT5[i'fi^q(^^q^^- 

Uy C 

^W^i^nq qc^^i^qqr^Tiq ^ qj^oiriq S^i^i^rqrqrq aq- 

«^sH!:i»t<Jl 8t^ W I I " *l®g q^g^jq^ ' 

5 ?qq?: \ 5 r^ 1 % *ar ETTl^ifr ^iiq, « 5 r>JW 55 ? » qjRfSrf^^qr^; I 5 afw« 

50[§Twrf5rf|^qL I 5craT55?5ir qr €i'i^5j=*Tf ^s*n^mf^cT ^5^ sqfw %ii i 
It# «sHrr aiHT fJi^T » 'fJt^Tf^^s^i^' « sii^rsiif^gqrriTiiq. i 
srr^Biqtfq i «rgpn*=^ qisriqg^ctfn^il. i aTTWi^rqo®^ qwqosq \ 

»tW%: I ' ’Tfq^T’53 ^ 1 srcRT gfli^[q[^» ' srr^i^ 

qta; ’ I BT^^r *i5t »Tf^^r • jRiqri qf%=50q:r^st i ' qrrqr qft'egrlt- 

s^s^ ’ ^srq?^ 1 ERtej^ qi5TR«3^ I BTsj^ifiiBneq ^ff^aqgsw f r^iq- 
I I »it3»Ti5Tq. I sTiqj^Enf^r ?tq5is?r5qfgq5E:oiri% j 

•apfifluif^ia^eTEr: h?it^'»wi. » qfn>i i as^lqTscjT^smqi^ i * qjqwjiqqstr 
’saiT srrqVgi* i 'a’qrsi't^ ‘qwri^K q5'«q?r it’ sjm 
W5i: I ' g =5R<nq54 fitlq 5!f%EW. I 

’q II ’ S[?q?^i I q«6^if5T %% ' «35*rrii q< 

51^^ 4sr«q^ ’ SE^^ wqfiqici; I I aTT«Crqrqr^% 

t q^s’TT’T. 5 ? '«nt=y‘-. ^qro^o. « 





sicg^fe si^r?? * 

cT^s^ifijI^t » fr?TfMiT^?3^ ’R^I^rgr^gg^I^ie: m^m 

{ afl^c^rq ^l^^^ 

‘ €5«i% * ff% 

%^^Rq[S'ii^?«Tr?i«?r ■^i^sii^R srr^^i sii^siv^iRerj 

®N^ MO •&S^ 

f qT^oi <^c^q§g^^I5!g;[R Ij^^^s^^crr! I 

^RfT-i*fm% Rmrrimsf?? *t«?i 

'«f G ^ 

5I^^^^«(Fl^5tlfI§[r< H^iC I 

1^51%: \ w§rrf^ » sqfl^q'snl i 'arn'^w- 

5rfR:* ^cl ^ig'HT \ fqsi?:’ fi^aTOt; I #!|qt?t: I *qf?flB®a|TS?lR#oi ;^5»T- 
» aTT«Bf^*i«T^%5T #5iqr5r n * s[f% i !a?«t<EiqTgs 

Si^ra: I *3^501^!^ *9^ * foR?!?:: I =qTq: » JT9Tl%rqTi5aTsqT«i *qrtr 

I afnqqT "qfq* I q'ss^as^. I ^^>1 !iyfSgfl[. 1 

» =qupfi3:^ ‘qi^srr^t ^?TftT: I ' ^Rti^Rarit 

^m:’ ^ 555rg«r: { q'tq^f# ^ 

9[^q: I- fss^rf^^ a^iS'MSjqnni^Jj^ < I f^qjisrmjj;^ I 

a?^aqr^«n«5!iT q ^pra: qRF?rw«rc"iqr^r arfeqjf^^ \ g[jRT5s^«TT stfliiss- 
q^T I aiqT=qtf^^^ g*q5(N[q%s^i: i sr^g'gr: Slrsi t 

af^g^ =q =qTf^5i;^[^’ ^ 555 ^ •» \ 'gg^r 3qrgp5s?:q:' 
q^q: I sr^r; qiqiwi: \ ‘qmFia^wqTq^jRqrq: f^r sqra; \ ’ I 

ai%% I ’tqra I q"qKft?aj^..^4f •^^ 1 'q*«rt ^^^Xi ’ i^q«cs t 

■** — -■ - ■ * wy ^w g iKt n ,„ i | ^ 

? qqrf^. ^ sftqrtCf ^ awsv^q; v qf%»r. 



«rg«T I ’I O'® 

d 

heifina putansilt<-*n ^rnirntmtiissMatim 

»T^i% 

BTcqeT*^5=ai^: B»T^clTB^l^r5fr q/f- 

fq5^r«( ^ttIi%: ^^^ Rqfqi ^il^ 

nm I aRgjf^^^aRfqgq gw ^xr- 

Bfr: ^fqia[9'i3qH^5=^B=qcB§«J^- 

g>Pi^i^ft'ia%<n«^t I ^ f^it- 

^xq^ig; < \f] {qJ^^r^TlB^Tr ^cjTHr^jqqi^^ 

^tt; \ |i% 

I ’ 3Trq =5r 

NO ''*V. •'J 

qf ^flr^T^g; | ^q#4 

g^TPqgfricri I * 9ii|T 

cqqiqf^r ?iiq: ’ ^cqsff^i-^r afiR^rq: i bt b ^Nw*Tt=q^f 

^^tqsficiTfSl qgT^lM *T5ii;5qr(^ qgRq?rifn% qgqiirn'St m 

qq>ar I q^f : I qfgqi% qi5i;qji^ \ '^^Fq f^apw virq^aqr « 

qaiqfy 5rSH^ i qa§^s^ ^'if^^'-^tqil. \ ai^^g^q; sRfe^sg^: i 'qwarFfif- 
«a^sq55: ’ l 'qc^f^tt^qt ’ ?1% I q?qq: I 

fsr sT’w \ qi^a": q^r: i i%<^fR^(r5=^q?q i arq^ q^q ^ i 

qr5-{t §qVqt qnfq# q?q I §^e qaqT!?iq4 qac,^a ^qa ^I’tqr 
^JgqT qr ?iw: qeqr qtarqr qiaq qqsa usq^ 

liq f^gds^q«B q:q qa^^q qg% qrapT^T ensqi I %crqqL « 

* ftqfeRg gqFqtJt %?r% ' IEf% Itt^qlr I arifraFcI sft^n: \ 9Tq> 

f qrri^Rsrr. >? q (%9:?nm#^. v q^nna;. h xrl?f<», *Fq, 
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c^T^r 5I=qogqjiaT 






'in^’T^g; i !T'^^[^r^ ^ qf^^rjjqg: { 

ir^t 5is5i%R[-3TR^«T%^Tf^'Tr'*?F3=(5rg%T^sqf^- 
crRq m ^JTsqqJTRT ^a^fTf | ^[ST^W^qf^T^q^ ^1% 

5iqiq^|: 5lRfI%^T^TcI^ I ^ =q 3^qcqfl% qsjl^ggqqtcq 
a^tf|%q qrsq^ri^ ^f^i^iqfoq-qRsJi I — 

r , ^ BjWdp ^i»ioAiae4K^ 

^’T^rg'JtrcfT; ^cqq qjq?^ I m RR«iqTs«fHt. siqrioT 

* — cn«iM OMK. cAkSJT tBHaJtiKe »r. 

,|iR^:, rqqfoiq; i q^r^q-sr^i T^^qsrqiq- 

q|-OTf%^^q: !51T%- 

Rf^qccrqj^«r qqqq^qRWg^qj^dTB I ^ =qi€fq%qi[i^- 

B ^mg^Hrfcqt^qRqifq^T qf^2%«r ^tjs: g?qRqq. 
qcqq Hq^F fqqqqi, b q^^g; ’ | aqq 

f^saif^^f f^ qtq^^ 5JTq^ [ srrqfgq St^ 

=q?T5f!gq ie(% \ I ^Jlis^qqqq *®Tq3F?qT I 

^Rrqrf^T% I qn%5 qrqftsiJi \ sF^tsq- 

^Sra^Tqr: 1 q^iwqs'qq^: l ‘ ^qi: saiq^qrqr fqifJTqt » 

f^q^sq 5r#^?[; igf^: qsqil-g-q^ u ’ I Jl^qq^Ti^- 

ssftqf g^qrqrt =q i % q*iTq: qqrqsj aj^sr: E^qqos^srj^’ St^qq^: i 

^ 55^5^: 30T?qr q^PT l q^^qt qac^rf: ^ t^q fqsqr: saiaqr: ar^q \ 

Sl^q; smu qqif^ q^l% ?r: I qg-qj: ^ =af^ql qrqiTTOq 

lEqqT^iq; 5?g=qiT: I ’ ^ f%q^q(fq q^^Rl ?i: | ^f%f«f^gsqqa55^ I !af%qa{ 

3 «q ^%qq qr qs^srqf^ l ' qg-qr: sa-giqftcl^: r%^q!^qqrwq: I ' ? 1 % I 
qq qq qq^qMqrracrq: » er^^rfq^srqfqTq^^qqBRcqrsi: i ere^r^q ^^^iq- 
I i^q5ft5% 5:%qrq5r?i^g mm i ^tq5!rf5T5rqcqi?!Btq«^«ji?qrq i 

" qq%qf5RRq^55r5qfJr3rqi?q^r I » I qi'Sqg^i: qwrq?^: I 


? rqflinq. ^ otgqf^l^:, ^ ogrftq:. 







353 i- 3 _l 3 L S^S^ig=n 

'iR=qCra: I ’ |r% I H g^T% 

fT% I »Tr*TT%^«lcI ‘ gj^tc^ 

f^5Tr: ^«^TI WTH 1Tf^'TR»n%m^’=^a[xT^ai 

c »;er 
vctR 


j. . . gain, ^s?«ilf%^?rTsR 

c ^ -V ^PPJ^onous tfw '«’» ~ ' 

\ ^crr*T^ J3H515i^* 3MSi 1 ^'?^- 

’ |r% i ^r 

=fT3q^qigqqi2E«ig; ( fs«rH*2- 


si«W?£rT^*T'ilEq \ §5^^ I cTT^f^ > f%i3[%- 1 ^ \ 

I K^g ^t% ¥tagrf5is3rf% gi » \ 5ir»a%5qtai%: i 

WfT \ ' €^nE5^ ®«5 br:: ’ fE<^ I egf’Jit 5??«r^si ^t i 

vfn «B5irr«lf% i sit%5rsi^ i srorEiT^anp^ y y 

wn^’Fri'l't *TTgq»if?ise*2i 5i^?i i ®i:q^?*TT'>l qR*mj<t’d5)5Ttj. i si^w- 
«^«aw?i^ia«gT i f$r5q?iR ^[^5niri*i*i i arf^Bri" ^i*i5Siwq. < 
«i¥!ij^^cri*Tf5f5nJi:, sa^qf^rg^arr^ ?i«jt i ' »n?ir^T‘«gf =n * 

’«i^r¥ia-. y '^f^qn'^sr '^qssfTqf^r: i i%ci^?w 5 »Tr f^g: i srp^t 
qsfT'qrgi sTgq:T»R?m^w4: i f^sq i »^g^qiq;qrtq:,i3q^ii^: y 

' ^q^T ^ 1 t[li?qCt^* 3 ^ ^ %.^mt I ?i«w =9?srr g[?^i’sr: y ‘ qT'3rf^:?if%r- 
wrs=^ ' 3:=?[^ I ’a?«iqi%|[Rij. I qft^ Si^; y »ES5^5qI!=3H- 

\ B!?5tns2iiqsj[?5tqia't*p|in qn%q5T5W??wgf?Ri^ I w>zmi^^y 





=W ^5qn??g: \ 

3!^*T^r f| ^o^(^t^g'f.«?K’=’=[T: I ^ ‘^F«?a[% qilHH 

''®S* * 

^iiHTt=^iX^ T%^5i=^R:^ siminr i 


^^^MTltqFT I 


^ — ‘ ^?(sc«Tfg^^: gqrsg^T^ 

^ms^ sfiRauPt g»i\*i 

«Rif%?q ^^q!fqq%^q?gq)^tn^^qq qi^^^qqlor r%q 

^mq^qq^qf^ I < aqq ^iq^qqqjyqr * 

Rf ” fi^ ^^1^151% h 

^rari^ %q?qr^q2i5f^ ^ iqf^^q;, arq^qi^r 

«Tf^q; qf^q^qqiot ^T^raq^ ‘ 3iqq^qc^qTiq%sq?qq^WT: 
3^r qqpqT: qqRT^g3[Rqqqi^qT^ ’ ff% q^j^T 
I ai??q%^[iq;q q ^TSrfH^lijqisfirqT^^Kf f%- 

'®'v 

^aqiiTiq I =^ 13 ^ 0 ^ =^ 301 ^ qoi^sif srr^ori^'i'it <iflrr5!5:5ar'3- 
*1®^ I sj^g^sjr 3T«fnfRr: 1 srr^setiif i w^5iwr 1 

*I*Tf% ir^car?!: ( afmn^fq^qiqiq;. I ' g=51^ =Er ^*T?a(f sBrJ&oiTe'Vq- 

I =q crsnss^qf^ [\ gqi% fq.'';^iS- 

58*??% I f%!!ii5erErjf%|% «q:i^ g!%s2rr3j r ^5r% h » ?i% q^'i'is 1 
fr% ?!fl'qrqiq‘?s^rqiq^^qarflp?TTqf q^^R=qR?T- 
sqreqrqf qf^^qnf^iqTqf fit^a=ErT^^ qmisq I 


giJlRr q=5^% ^orarj% I ^^igjfir^f^ qStzi «Etflf'«®?ft?5q’^: I i(I!3sr- 

I'lqq^q fi&qq4q=aiDeqr4^(!S5Tqt: 1 sfltq^^fqraq?: i flqqsjft 







Mi 

T%^t ‘ t5«rr: 5^T ^ ^T=8: ’ 

f^3?> l arsicqm mw.i 

^ 35^4'«iT c[T?iqHT. 

fq^grw^r 5[{^q5r^s[iT^-T4|^r% I 

?^i5cr^lfT«r i?fqr siw sTira* 

d NO WSk 

gcTl?J qqrfT^TT 5l[fWc5T3i5ii: < ^qJT^iTT^^Tm, ^§t- 

s^(?r^ ^=^F ^1=5^^^ I ^ ’ci^r^i ^m^i: 

^w^- 

i%cqi % 

d 

»F[^^^qq?crTJFTI?^T^c?;s| \ ^ 

NO *X 

I wc«nfTa*TT%r 

^«Fq { sfgis^iTF^ ^ciTim: ^sfJffwqT^q- 

ff??! fq%^T R5r»T?i^ I 

il^^?r«i *F^«twT% ^^^ % ms^ *Fg[% i 

^ 5«(f%(% — ‘ «ig[r5T3^%^^r: 

sr^^r^srr: b4 \ sim 

^^T^rTif fq I K^ ^*T!*?^- 

^»5?T JT^ ^^^ ^^Ti^qF^F g-f'F^iqsn'T ‘FR5r:3 

=1 ^SF^'^tRf I ai^T qi^cFF f'^^ 1^%5F St^pE^cFF 

«r5i^{^: I JTf^isr g^55i^ ^^53f5frii5crf^?3is|: arr^ifTf! I «rT3r'4^!T 

g[sii1:^?^Ji m I WF^?;iFr f^’arraqiwn'^ \ ^q^rnis ^crtq^rrqr: t 
qs^qmltFiqswi, \ ?T^«s5q**. l SFSItf^; gqjsiITqTd- 

mi i *sr ff^-gwnraS «i'*^ ^fer i sriffir *tF?4 WRsrgrt wr \ egnrr 
3 ^^ I 3?i#q®n4 I «?g«f3«sr5nwqTr«rq;n, i 

f »T^?wc. 






^ h^ ^t¥» 

^«iu^ l ikM t%%% 

VO 

^l?«5TT «:[qFqiq=E3T% 

qq qqr^fi^^ ^^r^iq^oi ^kut, qFqc^ ’ f^f^qi^^- 

f^%%3[Tc|f^gT I ^q^iq ^qi^T ^^?i=^qi3*. 

fi^cq *nqraqiRoi i2q«7^q[ i q 

^ C$^tOI'^tlDK«. ^ -3;; 

qqreq^Rt Stigg^RPI q q^cqiqf^Trq^q^^^mrsai^q mwT^q 
qceT^^q^^g; — * q 13^6% ^ 

qqi q^q^ra; 1 ^ ^^(qq?jqq^wiqqm T^qTq qCrqr: q-cj*. 
^^^^f53T3!iI331_ Tqqimqf5!Tq^Rnw:5ig^ qt^Ti^q^: 

’ ff% l q5qq«T^aiH?^< H^scq^Ff%fS[%Ei^tt 

^Tq^qT5i=*=q -fi§S2?3ffi 

qq^Ji%?s^!^q ^Tq^^irlqiq qs[^qT4 ^F^^ir- 
fq^TT^wtr f^q^tri?T’^qi?5q%?5q?qq q qT^ T^^^?F%fq 
^iqqFqi q ^R^qq qf^^qqRqfqfeq ?q^^qq i 

^,^^J q qiq? qgq?qr e^iqi?qq q ^iq?^ sqf^ft- 

Tq; — ‘ q q^^q qirq^qR’^qr^sBTmqrsi ^ I q qrqvr 

R'sqR qr^Rqf q f qi^q^qm^Tg ^qqq; i ®iq ^q 
q^ql qsi^qn'^q'l , T%q-fq^[fq qcq^f^qfjirq 

iqsq I a=f^ q qigReggiq^^q T%qRq’=qq^q 

^ iT5P^ ^raq, I sTr^»s?}fe%^ir i^sp^r^ar i %«(IT qq^qaqi f%q. 
l%^5 snstssi^q; fq: \ 5l^arT^a?[gaTlf^ST: I ff^3ff^qT<f«l*I, I ^5*a^W*5!^- 
5[=5^gwi§f^: I i?T5rqg«fmr^^5=r gepsfr^jq. 1 <«Sfije! i 

3q«»-H: Mrj%: I 8T^5«§r ^(?5fl, I ‘ <?qq<: I 



I 




^■^icqTR 1 ^ ^rqi^o^ Tusrr^fjit^f 


^IfTISfWlfq— 

_ 0 lAje ua> 9 «?^y 5 %,^&cu 6 ilu*» , ^ 

mriiT I «r^: f^nq to ^cqiwio*? ^^J sjwTfq— 

a parttcTijof awieta ^ ^>w»^^c«t»ioi.vi-iM :^^«^:5 

(g?§rfgrsK q T=q=^ I'q-^qiq: i 
^HRcqqT^^ 3 ^T?a[ B 

to: I fq^^qr? qTq^qif^ ’ frqri%'qq^*^i%: 

•.rv-^rv rv-. ^ >r So^e^«Ms .to 

q^TT^qiS^ qqflsqqi^Tq^qT ]^^^^n qqtoiiq- 


^qrvqq^qci^i grTOi^T%: srqo^qq'qr q§j qi^ici^l 
3Tt 'q ^i^i^qqicqqic^fqT ^iqrqqrq-sqr ?n^:?^^;'^qoTi?q[ 
q?ininw4 i3Tsr%iwqT^q ^^iii^qiqf^r- 

T?^jsq ^inqq: q%oq?^qiq5R^qir^qT ^qqfn I ’ 

*wv *<3 

I 

qq# qq ai'TfRq^q^Rqqjq'TT^5rqf%f^qq5W!^q- 

qefq«Tqi: I^T^T: qiq^l^qqqq^ q^T^Rot 

so so so *0 *<31 so 

qiqqr BW ^q%^TqFq 

q^iqqr^qr: qqqiqRqqi fqq: HW^^qi%qT: ^qr qiqfe- 
giqc^ccfj^i^T^T ^Tqt^^qifn'fqqTsjrq Bmm\ ^[rqq^qT: 
sioi^q sqf^frqq. — * »^q^qqi^q ^iq^q’^qr- 

frrqq qffcnq;’ fcqi^o^ fi^c^rq q^i^q: Bnt 
qsETfTiqqqqCl^ I ^T^r qq- 

qi^q: s^aqqfirqfqiqqci^ — * ^t% 3 ,’scrq^;(;i 5 ^^T;^(: 

«Tt^rqfq^'q%«r»='TTqq<?qfqqeqr TTqefT^qqg^qFfqRRt^ar- 
^r^rm ^qqT% | qqr qqiq^ 5 iq<:q qr^^i; 


\ 5 Tqt*Tl'^q: I #^ 5 : «[^f: I W’tl'T- 

^qj^nqi^^qra; I sTffjfi: I ^n%5ir ?qarT ^T'srqt^^q 1 ^aqr^^r 


X Tf?<Tt5Prfi;- 








^ 4 ^ 


JUDPHflr * " -— 

*^1% ’f!E5[3M§SP^ 

'CIST^T^^i T%^'J^m tMIF qT^^^ rl^qT^iigl: 

^ITRI: ‘ sun^I^ ^ %cS[T0if- 

^ • rx rv 'Sti. ♦ Sci»tb<»^ ^ 

SimfTT*T qr^l^cq ^T3T^Tgqq^5|g I 

*TS[^|^Fcr 5jfqi|T!Tqf g<HT^T^qqr^ ^g:^- 

%I% *ijRJ 7 ^i 3 i 3 '^i^t ^ ‘ 

r^>?fgT RTPiqRcqrJT fl: » |t% ^ 
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i’CirvapIthika. 

UUHOHHVA'SA I. 


May the stafE-liko foot of Trivikrama (Vishnu) grant 
you eternal bliss ! — the foot which is the pole of the 
umbrella in the form of the Mundane egg, which is the long 
stalk of the lotus, the residence (or, birth-place) of BrahmS, 
which is as it were the main-mast of the ship of the earth 
which serves as the flag-staff of tho bannerlike heavenly river 
gliding along (the sky), which is the axle of the wheel in the 
form of the (revolving) firmament of stars, which is (as it 
were) the pillar that proclaims his (». o., Vishnu’s) victory 
over the three worlds, and which is the very rod of Death to 
the enemies of gods (i e. tho demons). 

There was a city, Pushpapurl by name, which, serving 
as a touchstone to all other towns (i.o. being the best model 
of a city), proclaimed tho greatness of the ocean by the 
various articles such as collections of gems and others 
spread out at all times among countless commodities fot 
sale, and which (conseq,u6ntly) had become an ornament to 
the country of the Magadhas. It was ruled by a king 
named B&jahamsa, who possessed a beauty that was as 
attractive and faultless as that of the highly proud Oupid. His 
mighty, long arm served him like the Mand&ra mountain, in 
churning the ocean of the array of the host of all his enemies, 
terrific on account of its sharks in the form of the horses 
and elephants, and with heaving waves in the shape of the 
array of brave warriors. Ho was rendered fragrant (*.«. illus- 
trious) all round by very great fame, which was repeatedly sung 
by the youthful courtesans of heaven diverting themselves in 
tho groves adjoining the suburbs of the capital of Indra, 
and which filled all the spaces of the <iuarters, being white 
(spotless) like tho autumnal moon, tho Ktmda flower, 
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oampiior^ snow, a pearl-neoklaoe, the stalk of a (whiter) lotus 
the swan, the Airdvata, water, milk, the loud and boister- 
ous laughter of &iva, the KaiMaa mountain and the I£Ss"a 
flower^ I'ortunate in the enjoyment of the beauty of the 
lovely damsel in the form of the earth with the girdle in 
the form of the border of the ocean which contains gems 
as large and beautiful as those on the peaks of the mountain 
Meru, he patroniased, with rioh gifts in sacrifices constantly 
going on, thousands of learned and eminent Br^hmanas 
refulgent with the fund of learning they possessed. Ho 
always equalled the sun, in the middle of the sky, by Ms 
valour that (conatantly) caused torment to his foes. His queen 
was Vasumati, gifted with talent, and the foremost (lit. crest* 
jewel) of the whole class of graceful women. Oupid (lit. the fish- 
bannered god), having been reduced to ashes by S'iva (Ut. god 
with an eye in his forehead) by means of his angry look, Ms 
accompaniments^ thinking that a lady of exquisite beauty was 
the proper resort for them (being unassailable), became throxrgh 
fear her various limbs. Thus, the row of bees ( on his bow- 
string ) assumed the form of her mass of hair (thick tresses) 5 
the moon, the source of the passion of love, became her face 
that surpassed a lotus in beauty ; the fish with its mate, that 
acted like his banner of victory, became her two eyes 5 the 
Malaya-breeze, the chief of all Ms warriors (for the conquest 
of the whole of the human world), became her breath 5 the 
tender sprout, the saw that harrows the hearts of travellers, 
her red (lit. Wmfta-like) lower lip ; his victorious conch, her 
tapering and beantiful neck 5 his two full jars became her 
breasts, looking like two Ohakrav&ka birds 5 the two soft 
lotus-stalks of incomparable tenderness, that formed Ms bow- 
string, her two arms ; the slightly-blown lotus-bud that served 
as Ms sportive ear-ornament became her navel that resembled 
an eddy of the Ganges 5 (the wheels of) his victorious chariot, 
that keeps off the attainment of desires of even the ascetics^ 
became her exceedingly plump hips 5 the two plantain-trees 
wMch were like Ms pillars of victory, were the very essence 
of beauty, and had hindered the practice (of penance) of 
sages, became her two thighs 5 the lotus with thousand petals 
that formed his umbrella, became her two feet ; and the 
flowers that served as his missiles, the other limbs. Mke the 
earth, bomo on Me hoods by Sesha, that Vasumatt^ fondled 
with oirdlesa enjoyments, was enjoyed so as to taste all 
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sorts of pleiisisros hj the king of the Magadhas^ residing In 
Piishpap-ara, which surpassed (in grandeur) oTen. the city of the 
immortals (i.e, Amar^vatt, the capital of Indra), 

■% 

That king had three hereditary ministers^ named 
I3harmap&Ia;, Padmodbhava and Sitavarman^ who were ever 
at his service ( very obedient ), and who^ on account of 
their deep political insight, quite easily disposed of 
matters that would have demanded serious attention even on 
the part of B|:ihaspati. Of theao;^ Sitavarman had two 
sons, Sumati and Satyavarman 5 Dharmap^la had three? 
Sumantra, Sumitra and El&mapdla ; and Padmodbhava had 
two, Su^ruta and Ratnodbhava. Of these^ Satyavarman, who 
was pious, realizing the worthlessness of worldly life, went 
to foreign lands, desiring to visit holy places. K4map&la, 
who was ill-trained and attached to parasites, actors and 
courtesans, wandered over the earth, disregarding the advice 
o£ his father and his elder brother. Ratnodbhava, too, being 
an expert merchant, crossed (carried on trade by) the sea. The 
other sons of the ministers when their fathers were dead (Ue.y 
had become the guests of the city of Indra), succeeded to their 
offices (lig, remained doing the duties as before). 

Once, the lord of tho Magadhas, who had set his sharp 
arrows on the row of the heads (or, crowns) of princes in the 
countless battles he fought with them on account of his 
skill in the use of great weapons of various kinds, marched 
oat in great rage, thirsting for fight, and accompanied by the 
fourfold army, that sorely taxed the might of the hoods of 
Sesha by the weight of the earth which sank under its burden, 
against the King of M&lwft, M4nas&ra, who was the worker 
of havoc in every fresh battle and whose pride and power were 
at their height 5 — he (B&jahamsa), who, by the deep sound 
of his kettle-drums which easily quelled the ocean^s pride 
of its loud roar, made the guardian*- elephauts of the quarters 
stagger, as they wore seized by an overpowering terror, 
being forced to hear a loud noise. The king of Malw4 also, 
who was the spirit of war incarnate, marched forth to meet 
him with a determined purpose, accompanied by many arrays 
of war-elephants. Then there was a close fight between them, 
wherein warriors struck one another with weapons and with 
hands, wherein the army was slaughtered on both the 
sides, and wherein all space in the quarters was deafened by 
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tke sound of drums that drowned all other sounds in the 
aerial region;, beneath a cloud of dust thickly spread over 
the surface of the sky^ which (dust) arose from the earth 
aa it was struck up by the hoofs of the horses of the 
chariots ( or^ of the horses and by the chariots ), the root of 
which was washed away by the streams of rut costing from 
the temples of the arrays of elephants, and which looked as if 
it were a o\oth.^Mandapy screening the number of Apsarasas 
that had come ( in the sky ) for choosing new lovers for 
themselves ( from among the fallen warriors )• In it 
B4]ahamsa captured alive the king of MaiwS, whose 
army was completely destroyed 5 hut he re-instated him on his 
throne, out of mercy. 

Rajahamsa now ruled the earth engirdled by the oceans, 
without a rival. As he was not blessed with progeny, he 
devoted all his time to the worship of N 4 r^iyapa, the on© 
Creator of the universe. Now one day his chief queen saw at 
daybreak a happy dream, saying to her : G-et a fruit of the 
desire-fulfilling creeper through (or, along with) your lord.^' 
She then bore a foetus which was like the flower (f.a. productive 
of the fruit) of the desires of her lord- Thereupon the 
King, too, who excelled even Indra in riches, having invited 
all his princely friends, celebrated with groat splendour 
befitting his riches and desires, the Stmanta festival of 
his queen. 

Once, while seated on the throne in the audience-hall, 
with his well-wishing (or, trusty) friends, ministers and 
family-prieet, the King, who lacked not merits, was humbly 
informed by the door-keeper with his folded hands touching 
his forehead, that an ascetic, worthy of being worshipped 
with special preparation by His Majesty, and desirous 
of being admitted to His Majesty^s presence, had arrived 
at the door of the court. Permitted by him (the king), 
he conducted the ascetic into the royal presence. The 
King, looking at him as he was coming, recognij^ed him 
well to be one of his spies in disguise, dismissed all his 
followers, and, accompanied by his ministers, asked him with 
a smile as he humbly bowed before him — Well, ascetic, do 
you communicate to ua the information gathered by you while 
wandering over the country in a disguise. The spy, who 
was able to wander over the world, replied with folded 
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hands : Your Majesty, in profound obedience to Your 

royal command, putting on this blameless garb of a hermit 
(£ <5., which leaves no room for suspicion) I entered the capital 
of the King of Malwd 5 and living there with the utmost 
secrecy , I collected all the information with regard to the 
King and returned here. Having sufEered a defeat at the 
hands of Your Majesty in a battle in which all his warriors 
were killed (Ut., which proved an obstacle in the way of the 
long life of his warriors), proud Mdnas^ra, with his heart 
touched by (i,e filled with) shame and full of cruel thoughts (of 
vengeance), propitiated the imperishable MaheSvara, the lord 
of K&l!, abiding in the shrine of Mahak&la. Having obtained 
from the deity, pleased by the power (fervour) of his penance, 
a formidable mace having power to slay one mighty enemy, he, 
looking upon himself as a matchless warrior, is preparing 
m the height of his pride to march against Your Majesty, 
^ow Your Majesty will decide what further to do.^^ 
When the ministers heard this, they determined what was 
proper for the King to do, and said to him — luord, the enemy 
is coming with the God (^iva) for Ms helper, against whom 
there is no remedy. It ig not, therefore, advisable on our 
part to fight at this time 5 the fort should be at once 
resorted to/^ Though thus repeatedly re<j[uestod by them, 
the King, diatingxxished by not a little pride, disdained their 
coixnael as unworthy of being acted upon, and detorxninod to offer 
a counter-fight, ^ Manasdra, powerful on account of the weapon 
given by God Siva, took the load of the warriors who 
wore bent on fighting, and, etjuipped with all the necessaries 
(of war), easily advanced into Magadha. Informed of this, 
the ministers prevailed upon the King, the lord of Magadha, 
with great difficulty, and lodged the women of the palace^ 
guarded by the hereditary force, in a place impregnable to the 
enemies, in the heart of the Yindhya forest. XtS^jahamsa 
marched out with groat speed with a select and intrepid force, 
and opposed his enemy, exasperated (on that accotxni). In 
the battle, which took place between these two warriors who 
had formed enmity towards each other, and which filled with 
wonder the heavenly beings that had come to obsorve the 
fight out of curiosity, the King of M&lwa, desirous of victory, 
hurled the mace iireviouely given to him by §iva, 
against the King of the Magadhas, who had equalled 
the lord of immortiils (viz* Indra) in battles which 
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Were graced by his steady use of various weapous. 
Though Bpliutered by a number of sharp arrows^ the maco^ 
through the infallibility of the decree of Siva, killed iho 
charioteer^ and left the king senseless in the chariot; the horses^ 
that were un wounded, being freed from the control of reins, 
ran o:ffi with the chariot, fortunately into the very thickets 
that had given shelter to that King^s household. The King 
of M3>lw4, now crowned with success, overran the great 
kingdom of the Magadhas and took his own residence in 
Fushpapura. 

The ministers of K^jahamsa exhausted with wounds (or, 
strokes) from numerous weapons, but fortunately not dead, 
having revived owing to the breesses at the close of the night, 
somehow took heart and sought for the King on all sides ; but 
not finding him, they approached the Queen in a miserable 
plight. Having heard from them of the destruction of the 
Whole army and the disappearance of the King, Vasumatt, 
dejected and plunged in the ocean of sorrow, determined 
to follow her lord (in death) ; but the ministers and 
the family-priest dissuaded her from her purpose, With 
soothing words, saying — O blessed Queen, the Klng^s 
death is uncertain $ moreover, there resides in your womb 
a beautiful and delicate prince, who, as predicted by 
the astrologers, is to uproot the enemy who is puffed up 
with pride, and is to be the supreme lord of the whole 
earth. So it will be improper on your part to put an end 
to your life now.'^ Then at this, though uneasy at heart, 
she stood silent for a while. At midnight, when the oyes 
of the attendants were sealed with sleep, the Queen, uuaMo 
to bear the excessive grief ( lit^y to get over the ocean of 
grief), being left alone, slowly and noiselessly crossed the 
place where the camp lay and came to the Vafa-tree hard by, 
where, the chariot being entangled, the horses of the 
King, completely exhausted on account of the journey and 
fatigued by running while drawing the chariot and unable to 
proceed further, had halted before. Having prepared a noose 
With the half of her upper-garment, as a means of death, tied 
to the branch of the tree, which was as it were the line of 
death, that beautiful lady, who was desirous of dying and who 
by the sweetness of her voice surpassed (lit^ rendered un* 
melodious the note of ) the cuckoo, exclaimed mournfully, 
with her throat choked with tears — ^^Lord of Barth, who 
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by your beauty ©<pxallQd Oupid, may you yourself bo my 
husband in my next life also*’^ The King of Magadha^ 
who had fainted owing to the loss of profuse blood, but 
who had just gained consciousness by the touch of the flood 
of the rays of the moon^ heard these words, and making quite 
sure that they were of his queen, gently called out to her 
with sweet words. She, with her lotus-like face blooming 
with the overwhelming joy of her heart, hastily came to 
him, and devouring him with her winkless eyes that 
had fasted as it were, loudly called out to her ministers 

and family-priest and showed him to them. The ministers 

praised the greatness of luck, touched the lotus-like feet of 
the King with their foreheads, and said — Lord, the horses, 
when the charioter was killed, brought the chariot, with great 
speed, to the wood.^^ The King related to them that in the 
battle wherein the bulk of his army was killed, 

he fainted, being struck with the mace which the 
relentless Mtoasdra, who had propitiated Siva, had 
discharged at Mm, and that it was but just then that he was 
brought back to his souses in that forest by the cool 

breeacs of tho early morning. Then the ministers observed 
a festival, and in good time, when fate showed itself to be 
favourable, brought the king to tho camp, took out all the 
tips of arrows (from his body), and quickly made him, whose 
lotus-like face (now) bloomed, free from his wounds. And 
now at tho desire of the ministers, the wise queen 'Vasumati 
consoled, in sweet words, tho King, whose valour was set 
aside by adverse fate, who was looking extronxely miserable 
and whose agony was excessive. She said — Lord, since 
Xour Majesty, the most illustrious and greatest of the whole 
host of kings, has now to reside in the midst of this 
Vindhya forest, prosperity that shines, being comparable 
with water-bubbles, rises and disappears suddenly like a flash 
of lightning 5 all ajQEairs must, theroforo, be regarded as 
depending on destiny. Moreover, formerly, Hari^chandra, 
li4maohandra and other innumerable kings, who with their 
riches equalled Indra, after fully experiencing adversity as 
a cons^equenoe of ill-luck, enjoyed their kingdoms afterwards 
for a long time. Similar will be the case of Xour Majesty. 
Now, being free from mental affliotion, you should pass some 
time being reooneilad to fate (or, with the consolation that 
your misery is due to providence only)/^ 
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Then Rajahamsa; accompanied by the whole of hia army? 
went to see a holy sage, named Vdmadeva, resplendent with 
penance and the means of gaining his object. He bowed to him, 
and being hospitably received by him, he told him everything. 
Having lived for some time in his hermitage, which removed 
all his fatigue, BUjahamsa, who was an ornament to the 
lunar race, and who was laconic in his speech, desirous of 
regaining his kingdom, said to the sage — Revered Sir, 
M^nas4.ra, having defeated me with the power of luck that was 
excessively great, has now been enjoying the kingdom which 
is rightfully my own. I have now approached your reverence 
devoted to asceticism, with the thought that I, too, like 
him, shall be able to uproot my enemy through your 
all-saving compassion^ by practising (severe religious 
austerities*^^ Then the omniscient sage replied — Friend, 
there is no necessity for practising penance which catises 
emaciation of the body. The prince, that lies in the womb of 
Vasuraati, will assuredly turn out to be the exterminator of 
all your foes 9 remain q,uiet for some time*^^ These words 
were confirmed in their truth at that very time by a voice in 
the air. The King, too, waited (t, remained inactive), 
fully relying upon the words of the sage. 

Then after the completion of the period of pregnancy, 
Vaaumati, at an auspicious moment, gave birth to a son 
endowed with all the auspicious signs. Tinder the guidance 
of the family- priest, who equalled even Brahmd by 
his spiritual effulgence, the King who knew what was 
be done bestowed the name R^javShana on his delicate soji 
who looked bright on occount of his birth-rites being per- 
formed, and with child^s ornaments. At the same time there 
were born sons of great beauty, having the lustre of the rising 
moon, and endowed with long life, to the King^s four 
ministers. The son of Sumati was named Pramati 5 of 
Sumantra, Mitragupta ; of Sumltra, Mantragupta 5 and of 
Susruta, Visruta, R4javS.hana grew up, together with hia 
friends, the sons of the ministers, enjoying the sports of 
childhood. 

One day a hermit affectionately delivered a young boy, 
that gave delight to the eyes and was decked with the 
auspicious marks of a prince, to the King, and said, — '*^0 King? 
being out in the forest one day to bring the grass 
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and holy sticks;, I saw a young woman, who looked help- 
less and obviously miserable, and who was shedding tears. 

Being asked by me why she was woeping in that dreary 
forest, she wiped o:6E her tears with her fingers and replied 
with sobs — Revered sage, while PrahS.ravarman, the king of 
Mithila% who had conquered ( surpassed ) even Oupid by 
his beairty and who by his fame had occupied the assembly 
of gods, was staying for some time with his queen and sons 
in Pushpapura, for the celebrations of the Stmanta festival 
of the queen of his friend, the King of Magadha, 

the King of MalwS, who had propitiated Siva with 
his devotion, marched upon the King of Magadha. 

In the great battle that ensued between these two great 
warriors, Praharavarman, the king of Mithila, who was 
helping Ms friend, was captured, his army being destroyed, 
by the victorious enemy, but was released by him, owing to 
his own religious merit and out of mercy. He returned 
to his own capital with that portion of his army which had 
escaped being slaughtered and which was spiritless. Thei^? 
while passing by a perilous forest-path, ho was impetuously 
attacked by a party of Sabaras superior in strength. Meeting 
with this formidable obstruction on the way, he effected his 
escape, the ladies of his harem being safely escorted by hia 
hereditary troops. I and my daughter, who were engaged as 
nurses to the King^s twin sons, were txnable to keep 
pace with him in his rapid fiight j while there (in the wood), 
a certain tiger, as if fury incarnate, and open-mouthed, 
hastily came up to devour me, I, who was terrified, stumbled 
over a projecting stone and fell down y the boy, who dropped 
from my hands, lay hidden beneath the carcass of a brown 
cow. An arrow let fly from a bow deprived the tiger 
of his life as he was furiously dragging that carcass. The 
{§abaras took away — I know not where — »fche boy (beautiful) 
with the moving looks of hair; nor do 1 know where my 
daughter, who had charge of the other prince, went. 
I, who lay in a trance, was found by a kind-hearted cowherd 
who took me to his hut and healed me of my wounds. Thus 
recovered, I now wish to go to the King again, but I am now 
perplexed (do not know what to do), on account of my helpless 
condition and of the ignorance of the whereabouts of my 
daughter. At this she departed, adding that she would go 
0ven alone to her master. I, too, experiencing the sorro'Vf 
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caused by ibn distress of yoiir friend, tlio king of Mithlla. 
and desiring to seek his son, the scion of his family? 

at the time a beautiful tomplo of Ohapdika. There 
I addressed the JKlir4tas, who were desiroxxs of making an 
oblation of a fair child to the goddess, to ensure continual 
success of the sort they had then achieved, and who were 
saying among themselves — shall kill him with a sword 
by suspending him by the branch of a tree, or by moanB of a 
number of sharp arrows aimed at him after fixing his foot by 
digging (a hole) in the sxirfaee of sand, or by causing young 
dogs to kill him as ho will be running on all foura.^^ T said — 
^^Valiant foresters, I am an old Brdhmana, who missed 
my way as T passed with my son through this 
wood where a journey is perilous, I left him some* 
where in the shade, and went some distance to recover 
the track. [When 1 returned I had lost him]* i 
do not know, even after a careful search, whore he went or by 
whom he was taken. Several days have passod withoxxt 
my seeing his face. What am I to do or whore am 
’ T to go to ? Was he not seen by you They said, 
Brevered Br^hmaria, we have here a boy * if he be really 
your son, then yon may take him away,^^ With these words 
they luckily handed him over to me. I gave them maxiy 
blessings, took the child, and revived him by means of <?ool 
water and othei remedies, and have brought him unhesi- 
tatingly to you *, may you, who are in the place of a father to 
him, protect bim^ of long life The King, in his pleasure at 
the sight of that prince, forgot to some extent his grief at 
the distress of his fiiend, named him UpahaimvarmaiK an<l 
brought him up like his own son BajavAhana. 

One holy day, as Ha'jahamsa was going for bath at a 
holy place, along a path close by the habitation of the 
Sabaras, he, observing child of incomparable form (beauty), 
fondled by a woman, out of curiosity asked her — Fair 
woman, this boy, of a charming form and endowed with princely 
qualities, does not seem to be one of your own race. Kindly 
tell me, in truth, (as to ) whose eyes he ubcmI to delight and 
and for what reason ho camo to be in your charge/' The 
Sa'bara woman bowed down and gracefxilly replied,— Sire, while 
the army of the Safoaras was making away with all the 
property of tlia king of Miihila, Indrawn peer, as he happened 
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to be on the road near their residoaeo, my hiisbaad took this 
child and gave him to me, and thus ho grew up.’’ The King 
who knew his duty, on hearing this concluded that he was the 
second prince as told by the sago, and having prevailed on the 
woman by persuasion and gifts ( to relinquish the child ), 
called him Apaha'ravarman and gave him over to his Queen 
1,0 be taken care of. 

Somadevas'arman, the pupil of the sage Va'madeva, one 
day placed a boy before the King and said — King, as was 
leturning, after having bathed at Ita'matlrtha, 1 saw on the 
forest-ground this child of a bright from who was held up 
(in her hands) by a certain woman ; and I respectfully asked 
her — “ Old woman, who are you and why are you wandering 
with groat difficulty in this forest bearing this child r” The 
old lady replied — Excellent ascetic, in the island called 
l-C61ayavaria there lives an eminent merchant, of groat opulence 
K&lagupta by name. A handsome merchant culled Katuodbhava* 
the son of a minister of the King of Mugadhu, who had come 
from this island, who was the abode ot (all) amiable (lualities, 
and who had wandered over the circle of the earth, married 
his daughter, named Suvritta, who gave joy to the eyes 
(of all), and was honoured with an abundance of rich presents 
by his father-in-law. In course of time his fair wife becamo 
pregnant ; then Ratnodbhava, with a desire to see his brother, 
somehow prevailed upon his father-in-law, and having got 
on board a ship with this (young lady) of tremulous eyes, 
set ofE for Fushpapura ; the boat, lashed by a series of angry 
breakers, sank in the ocean. I who was engaged as her nurse 
bore the lady, dull on account of the weight of her (developed^ 
feetus, onmy hands; and getting upon aplank fortunately reach^ 
«d shore-land. I do not know whether Hatnodbhava with big 
friends was drowned there or reached the coast by some meaug 
Suvyitta, having suffered the utmost pain, gave birth to a 
son to-day in this forest. She is lying under a tree with a 
thick shade, senseless on account of the throes of child-birth. 
As it was not possible to live in this lonely forest, I who sofc 
out in search of a way leading to some country, also took the 
infant with me, thinking that it would be improper to leave 
the baby beside her, as she was unconscious/’ tlust at that 
moment a wild elephant appeared on the scene. Frightened 
at the sight she dropped the boy and ran away. 1 hid myself 
in a neighbouring thicket of creepers, and stood awaiting the 
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issue of events As the elephant picked up the fallen infant 
with his truifk, as if it were a mouthful of sprouts, a lion, 
with a terrific roar, fell upon the animal with a fierce grip* 
The boy, hurled at once into the sky by the elephant over- 
powered with fear, fell down. As he had a long lease of life^ 
he was caught by a monkey that was seated on a lofty branch 
of a tree, taking him. for some ripe fruit, but was thrown at 
the root of a stretching branch on finding that he was other 
than a fruit. The monkey too went somewhere 5 the infant^ 
on account of its innate vitality, bore all that trouble. The 
lion, having killed the elephant, likewise disappeared some- 
where. I, too, issuing forth from my croepor-house, gently 
took down the lustrous child from the tree and wont in 
quest of the woman. Not finding her in the forest I brought 
the child with me, presented it to my x>receptor, and by his 
direction have brought it to your presence.^' The King, who 
was filled with great wonder at the aimuHaneous misfortune 
of all his friends, feeling concerned as to what might have 
become of Ratnodbhava, named the infant Pushpodbhava, and 
having imparted all the particulars to Susruta, consigned the 
son of his yourger brother to his care, experiencing sorrow 
and pleasure at the same time. 

Another day Taflumati, holding a child to her breast, 
came to her lord. Asked by him as to where the child came 
from, she replied — ^'Lord, last night a certain celestial 
damsel, having placed an infant boy before me and 
awakened me who was under the seal of sleep, said 
respectfully — O Queen, I am a Xaksha girl, Tdr^ivali by 
name, the daughter of Manibhadra and the beloved o£ 
Kamapala, the son of your minister Dharmap&la. With the 
consent of the King of the Takshas, I have brought this my 
son (to you) that he might serve your son Rajavahana, who is 
to be in future, the sovereign-lord of the whole earth begirt 
by the circle of the oceans, and the store of spotless fame. 
Kindly bring him up who looks like Oupid (the mind-born).^^ 
The Xaksha female of bewitching eyes who was respectfully 
received by me with my eyes dilated with astonishment, 
also vanished from view. Rajahamsa, whose mind was filled 
with wonder at Kdmap&la^s anion with a Yaksha damsel, 
having named his brother's son Arihapala and informed him 
of all particulars, called his minister Sumitra, the delighter 
of his friends, and gave him in his charge. 
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On another day^ a pupil of V^madeya; living in hi 3 
hermitage^ brought (lit. announced) a boy who was delicate 
like a flower and who far surpassed even Oupid in form^ to 
the King who had obtained the glory of the gods^ and said — 
O Monarch, in the course of my pilgrimage to the holy 
places, I went to the bank of the K&veri, and there seeing an 
old woman weeping bitterly, having placed on her lap a 
child with flowing locks, I asked her who she was, whose 
eyes the child delighted (i son it was), why she came into 
the forest and what was the cause of her grief. She wiped ofi 
her tears with her hands, and thinking that I was able to take 

out the dart of sorrow from her heart, (thus) narrated the 
cause of her grief — ^ O Br4hmana youth, Satyavarmd, the 
younger son of Sitavarm^, the minister of Rdjahamsa, came 
to this spot through the desire of visiting holy places. 
He married, in a certain village (that was a grant to a 
iBrdhmana), K61i, the daughter of a Brdhmana 5 she proving 
barren, he espoused her sister Gatiri, who had the lustre of 
gold, and by her he had a son. Kdll, out of jealousy, one 
day took the child with me, his nurse, to this river under 
some pretext, and pushed us into the stream. Holding up the 
boy with one hand and swimming (or, floating) with the other^ 
I caught hold of the branch of a tree that was borne down 
by the current of the river and laid the child upon it. As 
1 was thus being borne away by the current of the river, I was 
bitten by a deadly (or, black) serpent clinging to the tree 5 the 
tree to which I had clung reached the bank at this spot* 
1 weep with the thought that there is no one to take cafe 
of this child in this forest, after X shall bo dead on account of 
the virulence of the poison.’ Just then she fell to the ground 
(senseless), owing to all her limbs being affected (enveloped) 
by the flames of the virulent poison spreading within. I, 
although my heart was toxxched with i>ity, was not able to 
undo the effect of the poison by means of spells j so I looked 
for a particular medicinal herb in the neighbouring bowers | 
but when I came back I found her dead (Jit, with her life 
departed). Thereupon I consigned her body to flames, full 
of sorrow, took this helpless child, and seeing that it was 
impossible to look for Satyavarnafi as I had not heard at the 
time of hearing Ms story the name of the village where he 
lived, I have brought it to Tour Majesty, thinking that you 
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alone are the sole protector of the son of your miniater.^^ 
The Kiiigj on hearing this, was sad at heart at the uncertainty 
of the life of Satyavarm^, named the boy Somadatta, and 
gave him in charge of his nncle 8nmati 5 and he too brought 
him np with particular care, considering him as his own 
brother come back. 

Kdjav^hana; who had practised riding dij0Eorent vehicles 
and enjoyed the sports of childhood in the company of the boys 
thus gathered together, had all his purificatory rites x^^rformed 
in due order beginning with the tonsure and the thread- 
ceremony. Seeing that the Kumfiras had attained from their 
respective teachers the knowledge of all the scripts (or^ 
alphabets), cleverness in the languages of all countries, 
X)rofieienoy in the knowledge of the group of the Vedas with 
their six auxiliaries, a deep insight in poetry, dramatic art^ 
legends, narratives, history, and the multitude of the Pi^rfinas 
with diverse tales 5 a clover accxuaintanco with Law, 
G-rammar, Astrology, Logic, Mimfunsfi and all other seienoes, 
as well as with the intricacies of the x^olitical science as 
taught by Oh/inakya, lidmandaka and others 5 skill in x>laying 
Upon lutes and all other musical instruments ; attractive 
excellence in music and poetics 5 deftness in the u-^o of gems 
with medicinal virtue, spells, medicine and the x)rovince of 
magic 5 skill in riding elephants, horses, and other vehicles 5 
adroitness in handling various weapons ; and perfection in 
thieving, gambling and such other crooked arts 5 also that 
they were in blooming youth and active in all undertakings, 
the King at once obtained very great joy at the thought that 
he was beyond the reach of all his foes. 


LOHOnnVASA II, 

On one occasion Vamadova ai;x>x'oachod the JCing who 
bent before Mm in reverence, and who was snrroundtKl by the 
group of the young men who wore t xx^ort in all the arts, wlio 
caused their loveliness to bo confound<‘d with the beauty of 
(to. who looked beaxitiful like) Oux>i(l, who had formed a 
relation of fraternity with ono unothor, who suipasHod by their 
daring even Karttikv3^a, who wore delicate, aiul \vhoB<i palms 
were marked with signs, huch as the vi<jtoriotis Hag, (royal) 
umbrella, the thunderbolt and the sword. After accoi>iing 
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the worship offered by tho King and closely embracing the 
band of yonng men whose dark side-locks of hair looked like 
bees settling upon the two lotuses of his feet and who were 
to root out their foes (in future), he uttered benediotioits upon 

them and addressed the King in a few and earnest words 

“ Lord of the earth, your son with his noble (lit. praiseworthy) 
companions is enjoying youth which has enhanced his beauty 
and which is as it were the very fruit of your desires. This 
is, indeed, the time for him to sot out with bis companions 
for the conquest of the quarters ; so let R^javahana, who is 
BOW capable of end tiring all haidships^^ start on his tonr of tho 
conquest of the quarters.'^ The princes, lovely like Oupid, 
with valour like that of R4ma and others, capable of reducing 
their foes to ssbea by their (mere) anger, and surpassing even 
wind in impetuosity, made the King hopeful of success, by 
marching on for battle. Appointing the other youths as his 
ministers (or, helpers) and having given him proper advice, 
Rdjahamsa, on an auspicious occasion, sent the Prince with 
his attendants for the conquest (of the whole world). 

RAjav4hana, noticing good omens (on the way), after hav- 
ing gone over some distance, entered tho heart of the Vindhya 
forest. Thera he saw a man covered with scars of wounds 
inflicted by weapons, whoso body was as hard as iron, whose 
BrdhmanahoocX wfis inferable from his sacred thread, (but) 
who clearly displa} ed tho valour of a Kir4ta and who was 
hideous to look at. R^jav&hana, on being hospitably received 
by him, said — Well, man, why is it that you reside alone in 
this dreary wood in the midst of the Vindhya forest which is 
destitute of human habitation and is fit only for wild beasts, and 
which is haunted by fierce animals (or, wherein it is dangerous 
to move) ? This sacred thread lying across your shoulder 
pronounces you to bo a Brahmana ; while the so soars of 
weapons (».«. wounds) indicate (lit. lead ono to infer) the course 
of life of a Kir4ia. Tall mo what this can be/^ The stranger^ 
considering that R4jav4hana, being so highly lustrous, could 
not indeed be an ordinary person possessing ordinary (human) 
prowess, and, coming to know his name and birth from his 
friends, related to him his story as follows — Prince, in this 
wood reside many who are Br4hmanas (only) in name, who, led 
by barbarians, go in quest of sinful acts, and eat their food, 
foregoing the study of the lores such as the Tedas and others, 
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ignoring the observanoefl of their tribes, and sotting aside 
their religious and social duties such as the observance of 
truth, purity and the like. Of one of these I am the son, of 
questionable (evil) habits, named Mdtaflga. With a party of 
the Elir^tas I used to harry the neighbouring country^ seissse the 
wealthy villagers with their wonaen and children, and, having 
brought them to this forest, I used to put them in custody^ 
taking all their wealth ; and thus I led a life of lawlessness 
(or, haughtiness) and cruelty. On one occasion, I observed a 
party of my associates in a dreary wood on the point of put- 
ting to death a Brdhmana, and overcome with compassion I 
said to them — Forbear, ye villains, kill not a Br^hmana.^^ 
They, with their eyes red with anger, reviled mo in various 
ways. Unable to brook their harsh words I fought with them 
for a long time in order to save the BrAhmana ; but being struck 
by them I lost my life. Thereupon I wont to the Oity of the 
Dead, and there beholding Xama seated upon a lofty throne 
studded with splendid jewels in the midat of the assembly and 
surrounded on all sides by men, in a restored form, I fell pros- 
trate before him 5 he looked at me, and calling his minister 
named Ohitragupta, said to him — Minister, this man^s last hour 
is not yet come ; though living a censurable life, he has died 
in the defence of a BrAhmana. Henceforth there will arise in 
him a strong desire to do holy deeds, now that all bis former 
sins have been effaced. Bet him behold the various tortures here 
undergone by the greatest sinners and then let him go back to 
his former body.^^ Ohitragupta, too, showed me the various 
spots where the sinners were being fastened to red-hot iron 
pillars, hurled into huge caldrons of scalding oil, had their limbs 
shattered with clubs or pealed with sharp chisels (or, hatchets) 
and then giving me holy counsel, dismissed me. Kestored 
to that same former body, I found myself in the vast wilder- 
ness attended by the (same) BrAhmana whom I had rescued 
and who was applying cool remedies to me ; I lay there for 
a time sleeping on a stone. After that my agnatic relations, 
who had heard the story (of my encounter), quickly arrived, 
and carried me home and dressed my wounds. The grateful 
BrAhmana taught me the alphabet, explained in detail various 
{§aatras and the Tantraa, gave me full instructions as regards 
the rules of good conduct which annihilate sin, and told mo 
the proper way to worship 6iva (lit. the moon-crested god) 
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who can be perceived only by the eye of knowledge, and 
having accepted the worship I paid to him, left me. From 
ttat time, being free from the taint (of sin), I quitted the 
group of the families of my relatives who were associating 
with the Kiratas, and have been living here in this forest, 
mentally meditating npon the One God of all the worlds, 
Siva (lit. the god who bears on his head the crescent-moon 
as an ornament) Lord, I havo some secret to communicate 
to yon in private 5 please follow me.^^ Having led him away 
from his friends, he thus continued in i)rivate — Towards 
the close of last night Siva approached me in a dream, and 
awakening me whoso eyes were sealed with sleep, said with 
a beaming face to me as I bowed humbly before him — 
Mdtaiiga, in the region along the bank of the river 
that flows through the Dandaka forest, and behind the 
Spbatikalinga that is worshipped by the Siddhas and the 
Siidhyas, and near the stone marked with the rows of the 
foot-prints of the daughter of the Himalaya mountain, is a 
chasm, which is as it were the door (lit. mouth) of a propi- 
tious fate Entering it, take the copper-plato that is placed 
there as though it were a command of Fate, and perform 
the rites prescribed thereon as though it were gaining victory 
over Fate, and you will be the sovereign of Pdt^la; the Prince 
who is to help you in this undertaking will come hero to-day 
or to-morrow/^ And Your Honour^s coming here happens 
quite in conformity with his injunctions. Now please give 
me, who am well pleased and desirous of securing means, your 
aid.^^ K^javdhana assented, and at mid-night, leaving his 
friends who were in the power of sleep, went, accompanied by 
M4taBga who bowed his head before Mm, to another wood* 
Thereafter, when his followers woke in the morning and 
missed him completely, they were sad at heart 5 they carefully 
searched for him in various parts of the forest ; hut, not 
finding him, they, who were very hardy, departed separating 
from one another for going to various places with a desire to 
find Mm out, after having appointed their place of meeting. 

M&tanga, full of joy at heait at being protected by the 
Prince, the world^s matchless warrior, fearlessly entered the 
chasm made out by means of the signs described to him by the 
moon crested §iva, took the copper plate and with it peiio* 
trated the path to P&t41a. There, in the vicinity of a city 
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near a tank in a sportive garden with full-blown lotuses 
Qor^ with swans swimming about); M/ifcaflga offered a sacrifice 
with oblations of various kinds prepared in accordance with 
the directions of Siva, and whilst Bj'ijavahana was looking 
on with astonishment and ready to remove obstacles, he 
(Mdtanga), after reciting some mantras^ cast his holy frame 
into fire well-kindled with the samidhs and ghee, and obtained 
a celestial form with the dazizling brightness of lightning. 
After this a damsel, an ornament to womankind in all the 
three worlds, decorated with a number of ornaments richly 
set with gems, and attended with a train of modest female 
friends, gently approached with the gait of a swan and 
presented to the excellent IBrdhmana a splendid jewel ; and 
to his inquiry as to who she was, she, with the impassioned 
accents of a cuckoo, thus very gently replied with folded 
hands — O worthy Brdhmana, I am the daughter of the 
King of the Asuras. My name is K^lindJ, My father of 
mighty prowess, who was the ruler of this world, was 
destroyed (lit. made a guest of the capital of Xnma) by 
Vishnu impatient of his (my father^s) lame, in a fight in which 
the gods were routed. A Siddha ascetic, seeing that I was 
plunged in an ocean of grief at his loss, compassionately 
announced to me that a man, unknown to me and appearing 
in a heavenly form, would become my husband and be the 
protector of the whole P4t4la. On hearing his prediction, 
I long awaited your sight, as the female Ohataka awaits the 
rainy season, looking up for the roaring of clouds. On 
learning of your arrival which is as it wore the fruit of n\y 
desires, I have come here with the coiiciirrenco of my 
ministers, the very pillars of the state, and with the guidance 
of my mind impelled by love j so kindly accept the lioyalty of 
this Nether World and make me her rival wifo*^^ M^taDga, 
too, with the assent of KAjavAhana, married that youthful 
damsel, and^ being exceedingly pleased by his aiupii'^ition of 
the celestial lady, accepted the kingdom of Pfj.t41a atid attained 
(thereby) the highest Joy. 

BS^javfthana, wishing to go to the earth with a desire to 
see hie friends from whom he had stolen away, -d 

M^taflga, who had followed him to some distance, to go back> 
receiving, from him who was pleased with the help retiidared 
to him, the jewel that was given to him by Kalindi and that 
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had the virtue of dispelling the pain caused by thirsty hanger 
and the like ; and he onme out by the path of the chasm. Not 
finding his friends there, he wandered over the eatth (in 
search of them ). In the course of his wanderings Le came to a 
garden in a suburb of Ujjain; and as he was about to rest there 
he saw a man^, who had come to the garden, who was mounted 
in a palanquin (or^ on a swing) with his wife and attended by 
his relatives. He, too, with his mind swelling with ecstatic 
joy, and his lotua-like face beaming, exclaimed — Oh, this ia 
my master, H^javdhana, the ornament of the lunar race, and 
the store of spotless fame ! Owing to extreme good luck I have 
come to be at his lotus-like feet all of a sudden ! It now has been 
a great festival to my eyes With these words he quickly 
alighted from the swing, and, advancing gracefully with 
hasty steps indicative of excessive joy, touched with his head, 
from which the wreath of blooming Mdllik^ flowers dropped 
down, the two lotua-like feet of B.^jav§,hana who had advanced 
three or four steps to reciave him. The Prince, with eyes 
filled with the tears of great joy, closely embraced him whose 
body was thrilled ( with emotion ), and exclaimed — Ah, 
here is our Somadatta ! Then, sitting under the cool shade 
of some Pumnaga tree, the Prince afiectionately said to him — 
Friend, in what place and in what manner were you staying 
so long F Whore do you go to now, who is this damsel, and 
how did you come to have this retinue? Explain (all). 
Somadatta, too, folding his lotus-like hands so as to resemble a 
bud, now free from the excessively burning (lit, violent) fever 
of anxiety on account of the meeting with his frier d, modestly 
narrated (thus) the account of his own wanderings : — 


UOnOHHVASA HI. 

Lord, whilst wandering (in quest of Xour Highness) 
I, who had a strong desire to serve these lotus-like feet, was 
oppressed with thirst 5 while drinking the water of a river, cool 
and shaded by creepers, in a forest- region^ I saw there a g*^m 
of a very brilliant appearance. I took it and walked some 
distance, when, being unable to proceed owing to the sun^s 
growing excessively scorching, I entered a temple that was 
in that same forest ; in it I saw an old BrAhmana with a 
sad face and surrounded by several sons. With my com- 
passion roused, I asked him if ho fared well. With a face 
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turned pale on account of misery, and full of great hopes, the 
Br^hmana replied — I live here in this temido of Siva, 
protecting these motherless sons of mine by various means^ 
and feeding them on food obtained by begging in this barren 
spot.^^ Asked as to the country over which the master of 
of the army lying encamped there ruled^ his name, and the 
cause of his coming there, the Br/ihmana answered^ — G-entle 
sir, Mattak^Ia, King of the L4ta country, having repeatedly 
heatd of the daughter of Viraketu, the King of this country, 
Vi'imalochani'i by name and a jewel of matchless beauty among 
young women, asked for her 5 but his suit being rejected, ho 
besieged his capital, when, being greatly terrified, Viraketu 
also gave her up to him as a rich present. The King 

(Mattakala), delighted at heart by the actx^isition of the 
young lady, determined to espouse her in his own capital 
and being on his way back to his country has encamped with 
his army in this forest out of an earnest desire to hunt. The 
minister of Viraketn, Mdnaptda by name, who regards self- 
respect as his treasure, appointed to escort the Princess, 
encamped separately with his four- fold army, and being pained 
at heart by the humiliation of his master, secretly plotted 
treason against him.^^ Finding that the Brdbmana had many 
sons, was learned, poor, old, and so worthy of a gift, J, with 
my mind filled with pity, gave him the jewel. At that, 
with his face beaming with very great joy, he pronounced 
many blessings upon me and departed to some place. 
Exhausted with the fatigue of the journey, I enjoyed 
sound sleep in that place. Soon after, the Br4hmana, with 
his arms pinioned behind him, and with his body marked with 
slashes of whips, came there under the guard of a number of 
swordsmen, and pointed at me with the words — This is the 
thief.’^ The king^s officers quitted the Br 4 hmana, and 
without listening to my explanation as to how I got the 
jewel, bound me, who was quite fearless, closely With ropes 
and taking me to a prison pointed out to me a number 
of people in fetters, saying — ^ These are your comrados^^ and 
put my feet also in chains. Being at a loss to know what to 
do next;, and suffering from a distress which offore<l no hope 
of extrication, I addressed them — Men of intrepid valour? 
for whtii reason are you suffering from the misery, difticult to 
be got over, of a prison life ? 1 was pointed out by these 
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as your associato § wliat does it mean ? Seeing me ia 
that condition and having told me the story of the 
king of Ijdta that I had heard from the 33r4hmana, the 
valiant robbers further said — W© are the servants of 
M^napdla^ Vlraketu^s minister. At his command we broke 
by night throngh a subterranean passage into the apart- 
ment of the king of Tj&ta with intention to kill him j 
but, being disappointed at not finding him there, wo 
stole a large quantity of valuables and entered a dense forest. 
Next day many attendants of the King, following the track 
of our foot- steps, came upon us as we had the mass of 
wealth in our possession, and surrounding us from all sides, 
closely tied xxs and led us near (the King). At the time of 
recounting all the stolen things, they, missing a precious (lit 
priceless) jewel, put us in chains in order to kill us for the 
recovery of the gem/^ From what I heard of the gem and the 
idaco where it was found, I concluded that it was the same 
gem, and told them how my bad plight was due to the gift of 
it to the Br^hmana, also my birth, name, and how I wandered 
in quest of XouV Honour 5 and by means of mutual conversa- 
tions suited to the occasion^ I contracted their friendship. 
Then at midnight, having broken my chains as well as theirs, 
and being followed by them, I took hold of the weapons of the 
guards who were asleep, and putting to flight, with an easy 
display of sharp valour, those oi the city-guards who faced 
113 , wo entered the camp of M^nap^la* When he heard from 
his servants the account of my family, and my self-respect 
and valour shown at that time, he treated me with respect. 
The following day, men sent by Mattak41a came to M4nap41a 
and uttered before him these exceedingly harsh words — 
Minister, some daring thieves coming to my palace through 
a subterranean passage, and having stolen a good deal of 
wealth, have entered your camp. Hand them over to me, or 
else a great disaster will follow/^ On hearing these words, 
the minister with his eyes reddened with ire, sent them back 
with this reproof — Who is this King of Tj&ta? Of what avail 
is his friendship to us, and what are we to gain by serving 
that pauper P They reproduced the very vaunting words of 
Mdnapdla before Mattakdl4 ; though enraged, the King, 

through the pride of power of Ms arms, marched for fight 
with a few soldiers. Proud M&nap41a, who had eady 
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determined to fight and was fully prepared with all bis 
soldiers, fearlessly marched out, strongly desiring the contest. 
T also was respectfully provided by the minister with a 
chariot with good steeds and a skilful charioteer, a very 
strong breast-plate, a suitable bow with a pair of quivers full 
of various kinds of arrows, and various arms reqxtired for 
fighting ; with these I equipped myself for fight, aitd followed 
the minister who had made ready to root out his enemy, 
relying on my prowess. Leaving the two armies that were 
fighting fiercely out of mutual spite, I struck the foe by 
showering arrows upon him with the quick and dexterous 
movement of my arms- Then I led near the ice my chariot 
with very fleet horses, and overtaking his chariot with a qtiick 
jump, I cut oJ^ bis head. He having fallen dead on the battle- 
field^ his remaining troops fled, and the ministor filled with 
(lit. bent under) ecstatic jjoy took all kinds of war-priases such 
as horses, elephants and others, and honoured me in many ways. 
The King, having fully hoard this account from the attendant 
dispatched by M^aapala, was highly pleased, and came to 
honour me 5 and being struck with my valour, with the full 
assent of his minister and relatives he gave his daughter 
to me in marriage on an auspicious day, celebrating the 
event with great festivities. Appointed as hoir-apparent, 
I gratified the King^s mind day by day, and though being in 
company of this beautiful lady I was enjoying various kinds of 
pleasures, still my heart experiencing the distress easily to be 
felt owing to the dart of the pain of your separation, I came 
to-day with my wife to this region, the frxtit whereof is the 
sight of a friend, by the direction of a Siddha (scor) in order 
to propitiate Siva who resides in this temple of Mahdkaia. 
Through the mercy of ^iva (lit. the lord of Pjirvati) who is 
kind to his devotees, I have now obtained the excess of Joy 
at the sight of your lotus like feet.^^ 

On hearing this, R 6 javdhana praised him highly for his 
valour, and censuring Fate for the punishment ho sufiered 
without any fault of his, he related to him in due order Ms 
ownaccount.^ Just then, seeing before him Pushpodbhava, 
RdjavAhana in great hurry embraced him very eloaoly as he 
stood before him with folded hands after touching his feet 
with his own forehead, and with his large ayes filled with the 
tears of Joy, said to Somadatta — Friend Som^datta, here 
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is OUT Pushpodbhava !" Forgetting their grief of loog 
Beparatlon, they enjoyed tbe pleasure of embracing each 
other. Seated under the shade of the same tree, the Prince 
with a respectful smile said — “ Friend, wishing to aid the 
Br4bamana in his undertaking and knowing full well that 
my friends, if they came to know my object, would surely 
coma in my way, I went away, leaving all of you asleep. 
Where did my friends go to in quest of me after being awake, 
and what did they think was the reason of my disappearance V 
Where bad you been alone f ” At this he raised his folded 
hands to bis forehead and humbly replied : — 


trOHOHHVASA IV. 

“ Lord, although we, your friends, made quite sure that 
Your Highness left us only for doing good to the Br&hmana, 
yet being unable to come to a decision as to where you went, 
we separated from one another and went out in all tho 
directions to seek lor you. I, too, while wandering over tho 
earth in search of Your Highness, rested for a moment, 
unable to bear the hot rays of the mid-day suu, under tho 
cool shade of a tree at the foot of a mountain. Suddenly 
I saw before me the shadow of a human being, with all its 
limbs contracted owing to it being mid-day, and having 
the form of a tortoise; and looking up, I with my heart over- 
powered by compassion supported, while yet in midway, a 
person falling down from tho sky with great velocity. 
Slowly placing him on tho earth, I revived him with cool 
remedies, as he had become unconscious on account of his fall 
from a groat height, and aekod him, whose eyes were filled 
with tears owing to extreme grief, tho reason of his falling 
from a prociiuco. lie wiped ofil his tears with his hands 
(lit. fiiigorn) and said — ‘‘ J am the son of Padmodbhava, the 
minister of tho king of MEagadha ; my name is Ratnodbhava. 
I wont ns a merchant to KAlayavana island, where I married 
a merchant's daughter. I waa returning with her, when 
our shii> sank in the sea not far from tho shore, and all wore 
drowned except myself, who reached land with great difiioulty, 
fato boiug favourable to mo. Weltering in the ocean of 
griof consequent on the loss of my wife, 1 passed sixteen 
years, with great difficulty, out of respect to the counsel of 
a holy seer ; but seeing no end of my misery oren yet, I 
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threw myself from a precipice.^^ Just at this moment^ the 
sonorous sound of a female’s plaint was heard — Indeed;, it 
is not proper that you^ being unable to bear separation any 
longer, are throwing yourself in fire, when according to the 
prediction of the holy seer, you are to be reunited with your 
husband and son.’" On hearing this, I said to him, knowing 
in my mind that he was my father — Father, I have much 
to say to yorx 5 well, I will tell you everything afterwards. 
I must first attend to (Jit^ must not neglect) this female voice 
(of pain) ; kindly rest here for a moment.” I ran ofi accord- 
ingly to some distance, when I beheld before me a woman 
with folded hands about to do the desperate deed of throwing 
herself into a fire fi^lled with fierce flames 5 I hastily took 
her away from the fire, and with her old attendant who 
was crying aloud, brought her into my father’s presence, 
and asked the old woman to tell us who they were and why 
they were in such a hard condition in the forest. She 
sobbingly replied — Son, this is Suvrittd, the daughter of a 
certain merchant named Kalagupta of KAlayavana island. 
While returning with her husband, Ratnodbhava, the ship 
was wrecked and sank in the ocean. She supported herself 
getting on a plank along with me, her nurse, and fortunately 
reached the shore j and the time of her delivery being near, 
she was delivered of a son in the forest. The boy being 
carried ofi (from me) owing to my ill-luck by a wild elephant, 
she, while wandering with me, was told by a seer that 
sixteen years would restore her to her child and husband 
Fully relying upon the words of the sage, she passed that 
time in a holy hermitage 5 bub, unable to endure the ondlose 
grief, she was ready to cast her body into the bla/dng fire,” 
On hearing it i knew that she was my mother, and prostra- 
ting myself at her feet told her my full story and pros6Bic<l 
her to my father whose face had brightened at the words 
of the nurse and eyes dilated through wonder. My purentn 
knew each other from the tokens of recognition, and, 
delighted at heart, bathed nio. as I stood humbly before 
them, with a shower of the tears of joy, embraced luo closely^ 
and smelling me on the forehead sat down in the shade of 
a tree. Being asked by my father how His Majesty 
HAjahamaa was doing, I related to him everything, his lo«s of 
his kingdom, your birth, the way in which all other l£umams 
came together, your commoncement of the conc|ueBt of the 
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quarters, how you went with M&taflga, and the reason why 
we were searching - for you. Then, leaving them both 
in the hermitage of a sage^ I prosecuted my search for 
you. Knowing full wall that money was the chief means for 
all undert ikings, I procured a group of disciples very skilful 
in aiding me in the magic-power that I had obtained through 
your favour, and came to the (ruined) sites of old cities in the 
Vindhya forest. Knowing, by means of the collyrium of 
magical virtue, that there lay vessels full of riches under 
trees which indicated various treasures underneath, I dug 
them out with spades, while the guards kept watch all round, 
and formed a heap of countless Dinaras. Thence, going to a 
caravan of traders that had just arrived and had encamped 
not far off, I bought stout oxen and bags. 1 loaded the bags 
with that gold, giving out that it was some other substance, 
and got them slowly conveyed to the camp by those (bullocks). 

I formed friendship with Ohandrapdla, a merchant's sou, the 
leader of that caravan, and came to Ujjain in his company. 

1 also brought my parents thither, and being introduced to 
the king of M&lwA by Bandhup&la, Ohandrapa-la's father and 
a very accomplished man, I lived under disguise with the 
assent of the king. Then, as I was ready to go in search of 
you in forest-lands, Bandhup&la, my groat friend, coming to 
know that, asked me to sit quiet with an easy mind, it being 
impossible for me to search you over the whole boundless 
earth, and said that ho would impart to me favourable signs 
indicating a meeting with yon, our leader. My heart being 
comforted by his nectar-libe words, 1 waited upon him daily, and 
there I saw, one day, B&lachandriki, the loveliest a jewel 

among) maidens, with a face (charmmg) like the moon, all her 
limbs in fresh (blooming) youth, and the very moon-light to 
the eyes, as if she were the G-lory incarnate of her father's 
family ; and the constancy of my mind being shaken by her 
beauty, I became an easy mark of the arrows of Oupid. She 
also, with her eyes unsteady like those of a startled young 
fawn, often looked at me with sidelong glances which served 
as the arrows of Oupid, and trembled like a creeper waved by 
a gentle breeze. She silently (lit. mentally) conveyed the 
desire of her mind by means of her meaning glances directed 
to me, which were contracted, in which the pupils were driven 
to the corners, and which stood midway between love and 

B. T. S 
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bashfulness. Having clearly perceived her love for me from 
her clever but covert gestures^ I began to think of some 
remedy that would bring about an easy union with her. On 
one occasion^ Bandhup^la, wishing to know by means of omens 
what had become of you, went; accompanied by me; to a 
pleasure-garden in the suburbs of Ujjain and stood under a 
tree, listening to the language of the birds. While he was 
thus engaged, I, seeking to dispel the uneasiness of my mind, 
wandered through the woods, and, coming to the bank of a 
pool; beheld Bdlachandrik^, who had become the sole object 
of my desires, looking sad, and with her mind labouring under 
(some) anxiety. I enjoyed for a time the pleasure of observing 
her amorous actions, rendered charming by the sudden rise of 
love, bashfalness and curiosity 5 and noticing dejection, 
arising from the pain of love-torment, on the lotus-liko face of 
that maid with beautiful teeth, I, out of a desire to know its 
cause, approached the fair-faced one amorously^ and said — 
Tell me, O sweet-faced one, the cause of the sad look on 
your lotu3«like face.’^ Encouraged by the privacy 
of the place, she banished her coyness and dilHdenco, and 
thus slowly addressed me — Noble youth, Mduasaro, the 
lord of Malwa, being far advanced in years, crowned bis 
son, Darpasara, as the sovereign of TJjjayinl. That prince, in 
the hope of ruling over the whole earth bounded by the seven 
seas, has gone to the mountain Kaildsa to practise religious 
austerities, haviug appointed the sons of his paternal aunt, 
Ohan^avarm,a and D4ruvarm4, of dreadful deeds, to govern the 
earth. Ohan(Javarma is managing the kingdom with a firm 
hand Qit, so as to leave no enemy), while J3^ruvarmi5^ 
disregarding the admonitions of his elder brother and uncle, 
commits all sorts of atrocious acts, such as seij^^uig the wives 
and wealth of his people. He once saw me, who have fixed my 
mind on you having a beauty like that of Oupidj and, regardhsa 
of the crime of polluting a virgin, he is seeking to appropriate 
my person by violence. In (constant) alarm of his attempis 
I live wretched/^ I learnt her wishes as well as her intense 
love for me, and having heard what the obstacle was in the 
way of the accomplishment of my desires, I comforted her 
whose eyes were filled with tearsj and having thought over 
a plan to bring about the death of 33/iruvarmA, I said to my 
beloved — Touthful damsel, F have just hit upon a clover 
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plan to put to death this wicked man who has a wishfnl 
eye on yon. ITour relations^ whose veracity is undoubted; 
should repeatedly circulate among the citijsens a report 
that a ITaksha dwells in Balachandrika, having taken pos- 
aoasion of her person^ and ^that a Seer has pronounced 
that^ that man of enterprise fit to be united with her, who, 
having his heart chained with the hope of ( enjoying ) her 
superb charms, will overcome the Yaksha in the sleeping 
apartment and come out safely after enjoying the pleasure 
of the sweet words of the fawn-eyed one, accompanied by 
one female friend, can alone take the hand of the beauteous 
maiden (Izi. she whose ’breasts resemble in shape a pair of 
chakravaka birds). If D5,ruvarmS, hearing speeches of this 
sort often and often, would sit <juiet through fear, it would 
be well and good 5 but if, out of his wicked nature, he 
wotild oJffier to have a union with you, your friends should 
say to him that it would not be proper for the minister of 
Darpaadra, the king of the world, to embark upon an 
adventure in their mansion ; and that if he should take you 
with lotus-like eyes to his own dwelling in the presence 
the people, and sport with you without danger to bis life? 
he should marry you and enjoy the fruit of his desires. Ho? 
too, will consent to this. You should go to his place? 
accompanied by me dressed in a woman^s garb as your 
female attendant. In the privacy of the place, I shall 
forcibly kill him with the strokes of my fists, knees 
and feet 5 and then, still in the capacity of an attendant, 
I shall follow you fearlessly out. Thus, having recourse 
to ( or^ accepting ) this plan, you being free from fear and 
bashfulness should apprise your parents and brothers of 
our very deep mutual love, and persuade them to bring 
about our marriage. They will surely give you in marriage 
to me, a young man of noble birth and richly endowed 
with beauty and wealth. Impart to them the means I have 
devised for killing D^ruvarm 4 , and let me know their answer.^^ 
bho, too, the lotus of her face blooming a little, said — 
Noble one, it is you alone who can kill the wicked D 4 ru- 
varm4. After Ms death all your desires will be completely 
fulfilled. Let the plan be carried out. I shall do every- 
thing exactly as you have sald,^^ This said, she, repeatedly 
turning her face and looking at me, wended her way 
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home with gentle steps. I;, too, on returning to Bandhupdla, 
learnt from himj who was an expert in interpreting omens, 
that I should see you after thirty days. After that ho 
went home accompanied by me, and then dismissed me to 
my place. B^lachandrikd^ being invited for enjoyment in 
his pleasure-apartment by B5-ruvarm4, who was caught in 
the nooses of the snares of my deceitful plan^ prepared to 
go to Ms place, and dispatched a female messenger to me 
I, too, skilfully put in their respective places the various 
articles of decoration proper for a young damsel, such as 
the jewelled anklets, the girdle, the bracelets, the armlets, 
the ear-ornaments, the pearl necklace, silk-garments and 
the collyrium, and thus putting on a charming disguise, 
went with my beloved to the door of his house. Our arrival 
beiug reported to him by the door-keeper, ho received us 
with respect, dismissed all his attendants near the door, 
and took B.41achandrik4 with me to the house previously 
settled upon. The citizens, wishing to test the wide-spread 
report of a Yaksha being in possession of B41achandrik4, flocked 
to the courtyard of Ddruvarmau^s house with great curiosity. 
That indiscriminate fool, in the height of passion, took the 
young lady to a bed of the downy feathers of geese spread on a 
golden bedstead inlaid with jewels, gave her and to me- — who 
had put on a charming woman's dress and whom he could not 
recognize as a male in the darkness of night — , gold ornaments 
set with jewels, very fine garments of diverse colours, sandal- 
paste mixed with musk, T4mbuXa (a roll of betel-leavefi) with 
camphor, fragrant flowers, and similar other things, and 
remained talking with us with jocular words for a period of 
two muhurtas. Then, blind with passion, he thought of 
embracing that beautiful girl. Inflamed with anger, I fear- 
lessly hurled him from the bedstead and struck him with 
fiats, knees and feet, I set right my ornaments that had 
snapped ofl in the heat of the scnfiie, comforted B^lachandrikA 
who was trembling, and coming out into the courtyard, cried 
out, as if trembling from fear, in loud tones — Ah 1 Baruvar- 
man is being killed by the frightful Xaksha who had seized 
Balachandrika I Oomo at once and sc© him P' The people 
gathered there on hearing it, had tears gushing forth, and 
deafened the quarters with the cries of ^ Alas 1 Alai ! ^ and 
entered, saying to one another—^^In spite of his hearing the 
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report of a mighty Xakeha having possessed B&laohsndrika^ 
D^LruvaramS oouited her, being simply blind with passion. So 
he has been killed by Ms own deed ; what is the nse of monrmog 
for him ? V In that bustle I quickly withdrew with great 
dexterity with her of unsteady ejes^ and returned to my place* 
When some days had passed, I, in the presence of the citiizens, 
married the moon-faced maiden according to those instructions 
of the Seer, and enjoyed in hor company many pleasures, pre- 
viously wished for. On this day, as announced by Bandhup&la^s 
omen, T came forth from the town and am fortunate enough 
to enjoy the pleasure of the sight of Xour Highness.^^ 

Thus having heard the account of hia friend, H^javdhana 
with a joyful heart narrated to him his own adventures 
and those of Somadatta, and having directed Somadatta to 
follow him after his worship of Siva was over, and after he had 
conveyed his wife with her retinue to his camp, he, attended 
by Pushpodbhava, entered the town of Avanti, which 
looked like a heaven on earth. Tushpodbhava introduced the 
prince, as the son of hia lord, to Bandhupala and Ms other 
relatives, and, causing great honour to ba shown to him, 
arranged about Ms bath, meals, etc. every day at Ms own 
place, making it known in the whole town that he was an 
eminent Brahmana, proficient in all the arts. 


tJOHOHHTA^SA V* 

The season of Spring now arrived— kindling the fire of 
love, in the hearts of p6i*sons separated from therr beloveds, 
by means of the southern breeze, the leader of Kama s 
forces, moving slowly as if under the burden of the fragrance 
of the sairdal-treoa, and grown very thin as if it were a 
remnant of itself after it was eaten up by the serpents, 
the perpetual residents of the trees on the Mala^^a Mountain ; 
making the circle of the quarters resound with the 
sweet tunes of the bees and of the cuckoos with their throats 
rendered melodious by the feast of the honey of the mango- 
blossoms 5 creating longings in the hearts of proud 
women* causing buds to app<^ar on the Makwndas, Sinduvli^ras, 
the rad Asokaa, the Kimsukaa and the Til as, and exhilarating 
the minds of amorous persons for Ijovo’s festival. In that 
exceedingly delightful season, Avantisrindari, the daughter 
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of M^aasdra^ attended by her dear friend Biilachandrikd and 
a train of town-ladieS; went for enjoying herself to the 
delightful garden on the border of the city^ and diverted 
herself by worshipping BZama with a multitude of fragrant 
materials such as sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric, Akshatas, 
and fine silk-garments, in a shady place full of sand at the foot 
of a young mango-tree. Desirous of beholding the Princess, 
who was the very image of Bati, Rdjavdhana, accompanied 
by Fushpodbhava, as if iK4ma in company of Vasanta, entered 
the garden, listened again and again, in various spots, to the 
sweet cooings of flocks of cuckoos, the notes of rows of parrots, 
and the hummings of the bees on the mango-trees, bright with 
fruit, blossoms and tender foliage grown in thick clusters from 
the branches gently agitated by the Malaya breeze ; and after 
repeatedly enjoying the sight of charming pools having pure and 
cool water and resounding with the sweet notes of the swarms 
of swans, cranes, ducks and Ohakrav&kas, sporting in tho 
beds of the indivaray the kahl&ray the /cairava and the r&ji^a 
lotuses, a little opened, gently and gracefully came to where the 
princess stood. Beckoned by Balaohandrika to come without 
any fear, Bajavahana, who surpassed Indra in lustre, ap.* 
preached the beautiful Avantisundarl, who shone as if created 
by the God of love, who, wishing, on account of the eager 
desire of Rati, to make a sportive image for her, framed an 
esccellent figure of a woman, and formed its feet out of the 
beauty of autumnal lotuses growing in his pleasure-lake, and its 
slow and sportive gait out of the mode of the movement of the 
intoxicated swans in the garden-ponds ; he fashioned its shanks 
with the beauty of his quiver, and its pair of beautiftil thighs 
with the softness and grace of the (two) plantain- trees, at tho 
door of his pleasure-house ; its massive hips he made with 
the beauty of the wheels of his victorious chariot ; he formed 
her navel, deep like an eddy of the Ganges, in imitation of 
the hollow of the bud of a lotus just opening, and the three 
folds in the manner of a flight of steps leading to a terrace, 
and the thick line of hair out of the beauty of the dark row of 
bees which forms Ms bow-string. He fashioned the two breasts 
with the beauty of the two full golden pots, the arms with the 
tenderness of his bower of creepers, the neck with the beauty 
of the victorious conch, its lips, which caused the Mmha fruit 
to be compared with them, with the lovely tinge of the 
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sprouts ol the mango-tree, placed on the ear as an oxnament, 
the pure smile out of the beauty of the flowers which form his 
arrows, its tuneful words with the sweetness of the attractive 
warblings of the cuckoo, bis first messenger, and the wind of 
its breath out of the fragrance of the Malaya breeze, the leader 
of all his hosts. He fashioned the two eyes with the grace 
of the x>roud fish, his triumphant banner ; the eye-brows with the 
beauty of his bow*, its face with the lustre — without its inherent 
spots — of the moon, his best friend • its thick tresses he formed 
with the graceful arrangement of the eyes in the peacoeVs 
feathers ; and its complexion was formed by rubbing it with 
camphor after being washed with s^ndcTl-paste mixed with 
flower-juice of every hind and musk. That daughter of the 
king of Malwa, who was like Xiakshmi incarnate, thought 
him to be Kama, the object of her worship, appearing in a 
visible form to grant the boon sought for, and trembled under 
the influence of love, like a creeper waving in the gentle 
breeze. And then desisting from her free sports, she, through 
modesty, manifested several indescribable emotions. Indeed? 
she must have been created quite accidentally by the Creator 
when creating women; or else, if he be clever at creating such 
extraordinary female forms, why is it that he creates no other 
damsel resembling her in beauty Y — thus obseved the 
Prince in wonder and great admiration, and stood looking at 
her ; when, feeling abashed to stand before him, she hid herself 
among her friends and stood looking with sidelong glances, 
with eyebrows a little contracted and knit, cast in the direc- 
tion of Ra'java'hana, whose beauty captivated her as the 
net captivates the deer. The mind of the prince also became 
the target of the arrows of Oopid, who had as it were got 
power on account of the full help he received from the various 
amorotis feelings produced in her at that time. She thought 
thus to herself — To the eyes of the fortunate young 
damsels of what town is a feast provided (with his sight) by 
this prince of uncommon beauty P What among matronly 
ladies, having sons, is given the first rank by this most 
eminent of sons being born of her ? Who is his queen P 
What brings him here P Oupid, by tormenting me beyond 
measure, as if in envy, as I am looking at him who laughs 
scornfully at his beauty, is really giving significance to his 
name (via., ^ tormentor of mind What am I to do ? How 
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( 3 an I get information about Mm?* Tlien Balacbandrika^ 
knowing tie state of their minds by the judicious observance 
of their feelingS;, but thinking it improper to relate tho true 
history of the prince in the presence of an assembly of 
ladieS;, addressed her in words that had a common import — 
Princess, this is a young Brahmana, well-versed in all 
the arts, who can make a goddess reveal herself before him 
(when necessary;, who is skilled in warfare, who knows the use 
of jewels, spells and herbs, and is entitled to your reverence. 
Bet him be honoured by you Hearing this, the piincess, 
much pleased at heart with Balachandrikd who had recounted 
what passed in her own mind, and agitated by love like 
a line of waves ruffled by a gentle breezie, gave a proper 
seat to the prince who far surpassed Kama, and oflered 
him the customary worship through her friend, with the 
bast materials such as sandal-paste, flowers, Akshatas, 
camphor, a roll of betel-leaves and various other things. 
Rajav^hana also thought to himself — Certainly, this must be 
my wife TajSavatx in my former birth ; else such a love for 
her could not have arisen in my mind 5 and to both of us 
equally belongs the power, conferred upon us by the ascetic 
to remember ( the incidents of ) our previous life when the 
curse (pronounced by him) is to cease Still, I shall arouse 
knowledge in her by means of sentences suggestive of 
particular circumstances and given rise to by the oooaeion.^^ 
Just then a charming swan arrived near her with a 
desire to sport. Seeing that BilachandrikA was deputed by 
the eager- princess to catch the swan^ and considering it 
a fit opportunity to spfak, the prince, who was very clever 
at conversation, gracefully said — Friend, formerly a 
certain king, named Samba, wont with his beloved to a 
lake full of lotuses for diversion 5 there, beside a bad of 
red lotuses, he gently caught a swan whose mind was 
overpowered by sleep, bound its legs with lotcs-fibros, and 
looking lovingly at tho face of his beloved, with one of 
his round cheeks blooming with a gentle smile, addressed 
her — Moon-faced lady, this swan, held captive by me, 
stands quiet like a sage 5 let him go as he wills/^ The 
swan, on its part, cursed S^mba, saying-- King, ainee you, 
proud of your kingship, have without any cau^ie insulted me, 
while I, a lifelong religious student, being lost in contem- 
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plation, was in tha onjoymont of supreme felicity in tMa 
lotus-bed, you shall suffer the pangs of separation from 
your beloved, as a penalty for this sinful act/^ Samba, 
with his face dejVcted, and unable to bear separation from 
the mistress of his life, bowed to him, falling on the ground 
stick-like, and humbly said — Noble saga, kindly forgive me 
what I did through ignorance/^ The hermit, his heart touched 
with pity, said — King, my curse will not operate upon yon 
in this life ; but, on account of the infallibility of my words, 
in your next life you will be, through affection, the lover of 
this lotus-eyed one, who will have another form ; but being 
put in chains for two months^ as a penalty for your crime of 
holding me a captive for two muhurtas, you will suffer the 
anguish of separation from your beloved, and will afterwards 
enjoy the pleasures of a kingdom with your beloved for 
a long time/^ After this, ho favoured them also with the 
power to remember the incidents of their previous lives. 
Hence you must not take this swan a captive/^ The princess, 
on hearing his words, recollected the incidents of her 
previous life, and decided in her mind that he was her lord. 
With her mind affected by love, she said with a gentle 
smile — Gentle Sir, formerly S&mba captured the swan in 
that manner only to please Xajnavati by doing her bidding. 
For in this world, out of over-courtesy, even learned persons 
commit improper acts.^^ The prince and the princess, 
having thus mentioned for mutual information their respec- 
tive names in the previous birth, known to them, eo as to 
carry conviction, had their minds replete with love. 

fTust at the time the queen of Mdnasdra, attended 
by her retinue, came to the place to see her daughter^ 
sport. Bdlachandrikd saw her from afar, and fearing that 
the secret might be disclosed, hastily gave a signal with her 
hand to Rdjavdhana and his companion Pushpodbhava, her 
husband, who both hid themselves among the trees. The 
queen saw, for a short time, tho various graceful sports of her 
daughter with her c >mpanions^ and then became intent on 
going home with her daughter, Avantisundart, starting to 
go with her mother, addressed the prince, apparently meaning 
a swan, saying — O you, the ornament of the family of 
Rdjahamsa (aUo, swans) here I leave you, all of a sudden, come 
to the pleasure-garden with the desire to sport (with me), and 
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go with my mother, as is but proper for me to do. May the 
desire of your mind be not otherwise (i.e, be fiiliillod) by this 
my act (also^ may your love undergo no change) ! Uttering 
these words suited to the occasion, and again and again casting 
back a sad look and gazing upon his face, she returned home. 
There, in the course of conversation with regard to her lover^ 
she, coming to know his family and name from B^llachandriki, 
was overpowered with intense love (lit, with the fall of 
Oupid^s arrows), and began to grow emaciated day by day, 
like the orescent of the moon in the dark half of the month, 
from the pangs of separation. She gave up taking food 
and her other daily pursuits, and in her secret chamber 
restlessly rolled her creeper-like (i 6. slender) frame on a bed 
formed of (tender) leaves and flowers wetted with sandal-juice. 
Her female friends^ seeing the delicate princess in that state 
withering with the fire of love, and feeling very sad, tried 
to cool her body, with materials for relief from the torment 
such as water prepared for her bath, mixed with sandal, 
us'ira and camphor and kept in gold vessels, garments made 
of lotus-fibres, and fans of lotus-leaves. Even that applica- 
tion of cooling remedies caused simply (flames of) fire to 
appear on all sides (i e, spread through) in her body like 
water dropped in heated oil. Eooldng at B&lachandrik 4 , who 
was sad at heart, and did not know what to do, with a glance 
from the corner of her eye bedimmed with drops of tears and a 
little opened, the beautiful princess, whose lower Jip was parch- 
ed by sighs that were hot with the fire of separation, spoke 
to her plaintively and slowly in a choked voice — ^^Jlear 
friend, it is indeed falsely said bhafc Kd,ma is flower-weaponed 
and has only five arrows j for here I am strtick by Mm with 
numberless arrows with points of steel. Friend, I think the 
moon is more distressing than the sxxbmarino fire, since the 
ocean is drained as soon as it enters it, while the aclfeame 
ocean is augmented when it leaves it. How cm I describe 
the evil actions of this moon (the mine of faults) ? — -for it ia 
he who destroys the day lotus, the very homo of his sister 
Lakshmt- The Malaya breeze, being heated by coming in 
touch with my heart burning with the fire of separation, is 
surely rarefied ; this bfcd, formed with tender shoots, adds to 
the heat of the body as if it wore tno concentrated flanaes of 
the fire of love 5 oven the sandal (-paste) heats the body, as 
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if it were infected with the virulent poison smeared to the 
parent trunk by the fangs of serpents formerly entwining it. 
Soj, enough, enough of troubling yourself with the applica- 
tion of cooling remedies : only the prince, who surpasses even 
Oupid in beauty, can successfully cure this heat of the fever 
of love. But he is beyond my reach ; what am I to do f > 
B41achandrik4, seeing that she (the princess) of delicate limbs 
was affected by the highest stage of the feverish condition of 
love, had her mind subdued by the beauty of Bi.jav;&hana, and 
had no other protector, thought to herself — I must quickly 
bring the prince (here), or else Oupid will surely reduce her 
to the state of being only remembered (i.e, she will die). Oupid 
discharged his arrows equally at both these in the garden 
when both the prince and the princess weie looking at each 
other 5 hence it will be easy for me to bring the prince 
here*^' Then, leaving some female friends, who were skilled in 
the timely use of remedies, to guard the princess, she went to 
the house of the prince. B^jav4hana, whose mind had become 
the quiver of the arrows of Oupid, and who lay on a bad of 
leaves withered on account of their contact with his body 
heated by love-torment, saw, as he was talking with Pushpod- 
bhava with regard to his beloved, her dear friend come near 
him 5 and being pleased at heart to dud that B41achandrik& had 
arrived like a potent herb to be sought, he asked her, whoso 
folded hands, graceful like the bud of a lotus, decked her 
spacious forehead, and who had sat on a i>roper seat pointed 
out to her with the words^ — Sit there,^^ the news about hia 
beloved, as she respectfully offered the camphor-mixed 
Tdoabdla to him, given by Avantisundari. She with modesty 
replied — Lord, ever since the time she saw you in the 
pleasure-garden, she is being tortured by Oupid y and dnding 
no relief from beds of flowers and such other things, she, like 
a dwarf trying to get at the fruit of a tall tree, is desirous 
of obtaining, on account of being blinded by love, the inacces- 
sible pleasure of a close embrace of your bosom ; and having 
herself written this epistle she has asked me to hand it over 
to you with the words — G-ive this to my lover. The prince 
took the letter and read as follows : — 

O blessed prince, having seen your form, delicate like a 
flower and perfect (^Ht. dawless) in beauty in the whole world, 
my mind desires that you should make your heart as tender 
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(as your form is graceful) [or, my heart entertains love (for 
you) 5 so please make your heart etc.] 

Having read it he said to her respectfully — Friend, you, 
the wife of Pushpodbhava who follows me like my shadow, are 
yourself like the external life of that fawn-eyed lady. Xour 
shrewdness has served as a basin to the creeper of this whole 
afEair ^ so I will do everything. The beautiful princess refers 
in her letter (indirectly) to the hardness of my heart. The 
very moment when that fawn-eyed damsel came within the 
range of my sight in the pleasure-grove, she robbed me of 
my heart and (with it) went to her place 5 so she herself best 
knows whether it ia tender or hard. It is very difficult to gen 
access to the chamber of the princess. J shall devise some 
remedy favourable to our object, and shall approach that 
beautiful damsel to-morrow or the day after. Tell her every- 
thing about me as you have seen it, and make use of remedies 
in such a way that she, who xs as tender as a JSirisha flower, 
will not sufler any bodily torment/' B 41 achandrik^ on her 
part was satisfied on hearing his words that implied love, and 
returned to the princess^ chamber. KdjavAhana also went 
with Pushpodbhava, to dispel the pangs of separation, to the 
pleasure-park where he had (first) obtained the pleasure of the 
sight of his heart’s beloved. There, unable to rest 
stop) in any place, being aflcctcd by love, he reviewed the many 
trees, the clusters of leaves and flowers of which had been 
collected by the chakora-eyed princess, the place where the 
damsel with a face like the autumnal moon had worshipped 
the image of the God of love, the cool sandy surface, marked 
by the rows of the foofc-prints of the lovely lad^y, and the 
leafy bed under the bower of the M^dhavi creeper that she, 
having pearly teeth, had left after resting on it for a time. 
And he wandered about, remembering again and again the 
several events that occurred at the time he saw that ornament 
of the womankind ; seeing again and again the fresh heaves 
of the mango-trees shaken by the gentle brecs;5e8, tremblingly, 
as if they were the flames of the fire of love, and ropaattdly 
hearing the notes of cuckoos, parrots and the boos, which 
were as it were the spies of T^ove whispering in his ears. 

Just then a Br^hinaria, clad in thin and variegated 
raiment, decked with bright car-rings, and attractive with Ms 
sumptuous apparol, came there xxnexpecttdly, accompanied by 
I>ersons with their heads clean-shaved, and with a blessing 
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^duly pronouneod, saw Kdjavdhana glowing with a halo of light 
all round. The Prince respectfully asked him who he was and 
what art he was versed in. He replied that he was an expert 
in the art of magic, named VidyeSvara, and that he came that 
day to Ujjain in the course of his visits to many countries for 
the amusement of the princes. Again he looked at Bi^javdhana 
closely^ and with a significant smile asked him what was the 
reason of Ms pallor in that land of pleasure. Fushpodbhava,^ 
on Ms part, thinking that he would be of use to them in the 

accomplishment of their object, respectfully addressed him 

Since the friendsMp of the good arises out of a conversation, 
you have become our dear friend in such a short time owing to 
your sweet talk with us just now 5 and what is there that can be 
withheld from a friend ? There arose an intense mutual love, 
at an unexpected meeting in tMs pleasure-grove, between the 
daughter of the king of Malw4, when she came here for the 
celebration of the great Spring-festival, and this prince It is 
on account of the absence of some means of attaining constant 
enjoyment that he is in tMs miserable plight. Vidyesvara 
looked at the face of the prince, charmingly blushing, and said 
with a gentle smile — What object of yours, my lord, can be 
beyond accomplishment, when I, your servant, am ready to serve 
you ‘r" By means of my art of magic I shall beguile the king 
of Mdlw4, and, bringing about the marriage of his daughter with 
you in the presence of the citizens, cause your entrance into the 
apartment of the princess , but let the princess be informed of 
this beforehand through her friend. The prince, highly pleased 
at tMs, greatly honoured and then took leave of that VidyeSvara, 
Ms disinterested friend who had declared his skill in magic 
(or, in bringing about results by artificial means) and who knew 
deception^ counterfeit love and natural afEection. 

Bajav 4 hana now looked upon his desires as almost fulfilled 
on account of Vidye§vara^s skill in magic, and, returning home 
with Pashpodbhava, took care to inform the princess, through 
Bilachandrik^, of the means of union that were going to be used 
by the Br4hmana, and with his mind full of ctiriosity remained 
thinking as to how to pass the night. Next morning 
VidyeSvara, well-versed in the mode and progress of the senti- 
naenta and feeEngs, went to the gate of the palace, accompanied 
by Ms numerous attendants, and declared Ms profession to the 
« door-keeper, who thereupon hastened to announce the appproach 
X). T. 4 
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of the magician to the king. Called in by the king* of Mdlwa, 
full of curiosity, in company with the equally curious ladies of 
the harem, Vidyesvara entered the inner court, humbly uttered 
benedictions upon the king, and, permitted by the king, began 
his performance. Then, as the roll of drums beaten by the 
servants swelled and the songs of singing girls, sweet like the 
tune of intoxicated cuckoos, flowed in sweet succession, and 
the minds of all present there were overpowered wdth great 
curiosity, he stood for a moment with his eyes half-closed, 
making his attendants move round him, as he whirled his 
magic bundle of peacock^s feathers, A.ftor this^ serpents, decked 
with hoods copiously emitting virulent] poison and illumining 
the expanse of the palace with the array of the gems in their 
hoods, moved about, causing fright 5 and many vultures taking 
up those big snakes in their beaks whisked about in the sky. 
Then the Brdhmana, after having exhibited the tearing of 
Hiranyakasipu, the monarch of the demons, by Nrisimha, said 
to the greatly astonished king — O king, now at the close of 
my performance it is but proper that you should see something 
auspicious j hence, to insure the attainment of a numbor of 
blessings, I shall perform the marriage of a prince endowed with 
all the auspicious signs, with a princess, having a form exactly 
like that of your daughter/^ The king, out of curiosity to see 
it, assented and Vidyesvara, with his face brightened at the 
prospect of his desired object being accomplished, imi in his 
eyes a collyrium which had the virtue of stupefying aU, and 
looked around. Then, as all were looking at the spectacle in 
astonishment as a feat of magic, he united, in the prose^ticc of 
the sacred fire, on account of his proficiency in the religious ritev^ 
and other performances attendant on a marriage, Avaniisnndari. 
who had come there decorated with numerous ornaments as 
previously arranged, with RdjaVAhana, with Ms heart swelling 
vd.th love. At the close of the performance, the magician loudly 
ordered all the magical persons to disappear, when all persons 
oonjured up by magic disappeared one by one. BdjavAhana also, 
skilfully carrying out the secret plan as previously arranged^ 
entered the chamber of the princess like a man csonjured tip by 
magic. The king of M41w4 also thought it a miracle, rewarded 
that Brdhmana with a large sum of money, and having asked 
Vidyesyara to depart, himself wont into the inner apartment. 
Then Avantisundari, attended by her dear companions, went to 
her beautiful mansion with her Imaband. Then Bijav 4 hana;, 
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who had his desires thus fulfilled with the help of fate and 
gently removed the feeling of bashfulness of that fawn-eyed 
damsel with his sweet and loving acts of endearment, infused in 
her a desire for amorous sport, engendered confidence in her on 
account of the privacy, and, eager to drink the nectar of her 
conversation, related to her the diversified and heart-ravishing 
tales (from the Mah4bhdrata &c.) of the fourteen worlds. 

Ekb of the Pu^bvapithika". 


DA^AKUMARAOHARITA. 


UCHOHHVASA I. 

Having heard the description of the universe from tbe 
prince, that beautiful princess, with her eyes dilated through 
wonder, said with a smile — Dearest, to-day my cars have been 
blessed (lit. the function of my ears has had its mission fulfilled) 
through your favour , to-day you have set in my mind the lamp 
of knowledge that dispels all darkness of ignorance ; to-day is 
ripened the fruit of the service of your lotus-like feet. What 
service shall I do unto you so as to make a return for this your 
favour IP There is nothing mine that is not yours. Or why, this 
person too does possess power in some matter ; impossible it 
is to cause this lower lip of yours, that baa already been used 
by Sarasvati, when she seized your mouthy to be kissed by me 
without my desire , — or to cause this bosom of yours, that has 
been enjoyed by tho plump' breasts of Dakshmi, to be embraced 
by me without my pormission.^^ With those words, resting her 
rounded breasts on the bosom of her dear husband like the 
monsoon spreading in the sky tho train of big clouds,, expanding 
her eye sparkling with deep love, like a full-developed Kandali- 
bud of deep red, and graceful (lit. marked) with her ample tresses^ 
that imitated the plumage of a peacock, being variegated with 
flowers that looked like eyes in a peacock's tail and hanging 
about disorderly like a row of bees, she impatiently kissed his 
ruby-liko lower lip magnified by tho stream of its spreading 
reddish lustre and hence resembling tho bud of a Kadamba flower 
rugged with its filaments like the throbbing rays of the morning 
sun. At this the feeling of passion being excited, there 
proceeded an uninterrupted course of enjoyments highly pleasing 
on account of the various modes of enjoymoni. As they were 
in sound sleep brought on by the fatiLgue of enjoyment, they saw 
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in a dream an old swan with its legs bound with a string of 
lotus-fibres ; and both awoko at the vision. On waking^ the 
prince found his feet bound by a silver-chaiU; as if they wore 
embraced by a series of the rays of the moon mistaking them 
(his feet) for lotuses. Perceiving it^ and not knowing what to> 
make of it;, the princess^ beside herself with great fright^, 
screamed aloud. Thereupon the whole of the apartment of the 
princess was thrown into commotion^ all the inmates trembling y. 
as if it were set on fire, as though some evil spirit had taken 
possession of it, not knowing how to act then or after^ quite 
regardless of the necessity to kcoj) the secret intact;, dashing 
their limbs against tho floors screaming at the top of thoir 

voice, and having their cheeks covered with tho stream of 

tears. At this time of confusion, the guards of tho female 

apartments, their entrance not being barred, rushed in all at 
once to see what the matter was, and they discovered the 
prince in that state 5 their desire to arrost him, however, being 
curbed by Ms majestic appearance, they at once communicated 
the incident to Chandavarma, Ho camo, foaming with 
fury, as if burning him with his eyes that contained 
fire 5 and, looking at the prince, ho rocognissed him and 

said — How now I This, indeed, is the same miscMevoua 
fellow, bearing the designation of a Brdhmana, tho friend of 
Pushpodbhava — that foreign merchant, inflated with the prido of 
Ms riches and the husband of that wicked B41achandrik4 who^ 
was the cause of my younger brother's death — who, intoxicated 
with the pride of beauty and vain of Ms knowledge of the arts, 
has, by means of skill in the various arts of deception, Imposed 
upon the silly citii^ens, who falsely attribute impossible divine 
(superhuman) powers to him, and who, w^oaring tho cloak of 
religious hypocricy, practises evil bccrotly. ITow possibly 
was this wicked Avantisundari, treating valorous persons like 
us with disdain, attached to Mm r* L. 0 I tho wicked girl, the 
defiler of her family, to-day see her lord exalted to the dignity of 
the gibbet Thus he reviled Avantisundari, and with his fore- 
head fierce on account of the terrible knitting of tins eye-brows 
and looking hko Kdla, ho dragged the prince with his hand 
rigid like an iron rod, soi^sing Mm by his lotus-Hko hand marked 
with the linear marks of a lotus and a wheeL Pjijavlihana, bold 
by nature, and possessing prowess of every kind to tho highest 
degree, know for certain that it was a calamity brought on by 
destiny, and that it could only bo mot with by means of 
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submission 5 so lie gave Hmself up to the enemy^ comforting 
dearly-loved wife, who was thinking of putting an end to her 
lifOj with the words — Call to your mind, O you with a swanks 
gait, that incident about the swan ] Bear yourself up for 
two months, fair one ! 

When the King and Queen of M 4 lw 4 heard the story, they 
were distressed, and, being attracted by his handsome form, saved 
their son-in-law who was about to bejput to death by his foe, 
threatening else to put an end to their own lives 5 but they could 
not, owing to their powerlessness {lit. they not being the 
sovereigns), deliver Mm from Ms calamity. That Chandavarma, 
known for his herce disposition, sent a courier to inform 
Barpas^ra, who was practising religious austerities on the 
KaiMsa mountain, of the whole of tMs affair, and at once seized 
Pushpodbhava with all Ms family, threw him into prison and 
oonhscated all Ms eifects. He then secured R 4 javiihana, like the 
cub of a lordly lion, in a wooden cage, and being distrustful of 
allj took Mm, who felt no pain duo to hunger, thirst and the like 
by virtue of the magical jewel concealed in his hair, with him as 
ho x^roceeded on an expedition against the Anga country in 
order to uproot the king of the Arigas who had contemptuously 
treated his request for the hand of Ms daughter. He besieged 
Ohamp4, making it shake under the weight of his army. The 
king of Ohamp4, Simhavarmd, whose prowess was as irresistible 
as that of a lion, having caused a passage to be made in the 
rampart, issued forth with a mighty force, appearing like pride 
incarnate, impatient of aggression and not caring to wait for the 
arrival, which was quite imminent, of tho princes, who were 
called by the multitude of messengers sent by himself and who 
were coming very fast to help him, and opposed the rival army. 
In the great battle that ensued, however, Simhavarmd, with all 
Ms forces destroyed and having Ms own armour battered by 
hundreds of blows from mighty weapons, was captured by 
Ohaoijavarmil who had superhuman vital strength, by jumping 
upon his elephant from bis own elephant. Ohandavarmd, through 
the great love he boro to his daughter Ambahkd, also named 
Abal4-Ratna (lit. ^ a jewel among women did not, however, imt 
him to death. But he whose intentions were not to be divined, 
kept him in custody, after having taken out all the arrow-darts 
from Ms body* He resolved, in conformity with tho calculations 
the astrologers, to espouse the princess the next morning. 
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Jusfc as the ceremony of fastening the anspicions marriage-string 
was performed, the courier named Aina-jafigha arrived from tho 
Klaildsa mountain with the reply of Darpasdra who was the king 
in authority, which ran thus — [Pool ! la there room for showing 
pity to the dedler of the princess^ apartment ? Does it behove 
even you to abide by whatever nonsense the old king utters^ 
whose mind is deprived of all sens© of honour and dishonour 
owing to his age, and who is only partial to his ill-behaved 
daughter ? Xou should create joy for (i.e, gladden) my oars by at 
once sending me the news about the love-crazed miscreant being 
put to death with tortures ; the wicked girl also with her younger 
brother Kirtisdra should be thrown into prison with her feet 
in irons/' On hearing this message Chandavarmti ordered hi^ 
attendants, fixing on them a look of command, thus — Del tho 
villain, the violator of tho chastity of tho princess' apartmonty 
be brought before the palace-gates tomorrow morning, and lot also 
the lordly elephant, naxned Ohandapota, docked with tho usual 
decorations, he brought there. After completing tho marriage- 
rites, I shall get up and myself make that the fellow of depraved 
character a plaything of tho elepant (i,e. so as to be smashed to 
pieces), and then riding the same elephant I will march forth and 
capture tho multitude of kings that are approaching to holp tho 
foe, together with their treasures and conveyances." Tho next 
day, as the dawn was just breaking, [R4jav4hana was led forth 
by the guards to the palace-yard, and the elephant Ohandapota, 
with ichor flowing from his temples, was also brought there. 
At that very instant the silver chain fell ofl from the prince's 
ankles, and, assuming the form of an Apsaras, beautiful like 
the digit of the moon, went round him keeping him to tho 
right, and with folded hands addressed him — Prince, please 
listen to me with a mind softened with kindliness. I am an 
Apsaras, named Suratamanjari, born of the rays of tho moon ; 
in the sky a foolish swan mistook my face for a lotus and pursued 
it, when in the confusion of keeping it off, my necklace 
snapped, and dropping olf happened to fall on tho head of the 
great sago M^rkandoya who had just emerged after having 
bathed in a lake of the Himalayas, called Mandodaka, and made 
it doubly hoary by means of the rays of its jewels. Inconsod by 
the affront, he denounced upon me an unjust curse (thus) : — 
O wicked girl, assume thou a metallic form, wherein your 
consciousness will bo suspondod." Then, being propitiated by 
me, ho arranged that tho calamity would end after I had served 
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SIS fetters for your lotus-like feet for two moutlis only; and 
further that my senses would not lose their powers (all the while). 
I, who was transformed in to a silver-chain as a penalty for my great 
sin, was found in that state on the Kail 4 sa mountain by a demi- 
god, named ViraSekhara, the son of Manasavega, and the grandson 
of Vegavat, a prince of the family of Ikshvdku ; and I remained 
in his possession, Now when the hostilities commenced bv his 
father (M^nasavega) were still proceeding, Virasekhara, hostilely 
'disposed towards Narav4hanadatta, the extender of Vatsa^s race 
and the reigning emperor of the Vidyddharas, entered into an 
alliance with Darpasara, who was practising penance, and whom 
he thought capable of punishing his foe. Darpas 4 ra^ agreed to 
give him his sister Avantisundari in marriage. Once, as the 
moon shone brightly in the sky, Virasekhara, desirous of seeing 
the beloved of his hearty Avantisundari,, and unable to curb his 
passion j descended into the princess^ chamber, beautiful like tiio 
palace of Indra. Himself invisible by virtue of the charm ot 
concealment, he beheld the princess, who, with her limbs drooping, 
through the fatigue of sexual sports, lay reclined on your lax:), 
and in whom the tide of passion was caused to swell by means 
of tales, sweet like nectar, of the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the three worlds. Though enraged at the sight? 
he was frustrated in his mental resolve to seize you by your 
prowessj; but finding both of you sleeping soundly in each otlior^s 
arms, he, urged by favourable fate, passed me in the form of a 
silver chain round your lotus-like feet and hastily departed in 
groat anger. To-day my curse expires , and your imprisonment 
also extended over the same two months 5 be pleased to tell me 
what I can do for you/' The prince, saying — Go and cheer up 
my hearth's beloved with the news of my liberation,^' dismissed 
the nymph as she was bowing before him. 

Just at that time a suddon cry arose that Ohandavarma 
was killed with the stroke of a scimitar by a single thief of 
extraordinary prowess, })oing violently pulled down by being 
forcibly seized by the arm stretched forth through ardent desire 
to seize the hand of Ambdlikd, the daughter of Simhavanna, 
and that covering i»ho x>5^ecinctB of the palace with hundreds of 
dead bodies he (the thief) was moving about freely, unimpeded 
in Ms course. On hearing tMs, llijavdhana, haviiig knocked ofi 
iiho driver, leaped upon the same furious olox>hant and drove it to 
•the palace with utmost speed. The w’^ay %vas cleared for him by 
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the foot-soldiers who fell of6 as the elephant advanced with speeds 
and he entered the palace-yard^ and in a tone deep like the 
thunder of a train of clouds said — Where 5 s that hero who 
performed this great feat impossible for a human being to 
achieve ? Liet him come and sit here beside me on this infuriated 
elephant^ so that by my side he can be safe ( lit will have no 
fear ) even when fighting with the gods and demons.^ ^ On 
hearing this, the valiant youth was greatly delighted, and camo 
with folded hands and dexterously mounted the elephant that 
contracted its body at a signal. K'ajavdbana saw him closely 
^ust as he was mounting ( the elephant ), and exclaimed with 
his eyes dilated through joy — Oh, this is none but my dear 
friend Apahdravarm/i And^ catching the foreparts of both his 
arms that were thrust into his arm-pits as he was sitting behind, 

‘ caused himself to be embraced by him, and himself also embraced 
him by throwing his arms backwards. Having disengaged 
himself from the embrace the very instant, Apahdravarm^ 
hurled to the ground the opposing warriors who, puffed uj) 
with the pride of their strength, were fighting in various 
ways closing round him, making use of various weapons such as 
‘bows, the disc, iron clubs, harpoons, darts, double-edged swords, 
javelins and maces. In a moment he saw even that hostile army 
besieged by another army rapidly advancing in the front from 
,an opposite direction, 

J ust after that, a man, of a complexion | yellowish- wMto 
like the Karnik^ra flower, with his curly hair blue like the 
sapphire, his hands and feet tender like the lotus, with his blue;^ 
glossy, milk-white and attractive eyes stretching as fax as the 
ears, having a poniard, vdth its hilt set with jewels, deposited 
in his waist-band, wearing a silk-garment, of a slender waist but 
a broad chest, pouring a shower of arrows upon the hostile 
army as he was well-practised, xn the use of weapons, urging 
his swift elephant by rubbing hard the roots of its oars with 
the toes of Ins feet, advanced, and recognizing Bajavahana from 
Ins knowledge of the description formerly given, bowed dowti 
to him with folded hands, and fixing his eyes on Jii>ahdravarma 
said — Here has arrived the foico of the alliee for rendering 
assistance to tho king of the Afigas and led by mo hither by the 
way pointed out by you. Tho army of the enemy is now 
thoroughly routed and broken, and is reduced to suelx a helpless 
condition that its weapons can bo easily snatched away oven by 
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women and children j what further am 1 to do for youH^ 
Apdharavarmd was Mghly pleased and said — Lord^ favour 
this servant with a gracious look ; Your UighneSB should consider 
him as my own self; only concoalod under this form and under the 
designation of Dhanamitra* If Your Highness does not find 
fault with it^ let him (go and) liberate the king of the AflgaS; and 
get together (the spoil i,e,) the treasures and the conveyances^ 
and then attend upon Your Highness sitting at ease in a quiot 
place^ aeconapanied by those princes who are siding with us/' 
The princo assented, and riding out of the town with him by 
the way he pointed out, alighted from the elephant on 
the ground under a large Rohioa tree, cool with the breesies from 
the waves of the Ganges that blew there, and having a bed of 
sand white like a silk-garment. Hdjavdhana sat at ease, as on 
an elephant, on the sandy Gangetic plain, the surface whereof 
was quickly smoothed with his own hands by Apahiiravarmaj 
having alighted first. While he was thus seated, Dhanamitra 
came with Upahdravarnia, Arthap^la, Pramati, Mitragupta, 
Mantragupta and Visruta, and with Prah^rvarma the king 
of Mithild, Kcdmapdla the king of Kdsi, and Simhavarma the 
king of Ohampdj and bowed before Pdjavdhana, The prince 
also, transported with joy, rose (to receive thorn), wondering at 
the singular turn of good fortune in that all his friends had come 
together at the same time, and alter receiving iheiii with x^ropor 
civilities closely embraced them. lie looked uijon (#.<9., treated) 
the Kings of Kasi, Mithild and Aflga, who wore introduced to 
him by his friend, with the rospoci duo to his father. They, 
with thoir white hair bristling through joy, embraced him in 
groat haste and h© also folfc greatly delighted. 

Then, as affectionate talks went on between them, he, being 
rctpiesiod by Ms friends, narrated to them his own adventures 
and those of Somadatta and Pushpodbhava ; and thus, having 
made a beginning, ho asked his friends, with a dosiro to hear 
their narratives, to recount to him the incidents that severally 
befell thotn. Of those Aiiahiiravarmfi began (hia own 
narrative) first ; — 


uoiJcnnvASA ii. 

^'^Lord, when the grouj) of friends dispersed in search of 'Yoxir 
Highness, who had then entered the nether regions for assisting 
that Br&hmana in Mb object, I, too, wandered over the earth. 
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Havmg heard somewhere from a coaclave of people talking 
among themselves that there resided on the bank of tho Ganges^ 
outside the city of Champa^ a great sage_^ named Marichi^ who 
was possessed of divine sight got by the power of Ms austerities^ 
desirous of knowing your whereabouts from Mm, directed my 
stei>s to that region. And in that hermitage I beheld, under the 
shade of a young mango-tree, an ascetic who was looking like one 
dejected. Received as a guest by him 1 took rest for a short timer 
and asked him, saying — Where is the great seer, MaricM? 
I wish to know from him the fate of a dear friend gone away for 
bome reason *, for, the sage is known over tho earth as possessed 
of a wonderful power of knowledge/^ Ho, thereupon, heaved a 
long sigh and said — In this hermitage there was such a sage 
forxnerly. A courtesan named Kdmamanjari, who was the 
ornament of the Anga-capital, once approached him full of 
dejection and with breasts bespangled with largo iear-droxJS, and 
bowed to him, sweeping the ground with her long dishovollod 
tresses dust then the multitude of her relatives, led by her 
mother, who ran after her with piteous cries arrived there 
clone upon her heels. The merciful sago, as tho story goes, 
comforted them with sweet words and asked tho harlot tho 
cause of her distress. She, appearing to be full now of hashful- 
ness, now of sorrow and now of respect, ropUed — Revered Sir, 
this person, not destined to enjoy tho pleasures of this world, has 
approached, for protection, the root of your feet, renowned for 
their being the asylum of the afl9icted, for obtaining the felicity of 
the other world. Rut her mother, having raised her folded hands 
and after rising up from the ground having touched it (in tho act 
of bowing) with the knot of her hair interspered with tho grey 
of age, said — Revered sage, here your slave bogs to submit her 
oftence with respect to her *, my fault lies simply in making her 
XJerform the duties of her proper profession (or, duties as 
required by my office). TMs is tho special office (duty) of the 
mother of a courtesan — viz, to cultivate the beauty of tho x)orson 
of her daughter from the very birth ; to nurture the body of her 
daughter by means oi: congenial ( measured ) diet, that will 
helx> the development of lustre, strength, complexion and intelE- 
gence and will keep the humours, tho gastric lire and tho vital 
duids in harmony 5 from her fifth year (of ago) not to expose 
her very much to tho view oven of her father 5 on her Mrih-day 
and on other auspiciotis days, to perform the auspicioufl rites 
nmrlced with great festivities j to train her iti the orotic science 
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m all its branclieS; to carefully initiate her in the arts of dancing;, 
-singing^ playing on musical instruments;, acting^ paintings tis 
well as in the confectionary (culinary art), in the art of preparing 
perfumes, wreathing flowers and also in reading writing and 
' expressing herself with elegance and wit 5 to teach her tho 
simple outlines of grammar, logic and astrology- She (the mother) 
has to make her adept in the art of gaining a livelihood, in spor- 
tive graces, and in games of ** chance and strife 5 (the daughter) 
also receives practical instruction with groat pains, at the hands 
of confidential persons, in the secrets of the sexual science 5 she 
has to appear, carefully decorated and attended with a large 
retinue, at public festivals } she has to attain perfection in the art 
of singing as would suit particular occasions, at the hands of 
^experts previously engaged 5 she has to be advertised through 
experts in various arts in diifferent places 5 she must be x)roclaim- 
ed through palmists and astrologers as being endowed with all 
the ausiiicious marks 5 with the help of parasites, gay coiui^aii- 
ions, jesters and the Buddhistic nuns (female mendicants), she 
has to get her beauty, behaviour, accomplishments ? charms 
and amiableness discussed in the circles of the townspeople 
When she becomes the constant object of the desires of young men, 
■then to set a very high price on her hand (oj;, to bestow her on 
a youth at a very great price ); or to give her away to one who 
is independent (i. 6 . master of his own affairs) and of his own 
accord is either very powerfully aflected by {lit. is blinded by) 
love for her or whose passion is furiously excited at the sight 
-of her coquettish actions, and who is endowed with high birth, 
beauty, youth, power to give riches, honesty, munificence, skill, 
politeness, (knowledge of) the arts, good disposition and affability; 
or to deliver her over to one who is not independent but possesses 
superior qualities and is extremely intelligent, even for a small 
oum, giving out in x>T«^blic that much was received ; and (some- 
times) to extort money from the elders of such by bringing about 
a connexion with him by the Gandharva marriage,^ and if no 
money comes in, to gain the object in the local court by winning 
over by friendship the king ( or, the chief authority). When 
•one is attached to her, to make the daughter observe the 
vow of chastity towards him. (It is also her duty) to 
appropriate by ; various [artifices what remains of. the wealth of 

^ Or, according to some, * under the pretence that a GUndbarva 
marriage was oontraoted. ’ 
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lovers aiter it lias been expended by daily, occasional and love 
gifts 5 to reject one whO; though almost sedncocl, does not give 
anything; by ^ quarrel mth him ; to stimulate the 

liberality of one, whO; being attracted, is doop in love, by inciting 
him through a deputy (or, neighbour j — or, tho lovor of a neigh- 
bouring courtesan. Com ) 5 to get rid of one who is without 
money by means of sarcastic remarks, by reviling him in public, 
by keeping her daughter oif from him, and thus inspiring him 
with shame or by accepting another lover for her, and by insults ; 
and often to unite her with rich persons, capable ’ of giving 
much money, who are able to remove all difficulties, and who 
are unobjectionable, after duly considering all doubts about tho 
advantages and disadvantages (from the connexion). A more 
attendance upon a lovor, and not real attachment to him, is tho 
duty of a courtesan 5 and oven when she really loves him, slm 
must not disobey her mother or grandmother. Such being tho 
settled practice, this damsel, having transgressed the duties 
prescribed by tho god Brahma, passed exactly a month indulging 
her passion at her own expense in company of a Br^hmana youth; 
who is altogether a stranger and whoso only wealth is his 
handsome form. A large number of admirers, capable of giving 
much wealth, she offended by rejecting them, and thus aruined 
her family ; and when I dissuaded her, saying — ^ This is foolish 
and not a wise thought,^ she, in a rage, set out to take up her 
abode in the woods. Now if she, who has thus acted, proves 
unshaken in her resolve, all these persons, who have no other 
means of subsistence, will starve themselves to death, .just horoJ^ 
With these words she burst into tears. 

Upon this the sage, full of mercy, addressed tbo damsol^ — 
Good girl, this forest-life is surely a life of sujfferiug. Its object 
is either final beatitude or the attainment of paradise 5 the first of 
these, being attainable by the perfection of spiritual knowledge^ 
is generally difficult to accomplish; the second is within the 
reach of every one who discharges the duties of Ms family^ 
It were well, therefore, that you should desist from an impossiblo 
attempt and abide by the advice of your mother. Thus 
addressed she, saying — ^^,If the root of the feet of Xour Itevoronoe 
be not my refuge, helpless that I am, let the God of fire l>e 
became agitated (uneasy) at heart. The sago then thought to 
himself, and said to her mother — home for tho present ? wait 
for a few days till she, of a tender body and accustomed to the 
enjoyment of pleasures, grows weary of the liardsMps of a forest- 
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lif©^ and being constantly awakened to her duties by me, comes i 6 
her senses. "W'hen the relatives of the young courtesan returned 
home, saying "Very well, ^ the damsel, full of of deep devotion, 
wearing a couple of freshly-washed garments and not much 
attentive to personal decoration, won the sage^s heart in a few 
days by such actions as filling the basins of the young plants 
with water, taking pains to pluck and collect the flowers for the 
worship of the deities, preparing oflerings of various sorts, keep, 
ing ready the sandal-paste, flowers, frankincense, lamp-hght 
dancing, singing and playing on musical instruments, for (the 
propitiation of) S'iva, and by engaging herself in a secluded place 
in conversations with him touching the three objects of worldly 
existence and suitable discussions concerning the nature of the Self 

Once, when in private, finding that he was afiected by 
passion, she observed with some astonishment — "" Foohsh, in^. 
deed, are the worldly people that place Artha ( wealth ) and 
Kifima ( pleasure ) on an equal footing with Dharma ( virtue, 
religion). Urged by the Marichi, saying — "^Tell me, child, in what 
degree you would have Dharma transcend Artha and she 

began slowly to speak through modesty — Vour Reverence 
should, indeed, seek to learn of the superiority or inferiorty of 
the three objects of worldly existence from a person like myself I 
Or) oven this may be a now way of showing favour to your slave ! 
Very well; may Vour Reverence attend . — To bo sure, Artha 
and K14ma cannot como into being without Dharma 5 but oven 
without regard to them, Dharma alone is the creative cause 
of final beatitude, and is attainable only by the concentration of 
the mindk It does not (like Artha and K4ma) much depend on 
external means. Supported (t.e. holdup) by the knowledge of the 
reality, it is not aflected by Artha and Kdma, howsoever pursued^ 
and, oven if affected, it is set right by a little exertion 5 and, eradi- 
cating that defect also, it conduces to the highest (lit, not a little) 
bliss* Hence iho passion of the Grandsiro (Brahmi) for Tilottama 5 
tho i^ollution of thousands of the wives of tho ascetics by 
6 iva 5 Krishna^s amorous sporting with sixteen thousand wives 
in his harem 5 Brahmans passionate inclination towards his oun 
daughter, tho seduction of Ahaly4 by Indra*, the Moony's 
violation of tho bed of his preceptor (Brihaspati) *, the Sun^s 
unnatural connexion with a mare $ the union of Viyu with 
Afijan^ 5 Brihaspati^s illicit intercourse with the wife of (hie 
older brother) Utathya j PariSara^s despoiling of the daughter 
B* T. 5 
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of a fisliermau 5 Ms soii^s (Vydsa^s) connexion with tho wives 
of Ms brother (Vichitravxrya) 5 and Atri’e union with a doe. 
Also^ the various artifices employed by gods towards the demons 
{or^ deeds worthy of tho demons alone) to gain their various 
objects do not affect Dharma^ by the -power of knowledge. And;, 
when the mind is purified by pioty, passion (Rajas) docs not 
at all defile (lit. stick to) it; as dust does not tho sky, 1 there* 
foro hold that Artha and Kama do not ^onio up oven to a 
hundredth part of Dharma.^^ 

On hearing this the sago with his passion oii kin died ( or, 
augmented) said — Graceful damsel; you have tak<)U a proper 
view ( of matters ), in that you say that the Dharma of Mm who 
has known the Truth is not obstructed (o?^ interfered with) by 
worldly enjoyment. But wo, from our birth; arc (piito ignorant 
of matters relating to Artha ^and Kslma. it is ncicossftry to 
know what their natures arO; their attendant circumstances and 
their results, She replied — Artha is of tho form of (t.^* 
consists in) its acquisition; increase and conservation 5 its coit* 
comitants are agriculture; roaring up of catUo; trudo; 
war and the like 5 and its fruit final obj’ect) is its bestowal 
on deserving persons, K 4 ma is a peculiar kind of touch 
(contact) yielding tho highest jileasure to persons whose hearts are 
deeply attached to sensual objects its concomitants are all that 
are lovely and bright in this world 5 its fruit is the highest grati 
fication, which gives tho highest delight; which springs up from 
mutual, close contact, which is sweet to romomber, in which all 
self-conceit disappears, which is supreme, which is bliss directly 
enjoyed, and wMch is to be felt by one^s own self only. It is for 
the sake of this pleasure only that men practise in i>ariicular 
(holy) places severe penanco; give liberal giftS; fight ierriblo 
battles, and undertake dangerous enterprises, such as voyoges. 

Hearing this, the Pishi — ^it may bo owing to the x)owor of 

destiny, or to her eloquence, or to infirmity of Mb own mind 

became attached to her, disregarding Ms dovotions. Bho took 
him, who was too far gone in forgetting himself (i 0, Ms i>ro|)or 
duty), in a car to tho town, and led Mm to her own house by the 
magnificent high road. And (as they passed), the festival of 
Kdma was proclaimed as taking pluee on the morrow. Koxi 
day, when the ascetic had baihod,and ax>i)lied porXumoa to Ms body 
aud put on beautiful garlands, she led Mm, who had begun to 
act like a votary of tho God of love, aiul who had no longer any 
desire to keep up his former character, and who felt uneasy if ho 
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was without her even for an instant, by the splendid royal road 
to where people were celebrating the festival^ and approached the 
King who was sitting, surrounded by hundreds of damsels, in 
one part of the garden The King, with a smiling face, said— 
Fair damsel, sit down with the sage/^ Thereupon she made 
a graceful bow and smilingly sat down ; which done, a certain 
beauteous woman with folded hands rose up, saying — Sire, 
I am vanquished by her and own myself the damsePs slave, 
and bowed to the king. A general uproar due to wonder and joy 
rose up from the people. The damsel, dismissed by the delxghted 
King after being rewarded with jewelled ornaments of great value 
and a large retinue, and also applauded by the dijBPerent groups of 
courtesans and the principal citizfens, said to the sage even without 
going home — Revered Sir, here I fold my hands to you 5 this 
your servant has been long favoured ; now return to your pious 
duties/^ But he, as if struck by the thunderbolt and greatly 
agitated by his passion, said to her — ^^X)ear damsel, what d.es this 
mean ? Whence is this indifference ? Whore has gone that un- 
common affection you showed for mo Thereupon sho smiled 
and said — ^^Sir, the damsel, who in the assembly acknowledged 
herself defeated, formerly in some conflict with me rebuked me, 
saying — ^ You are boasting as if you have won over Marichi 
so I proceeded in this affair, it being agreed ( between us ) that 
the vanquished one should become the slave of the other, and 
by your favour I have won the wagerP^ The silly ascetic, thus 
repulsed by her, greatly repented, and liko one vacant-minded, 
returned to his dwelling. — And know me, O noble youth, to bo thp 
same who was so gulled by that girl. And that same whore, 
having uprooted the passiojjj instilled in me by her power of 
fascination, has now infused ( t. e, created ) in me a great disgust 
for worldly ploesures. Before long I shall render my soul capable 
of achieving your object. In the meanwhile do you abide in 
this very Ohaiupd, the capital of AfigaP’ 

At this time the suu sot, as if in fear of the touch of the 
darkness (of ignorance) that fell off from the sago^s mind 5 
the Raga (passion, redness), cast ofl by him, glimmered in the shape 
of the twilight ; and tho bods of lotuses faded away, as if they had 
colourlessness imparted to them ( — as if filled with disgust) by his 
narration. In conformity with the sage^s directions I performed 
tho evening devotions with him, sleeping after him, and passed 
the night talking on various topics suited to the occasion. At 
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day-break, while the red-rayed (morning) sun, that looked almost 
like a wild conflagration on the peak of the rising mountain;^ and 
that despised (f e. far surpassed the lustro of) the tender sprouts 
of the desire-fulfilling trees, was peeping up, 1 bowed to him and 
proceeded to the city. On my way, outside a. convent of d^ain 
mendicants, I saw, seated in a lonely clump of rod A^oka 
trees, a certain Jain mendicant, of a miserable look^ who had 
not yet taken to asceticism (or, who had not begun to practise 
SamAdhi— abstract meditation), who was reduced by mcutal anxiety, 
and who was the foremost among the ugly* I also noticed drops 
of tears falling on Ms chest from Ms face, the accumulation of 
dust whereon was loosened. I sat down by Mm, and asked 
him — Penance and tMs shedding of tears, how to reconcile the 
two ! If not a secret, please let me know the cause of your sorrow- ^ ’ 
He answered — Gentle youth, listen. I am Vasupalita by name, 
the eldest son of a merchant named NidMp&lita, an inhabitant of 
this very Ohampa. On account of my ugliness I came to be distin- 
guished by the name Virupaka. There was here another (youth) 
called Sundaraka, a name quite significant in his case, who, rich 
in virtues and (skilled) in arts, was not much favoured (lit. 
fattened) by wealth An ill-feeling was created between him 
and me, based on our form and wealth, by the designing town- 
sharpers who live by creating discord. Once, at a festival, they 
themselves put down an altercation in reproachful language 
between us, due to mutual insult and given rise to by themselves, 
and settled the matter, saying— Neither form nor wealth is the 
test of manliness ; but ho alone is a man whoso youth would 
be sought by the most eminent harlot. Pot him, therefore, whom 
Elamamanjari, the ornament of young womeia, would lovo, have 
the banner of grace.^^ We agreed to it and sent messengers tc 
her. I alone (as it appeared) became the inflamer of her passion 5 
for, as w© were seated, she, approacMng mo alone, invested me 
with a string (i,e, succession) of side-glancos as if of blue loixtsos, 
and thus made my rival hang down his face throxigh shame, T, who 
considered myself blessed, made her the mistress of ttiy wealth, 
my house, my retinue, my body and oven of my very life. And 
she reduced me to utter x^^verty (lit. made ano one to whom a 
rag was left). I, who was deprived of everything and txxrncd 
out by her, became an object of ridicxilo to the world 5 and being 
unable to boar the contempt (lit., the uttorings of ^ f io 0 
aged citisjons^ I came here to this Jain x^onvotit, where the path ^ 
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final beatitude being shown to me by a Muni; I; thinking that 
my present garb should be easy to those who had left the house 
of a harlot; and being filled with disgust; threw off that strip of cloth 
also. Then again; with my body covered with a thick layer of 
dirt; smarting under the great pain caused by the plucking off of 
the hair; tormented with severe thirst and hunger; and troubled 
by severe restraints^ like a newly-caught elephant; in matters 
such as dwelling; sitting, sleeping and taking food, I thus thought 
over my state — I am a Brahmana, and in following the path of 
the heretics I deviate from my proper faith. My ancestors 
followed the path (principles) laid down by the Vedas and the 
Sxnritis alone. But I, an unlucky creature, had to follow this 
unrighteous path of this nature as if it were that of righteusness, 
where the dress (to be worn) is condemnablo; which is the abode of 
excessive suffering, the fruit whereof is hell even after death 
owing to one’s having constantly to listen to the blasphemy 
against the gods Vishnu, Siva, Brahmd and others, which is 
rewarded with no (real) fruit, and which is ahnost a deception.” 
Thus, with a full realization of my improper course of action, 
I freely give vent to my tears, having come to this solitary clump 
of Asoka trees.” 

Moved to pity on hearing his account, I said to him — Friend, 
be patient and wait for a time here. I shall so manage it that 
that harlot herself will restore your wealth to you-, there are 
means of that sort.” Having thus cheered him up, I rose after 
he had done so. Just as I entered the city I came to know from 
the general talk that that city abounded in rogues (or, covetous) 
and wealthy people 5 and wishing to restore them to their 
primitive natures by proving to them the transitoriness of wealth, 
I resolved to take to the path laid down by Karpisuta (t.^., to 
thieving). I then entered the^gambling house and joined the 
company of the gamesters. As I observed their skill in all 
the twenty-five sorts of arts connected with gambling ; their 
tricks, exceedingly dijfficult to notice, in cogging a die on the 
dice-board or shifting a piece, and the conse<iueut abusive words 
uttered with vanity, and their desperate acts regardless of life; 
the transactions begun with the knowledge of their president, 
consisting chiefly in the employment of argument, force and 
valour, and capable of enforcing payment ; their power to 
wheedle the resolute and bully the timid ; their dexterity in making 
partisans ; the various proffeting of tempting advantages ; the 
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descriptions of different ways of betting", their generosity in the 
distribution of the money gained 5 their clamours at intervals; 
mostly consisting of indecent talk, and such other tMngS5 — 1 derived 
no satisfaction; and I happened to laugh at a gamester who made a 
blunder in moving a piece His rival, burning as it were with his 
eyes inflamed with anger, looked at me and said — ^^Ah 1 Dare you 
teach us the way to play? under the pretext of laughter? Dot the 
poor fellow alone; ho is but a novice- With you, then, who arc 
such an expert in the art, I will gamble. With those words ho 
joined with me in pky with the consent of the prosidont, and I won 
from him 16,000 Dinaras ; half of this I gave to tho president and 
the assembly, and with the other half I rose to go. And there 
rose up expressions of my praise, full of joy, from the people 
assembled there. Acceeding to tho request of tho president I wont 
to his house and had a sumptuous meal there. IIo, Vimardoka by 
name on whose account I descended into (the field of) gambling, 
became my moat trustworthy second heart (as it wore)* 

By his means I came to know everything about tho towns- 
men as regards their wealth, dealings and their behaviour; and on 
a night extremely dark like tho throat of 6iva, putting on a black 
veil (or, cloak), with a sharp sword fastened (to my person) 
and equipped with such implements as a scoop, a whistle, tongs, 
a sham head, magic powder, a magic wick, a measuring thread, 
a wrench, a rope, a lamp-case, and a beetle in a box, I wont to the 
house of a celebrated usurer (lit, miser). Making a breach in his 
house after finding out the state of things inside through the small 
hole (or, a hole of the size) of a lattice-window, 1 entered 
it without any fear, as if it were my own house, took Ms purse, 
valuable on account of its costly contents, and dopOirtod. On 
as I passed along ) the main road, covered with dense darkness 
thick like a mass of dark clouds, I saw for a moment a flash of 
light like the fall of lightning; and just then thoro stood before 
me a young damsel, with glittering ornaments, as though she 
were the presiding goddess of tho city coming to encounter me 
at a time when tho streets wore devoid of crowds, angered at 
the theft committed in the city. Damsel, who are you and 
where are you going P — thus comijassionatcly ask<d by me, she 
replied in words faltering through fear — Iiosx)cciod Sir, an 
eminent merchant lives in tliis city, named Kuboradatta I am 
Ms daughter. My father botrothod mo as soon m T was born to 
Dhanamitra, the son of a wealthy man of this very city ; but now 
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he has grown poor, having purchased, as it were, with his wealth, 
upon the death of his parents, owing to extreme liberality, the 
condition of a pauper from his supplicants. Now, although he has 
thus gained from the gratified world the laudable epithet of 
^XJd^raka^ ( munificient ), and has oifiered to marry me now grown 
up, my father refuses to give me in marriage to him as being 
now destitute, and wishes to marry me to another merchant-leader, 
named Arthapati, who, true to his name, is a man of great opulence. 
Knowing that that inauspicious event {i.e. my marriage) is suretD 
come off to-day at dawn, I, agreeably to an appointment already 
made with my beloved, have started, having eluded my relations; 
and am going, under the guidance of Cupid, to my lover^s abode 
by this path familiar to me from my childhood. So please let 
me pass ; take this treasure of ornaments/^ So saying she took 
them off and made them over to me. But, pitying her, I said — 
Come, O virtuous maiden ! I will lead you to the dwelling of 
your lover, and proceeded a few steps, when there came a largo 
force of the city-watch who dispelled the mass of darkness by 
means of the light of the torches, and who had sticks and swords 
in hand. I said to the maiden who trembled (with fear) at their 
very sight — Fear not, gentle damsel 5 here is my arm armed 
with a sword (to protect you). But for your sake 1 have thought 
of this clever (lit. gentle) plan. I will lie down, affecting to be over- 
come by the pangs of poison • do you address these people thus : — 
We entered the city this night j this my hnsband was bitten by 
a snake in a corner of that public stall. If any one among you 
knows the charm (that removes poison) and feels compassion for 
me, he should kindly give life to a helpless woman by restoring 
him to Ufe.’'^ That maiden, having no alternative, with 
her voice faltering through fear, and her eyes ovorflooded with 
tears, tremblingly somehow went up to them and did as I desired* 
I also lay down, showing as if 1 was affected by the virulence of 
the poison. One of them, who prided himself on his being a 
poison-doctor, carefully surveyed me, and after treating me 
with a talisman, mystical formularies, charms and mental 
efforts, without success, declared — Gone indeed, is ho, bitten by 
the Bestroyer (the deadly serpent) 5 for his body is stiff and 
dark-blue, his eye- sight is steadied, and his warm breath stopped. 
Enough of grieving, O maiden ! We shall consign the body to 
fire to-morrow. Who can transgress fate ? So saying, he 
departed with his comrades* 
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1 rose up^ and having taken her to Ud^raka addressed him 
I am a certain thief 5 encountering on my way this maiden 
coming to you with no other companion than her heart set on 
you, I have attended her through compassion hither j hero are her 
ornaments. So saying, I also handed over to him those ornaments, 
which pierced the mass of darkness by their numerous rays, 
Tld^raka, too, took them up, and with shame, joy and exmiement 
said~"^ Hononred Sir, yon have given mo my beloved this night, 
bzt again have deprived me of speech, h^or I do not know what 
to say (how to thank yon): If I wore to say ( ) ^hat this yonr 

act (vini your escorting this damsel to mo and restoring the orna- 
ments) is wonderful, ( it would bo objociod that ) your 
character, indeed, appears to be something marvellous. If 1 wore 
to say that this has never boon done by any other (thief) before, 
(then it might be urged against me) that the power of things is 
fixed in each individually : for avarice and such other <j[ualitios 
which are found in others are absent in you. (If I were to say), 
that to-day you have clearly displayed what saintly character is, it 
would not agree with your previous virtuous acts mostly of such 
nature ; also (if I were to sayj that to-day is seen what the real 
nature of nobility of mind is, it will not be reasonable to arrive 
at such a decision without having consulted your opinion (your 
estimate of it). To say that you have bought this slave by this good 
act, would be an insult to your liigh mental faculties (or , judgement), 
as it would amount to saying that you bought a worthless thing for 
an extremely valuable one. If I were to say that I ofier my body 
to you as a return-gift for your gift of my beloved to me, (it 
would not also be reasonable, for) my body is (virtually) a gift 
from yon, as it would have perished had I not obtained my 
beloved. Or this much will be 

occasion — T'rom to-day, this your slave, should bo supported by 
you So saying he foil at my foot* I raised him, embraced 
him and asked liim what course of conduct ho meant to adopi« 
He replied— I shall not bo able to reside in the city with safety 
upon marrying the damsel without the consent of her paronis. 
I, therefore, propose to leave the city this very night*^’ Or 
rather/" he added, who I am 1 to decide F I will follow your 
advice."" Then I said — ^-^It is as you say, (staying in) ono"s 
own country or change of country is no consi deration with a 
man of talent. But this maiden is tender in no small degree ; 
the paths through a wilderness are very difficult, and abound in 
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obstacles 5 and (again), such an abandonment of the natiye place 
bespeaks something like "want of talent and spirit on one’s part. 
ITou should, tbereforo, just live here happily with her. Oome, let 
us conduct her to her own house.’’ He really assenting (lit. without 
giving thought to it), we at once took her to her house 5 and with 
her serving as our guide, we stole everything (in the house) except 
the earthen pots. Going forth from that place we placed our 
booty somewhere, and then proceeding, as we encountered a party 
of city-guards we mounted a powerful {Ut. intoxicated) elephant 
lying down by the road-side after having pulled down the rider. 
Just as he was being urged to rise by me with my feet thrust 
into the chain round his neck, he, striking a blow slantingly with 
his tusk on the brood chest of the driver that was thrown down^ 
and with his tusk encircled by his entrails, destroyed the city- 
guards. And by means of that very beast we destroyed the 
house of Arthapati Driving him on we alighted in an old 
grove by catching hold of the branches of a tree (and holding 
fast to them till the animal passed on); then going to our house 
wo took a bath and lay down on bed. 

Just then rose up from the ocean the orb of the Sun, looking 
almost like a ruby peak of the rising mountain, and red like a 
wreath of the golden sprouts of the desire-fulfilling trees. We 
got up, washed our faces, and after performing the customary 
rites of the morning, walked about the town, astir on account of 
our deeds, when in the hoxisos of the bride and the bridegroom^ 
wo heard a great clamour. Arthapati comforted Kuboradatta 
with a gift of riches, and arranged to have the marriage of Kula- 
p 4 lik^ put off for a month. I then (thus) instructed Dhanamitra 
in secret — Friend, wait upon the king of the Aflgas with special 
reference to this jewel of a leather-bag just in private, and say — 
ITour Majesty knows that I am Dhanamitra, the only son of 
Vasumitra, whoso wealth consisted of many crores. Having lost 
all my paternal wealth on account of a number of supplicants, 
1 came to be despised by men. Now, as owing to the fault of 
my poverty Eluberadatta wished to give to Arthapati his daughter 
Kulapilik^, who was brought up for my sake only, I, in. grief 
(or, through despondency) entered an old grove situated near the 
city, wishing to give up my life* but when about to place the scimitar 
on my throat, 1 was prevented by an ascetic and thus asked — 
‘What is the reason of this desperate act P’ I replied — ‘Poverty, the 
sister of contempt/ Then he, the compassionate one, thus favoured 
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me— Xoting maxi, yon are under a delusion 5 no sin is more 
heinous than suicide* Tho good raise themselves (i.e. improve 
their position) by personal efforts, without destroying themselves. 
There are many ways of recovering lost wealth, but none to regain 
life that would depend on the re-joining of a throat that is cut off. 
But why go on thus ? I am perfect in the power of spells 5 this 
leather-bag is endowed with magical power so as to grant a lac 
of coins. I lived for a long time in Kdmardpa, fulfilling the 
desires of the people there through its favour. Being exposed 
to jealousy in my old age, I came to this place wishing to enter 
a heaven on earth (as it were). So take this bag of that virtue. 
Excepting me, it yields treasures only to merchants or tho best of 
courtesans ; such is the experience about it. But one must first 
restore to a person whatever one might have dishonestly got from 
him, and must also give away to Br4hmanas and gods whatever is 
gained by just means. After this, being worshipped daily after 
being placed like an idol in a pure place, it will be found 
to be filled with gold every morning. This is the proscribed 
mode for making it work (i. e. yield the treasure),^* With thiB ho 
gave it to me who had folded my hands before Mm, and Mmsolf 
entered a cave. Thinking that tMs leather-bag, which is a 
precious gem, should not bo used without informing Your 
Majesty about it, I have brought it to you ; so Your Majesty 
should decide what is proper in tMs case.^’ Tho king will 
surely say — Good man, I am pleased. Go 5 use it just as you 
like/^ Then say to bim again — ^^May I be so favoured that none 
can steal it away from TMs also he will undoubtedly under- 

take to do. After this, go homo and according to your statcsinent 
give away everything you have. Afterwards fill the bag, 
which will be emptied by daily demands, at night with mont^y 
obtained by theft, and show it in tho morning to the peoj)]©. 
Then Kuboradatta, who is over covetous of money, will ostoetu 
Arthapati as insignificant as grass, and will himself wait upon yoti 
with Ms daughter. Then Artha>paii, being otiraged, will, through 
the pride of riches, try to sock redress by legal nuuum Iliju, 
also, wo will again reduce to a rag by various meints, By this 
means our own thoffc also will ho ijxxiio ooneoahtd/^ i>hmmtmtra^ 
being delighted, did exactly as he was told. Thai vc^ry day 
Vimardaka, who had taken sorvi<je under Arthapati, at my 
diroafdon oxriiod his enmity against TTdj&raka (Dhanamitra). 
The uvanciouB JCuberadatta, giving up Arthapati, earnestly 
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wished to give Ms daughter in marriage to Dhanamitra alone. 
And Arthapati came in his way (lit. opposed him). 

Just at this time (lit. in these days), as R^gamafijari;, the 
younger sister of Kamamanjari;, was to give a musical concert 
at the public hall, the citizens, full of eager curiosity, were 
collected there I, with such precedents, was present there with 
my friend Dhanamitra When she had commenced dancing^ my 
mind became (as it were) a second stage-ground (for her to dance, 
i.e. she made a deep impression on my mind). Oupid, taking refuge 
in the excellent bow in the form of the lotus-bed of her amorous 
glances, and gaining strength as it were on account of the display of 
f eelings and sentiments in their entirety, tormented me exceedingly 
Thereupon she bound me with the chains of a series of her 
sporting side-glances, dark-blue like the petals of blue lotuses, as 
if she were the presiding deity of the town, incensed at my thefts 
in the town. As she rose after dancing, appearing more graceful 
by the flush of success, she repeatedly looked at me, I know not 
whether through coquetry, or through desire for me, or 
merely by chance, with a glance from the corner of her eye, 
unnoticed even hy her friends, and in a manner in which the 
croopor-liko eyebrows were gracefully contracted; and smiling 
under some pretext, so as to display the moonlight of her teeth 
a little, she sot out (for her house) followed by the eyes and 
minds of the people. 

I, thus conditioned, went homo; but on account of an 
irresistible longing, I had no desire, whatsoever, to take 
food ; and under protonco of a headache I lay on my solitary bed> 
with drooping limbs. Dhanamitra, who was an adept in love- 
afEairs, came to me and privately said to me-— Friend, blessed 
is that courtesan girl alone, since your mind is so deeply attached 
to her ; I closely marked the ajffiected state of her mind, too. 
Oupid will make her also lie on a bed of his arrows in no time. 
And the union of you two, who have each fixed your affection 
on the worthy person, can be brought about without any eflorts. 
But that courtesan girl, as the report goes, with a noble and 
generous thought (mind) that goes contrary to the proper duties 
of courtesans, is said to have declared — I atn to bo won by merit, 
and not by money ; and my youth will not be enjoyed by another 
except by marriago.^^ Her sister, K4mamafiijar£, and her mother 
M&dhavasen4, remonstrated with her against that ; and not succeed- 
ing in their object, they, with tears choking their throats, applied to 
the King, saying — Sire, wo had a very great hope that your slave, 
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R&gamafijari, a 3 perfect in character and in accomplishments as 
in form^ would fulfil our desires 5 but that ( hope ) to-day is 
nipped in the bud ; for she^, setting aside the duties of her family^ 
and quite regardless of wealth, wishes to sell her youth for 
merits only, and desires to follow only the unfailing course of 
life of a woman-of-fan 3 dly. It will be a nice thing, if oven at 
the words of Xour Majesty she comes to her senses. When she 
refused to listen, even though advised accordingly by tho JKing 
out of regard to them, her sister and mother with persistent tears 
said to the King earnestly— If any lover would mislead and 
seduce her without our wish (consent), ho should be put to death 
as a thief Such being the case, her relations will not give their 
consent without wealth, while she will not approach (i « accept) one 
who will give money. So here wo have to think of a romody.^^ 
I said to him — What is there to bo thought over ? We shall 
win her over by our virtues, while ( at the same time ) wo shall 
secretly gratify her relatives with riches*^^ 

i'hen I won over DharmaraksMt4, a Buddhist female 
mendicant, the chief agent of Kamamafijari, with gifts of old 
garments, food and tho like, and through her medium I made an 
agreement with that harlot that I should steal Dhanamitra^s 
wonderful bag and give it to her if she would give me in return 
R&gamaflijari. I, then, when she accepted my proposal, accom- 
plished the business in that way (i.e, stole the bag for her) and 
took the sprout-like (tender) hand of R&gamafijarl, who was 
fascinated (lit, intoxicated) with my qualities. In the beginning 
of the night on which the wonderful bag was to bo given out 
as stolen, while the prominent townsmen, called under the 
pretext of some other business, wore listening, Vimardakii, my 
secret agent, having insulted Dhanamitra, spoke many an angry 
word, showing himself as a partisan of Arthaimti. Dhanamitra 
said — What is your gain that you revile mo for tho sake of 
another ? I do not romemher to have done oven a small injury to 
you/^ As if in a threatening tone, Vimardaka said again— This 
is what is known as the pride of wealth, that you seek to make 
your own another's bride, bought off with the bride 's-motuiy, by 
alluring her parents again by means of wealth , atid again you 
ask mo, ^ What wrong I have done to you ^ Wliy, it is well 
known that Yimardaka is tho external life (i.e, huaoml self) (as it 
were) of Arthapati, the leader of mijrchants. Hitch being the case, 

1 will oven give up my life for lunn and will not shrink wen iJtom 
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frightened. The tremulous glances of young ladies are often 
compared by Sanskrit writers to the swift-rolling eyes of 
fawns when frightened Cf. I Uttar. 

III. 28 ; M&l-Sfidh. VI. 8, &o. ^g'»TgTST^ &o.— acting the 
part of an arrow of Oupid ; of. *rr# w^fcT w M&l.- 

M&dh. I. 29; Bh. 6r. S. -^fST^T 

( mentally, silently ) arRrs^: ( directed to me ). 

P. 38. STqT^rw^rafV; — ( in which the pupils were ) directed 
to the corners of the eyes. The reading (^r 3T1=‘'») 

makes no satisfactory sense. It may be somehow explained 

as ‘ lying ( ♦. e. riveted ) on my body. ' ^riP^TspfH': o. 1. 

will also do ; ‘ with sportive movements of the limbs.’ 

— Cleverly displayed and yet mysterious (or secret) 
gestures. — Cn one occasion. ^f%'Sdr?r’r:~~wishing 

to ascertain ( your whereabouts ). — The sounds 

of birds are often referred to by poets in this connexion ; 
of' «T%“r«5rra:^c3T: l Bbatfi. I. 27; Megh. I. 8. 

— seeking to dispel my longing or mental anguish, 
is the longing produced by love ; 3VE|5oaff^T%^ 
Amara. Cf. ^prfTSc^fsrWcri^ Mih-Madh. III. 10. 

— Charming on account of (the mingled emotions of ) 
flurry, love, bashfulnesa and curiosity or eagerness. 

love- torment. — On account of the 

confidence produced in her by privacy, ST^W^T^rr &c. 

It was the custom of ancient Hindu kings to abdicate the 
throne in their old age in favour of their sons, and to retire 
into the forest ; cf Ragh. III. 70. Here, however, M&nas&ra 
though he installed his son in his own place, did not retire 
into the forest, but continued to live in the palace. 

— sons of his paternal aunt. See com. for the derivation. 

— ^despotic, cruel; of. ^g^mggjsr^uar: supra p. 2, 
Ur^rcrwfitR: — Kail&sa, the residence of BZubera. ^r?ff 
U5TT tr^usr: ; «/. Megh I. 3. 

P. 39, «Trc«rr^— abstr, noun from (another’s wife); 

<aying illicit intrigues with others’ wives. ’ *is 

nected with ssrquir; so this is a it should 

»ve been — Not minding, not caring 

for. — Anxiety caused by that. -intense 

love, ajf—olever. ®rf^5T«r — having possessed. srrqiTi:,^qw 

her superb charms, exquisite beauty. a desperi^o 

JJ. N. 3 
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an adventurer. •q’firen'cff* — the simile has ocowrred before? 
c/. »«pra, p. 3, line 6. — same as aiTW? ‘whose 

words are always true (or reliable).' &o. — If you 

sport with her and live. — secluded apartment. 

^WFci; — impetuously ; with violence or force. — Note 

that 3Tg is a and governs the Aoo. case ; 

see A. G. § 37, 

P. 40. — ^noble descent]; or, high birth and wealth. 

^With the lotus of her face a little blown. — 

are able to. — caught in the nooses of the snares 

of my deceitful plan, — an ear-ornament ( called 

in Mar.) JisTtsfr — Oharming. sf^T^sirr^cSt — Thickly rumoured 
in the city ; this is rather a strange use of the word ^trrfisr 

<aaoertaining the truth of.' Mark the Paras, use and 

cf. our note on supra, p. 4. Bfihler, however, 

gays “This can be defended by the ParibhashA 

which though rejected by Nagojt is 
admitted by Bhattoji Dtkshita." |g;^with is used in the 
Paras, in the Mah.-Bhar. also, but the use is non-P&ipiaiau. 

P. 41. — The soft feathers or down of a swan. Beds 

used by kings and rich men were stuffed with the down of 
swans and were valued for their softness j e/, infra p. 97, line 1 . 

— gold- l[t*I — thin, — fearlessly ; or, without 

Boruple. fSrw;®— ^ 3^ > pugilistic efforts, close or 
hand-to-hand fight. 7^^ — disordered or displaced. ycr w py W i : 

oomforting, coaxing, a|f5|cs!rs^: — rending or deafening 

the sky. — tremulous, unsteady. Tremulous eyes are 

regarded as a mark of beauty by Sanskrit poets ; cj. 

&o. Megh. II. 48. — according to 

the instructions of a Sidd/ut. 

P, 42. aT*^rff*TnT«Er: — ‘ With a joyful heart.' arrsyr^T is the 
same as — *- *• Viraketu’s territory (see p, 

80 ) whence he had oome to Ujjain on a visit to tho temple 
of Mahakftla. 5{W»lfar*fr% — acting like heaven ( looking like 
a heavenly oity ) on earth. Cf sfg T'jpsq ^^Trfrr'fTf nrr : 

Jfjj- Vik. II.; Megh. I. 30. 

arguv — t. e. of Rfijavahana. 

afser dec- — Now follows a description of tho Spring season 
on oonventional lines, being muoh the same as that given 
by BJIidfisa and other Sanskrit poets, &«. — Of 
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*T??«r5r^IT: *upra, p. 3. The breeze from the 
Malaya Mountain is called ‘the leader of EZ&ma’s force^' because 
it is a great excitant of passion. — the sandal 

trees. It is a popular belief that snakes feed on air ; e/i such 
epithets as q^sTT^sT &:o.; 3T?PT qrrsfr *T^ qifv'T3 ^rrsrpTf 

&c. Bhar/s Vair. ^at. This and the next epithet account for 
the breeze being very gentle ( less incessant and slow). 

— sandal trees of the best kind. — ( so called 

because it is a favourite resort of lovers; 

) is a kind of mango-tree known for the fragrance 
of its blossoms. The throats of ouokoos are supposed to be 
made tuneful by their tasting the young sprouts of the mango- 
tree. Of. i Kum. 

ssa 

III. 32. — a koil or cuokoo. 

F. 43. cfiT^^ — a- low, indidtinct sweet tone. See ?iit. I. S. 
— a mixed noise. ^ Making the quarters ring with 
(noisy with) the indlatinot and sweet soands of the 
bees and the kolls, whose throats are made tuneful by 
their tasting the honey and the tender sprouts ( or, honey in 
the blossoms ) of the mango-trees.^ 

— See 9upra^ p, 38. — A festival 

celebrated in honour of the Q-od of love, in Spring, 

Men of tastej here, gay people, flirts. — exhilara- 

ting ( so as to lead them to ). '^gr'li'wo — A young mango-tree^ 
(or sometimes an As*oka tree) was generally selected by young 
ladies for the worship of Madana. ir5=^ &o. — Consisting of 
various kinds such as sandal or eaflron^ flowers, turmeric- 
powder, whole grains of rice, fine silk garments and others. 

— China silk, the fine silken cloth imported from 
Ohina^ which was known for its silks from the earliest times. 
Vide our note on Sfik. p. 40. — 

The friendship between Cupid and Spring is a constantly 
recurring idea in Sanskrit poetry j c/i g ^ wiHX 

l Kum. IV. 24. — bright 

( majestic ) with fruits, blossoms and tender foliage, grown 
in thick clusters from the branches gently agitated by the 
Malaya breesse. =sir# — ^hearing repeatedly^^ this indicates 

that he gently paced the region, — see com. S|iip‘?c — 

is distinguished from by its strong sweet odour- 

— swarms of. sqiipw — resounding with, ariiiifi^f-great. 
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P# 44; — Lit. ^The many -invoked/ is an epithet: 

of Indra. Indra figures prominently in the Rigveda and 
has the greatest number of hymns addresssed to him. — 

construe with ( P- 45 ), and translate 

—— ‘Who shone as if created by the God of love, who, wishing, 
on account of his longing after Bati^ to make a sportive image 
of her, framed an excellent figure of a woman, and formed 
its feet out of the beapty of the autumnal lotuses growing 
in his pleasure-lake^ &c. is put in for Madana ; 

see Kum. IV*. 24. As to the idea of Madana 
creating a female form, comp, % 

^-crq-^fr: 3 — 

may also be taken with tfcTJ a longing on the part of Bati for a 
companion when Kama was not with her. doll. 

— The writer had undoubtedly §dk. II. 9 
( ) before his mind^s eye. The 

present passage is an amplification of the passage at p. S 
which the student should compare with this. The various 
parts of a woman^s body farming the paraphernalia of Oupid 
are here described by a reverse process as forming those 
parts. ^<55rrt55‘^o — graceful and stately ( tit. slow ) 

gait due to sportiveness. — A sportive bower 

( with two plantain-trees placed in front on either side and 
forming a gateway ). — Softness and grace. ^=3f^«ro— 

By means of the skill displayed in fashioning ( the wheels of ) 
his victorious car. Of. frTT^*^ ^ ^ ^TfcTcrr^ I 

Kum. I. 35. — Massive. — By 

imitating the cavity of the lotue-bud a little blown and 
forming his sportive ear-ornament. qiX'TrH'srr — lu the manner 
of a flight of steps; rrf^qT^T is a continuous line, a regular 
succession. Of. sr^TK srr^T i art- 

» Kum. I. 39. — 

Two gold ( or sometimes silver ) jars are placed at the door 
of a liil&mandira as a mark of auspiciousness. 

— Beauty. Of Bagh. I. 46. irflfwwrCrir^ — The himha 
fruit was a standard of comparison before the creation of 
her lower lip; now it became an imitation. The meaning is 
that her lip surpassed the himha in redness, 

Kaliddsa also speaks of the cuckoo as a messenger of Kdma^ 
Of, ^cf 

n Bagh. ix. 47. — With 
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the makara proudly displayed on the flag. 
dearest Irieud. 

P. 45. the wave-like arrangement 

of feathers, i. e. the well-arranged plumage. Tais 
shows that her treesses were decked with flowers. Poets 
compare the tresses of a woman^ decked with wreaths 
of flowers of various colours^ with the plumage of ^ 
peacock. Of. * 

^orTfcT: I Vik, IV. 10. 

— Her body ( skin ) was first washed with sandahjnioe 
mixed with all kinds of floral juices and musk, and then 
polished with camphor-dust; i. e, her skin emitted a sweet 

smell and was of a complexion not perfectly white but white 

mellowed with yellow. — by herself. She was then 

engaged in worshipping q'fqr. — Love having 

pervaded or thrilled through her body* or, being powerfully 
afiected by love. — stands for 

free sport, — Various and indescribable (emotions). 

Cf. ^ q1?«friT^Ffr=fi gsraf: i 

f%*=3^gqf%^5fq'T^iT5r: H n Kum. VIII. 11. 

— quite accidentally. Lit. < according to the 
maxim of the wood-borer tracing out a letter.^ The 

maxim takes its rise from the fact that a certain insect 
( ghu'^a ) sometimes makes an incision in wood or a leaf of a 
book which resembles a letter, but which is <iuite fortuitous. 
Hence means ‘ any fortuitous or chance occurrence.^ 

cf. III. 58. qr ct^ 

^f^^..-Bent, knit. Cf. q?9rr%: Kam. III. 6. 

arqiipCrflr^: — side-glances — whose beauty cap- 

tivated her as the net captures the deer. aRTT^Tq'^TT^ ® 
pres, part, from the denom. from arr^r^r ( a )5 ^acting like 
a net/ The word sqrT^TTq is derived from + + by a^ 

special Stitra ( III. 3, 124 ) of Fanini, \ 

I I Sid.-Kau* 

emotions and feelings of love pio- 
duced in her. adding ^ 

( 5 ^ 53 ;)-, ^T^ifr fern., the being irregularly dropped before f. 
The collection of all the necessaries or implements necessary 
for a purpose. — » denom. irom 

qT)i ^serving as a target for.’ Love afE-icted 
him also, Because they have the opportunities 
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of gazing on his beauty, ^ family ) 

( a comp, of the class ), a woman with husband 

and sons living, — is made to stand foremost 

or at the head of j Zt^., <is made the pearl on the parting- 
line of the hair ( ^iT5=ef y ©tc. This is a formation; 

she was not formerly a but is made one on the 

birth of this son. 

P* 46. — Through envy> as it were; for she was 

looking at B&ja. who laughed with derision at his beauty, 
iq-fis y gl — for he is ( »rer: of the mind or consciousness, 

tormentor or destroyer). See com. — by observing 

their different feelings, an account. tfl-cii^rwrc^r — 

conveying a general sense, or sense as generally understood. 

— Who commands the presence of a deity 
); or, who causes a goddess to reveal 
herself to Mm, Z. a. who is able to know things beyond 
the ken of senses through divine agency. 

Mark the force of She merely recounts what 

passed in her mind. — Madana so called because 

love springs from the constant meditation about a person; 

^ ff^ri O/. Kum. III. 24. 

— excellent; goes with — At the 

time the curse ( pronounoed by the asoetic ) is about to cease. 
The reference is explained further on; see p. 60. — 

power to remember one's species in a previous life ( also 
the incidents thereof ). The use of this power is a favourite 
device of our author^ utilized for bringing about love- 
marriages. g frr ^wf ^gro — suggested by the occasion, 

‘indicative of particular circumstances. ScTnf — recollec- 
tion. — a collection. — with his mind in 

the power of ( *. c. unconscious on account of ) slumber. 

&o. — the orb of one of his cheeks blooming with a 
gentle smile. 

P. 47. -a collection; here, a bed ( of lotuses ); 

j&isi. XI, 64. aTg^r*T'T^r^'®r?f?Tr — ' 
being totally devoted to my asoetic practices ( *. <?. 
lost in contemplation ). — ^f^Tarr ^r^cot 

fJrtTcflrRr; f*-. f%ST+ Z%, A perpetual religious student who 
observes a vow of life-long celibacy and abstinence^ while 
signifies the opposite, t. <?. a Br&hmam, who, although 
observing celibacy during the period of his study, wishes to 
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become a ( married bousehold^r ) in due c.urae- 

^^'®rr|irg:%tTr* — With his mind touched with pity, — on 

account of the efficaciousness or infallibility of. — 

TfT lovej c/I p, 13 line 3. arjr^fag-rcf — recollected. — 

lit, her mind putting forth the sprouts of love; swayed or 
affiected by love. bidding- qTr%'^zr — over-courtesy, 

gallantry; see SSk. VI. 4. — an improper act, a sinful 

or reprehensible deed, Marathi ) a 

garden; an avenue of trees. o5:^fcW5nrr3f — ^cq*--3lT=qr ^fcTUfcf 
cffi[a’UFc!KSr i Sdk. III. p. 82, 

P. 48. — (1) « royal swan; (2) name of R&jav4hana^s 

father. This is an unconscious reference, on the part of 
Avantisundari, to RS.j.^s father. At the time of speaking 
she did not know who R^j. was or to what family he 
belonged ; the fortuitous double-meaning heightens the 
charm of the speech. Avanti. addresses the following two 
sentences apparently to a swan ( — *and her mother under** 
stands them as such — ), but really to her lover, — 

suddenly^ unseasonably. ^5f%rrf^r% — Because it is proper 

for me or behoves me to do so. *=[5Tr^Trr — ( 1 ) desire of the 
mind; ( 2 ) love. She means — invite you to see me again/ 
0/1 the similar words addressed by Sakuntala to Dushyanta—* 
#crT'T?Ti:^ 553151 ^ 'rn-^nri^i ^ak. p. 83. This 

is called It is necessary for the development 

of love. <Sc<5- — The author should not have said 

this himself but left it to the sense of his readers. 

— This is a device followed by love-strioken maidens; 
cf. aTT^f^fTT^^fTT ^ ft^'^^rs'eTr &o, §&k. II. 13. — 

The dark half of a month. — ^extremely emaciated. 

secret chamber. — --wetted with ( to 

render them cooler ). tF^qr — ^ fK=5gr5=f«T &o — Sanskrit 

poets usually mention these as the proper appliances for 
the palliation of love-torment. A kind of plant 

( Mar« ) the fragrant root of which has cooling 

properties. appHcation 

of the cooling remedies. f%^^3ar^rg;s'r“At a loss lo know 
what to do. her lower Up paiched by* 

a woman with stooping limbs. The epithet implies 
beauty in a woman, faltering accents. 

( predioatlvely. To her his shafts are 

( made of steel ) andar^^^i with this passage S4k. III. 3. 



— The aabmarine fire. It is also called being 

bj the saga tJrvaj cf. the §rati gffor flpcy ST’fTT^W- 

3^rT«T%^§^f^er! i 3 ^'?! sircr^a?*? ’ets^ srreri^' 

It is represented as a flame with a horse’s head, and 
13 also called SZfikadhvaja from carrying a banner with a 
crow represented on it; SWTeJ’Tr ^r<T^T'Sh€’T 

fn^fT'Tg^’Tc^f^sj-rcT’g^. It is supposed to be at the bottom of 
® sea and to oonsume a quantity of sea-water every 
keeping the sea within bounds; of. ertT^ft 'Bl'Sifaf 
fTTcT amjTiiTS’ ^^orre?-^ I ^c^Erefsf ^ %^rtr 3 ^ 3 ^ 11 

Mah.-Bh&r A'di Adb. 196. 
or other particulars see oar note on S4k. p. 64 

!*• 49. — 3 gQ p cfysrr^T — The Moon. Mark the 

pun on^nd the propriety of the word — (1) the maker of the 
m^t (^r)j (2) the mine (arr^O c^ crimes (^f'sr). 

both the Moon and Xiakshmt arose from the 
c urned ocean, — *. a. the day-lotus which fades 

away at the rise of the moon. — is rarefied. 

. of the parent tree. g-5=q'T»Rty — virulent poison. 

^^r?9cr--infected by. arir^gfriT — 'curing one of a disease;' 
a physician. The nasal (in aru?)!® retained by Pan. VI. 3. 70; 
see com. *nfrWS^Cro-..^*Twr^-- mark the contrast. The 
ever of love raged fiercest and her delicate frame was too weak 
to bear it. — is a euphemistic way of 

saying ( will kill ). — Ekasesha Bvandva; 

see com. ^ — equally towards both. ill^'rcmfTrsTfTr^TaEr: — so 
many arrows were shot into his heart by Kfima that it looked 
like his quiver. Notice our author’s fondness for Denom. 
pres, participles, er^tq-oif^trr — To be sought. f%fk?5rrso — 
Whose folded hands, graceful like the bud of a lotus, decked 
her spacious^ forehead, f^r — is probably suggested by 

^ i &c. Kum. Ill, 2. 


P. 60. &c. — The student will remember the well- 

known hno of Kfilidfisa, ' sitg 55 *> cpr® 

Hagh. I. 3. — properly means ‘fortunate;’ hence, 

ojm indjebted to fortune for beauty; hence, handsome, lovely. 
3Tr»TW«rRf — supply so that the following clause becomes 

an independent sentence. Or, better still, construe the 

vhole clause er«JT as an object of 3Tfir?3-«rrW 

my heart desires that you should make your heart, too, 
ender like your body. ’ A third way, but not so good, is to 
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treat as an intransitive root; « my mind haa 

( desire^ i,e, love^ for you ).’ — ^so tender’ (as tky body 

is delicate ). She hereby hints that his heart is hard, 

Rir^r^f &c. — ». €. your skill has fostered this love. — 

Sr# ( particles of water ) errOTTW ( takes^ 

draws ); a basin at the root of a tree which by holding water in 
it brings nourishment to the tree, — favourable to it. 

refers to — We have the Paras, as the root 

is used transitively; when used intransitively it is A'^tm. 
Of. I PAn. I. 3. 29; I Sid.-Kau. 

f^qfrq-gs'g'ilo — The ^irxsha flower is frequently referred to by 
Sanskrit poets as a standard of delicacy; cf. 

sq-tg Kum. I 41; Naish. VIII. 24, &c. — 

To dispel his longing or the pangs of separation. 

— For ladies’ eyes being compared with those of the 
chakora bird, c/. Kagh. VI 59, VII. 25 &c. 

P. 51. — The place where she had wor- 
shipped the image of the God of love. — ^The refci- 

dues, t. e, memories or mementoes, of the occurrences caused at 
the time’ &c. is what it used by one and then abandoned, 
marked with signs of its having been used, — Those 

who whisper something into the ear, informers, the idea beit^g 
that cuckoos and other birds inform Madana by their 
oooings &c. as to who are likely to be his victims. is 

an aluk comp., according to Pan. III. 2. 13, 

and haa the sense of ( a secret informer ), by the Vart- 

I- gfrc — brought in simply for alliterr- 
tion; the parrot is not generally mentioned in Sanskrit litera- 
ture in oonnezion with love-matters, although the SarikS is so 
mentioned. 


— Olad in' thin and variegated raiment. 
— sumptuous apparel, beautiful or splendid dress . 

Throbbing, waving. — magic 

( magic ) is explained as 

is one who practises — adept or 

versed in. of pleasure. — able 

to be serviceable to them. 

Bagh. II. 68, which the author had probably before 
bis mind^s eye; c/1 also Pt. II. SI* 47, IV. si. 101. 

P. 62. KmrWt ^ — Intense love. — attain- 
ment of constant enjoyment, — confounding, stupefying 
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STf^TffTxT — causeless, disinterested. ^rf^irfsE'^l' — artificial a'cta, 
»■ «• jugglery-ieats, magic. RrJT5!r**r — deception, trickery. 

— counterfeit or unreal love. Or the expression 
might mean ^who knew the tenderness born of love, caused 
by separation.^ This is better, as remarked by Mr. Agaahe, 
as it would show that Vid. oonld realize the feelings of 
iK&jav&hana. Sut in this case we have to take in 

the somewhat unusual sense of ^fT- &c. — well-versed 

in the mode ( way of action ) and progress of sentiments 
and feelings; t. e. who knew how to rouse the emotion and 
stir the feelings of his spectators. — his profession. 

— The ladies of the harem eager to behold the 
spectacle, — another apartment. It might also mean 

^an inner apartment, » if we explain the comp, as 
— -^8 tbe roll of the drums swelled. 

P. 63, ?r*Tf^^r*r — increased curiosity. 

The whirls of his magic bundle of peacock's feathers wMoh 
is a stock article in a magician's equipment. It is believed 
to possess the special effect of creating illusion in the 
minds of the spectators, when wielded by a conjuror. 
Bnhler adopts the reading TqT%Rfr (two words) 

from T&r&n&tha's ed. And he translates — And while he 
together with his attendants was violently ( adv. ) 
whirling brushes of peacock's feathers in circles. " But 
this reading is not good. fqf^^T is here Acc. pi. ; but 
a conjuror- waves one bundle only, and that too himself. 
Again, is to be taken as an adverb, and twisted so as 

to yield the sense of ‘violently.' Mr. Agashe quotes the 
following gloss on the word fr'fSs-qpr oconring in verse 48 
of tim Mallika-Marnta, which will be found interesting : 

I sfrw^^Tr^fqA:— 

trr^Tq- rqwfjsrq^ i g ii 

g crqqg; I 3T^r^#ffq«T S 3-=B'l[feq3-;C'»frg[cT^ (I 

g f^sqr f%%>Trr q% i qfffq^sdrq- 

II rrfp^ffq ^rq-rs^f i 

qfrqri^fqfq: ^onacii. 5r5q?:ri%5T?Tro— lighting or illumining 

the expanse of the palace with the array of their 
gems. ( oqr fem. ) lit. moans ‘ waving light 

before an idol by way of worship. ' — huge 

serpents. The gen. is ‘by Narasimha! ' 
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— Son of Kasyapa and Diti^ and a celebrated 
demon-king By virtue of a boon from Brahma Jhe became so 
powerful that he usurped the sovereignty of Indra and 
oppressed the three worlds. On account of his subjecting his 
son, Fralhada, to unmerited cruelties for acknowledging 
Vishnu as the supreme deity, he was torn to pieces by that 
deity in the f 6 rm of a man-Jion. See Bhag, P, VII. — 

having exhibited. — Another example of an 

ungrammatical comp. — Prospect of success in 

qT9W«Tc|r — stupefying, ^rr^^mrr^T^r : — men conjured up by 
magic, — in due order, just as they had appeared. 

— The skilful use of. ^ Br4hmana. 

P. 54. — The best of her friends, — sweet 

acts of endearment. — creating or producing. — 

in private. af^? 35 *fq- — her response. earnestly 

desirous of. — The reference is to the Paur&nic 

number of the Bhuvanas^ Ra j 3 iv 4 hana, in order to foster the 
feeling of love in her, entertained her with stories of heroes 
and heroines in the fourteen worlds, being mostly taken from 
the Furdnas ( the Mah,— Bh^r, especially ). This is according 
to the precept of Vdtsyayana — ^ ^T5?q«rff^r: 
^«nf^T^^fTT?’DrrrT%«^ Kama-Sdtra III. S. 17. The 

fourteen worlds are made up of the seven celestial regions 
( iTf fT^TT^TqF, ) and 

the seven nether regions ( 3TcT^, 

qrTfrT^ )• 

— With her eyes dilated through wonder. 
has its mission fulfilled, — ^The function of the ears# 

P- 55. KiHtHW — Dispelling ignorance. Sf^qr: — a powerful 
lamp. — What return can I make for your favour ? 

yours; not your property. 

( Instr. ) ^5rg^5rg“ot &<»• Sarasvat! is represented as a 
rival of Dakshml and the two rarely as co- wives of a king; 
see Ragh. VI. 29. — already used by another. 

— Pass. inf. of the Oau .5 Ho cause it to be kissed^ ( by 
me ). Q -^-liakahmt is supposed to wait on a king 

who is considered a portion of Vishnu. She thus indirectly 
praises Raj. for being the common abode of Sarasvatf and 
Bakshml. — ^This is paronamaatic. ( 1 ) the 

orbs of her large breasts; ( 2 ) a large train of clouds. 
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— Kandall ( Marathi has small flowers of 

red colour; it has leaves similar to but very much 
smaller than those cl Kadali, or the plaintain-tree, 
£[filidaaa too compares a woman’s large eye to the leaf 
of the Kandal* flower; ef. Vik. IV. 6. 55:3rTrTr — ( 1 ) 

Adorned i. e. beaming with deep love; ( 2 ) tinged *. e 
developed with deep colour. — The plumage of a 

peacock. — iu which the flowers interwoven looked 

like the eyes in a pea-cook’s tail. — variegated, JTwgr?: 

&e. — Thickly beset with a cluster of bees ; or ‘ hanging 
disorderly like a row of bees i. e. dishevelled and dark 
«TTif§-?r), if it be objected that as she was in a 
secluded room bees could not have been actually attracted 
by the flowers in her braid — ( 1 ) augment- 

ed with the stream of its spreading reddish lustre; 

( 2 ) rough with its fllamenta resembling the throbbing rays 
of the morning sun. — his ruby-like lower-lip. 

aT'fl't — impatiently, passionately. — enkindled, excited. 

— highly pleasing or graceful ( ^frqfr^C ) on account of- 
the various means at hand ( or, modes of enjoyment ). 

P. o6. — A string of lotas— flbres. a 

swan, so called because it possesses webbed feet. &c. 

— %a if seized ( embraced ) by the moon with the strings of 

rays, mistaking them ( his feet ) for lotuses. bound 

or tied together. on perceiving it. agitated; 

or, beside herself with excessive fear or fright. ^ 

t. e. their fright was as great as when a house is on fire 
— possessed by. a?i % =g? : sr»TPT &o.— Not knowing how to act 
then and in the future. Of. I 

ms ^»Tr=g^ it Kam. N. X. 25. arirt’^rariro— 

not caring for or forgetting the condition to keep the secret 
intact. — Throwing or dashing against, 

— became excited, was thrown into commotion. 

At this time of confusion. 3T?rf‘#fsfr^r: The guards of 

the female apartments; 

aTS*Tra— majesty, effulgence ; see Ragh. I. 37 f5r?aT»?^tmvro — 
having closely eyed him and recognized him. Distinguish 
from i%?r»=*r which means < having heard ;’ cy. 
infra, p, 65. STfarfS^rsrRr®— greatly puffed np or inflated with. 

P. 57, aTRi^rT— won over. ariftr-q^ro—To whom is vainly 
attributed the prowess of a deity, which is, however, futile. 
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fra^ Upahatavarman’B Oharita, p. 102. — Theoarcaei 

. a brown oow. — cavity under the belly. We ahould 

]:pect ( Loo. ) instead oi ( Acc ) aT*Tr^°ri'~l!m^iou8 

iging. !Trorr^5Tai?=3r — A kind of bow with a mechanical oon- 
dvance at one of its ends for tightening the string and letting 
BE the arrow. ifK«3iqTt!!r — a shepherd. fBofrsrf (rams) qrar: 
protector, guard ), — email hut or cottage ( ); 

F- + »rr%^^---®riTq»3r — This sentence is syntactically 

aulty, since the two actions denoted by these roots ought 
o have the same agent, which they have not. So it is 
lecessary to supply some such word as after 

fir5rf^WrrcI5T5Tr — On account of my being ignorant of her 
thereabouts or of her fate. 

P. 15. — -A. scion of his race. — The 

o 

'oddess DurgA in her fierce form ( especially the one she 
assumed at the time of killing the demon Mahisha ). She was 
generally worshipped by the fierce forest-tribes engaged in 
committing robberies &c. Animals (including human beings) 
'were offered as JBalis to her. Sana has given a lengthy de- 
scription of the goddess in his KAdambar!. — such as 

they obtained over the king of Videha. — wishing to 

ofier. — Mountaineers who lived by hunting and in- 
habited the borders of forests; sTavcT'rm. For flie 

derivation of the word comp. rr4'FTr«rf%T'^’pJfi5nE^ sTT^ff: 

I Ratn. II, 3. Here they are spoken of as identical 
with the Bibaras who also form a class of mountaineers. Cf. 

T%RfI^TgC5%*=a[T t Amara. 9^%P5:?ir — a poniard. 

^ieiT in s«cb cases indicates delicacy or slenderness. 

This is to be taken with 'running on all fours^ ( as a 

young boy is expected to do ). Some take it as an adj. of 
but the epithet then loses all propriety; what 
is the point of saying that dogs have more legs than one ? 

®. 1. is from the Proq. base of 

— Where a journey is perilous or dangerous; 
may also mean ‘behaviour,' doings. — Who have 

missed or lost my way. For the change of qr%g: to qsq, see coin. 
— appliances, remedies. 

P. 16. STF5;c^?frg( — Imperat. third per. sing. The term. 
frrdL is optionally used in the 2nd and Snd pets, sing, of the 
Imperat. (instead of and g ) when the sense is that of beac« 
diction; see com. — Lessening ot softenin|. 
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The residence of S'abaras or the mountain- tribes. — 

fondled, fondly borne in her arms. nrfJl’fr — vised as a 
oomplitnentary term. See com. ^r*CT3rg'®T?f^r^v — Endowed 
with all princely qualities, qilt — The hut of a shepherd. 

— by gentle means (e. y. verbal pursuasion) and gifts 
For, force would have been useless and against his 

and ai® two of the four political means mentioned by 
writers on polity, the other two being and vrriT’fiT^ — 

is the name of a holy place; it is mentioned in Mah — Bb. 
'V'snap. 82. 83, but its exact location is uncertain. 

P. 17. — '®y tills term probably Zanzibar on the 

coast of Arabia is meant.' Biihler. merchant. 

— With an abundance of good things, *. a rich 
dowery and presents. sTarUfr — The beautiful- limbed lady; lit 
‘with joints low’ ( not projecting ). rr^for — a ship. — 

billows, tfra — a boat. gjfN'^Tr — appointed, — see his 

recovery mentioned at p. 35. — The travails of 

child-birth. Jr'^®T«rv5fV5i^ — ET^gT fTPIT rT’SiT'sgrr^, 

^ or Vffter^; means ‘a place having thick 

or dense shade * The comp, also occurs again on pp. 29, 34. 

P. 18. sT'T'TfVTrf^ — Beading to the country. 

who had no control ^ver her limbs ; hence, 
lying in an unconscious state, — took to her heels 

ran away, — a thicket. crfNrtTr°r: — watching the course’ 

of events, awaiting the result. — a lion; lit, 'one 

whose roar is in his throat’ ( sposiif tq: var:). «Tiarrsr^<T — With 

a terrible or prodigious spring. — mistaking it for 

a ripe fruit. — that being found to be something other 

than a fruit. — on account of its innate vitality 

or power of endurance, having informed, 

may have been used by the author as a comp. ( for ); 

in the present case, however, this may be taken as two separate 
words iTf? and 3Tr«^#. jrr»T%ar— %q is added v=err^ (without 
change of the original sense ) to iRg, stw and :qrrr. 

P. 19. «srr9«rr^ — having explained in detail, 

with my eyes sealed by sleep, under the iniiuenoe of deep sleep. 
?SP»Tf«Pf:— goes with so that qr»fqre<» is a com- 
pound. sr^qiin=?r *>■ — a woman of the Yaksha class. 

— BLubera. qff^afNfirC'Tr^r — That he should attend upon. 

— expanded or dilated through astonishment. 
W#— with fascinating eyes. used for alliteration, 

Mrnis^— this compound is grammatically faulty. By Pgjp. Vj. 
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3^ 23, when a word ending in ^ is compounded with another 
and there is blood- relationship oi soma kind of learning, there 
is non-elision of the Q-enitive case ; thus In the present 

instance would have been the correct form, — 

a disciple 5 see com. had obtained tho 

glory of the gods j goes with ?r^crf^. naay mean 

•^splendour^ or ^lustre/ and then ^irr^ may qualify 5 this is 
more natural. Of. for the idea Ragh. IX. 4 . 

P. 20 . — put to shame, far surpassed. — 

having announced. river in the south of India; 

see Ragh. IV. 45. — Able to take out or extricate 

the dart of sorrow (from her heart), — The royal grant 

of land to Br&hmanas for their maintenance, stst 
cT^T^ a-«R 5 ^ ( Ntlakantha. Also? 

a village so granted. ^?r«l®~Mark the Sanskrit 

construction ; <he had a son by her.^ cc^S-^i^r^Tr — floating ; note 
that the word ( a boat ) is derived from the same root* 
— born© by the current of the river. — 

virulence, malignity. — having her whole 

body inflamed by the burning poison . 

P. 21. f%^5;!rq[5p:|T — The working or eflect of the poison- 

— Oonaigning the body to fire. This is the last of 
the purificatory rites enjoined for a Hindu. aTTff^ — ^ferlorn^ 
helpless. — residence. stw— *- < 5 . having named 

him Somadatta. — who practised riding. — 

is the ceremony of tonsure or cutting off of all the hair on 
the head of a child except one look on the crown; it is 
generally performed in the third year. See Manus. IT. 35- 
investiture with the sacred thread, performed in the 
eleventh year in the case of Xahatriyas. See A'Sv. Q-il. Su. 
1. 17 and 10 segq. For the deriv. compare ^r^^^ifoTT 
^*fT4 «?t: I H. ^Efsir^- 

&c. — A general acquaintance with the different arts and 
almost every branch of knowledge, as well as a thorough know- 
ledge of the fine arts, formed in ancient days the necessary 
qualification for the Yuvaraja who was being trained to take 
part in the responsible task of government along with his 
father. Of the similar training which Ohandr&pida is said 
to have received as described at Xdd. p, 175; also Ragh. III. 
29,. 30. It may be noted that while I>andin includes a know- 
ledge of such arts as and in the educational equipment 

of a prince ( that the prince ma^ be able to find out thieves and 



miscreants by knowing their ways of action), B&aa omits 
them. It will be seen that the knowledge was abused by some 
of the Knmaras, a sign of the degenerate age in which on^f 
author wrote. 

«r^ip_The six subsidiary works (for their names see com.), 
the study of which is indispensably necessary for the proper 
interpretation and understanding of the Veda, i® here 

used in the particular sense of 'metrical compositions.' arr^^rr- 
srsif — A short narrative or episode. “ continu- 

ous narrative ox story, — a romance. See K&d. p. 14 and 
our notes ad. loc. See also Introd. The whole body 

of the Purinas ( *. e. the 18 Pnranas with an equal number 
of TJpapur&nas ). — proficiency in. iij’JT~'~The codes of 

law, religious and secular, — grammar. 

astronomy and astrology. — logic. — comprises 

the two systems — 3rTTC*fr°- The former chiefly 
oonoerns itself with the correct interpretation of the Vedio 
ritual and the settlement of all dubious points in regard to 
Vedic texts. The latter discusses the nature of Brahman or 
Supreme Spirit and aims at pointing out the means to salva- 
tion. — the treatise on politics by Oh&nakya called 

I ^ » eh r *f ^^ ^l<Nf‘*~~The celebrated Nltis&ra of K&mandaki 
in 19 chapters; it is an epitome of Oh&nakya's great work. 

— ^treatises on political science. — skill. 

this comprises the three arts of singing, instrumental music, 

and dancing; ^ ^ n. 

P. 22. — Poetics. ^rnc?5r — ability to attract, i. e. per- 

leot knowledge of. *rr^rsr° — magic with its branches. >TT?TT 
said to be derived from rru, the traditional founder of the 
science ; of magic. This has nothing to do with the M&ya 
(illusion) of i§amkardch4rya. skill or proficiency. 

=^=5 (also written gfs:^') and’^’or are affixes added in the 
sense of ‘known for or skilled in;' see Pdn. V. 2. 26- 
— skill to manage. ^ci-?q-_see above, 

See. The knowledge of the art of thieving and gambling 

proves useful to the Kumdras in their future adventures. 
The work on the art of housebreaking is ascribed to 
Karnisuta; see infra p. 76, and notes, gprq^sirwr — The arts 
baaed on deceit or fraud. — prompt in tho discharge 

of their duties. 

— subject of 3T»-=*T*Tr>TfT ( Hue 2, p. 23 ). — 

Caused to be called in question or confounded with itself. 
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gpffpq-^Io — who had formed the tie of fraternity. Mr. Agashe 
interprets this as ‘ ( who were ) formed as if they were the 
brothers' ( of the God of Love ). It appears that he takes 
the comp, to mean spfv'TtT:; this involves unusual 

twisting, and since the sense obtained is a repetition, to a 
certain extent, of the preceding epithet we have 

rejected that interpretation, ^rf ’Effo—Who put to shame 
Kumara ( K&rttikeya, the god of war ) by their exploits or 
adventurous spirit. ^^»Trc — beautifully young, youthful. 

— The linear marks of a flag, an umbrella, and a 
thunderbolt on the palm of the hand indicate future royally 
3Ti:^ S’# I 

NO 

W SAmudrakaSastra ( as quoted by Mr, 
Agashe ). See also our notes on Bagh. IV. 88. 

<that ( well-known ) worship’, i. such as is usually offered 
to great sages. — side-locks of hair. They are so 

called because in colour as well as in shape they resemble 
crowds wingsj C/. Bagh. XI. 1 and our 

note thereon. Their locks were like the bees alighting on 
the two lotuses of his feet. Following the example of tho 
king the Kumaras bowed to the ascetic, touching his feet 
with their heads so that the former were covered by th^i^ 
long, flowing locks. 

P, 23, ^rqrCfJ — Mark the alliteratlona in this sentenoa 

forming what is called (see Kir> V. 27). — 

though a past participle, this is here used in the sense of th3 
immediate future; of. iTf?rcTt^?TKTf?r= above ( p. 9 ). 
impetuosity; velocity, marching out f<|r 

battle; or, by a march indicative of their ardour or JSeal for 
battle. — hopeful of glory. &o.~ 

having appointed others his helpers, — Some aus- 

picious omen, such as a favourable sound uttered by a bird 

g*r[?jtTfrr'Tf^f^'S^r«ff IrsfaTf i Vasanta- 

raj!ya bearing the marks of the scars of wounds 

inflicted by weapons. sfirwr^lW^—With a frame of body as 
hard as iron. is der. from set?? + 3T^g;, » Karm. oou(ip ; 

ri^qs^. The becomes arqr^T by 3T#t;fi=ir^:^T# ^UfT- 

pi?. V. 4. 94. — who clearly possessfid the 

strength of a Kir&ta. — hideous in appeafaiwe, 

frightful to look at. 



P. 24. Fit for wild beasts, i. e. where they ean 

roam without molestation. This is explained by srsT^ETlF’rft'^. 

— See p. 15. — the life or profession of 

a KirAta. — Purity of the mind and body, — 

the various religious observances, ^fr Wr. means ‘a coHeotion;' 
cf. Bagh. XII. 94. — led by the Pnlindas. 

The author, as already remarked, uses the words 51%*=^, 
f^RI, &o. as synonymous, ignoring the minor differ- 
ences between them. — Br&hmana-renegades; lit. 

^Br&hmanas in name,’ but neglecting the duties of their 
caste ( see KullAka on Manu. VIII. 86 ); is used as 
a depreciatory afQx. — Bearing myself haughtily- 

fr. from which we get gr^er ‘proud.’ We have 

adopted this reading instead of which is current 

in all the editions, but which appears to be a clerical error. 
3'^ST makes no sense, and Mr. Agashe’s attempt to render 
it by ‘having set them free’ is an unconvincing makeshift. 
*r#q^Blfvrcsrir— The band of my comrades or associates. 

— Prep. p. of the pass, of the Desid. of 
A grammatical inaccuracy; is usually A'tm.; 
it is, however, oftentimes used in tho Paras, in the Purfinas, 
the Pafiohatantra &o. 

26. — The city of Tama ( lit. of the dead ). 

— set or studded with gems. — an epithet of 

Tama, tho god of death. ^oviT<’rnT — falling prostrate on the 
ground like a stafl ( i. e. every part of the body touching the 
ground) as a mark of extreme humility. f^Brjr?r — Tama’s 
minister, who records the good or bad deeds of beings, sg?ar- 
— ^The proper time of death. who has been 

absolved from his sins, — particular agonies; tor- 

ments causing excrutiating pain. For a description of the 
various kinds of tortures that sinners have to undergo, vide 
Vishnu— P, II. 6, BhAg.— P. V, 26, MArk.— P. 12, &o. sirsS'sfV- 
— loosened, belaboured, — a chisel, — being 

chopped off. — Advising me BO as to create 

in me a love for meritorious or virtuous acts, 
aguatio relations, -having taught me^he 

alphabet^ #. e. reading and writing, — see oozn, 

for the comp.5 ^the principles or doctrines ( ) of the 

various S^stras ( aiffifif yj iBiihlar takes the comp, as a 
Dvandvay meaning ^ Vedas and Taniras/ where means a 



religious text-book dealing with mytsioal magio-foimulas 
for the worship of a deity or the attainment of superhuman 
power ( Siddhi ). 

P. 26. — ‘With sin far removed/ », e. leading 

a life of virtue and piety, arcfrw — In the last quarter 

or watch of the last night, of a well' 

known forest^ the scene of many of RS,ma^s exploits^ and 
popularly supposed to be between the hTarmada and the 
Goddvar!^ It was so named after Dandaka^ a son of Iksh- 
v&ku, who dishonoured Araj&, a daughter of Sukrdchdrya, 
and was ^cursed by the sage to the efEeot that his kingdom, 
which was a hundred Yojanas in extent, would be converted 
into a tenantless forest. See R4m. XJttarakanda, Adh. 80-81, 

— Glasses of demigods. — of propitious fate. 

This and ( which means — which is as sure to 

come as the order of Providene ) seem to be used simply 
for the sake of alliteration, — an opening, a door 

^Aa though it were an opening made by Fate/ the 
meaning is that destiny has here provided a means whereby 
good luck would accrue. For the idea cf. 

I. 15. — properly, a royal grant 

or edict committed to a copperplate; here, a writing inscribed 
on a copperplate, — The mode of performing rites and 

ceremonies for the attainment of an object. — pre- 
scribed thereon, — fate. — In conformity with. 

cfrf^'°T: — gratified ( now that you have come ). 

P. 27. spT^ — In the morning. ( also used 

for alliteration ) goes with 5 ^not seeing Raj. 

in his entirety,^ t. e, not seeing anywhere even the 
slightest trace (^c3*r) of him. is abstr. noun 

from which is explained as Some take 

as signifying ^everywhere.' — desire; dissolve 

iT5rr^; ^^^7 ^ word of the group. — wishing to 

go on a journey. The alffi. ^K|gla added to ^ with 3 T# and 
other roots by P4o. III. 2. 136. — very hardy* 

— u rendezvous; ^having appointed their placo 
of meeting/ According to PS.n. II. 1. 58, is one 

of those words which ought always to be placed first in a 
Karm. oomp., so that we should have and not 

however, is found used by classical authors^ 
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and is to ba justified by supposing that the applioation 
of the Sutra ia not universal ( — holds good in 
most cases )* — with rows of swans spread 

about. It may also mean "^with beds of fulbblown lotuses/ 
— has no propriety. — Collected in 

accordance with the directions of Isa. 5T553r§qrR:^rrcr^ — who 

warded of£ the obstacles (to the sacrifice). — The seat 

of meritorious actions. Note how the word itf is brought in 
here for alliteration. — richly set with gems. — 

a collection. ^The ornament of 

womankind in all the three worlds.” Cyi 3n^*=T^^W5.crr 
Ss.k. II. p. 61. 

P. 28. f5^rfr?r—- wall- trained^ of modest deportment. 
— with joined palms raised up (to the head). 

’qrcrafnrro — i- unable to bear the demon^s prowess. — 

in which the gods were routed. — A.n ascetic having 

Siddhl or miraculous power, — The bird 

Ohataka is said to depend entirely on clouds for water to 
drink} t>ide Bagh. V. 17 and our note thereon. 

&c — ^With a mind led on or impelled (to this act) by the God of 
love} c/I infra p. 78. The idea is common enough} 

ef. &c. Vik. p. 42. — make 

me her rival wife, ». e, marry me. For the idea comp, note on 
p- ^ and Ragh. VI. 29. — exceedingly pleased} 

shows excess. — having accepted. (occurring 

also in the form <?/- Ragh. XV. 70) is a preposition 

generally used before the root ^ in the sense of ^acceptance/ 

— Avoiding, » e. 'without the knowledge of/ 

— Anxious to see his friends. ^f^q'qrr^rT? — ^ 

general belief that certain gems possess such a virtue. 
— for some distance. 

P. 29. — XTjjain. See Megh. I. 30. gr<T 2 Er?p^ — ^7^4 

(border) grq^^} borderland, suburb. — a public garden. 

3Tnpfrr%SFrr — a swing. qrs5f%^o — ^ with a mind swelling or 
dilated with} ^ the metaphor is taken from a tree putting 
forth sprouts under the genial influence of Spring. 

— unexpectedly} suddenly. Of. ^^uf: ^cT 

f?«T5TT II. 13. qEFC»T^ &0. — ^Aocording to the Oom. the 
meaning is ^who enjoyed the sport of stepping hastily and whose 
action was full of great joy.^ The comp, should rather be taken 
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as f^srr’mr appearing forth *^ffcr: 

C^fer^r:) ^advancing with hasty steps-indicative of ecstatic joy.^ 
the act of bowing. ^Tha blooming (^ 3 ^^c 3 [) 
wreath of Mallibd dowers on which dropped down. ^ 3 ^- 

— with the hair standing on end. -See supra, p. 17. 

— lit. means ^incident ^5 lowing to the incident of 
(i. e. by reason of ) the eight of his friend/ — having 

folded his lotns-like hands. q’qpCST^rC — account of hia 

travels ( lit. the manner in which he travelled ). 

P. 30- < 3 iT»WCqrT — ^ the jewel of the eky,^ an epithet 
of the sun. apn'?^ — technical expression for ^ asked him 
questions about his well-being or good condition ^ &c-; cjf the 
precept &o. »r^fT^r — See supra, note on 

aPTf p. 4. It is also possible to explain this as cf^f- 
mr% which gives prosperity^ sTRir ®a.t this 

was scarcely in the author mind. — a Brahmana so 

called^ as he was created first of all the four orders (^afr^Tt 
4 Sr 5 TrcT<^(ci;) or was born from the mouth of God ( 

). See our Sanskrit foot-note on the word at 
Bagh. V. 26. ^ O fortunate one; ' used as 

a formal title of address. O/L Hagh. V. 14. — food 

obtained by begging ' ( nr^qr )> fr. + ^ ). 

The other reirding lit^ means ^collection of alm^’ 

( is derived from nr^r by adding 3Ti:rr 

( ) by Pan IV. 2 , 38. The ultimate meaning is the 

same in both the readings, — An army encamped. 

Here we are to suppose that he pointed to an army lying 
encamped there, 'USTamo of a country said to lie 

to the west of the Narmadd; it probably included Broach, 
Baroda and Ahmedabad. Vincent Smith ( Early History of 
Eidia, p. 425 ) identifies it with Southern Gujarat, 

The Namulanta is repeated to show frequency, — 

appointed to escort the princess; this is preferable to 
o^f^ur P". I* — appointed to take charge of the treasure, scil. 
the princess; see com. 

P 31. — See supra, p. 5, notes. aT5=5lf^^^ — turned 

treacheronB to him; -aeoretly plotted treason' ( Biihler ). 

— Pass. Aor. of fqsi^withffrsi to enjoy, j^nf^-iettered; 
‘with hia arms pinioned.' ( a sword measuring 

more than 30 fingera in length ) JTf ( a^- )j 

a Bwordsman. See P4a- IV. 4. 57. — a thief. The word 
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is as old as the Veda, wherein it is applied to the aboriginal 
and Taraniau tribes with whom the Aryaos on their occupa- 
tion of India had often to wage war and whom they conquered. 
There it is derived from 4th conj, to injure, to kill. It 
acquired the present meaning doubtless from the lawless 
habits of the mountaineers, — I who was undaunted. 

Mark the laconic style of the writer. — ^FT^fTr aTRlT 

f^TRTs^T’li' i%TT^T||¥r:> sra^rwi’ 

‘ by me who experienced affliction from which there was 
no hope of escape, i. e. which was irremediable. ' — 

the root with generally means ‘ to enjoy ' ( cf. 

above )} hnt here it appears to have been used in the 
sense of ‘'to experience ’ — a subterranean 

passage; also written as 

P. 32. — near ( ». e. into the presence of ) the king, 

Mattak&la. TrrpT^^r’*-'— To recover the ruby. <55TC'5»T — The 
most excellent jewel. Or, as the com. takes it; ‘who knew about 
the jewel and the place where it was looked for.'' ?[T:'5'JT*T'T — 
The sentinels at the door. rr^'TnsK’Tefi’ciraTr — With the display 

of sharp prowess. — received with honour. 

poor; or, base, vile. fg-STrjfT — insulting words, insolent speech. 

— although enranged ( and therefore he should have 
broaght a larger force with him ); the sTfu should rather have 
been placed after cyiSTTI^. %!T;5^r»T: — with a force fully 
en quipped. 

P. S3, — here means ‘large. ^ The meaning ‘many* is 

not so good. — Properly means ‘the confused noise of 

warriors engaged in hard fight hence, fierce fighting. 
^SW^'5,0 — with the quick and dexterous movements of the 
arms, arrirT — pride; hence, skill, the cause of the pride 
3TCrf% — the context shows that this refers to Mattak^la the 
hostile King, and we have therefore chosen it in preference 
to the reading STTTcfT’a;, where the plural cannot be justified. 

very fleet, swift of foot. — 

a quick jump. — lit. bowed with; hence, filled with. 

— The full account. — goes with 

arrerf^cTo — gaining the king's favour, ministering to his de- 
sires. H’ff^sTr &o. — With his heart tormented with affliction 
natuarally {lit. easily) caused by the dart of the poignant pain 
of year separation. Rr^rar^fiT — According to the direction of 
a Siddha. — See supra, p. 7. lit. a 
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flood or mass of; ^ecstatic or great joy.’ — Tie 

panishment or suffering inflicted on Mm without any fault 
of his. 

P. 84, &C‘ — This sudden introduction of 

Pushpodbhava indicates a defloiency of creative power on the 
part of the author. — his broad forehead — 

overflooded with, — see note on P- 27. 

— If they knew my object. frrfa^?ar — what did they 

think was the reason of my disappearance P 

BT^rsrawrsr: — This is not the Pres. p. of (which is Paras.), 
but a verbal derivative formed by affixing sj-r-T ( ’^r^TST^and 
not ) which is added in the sense of the agent 

to express habit &c, by I P^in. Ill 

2. 129. — Mark the comp.; see supra, p. 17 (last line). 

— the comparison to a tortoise, all of whose limbs are 
contraoted, is graphic and appropriate, since at mid-day 
the shadow cast by the body of the falling man would be 
compressed, all his limbs appearing contracted into very 
small shape. Compare for a similar idea 

I A.-R. I. 64. 

3?v5FTrw — mid-way, before he reached the ground, — 

cfil'Eir (subdued or bent) 

P. 36. — Because he could not have entirely 

arrested his downward descent ; he only lessened its rapidity , 

a precipice. Distinguish this from another word 

which is the name of a famous sage. Bnhler says:— 
“ Etymologically, means a hrohen place. It is apparently 
derived from the A'ryan root hhrag, which in Latin appears 
as /ra(n)g-o, in Gothic as hrik-an, in English as break, and 
which in Sanskrit appears in the mutilated form bka(ji)J. 
The Bhrigupatana or Bhairavaatava is a favourite mode of 
religious suicide. A few years ago the Nawab of Jau§.gadh 
used still to keep guards on Girnar who watched the place 
from which pilgrims frequently attempted to precipitate 
themselves into the valley. B&nain his Harshacharitra also 
refers to this practice (Uch. V. ), ^^%:~Bee note on the word, 
supra p. 13. — is equivalent to qifoit^jr <for 

trading;’ here has no particular force. — See 

supra, p. 17. srq?«>r — a boat. osTta^'T — out of regard for. 
^raiw — m. n. qr^T^a: WIJ a year. srrfr^TWrF — a cry of 

pain, uttered with the tenderness of a woman’s voice. 
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— fire; sTTf s{^ ‘worshipped by all men.* 

— Things to be told or communicated to 
you. The verb used when one has to say something 

to one's superior or to a respectable person^ as a courteous 
term. Of. the opposite use of en^r'T’i- &o. — I ntent 

on doing the desperate deed oi throwing herself into a 

fire blazing with terrible flames mingling together. 8T*-^'T^ — 
Irreg p- p. p. of ST^ to go, with arfir, when the sense is ‘near,* 
‘not very distant,’ by I P&p. VII. 2. 25; otherwise 

3T*^^cT i® P P P* 

P. 36. — % (^rS‘5T fr*THT:) »TR*TT'lTlT^*r. — 

by means of the signs of recognition, — Bearing myself 

humbly towards them. — Soley intent on finding 

your lordship out ; whose chief aim was to search you out. ffffJfrf 
— prime cause. — The student will remember that 

Pnshpobdhava was instructed in magic along with R&j4vahana. 

— magic-art. ?j=^^r*Tr — It was a popular belief that 
trees under which a treasure lay buried indicated its existence 
by bending their boughs in a peculiar way. Cf. 

5 ?^ BT.-Oh. IV., where the com Samkara 
says qff'JTTftg:cn^5<3’W<3rq5Jn^*TT^i f iTf r% I • 

Note that the existence of the treasure was indicated by the 
position of the boughs of the trees, but the exact spot could 
only be located by the help of the f^^TS3’‘T. — colly - 

rium of magical virtue, enabling the eyes to see through 
opaque bodies or to see the desired spots. 

P. 87. — a gold coin.. Cf. Ijat. Denarius ( which was 

an ancient Homan silver coin worth about eight annas )« 
According to K&tyfiyana and Brihaspati it is equivalent in 
value to 42 copper Karshika Panas (about 2^ Rs.) D?n&raa 
were first coined in India by Kanishka and his successors, 
tfl-of)-— .a bag. Here the double bags used by merchants in 
conveying grain on bullocks are meant. Mark the fern, ending. 
iftoT takes 5 in this sense; otherwise ifroir. 3T«=*r^3jff%^oi-_Pjretond- 
ing, giving out, that it was some other commodity, such as corn 
&o. — taken t. e. introduced by. — Rived 

under disguise, arqrt — ^Unlimited, — mental disqui- 

etude; anxiety of the heart. STf?!?}'®' — a word very aptly used. 
Youth pervaded all her limbs. Cf. 

^5^5^ I S'&k. I. 19. 5y?rr*?isrr'°r — the ged of love, werper — » 
flowerj lit. ‘growing on the extremities of creepers.’ . 



NOTES. 


P. 1. — This is to be explained as 

igiTT^sef ?T^ '^Rcirf^ ^^T^^TT^sTfrerTf^ \ 

The Taddhita affix sroi;^, which would have been, added 
by P&3C1. IV. S. 87, is elided by a Varttika of K&tydyaEa 
( s® that there is no Vriddhi of the 
first vowel. It is also possible to explain the title as ( 1 -j 
?^TiF*TrTf®Tr and this word being transferred 

by Xiakshan& to the work describing the deeds; — or aS (2) 
^STRTVlt =ETPq*=q;T3?r er^ ?W*TK=^K?r’a:* '55'T?I^5Rr — the 

introductory portion; e/. the crfTT'frfssFr which is appended 
at the end. The original work of Dandin, which begins on 
p. 54, has neither beginning nor end, which are respectively 
supplied by the q^o and the ^fTT^o- 3''^r^ — the chapters of an 
.d'khy&yika ( like the Da^ak ) are technically so called. 8so 
Introd. Following the common practice of ancient writers the 
author (who was a Vaishnava) pays his tribute of veneration 
to his favourite deity, at the same time invoking a blessing 
on his readers. He also pays homage to the name of Dapdin ^ 
the original writer of the Charita^ as shown by the oonsoious 
use of the word ^crg- in the various epithets occurring in the 
benedictory stanza. 

— The meaning is that Vishnu is the mainstay of 
the universe. is her© a name of Brahmi. C^. rrff’=5To 

§1. 18. It is also and was originally an epithet of Indra, being 
the god of ‘infinite wisdom;*^ see our note on ^^icT^g; at Ragh. 
III. 38. — the commoner form of this word is 

In ?TcT’?f&® there is a reference to the mythological story of 
Brahm& being born from a lotus springing from the navel of 
Vishnu, in which he also resides, — the main mast. 

sT^for^: — the pole-staff, axle, — Vishnu’s foot is the 

giver of victory to its worshippers. 3T^*r 

of Trivikrama. Vishnu in his fifth ( V4mana ) 
incarnation was called firf%5pfr ‘he who took three strides’ 
( with which te covered the three worlds ), For the whole 
story see our note on the word at Bagh. VII. 35. Perhaps 
in the word ‘ the result of the exploits of three 

men,’ we have a reference to the present work, the ont-come of 
the literary labours of three workmen, — the death* 
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d«aUxiig, destructive; rod. The stanza indicates the conquest 
of the world by B&jav&hana, the hero of the work, and his 
final triumph over all his enemies. 

f^raif«rfar*Tr'Tr — serving as a touchstone, e. standard to; 
hence, the perfect model of (a prosperous city). Pres. part, 
fern, of the denominative formed from a touchstone 

( 3Tr=^rcftr% ), according to P&n. III. 

1.11. — ‘At all times’ — shows that the fortunes of its 

merchants were not subject to variation, but constant. 
ss?r*l*rra '—which served as a commentary on, *. «. adequately 
explained,- proclaimed. — Lit, the mine of jewels — the 

ocean, so called being supposed to be the source of all kinds 
of jewels. It may also mean, ‘its jewel-mines.’ r{rr> 7 — The 
ancient name of Behar, extending as far as K&shmir or Punjab. 
5“'I2'0' — the modern P4tn&; also called BZasumapura; see p, 125 
infra. It is more generaUy known as P&taliputra, the ancient 
capital of Magadha, situated near the confiuence of the G-anges 
and the §ona. It is said to have been destroyed by a river- 
inundation about the middle of the eighth century A. D. 
See onr note on crrsT%5^ at Mudr. p. 70, 

— The enemy’s army is compared to the sea — the 
heroic warriors moving in lines are its heaving waves, the 
horses and elephants its sharks and alligators — and the king’s 
arm to the mountain Manddra. The meaning is that the king 
was able, single-handed, to defeat the whole army of his ene- 
mies. The idea is the same as that expressed in Bagh. I. 19. 

P. 2. & 0 . — The reference is to the well- 

known story of the ocean being churned by the gods and the 
demons who used the mountain Jilanddra as the churning rod. 
*I5=f^r«r*Tr"r — pres. part, from the denom. from cf, 

f^^qr^TTTcnfr above, — Lit., ‘having a club raised;’ hence, 

fierce, terrible. rft^rf'Trrf^T^r — the heavenly courtesans, the 
apsarasas\ means ‘a god’. ^rfNr>Tr*T^r — ( qualifying 

) Instr. sing,^ fern, of the pres. part, from which 

is the Frequentative base of % ‘to sing.’ arf^irrsierr— explains 
rf^itn^rrTrcyg?'r? and also why it reached heaven. Of. Bagh. 
VI. 77. — Sanskrit poets compare spotless 

untarnished fame to white objeots. Cf. erRng ^ 

1 n Bagh. iv. 19 . srsr^rrc— 

camphor. Iff: qr I 

t Bhfin. Bik. — the loud laugh of ^liva (at the time 
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of his vehement dance ). Xiaugha and smiles are described by 
poets as ‘white,’ probably on account of the brightness of the 
face and whiteness of the teeth displayed therein. 

on Megh. — 

I I. 60. vfrsiir^— «used only as the latter part of a comp.; 
this according to Amara is a Nityasam&sa ( i, e. 3i^^(T5[T%srf: ). 
Of. e^*Tt I f%iiTi315Tqi€l^mq‘5fT^r!n^cr*rrf*r: l Amara.; 

3T*tV 5535 1 Oom. 

— For the idea cf. ‘ Bagh. II. S, 

where Mali!, says amiable. — ;larg6 

and beautiful like those on the peaks of mount Mern 
Cf. ...Hn: iTg^rf^r = 51 ^ 31 ^ 1 Bhatti. I. 7 . 

The word which lit. means ‘heaven,’ is applicable to 

the mountain Mern because heaven ( the residence of the gods ) 
is situated on it ; cf. Amara. 

— The earth is poetically spoken of as the wife of a 
king. Cf. Bagh. VI. 63, VIII. 83 &o.; M&lav. I. 15. o^tvrrrsT- 
addition of the possessive affix here 
to the preceding comp, which is a !KarmadhS,raya ( e#r*rT*'3'fY*r: 

) is strictly ungrammatical by the maxim qr 
-q'c^«f(kr: sfif 3^11% : > *• «• a possessive affix should 
not foe used after a Karm. if its sense could be had by means 
of a Bahuvrihi ( e. g. «>^T*TT*r*fr*l»lT®V: in this case ). But the 
role is not invariably observed by poets, and Patafijali himself 
has used similar formations in his Mbh. &c.— The best 

way of taking the comp, will be (adept in Vedio studies; 

see Manu. XII. 109 ; A'pastamba I. 7. 20. 8 ) % ffRTff* 

(i’y the load of the knowledge of the special branches 
of knowledge ) sTigsTTatr- Or f% 7 %ar may mean ‘eminent’ or 
excellent, and qualify sETer^r^ff &e. — Tbe king always 

shone like the midday-sun. Mark the force of ^Ereref- The 
brilliancy of the king’s iTETT'l '^as constant, not so is that 
of the sun; thus he was obviously superior to the sun. 
Cf. ^ JTctT^liT^r K&d. p. 12. Kote the 

use of the word in the unusual sense of ‘the sun,’ 

solely for the sake of alliteration with the word 
which follows. Similarly the word in the next 

comp, has no propriety; it is added simply fox the sake 
of the alliteration with ^reer: 

( also )j a oo-uterine brother. Here the sense 

is that of ‘ allied to,’ ‘similar,’ since cq-uteripe brotheys 
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resemble each other 5 cf. below* fifacsrcr — flawless, with- 
out a blemish, ( Pot. p. of ^5; ) means <what is not flt 

to be spoken/ what is censurable. Distinguish this from 
8T5^3 another Pot. part, derived from which simply means 
^what ought not to be spoken.^ qrqf^ I \ I 

crf% W W ^ \ Sid.-Kau. on ^qrf^rfs^TFf^ 

nws I P&n. III. 1. 101. Of. Kum. III. 57, used 

for the purpose of alliteration (thongh defensible). It should 
rather be org^Ttfr^ — v. 1. ^ Like the earth \ But this 

will be tautological^ as the same idea has already occurred 
in ir 5 above. o ^^^H'^T—Mark the Samdhi. 

P. 3. — Again the poet’s fondness for alliteration 

leads him to use a word which can only be taken with ^cT^F 
its metaphorical sense ( that of ^destroyed’). "We shall meet 
with several instances of the kind hereafter, which the critical 
student should notice for himself. For the destruction of 
K&ma see Kum. III. 72. — -Construe this with 

— ^T^^ffF ? hence The idea very beautifully 

expressed here is that Kama’s ^.nd other accompani- 

ments clung to her, the best of ladies^ believing that woman- 
kind enjoyed an exemption from a hostile attack. h^^F: 

goes with &C. ^t!y3CirF^?5yr — See com. Kama’s bow-string 

is poetically described as sometimes decked with (as here), 
but more often as formed of, black bees. Of. iTr#f«T3^igF% 
&c. infra p. 44 5 3TT'§JgT%‘F'^^^T^ggF fggrf^FcFF I 

Kum. IV. 16. Also {lit. VI. 1. The sense la that her hair was 
M deep-dark as bees. — broaght in simply for anupr&sa. 

f%F%rfrco — Her face combined in itself the beauty of the moon 
and the^lotus. The idea is the *^same as in ^TTcTF g^g^UF^T 

wrf%rcTF I ^^Fsig g gfgg^ 

gFF^ggfg n Kum. i. 43. 

necessary to account for the duality. 
Wgrc— The principal or chief warrior. Mark the meaning of 
STl^' here. It usually means ^ subordinate’ (opp, to ggFg)^ but 
here it means ^subordinate to the master alone/ 
suggests fragrance, gentleness &e. Sanskrit poets describe 
the breezes from the Malaya mountain, cool and surcharged 
with the fragrance of sandal, as. peculiarly affecting persons 
in a love-sick condition and inflaming their passion 5 cf. 

a saw. The sight of the jqrgf^iy ( especially that 
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of the mango-tree ) causeB anguish in the hearts of people 
absent on a journey, — her red lower lip. Cf. 

Kum. Ill, 30 &<3— A conchas hap ed 

neck^ t. e. one a little tapering above and marked with three 
lines like a shall, is considered a mark of great beauty and 
regarded as the sign of good fortune. Cf. words like 
oifr^T, &:<3, — may be taken in the sense of ^fcapering^ 

( ) or ‘beautifuP ( ) ; cf. Kum. I, 42, §4k. VI- 

12, Ragh, XIII, 47, &c. — see note on 

p, 44 infra. — pres. part, of the denom. from 

ijtrr a bow-string j s'^rr arp^ira ^rig; — the arms were 

tender and long. o;ET’Trr% — connected by the same navel, 
uterine (^*TT^T hence, closely related to, similar or lik e 

See note on ^ round and deep navel is considered 

a mark of beauty. C/, cTqrTf^^=Tr^5;rTT%: &c, Ragh. VI. 62; 

Megh. 1. 28; K&d. p. 281. 

— », s. its wheel. The comparison of buttocks to the 
round wheels of a chariot is common in Sans!^rit ; cf Vikr* 
1. 11 ( ). — Because the which forms 

the car of KS.ma kindlea maddening passion (irresistible to 
ordinary ascetics ). — a pillar erected in order to com- 

memorate a victory. The pillars of victory which are found 
in the Presidency, e. g , at Kapadavanj and Siddhapura and 
which belong to the times of the Ohalukya dynasty of Anhilpur 
P4tan, consist of two carved columns united by a Torana/^ — 
Btihler,. The compounds ending in ngp should be noted ; 
dissolve ^er: &c. These 

are known as c/. Malli. on Kum, I 59, and see our 

note on Ragh. V* 84, Kaiyata takes the word 

as equivalent to ; according to him the disa. would be 

but the first way is better. ic*=% ^ — 
Tbigbs tapering and plump like the trunk of the plantain-tree 
are regarded as a mark of beauty, CjT, ( Ragh, VI 85 ; 

§U. VIII. 19 &c. ). BT^g;^rr% 5ig*Trr% — For these see com. 
These are sometimes differently mentioned as: — 

’ierS?'T5y»3; l qst** l|. This shows that she 

was i» budding youth. Of. I 

Sfik. I. 19. Of. with the highly poetical desoription here the 
passage at pp. 43-<^45, desorlbiug the beauty of Avautisundari 
where almost all the ideas' and expressions occurring herein 
recur. — i® AmarSvati, the residence of Indra- 3Tfr*=5l5fr*r - 

OTf^wrr— (1) fondled with endless enjoymenjis; (2) borne on his 



hoods by Ananta ( ^esha ). See Oom. for diss. the reference 
is to the belief that Sesha the serpent-king supports the earth 
on his hood; cf. &o. on the next page* 

nT»^*Trf^ — is the Passive third pers. sing, of the Aorist of with 
mark onr author's fondness for such passive forms, e. y. 

3T*)rfbi (p. 10), (p. 11), 3T*nf^ (p. 18) 3TfTT% (p- 31) 

— Very obedient, t.e. always acting in conformity 
with the wishes of their lord — such as contributed to the wealth 
and prosperity of the kingdom. Cf. fl" 

^sffTr^g; I Kir, I. 5. — ^Who on account 

of their deep political insight ( lit. firm or well-perfected 
understanding ) disposed of, with little difficulty, matters likely 
to require the serious attention even of B^ihaspati. 

P. 4. &e. — The seven sons of the three 

ministers mentioned here have each a son, as will be discovered 
as the narrative develops, and thus furnish seven of the 
Kum&ra* who form the subject of the story. f%s' — a volup- 
tuary, a person of dissolute habits, a rake. Etymologically 
f^ar is described as a procurer or a go-between ( 

). In Sanskrit dramas he is 
often introduced as the companion of a prince or of a dissolute 
young man or a courtesan, and living as a parasite on familiar 
terms with his associate, wife of the multitude; a 

harlot. osTtrsT^nr^:— the elder brother meant here is Sumitra ; 
see p. 125. qirr^rc — the sea. nTPTIfOTt?!?T% fr. qr^-H-s+aiar 
( ST ) ^^foTJ or ?er: I In ancient times Indian 

merchants carried on an extensive trade by sea. Cf. 

*Tr*r &c. §ak. VI. p. 167. — 

is a euphemism for * when they were dead.' 

•TWrflr'?'® — See com.; better taka n%cTrT^ sr ^ rf^ 

(battles) as a Bah. qualifying Such a description of 

the contributes to the exaltation ( ) of the glory 

of the king. — Is a faulty comp.; it should bo JTfrg^^T. 

This particular comp, may be defended, as Biihler suggests, by 
explaining it as (*rf fnf%) STrserrr^r ‘weapons giving 

greatness or glory.' But this will be doubtless far-fetched. 
The author of the Pnrvapt’thik^, though having an excellent; 
command over the language, seems to be at times indifferent to 
the rules of grammar, as will bo seen from his using such com- 
pounds as qf P- 30, »rfq^r«r=tr'fr^ffr p- 63, &o., and the promis- 
ouous use of the two pada* in a few places; see our note on 



p« 40. ff^s*«rs, a prince of the 

Kshatriya caste or royal blood. See Ragh. III. 48, The affix 
^ is added to in the sense of srq^c^r by Pan. IV. 1. 1S7, 
Some derive it from ^T^to shine and the Unadi affix 
mm — may mean ( 1 ) top, ridge^ or ( 2 ) rowj qT%: qflf- 
¥1% ms*qcr: I. 

WWi — The aj0f. v{^ is added in the sense of 
Ht, a voraoious eater; here metaphorically ^who habitually com- 
mitted havoc in battles^^ a great warrior, — whose pride 

and power were excessive. According to the first way of taking 
the comp, (see com.) the meaning will be ^ whose power simply 
lay in his excessive pride/ t. who was a vain boaster, or who 
derived his strength from hia power. — easily, from ^c 5 T 

meaning ‘ ease. ^ — ( f r. derived from ssqsoa; and 

humbled, put down. Cf. K^^infra, p. 187. ^fSrgfrr- 

sndden and violent + ). The sudden hear- 

ing of a loud noise. ^"Who were smitten with great terror^ &o. 
Instead of the adj, some understand the noun g'fSrffT, in 

which case we must explain the comp, as ^T^offr* 

Neither of these words is found in lexicons, though their 
derivation from ^ * violence ^ is obvious enough, 

The guardian-elephants of the quarters. ^ 

elephant/ from ^q^scT-f- affix » P4n- 

V. 2. 113. — making them reel, throwing them 

into agitation. — greatly taxing. — is feesha 

the serpent-king; see note on 3F5T??!ii5tiT^f^cTr above, asr^vr — - 
is redundant, having been added simply for alliteration. 

P* 5. — Oonsistlng of the four elements, f)fjs. 

elephants, horses ( cavalry ), oharriot-warriors, and foot-men 
(infantry). Cy: %5TT# ’lEq I Amara. ^qp — 

seems to be used here in the sense ^of a great passion for/ 
^ambition.^ < 7/1 the English ^ rage' as in ^a rage for writing, ' 
and Xiatin ^ Juror ^ as in ^furor loquendi.' — an elephant, 

periphrastleally used for f|[q for the sake of alliteration. 

incarnate, ^-with a determined 

purpose, — is without force, being simply added for 

alliteration. — ^This idea is common enough. 

Of. Mudr. V. 23 ; Ragb.'^VlI. 48. 

— Whenever a fight went on, the nymphs of heaven 
were supposed to gather in heaven and watch the course of 



events on the battle-field in order to ohodse a lover from among 
the fallen warriors who also were supposed to assume a divine 
forth. C^. Ragh. VII. 63, and our note ad loc. The cloud of 
dust overhanging the battle-field is compared to a nuptial 
mandapa soreening the apsarasaa. segfirsKr — ( or ) a 

screen, — ^thickly spread. means 

‘ a god means ‘ a way, ’ and the whole 

expression ( lit. * the path of the celestials ’ ) sigfiifiea ^ the 
sky -* ef. the word which is given in Ak. as a synonym 

of the sky. must be construed with the word 

of the following compound, which is thus a 
‘ which deafened all space with the roll of its drums that 
surpassed (».«. drowned ) all other sounds in the aerial region.' 

— see com. and Qr. § 269. — Namal. 

^efirh^: l The namul of "sed when 

it has for its object used as an g’qq^; P&n. III. 4. 36. 
See p. 136 infra, com. 

aT » f gsn srre»Tt — riot subject to another’s rule; *. e who was the 
supreme monarch. Cf. STSTWERTr^^TTSflP I Eagh. 

I. SO. Hrvrtrw — an epithet of Vishnu; for its derivation cf. 
®>TTl siTir sTTqr t i m ^ %5t stttpt’ot: 

^cTs II Ms. I. 10. ‘ hy means of,’ through; 

or ^together with’ ). — i“ signi- 

ficant. There is a widespread belief that dreams visualized 
towards the close of the night generally prove true- of. 

^srr: i K&d. p. 66. 

P. 6. — ^is appropriate in connexion with the qrss. 

Cf Eagh. III. 1. — Who despised ( i. a. 

far surpassed) Indra by reason of his wealth. &c- — 

The repetition of the word again in the same line is 

inartistic. ^-Also called or «tho parting 

of the hair’ on each side of the head C vhioh is its essential 
part ) is one of the twelve ceremonies mentioned by 
Mann and performed in the sixth or eighth month of a 
woman’s pregnancy. Cf. qt trrRf I V&j. I. 11. 

ar?ifT<C?l?— ’broad forehead, — j%^€rr to be got ready^ 

i. a, with special preparation; ST'^T fTT*r|^f6- goes 

with and the whole is a ^T^^TrsaTtf &c, — 

having recognized him to be one of his spies in that disguise. 
For the employment of spies seem K&m. Ntt. XII. 26. 



qgfrq%^ — under disguise-, ^rcft^T Ut. means pretext-,’ 3?=rT^r- 
^ Ak* c/, ^^k. ii. 

p, 66. 1%?:^ Bqrr^f arr^r^ — a very common expression, 

signifying that the command was recseived with great 
respect-, cf. Kir. I, 21. 

— information of every kind. 

P. 7. — An obstacle. ^qi:r?5r — ^ battle. 

his heart being the target or mark of despair-, 
lull ol despair; or feeling ashamed, — has no pro» 

priety here. It may mean ^full of cruel thoughts/ t, s. 
desirous of taking vengeance. — The name of the 

celebrated temple of Siva at Ujjain ( one of the twelve 
)• It is immortalissed by KlS,Hd4sa in his Megha- 
d^ta. ^FTr^ — the goddess Parvati, so called probably because 
she is the consort of the god Siva in his form as the Destroyer 
( )* — W indicates pre-eminence. ‘That would 

kill an adversary who is a pre-eminent warrior/ or, ^ that 
would kill one warrior opposing him/ aTJTf%>frsr: — 
an antagonistic warrior, or a warrior on the opposite side ; 
«T I — to attack. — 

may refer to the occasion, or better, to the king; 
^who determined the steps to be taken at the time ( or, by 
the king )/ crq WT^: I The Instr* 

is ^with god 6iva as his ally/ efT^STrf — improper, 

inadvisable. For the alliteration i^. &c. 6i§. 

II. 70. — ^iu the sense of ^ all at once’ may alscT be taken 

with ttie preceding sentence; thus Ig^ &o. In 

support of the ministers’ argument cf. W 

«Trf^?r I K&m. Nit. IX. 40.. See also Mann. VII. 

198—99. &<5- — Oonspiouous ( elated ) with great pride. 

Whoso strength lay in, or who mainly depended 
upon, the Sakti given by Siva. 5uV:§*i;f?rfir — Bent or resolved 
on fighting; cf. Mud. II. 13. For the dropping of 

the nasal, see com. p. 180. — inaccessible to. 

WqftW — the wives of a king ( taken collectively ), the ladies 
of the harem; cf infra p. 14. — here- 

ditary force ( whose loyalty was unquestionable ). K&man- 
daka enumerates six divisons of the army^ and declares that 
( hereditary ) is the best of them; cf 

n \ i# it 

dco. K. N XIII. 2-3. 
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P. 8, — Ohodon. — anergetio, spirited ; or 

welUeqaipped. — who equalled the lord of 

immortals in battles marked by ( or, graceful on account of ) 
his steady ( unflinching ) use of various weapons, 

Well known, renowned. .j^Cfrrra' — The enemy of Tripura 
Siva; flo called because he destroyed ^ at the request of the 
godSy the three cities of goldy silver aud iron bjiilt for the 
demons in the sky, mid-space and on earth by Maya. qr^qf?r — 
an epithet of §iva; ^qr^Tt . S’or other explanations, 

see our note on the word at Klum. VI. 95. — with 

reins loosened. — led or inspired by fate, — 

the resort of the royal ladies, — great, prosperous* 

— having taken possession of, or occupied. — 

weapons, — fortunately. arr’^ffV-^having taken courage. 

P. 9, is very appropriately used here- 

fortunate one^j the use of this particular word 
is significant, indicating that the ministers believed in all 
turning out well in the future; c/. its similar use in 
rwfq m i Megh. II. 49. qRr^lprTcn^:— 

wf^ar is used in a future sense here; c/, P- 23. 

Or iPrfqefr may be taken with the epithets, as wf^cTTf 

&c. — Joyless, uneasy. — mark 

the comp, which is maa, a grammatical inaccuracy, 

as the correct Inf. would be ^rTTiTg or 
may also be taken as an ^without the least noise/ 

— being entangled. — which was as it were 

the line of death. ^^The simile is taken from palmistry. The 
^line of death^ stands nearly vertically on the line of life, 
which crosses the hand horizontally.^^ Buhler. 

P. 10. — Who by the sweetness (music) of her 

voice surpassed ( lit, made disagreeable the voice of ) the 
cuckoo, &<5. — For a similar idea % W^s=rr- 

^cTf 57 ^ I Kagh. XIV. 66. 17 

snow, frost; hence cool; — the cool-rayed one, the moonn 

not slow to appear, i, e, great, excessive. The word 
is appropriate, as the joy takes its rise all at once. 
the lotus of whose face was full-blown on account of the 
great ( ecstatic ) joy swelling in her heart. &o.-~ 

or ^5rr»-^t qr means to look intently at, and with 
^qrfqcfT^qf it means to look very eagerly or intently at. The 
idea is common enough; e/. f%%qrsrfrqfiTcr|Fr%7rq^ 



I II. 19} also T3, propoily means 

expanding or blowing, as a flower} hence, swelling, loud, 
audible- ef. a'^^’ETfr %®fTr?^>rfsn??*r I UTai. II. 5. 

The word is derived from the root gsij^with f%+affix 
by PAn. III. 2. 176 ( l t»«rT’'- 

I )- •nrfrr?*^;— Because the King was 

saved, and thereby the Queen also. ^r^^<rr*r — srr*r iu the 
sense of ^a multitude^ generally occurs as the seoond 
member of a compound. C/i rrur^lf^ 31>il*rrif Giifc. II.} wcrirrer: 
^ q;gT>T Bg. VIII. 19, See. 

P. 11. <%sci%5r® — who did honour to him} or, who 

exhibited great joy ( *Tf meaning a festival ). 

— some take this as adj. to and interpret as 

'( the ministers ) who did something to propitiate fate}’ 
but looking to its position, it is better to make it go with 
^r%5=r} 'wherein fate acted favourably.’ points or 

heads of arrows &c. stuck in the body, quickly. 

f%€rT*T«rar"r: — who had his wounds dressed and healed. 
35«r5inT — human effort, manly exertion, as opposed to 
( destiny )} ef. qt f%JTr H F%«wqT% Hitop. Pr. 32. 

^f»TrRr?ll — p. p- participles are often used abstractively- thus 
*rrf%tT here is equivalent to ^isfOT} ef. »rei used for »r*T^ &c. 
»ri^5FirPr: — Whoso mental agony grew more intense, 

The repetition shows excess, 
q»f§r«r — who was possessed of wisdom. — ». « 

I Qf. &o. Mud. II. 23. 

this should have been since governs the Aco. 

case only when preceded by the prepositions srq-, arf^r and 
atr. See A. O. § 32. f|f4['r3}'rTr^r~~~shining like, ». a. resembling, 
5|Rri5T5r— a flash of lightning, — A king of the solar 

race, son of TriSanku and a remote ancestor of Bdma. 

He was known for his liberality, probity and unswerving 
devotion to duty. — crucial or excessive pain. 

•^*«r*lTfSr* — ^Reconciled to fate, ». «. taking consolation from 
the fact that the present misery is due to the will of 
providence and not to any personal fault. 

P. 12. ffii f^sriT^^ &o. — ^With this thought (or intention) 
I have come to your reverence devoted to contemplativq.exer. 
iaise or asceticism, goes with #r*rf%tuf?l} he will be 

the extirpator of * See, arenf^ — this is the correct form of the 
pais. 8rd pars. sing, of The reading found in many 
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MSS. is ungrammatical, — Notice the c<mip^ ending 5 

3 T is added to the final of when it is preceded in a 

compound by or See com. — ^The rites 

attendant on a cbild^s birth. The ?5Trcf^=iT is a ceremony per- 
formed at the birth of a child when the umbilical cord is 
separated. It consists in touching the infantas tongue three 
times with ghee with the proi>er mantras. It is the fourth of 
the 12 Samskaras or purificatory rites mentioned by Manu- 
Fora detailed description of it vide our note on ^ 

&c. Ragh. III. 18. — highly lustrous or very 

handsome. The original reading is but we have 

rejected it as incorrect , see note on P* 4* 

P. 13. — Possessing beautj like that of the rising 

moon; the comparison shows that they were bound to grow in 
lustre and body. Of. 1 Ragh. VIII. 66 . 

— goes with means here feeling of affection 

or love. ^ — With the fingers. The reading is 

bad, since the plural is indefensible^ it ought to have been 

y ) the assembly of the 
gods; engaged in talk about himself. «qrfpr v, 1. suggested 

by the late Prof Tar4n4th is simpler, o^ttSTcT^ however, 
might be made to yield the same sense as if we understand 
the root gr in its original sense of ‘to fill*^ 311 ^^^cfTcI 

gjcerr — bloody; tumultuous ( Lit, in which 

countless men fell; 3Tf%?prTHT 

lost its bodies, i. e. was destroyed (♦. e. for the most part). 
aTfirrfi' i?. (« having fled, not obeying, i. e. in defiance 
of, his order does not appear to be original, as is shown by 
the next line. Moreover, gives a better alliteration with 

the next word — by virtue of his merit. 

P. 14. — An army of mountaineers. The descend- 

ants of the S'aharas are probably the Suars of modern India. 
Sanskrit poets are not particular about the names of the 
aboriginal tribes. Below ( p. 16 13) the same people 

are called Kiratas and ( p. 16. 1 . 10 ) again S'abaras^ while 
(p. 104) the robbers who captured Upah&tavarman are named 
Biihler. 

— Being forcibly attacked or hard pressed, 
— The ladies of whose harem were protected ( safely 
escorted ) by. — Who encountered a serious calamity, 

srnmrt— To devour ( lit., to smell ), 5Tff«|qrrr% 
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pp. 201-202.] 

In the moantimo, the old minister, Vasurakshita, in coh- 
formlty with some hereditary servants of the king, managed to 
escape, taking with him this yonth, Bhaskaravarman, and his 
elder sister MaSjuvadini, ahont thirteen years old, along with 
the queen Vasumdhara, their mother ; but, as it was fated 
to happen, he died of a burning fever, Friends like me took 
the queen to M 6 .hishmati and consigned her with her children 
to Mitravarman, her husband^s brother by another mother, for 
protection. Ho, however, wicked that he was, entertained 
sinister motives regarding the noble queen ] and when ho was 
repulsed, he through cruelty wished to put her son to death, 
saying to himself — She, of un violate chastity, means to raise 
her son to the throne. When the queen knew it, she said 
to me, Dear Nalijaiigha, fix ux>on some ( safe ) place and 
dwell with the princ there, while he is alive. If I live, I shall 
soon follow him ; when you will go safely, let me know the 
news about you. I somehow led him out of the crowded 
palace and plunged into the Vindhya forest As he was 
fatigued by walking on foot, I gave him rest, that he 
might regain vigour (by staying) in a hamlet of shepherds. 
But there, too, apprehending an attack by the officers of the 
king, I travelled to a long distance. In our journey, wishing 
to give the boy water as he was oppressed by dreadful thirst, 
I lost my balance and fell into this well, and was thus 
favoured by you. You yourself should now be the protector 
of this helpless prince,^’ With these words he folded his hands 
before me , and when I asked to what family his mother 
belonged, ho rexfiiod that she was the daughter of Kusuma- 
dhanvan, king of Kosala, by S%aradatt^, daughter of 
Vais' ravana, a merchant of P^aliputra. Saying — If it is so, 
his mother and my father had the same maternal grandfather, 

I embraced him very aj^eotionately. The old man asked me 
which of the sons of Sindhudatt4 was my father, and he was 
very pleased when he knew that it was SuSruta. I vowed that 
I would raise my little kinsman to the throne of his father by 
removing, by policy alone, the king of Asmaka, who was very 
proud of his strategy 5 and then I began to think of how I 
should appease his hunger. At this moment, there came up two 
deer, having outstripped three shafts of some huntsman. 
I snatched from his hands his bow and the remain- 
ing two arrows, and shot them (the two deer). One of them 
foil with the arrow piercing him to its feathery part, the other 

B. T. 13 
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with the arrow piercing him through so as to leave its feathers 
behind. One I gave to the hunter 5 the other 1 skinned and 
cleaned* Then removing the entrails and dissecting it, 1 removed 
the thighs^ bones^ neck and spitting it with a stake 

roasted it on the embers of a wild fire 5 and we gratified our 
hunger with the fleshy I then asked the forester^ who was 
highly pleased with my skill, if he knew of the affairs at 
M]4hishmati. He replied that he did; since he had just come 
from the place, having been there to sell tiger-skins and leather- 
bags ; and that the city was astir with a festival, as Prachanda- 
varman, the brother of Ohandavarman, was to come there 
for espousing Manjuvddini, the daughter of Mitravarman. 1 
then (on hearing this) spoke in the ears of the old man — By 
treating the daughter affectionately, clever Mitravarman wishes 
to gain the confidence of the mother, and through her recover 
the person of the prince, so that he may put him to death* 
Gro back to the queen, and tell her privately of your safety 
and my own account j then, in concert with her, give out that 
the prince has been killed by a tiger. That villain (Mitravar- 
man), pleased at heart, will apparently show himself to be 
grieved, and will endeavour to pacify the queen. Then the 
queen should speak to him through you, that the prince for 
whose sake she had rejected his proposal was dead through her 
sin 5 she was therefore, ready that day to do his vdsh. 
Thus addressed, he will be pleased and will make advances to 
her. Then let her dip a necklace in water mixed with this 
poison named Vatsanabha, and strike him on the breast with 
it, saying — « If I am faithful to my lord, may this wreath ho as 
a sword unto thee.^ Bet her then again wash the garland in 
water mixed with this drug, and present it to the princess. 
Finding him (Ohandavarman) dead and her unaffected by it, 
the subjects will necessarily believe the queen to bo a Pativratd 
and will abide by her will. She should then send word to 
Prachandavarman to accept the princess along with the 
kingdom, now without a ruler. In the meantime wo will 
arrive in the disguise of K^palika mendicants, receive alms from 
the queen, and take our station in the cemetery outside the city. 
Bet the queen again say in private to the aged citiiiens, mostly 

noble-minded, and old ministers who are interested in her 

The goddess Vindhyav^sini has done a great favour to me 
in a dream, saying—^ Prachandavarma will die on the fourth 
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day from to-day *, on the fifth day, from out of my templo 
on the bank of the Revd, when people will retire home and 
there will be no one, a Rriihmana youth will issue out in 
company with your son. He will save this kingdom and will 
establish your son in sovereignty. I in the form of a tigress 
had carried off your son, in order to conceal him from his 
foes. I have also ordained that the princess MafSjndddint shall 
be the wife of that Brdhmana youth. ^ You should keep aj^ 
this a secret until it comes off to be true. The old man, being 
highly pleased with my plans, started off, and our purpose 
was effected fully to our expectations And the people began to 
talk everywhere, saying — Oh, the great power of the PativratAs ! 
For, the garland when thrown upon him (the king) proved to be the 
stroke of a sword 5 and it cannot be said that there was fraud in it, 
since the same when given to her daughter became the ornament 
of her neck. (Therefore), whosoever will trangress the words of 
this Pativrata will be reduced to ashes. 

Now, on seeing me and her son enter the palace for alms 
in the disguise of great ascetics, the Queen, with her breasts 
oozing out milk, rose up in joy and said — Revered Sir, here 
I fold my hands before you 5 be pleased to take this helpless 
person in your favour, and tell me if what I have seen in a 
dream would come true or not. I replied that she would see 
the fruit of it that very day. At this she said— If it is 
so, groat is the good fortune of this your humble servant ! For 
that dream foretells a protector for this (my daughter) here.’^ 
With these words she caused Mafijuv^dini, who was confused 
by the rise of love at my sight, to bow to me, and once more 
said with suppressed joy— the dream proves false, this young 
ascetic, your follower, will bo arrested by me to-morrow/' I, 
too, whose st-ibiHty of mind was shaken by MaSJuv&dini's 
glance (lit, eye) full of (lit. steeped in) love, said smilingly— 
So let it be.'^ Having got alms I departed, making a sign 
to Nalijangha to follow us. Then I gently asked him, as he 
followed me, where the renowned Prachandavarmd, of short 
life, was. He replied that he was in the reception hall of the 
royal palace, amusing himself in the company of the dancers 
(or, singers), now quite sure (or, free from fear) that the 
overeignty was Ms. If it be so, wait in the garden 
saying to the old courtier, I deposited all our chattels in an 
empty temple on one side of the wall, and having left the 
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X^rince to guard I put on the gay attire of a dancer, and 

came to Prachandavarman and diverted him. "W'hen it was 
sunset, I performed in various styles dancing and singing^ and 
imitated di:ffierent voices, calculated to add to the Imowlego 
of the multitude, and then displayed different athletic feats, 
such as Jumping on hands, raising my legs up, and whirling 
my head while my palms rested on the ground, and also 
raising up one leg and contracting the other ( or, pressing 
together the feet) and dancing sideways, as well as moving 
like a scorpion, or leaping like a crocodile, or darting like a 
fish. I then borrowed the daggers of the persons near me, and 
fi3;ing them all round my body, displayed various feats not 
easy to perform, such as the swoop of a hawk or the flight of 
an osprey. Whilst thus engaged, I struck Frachandavarman, 
although he was at a distance of twenty yards, on the breast 
with a poniard, exclaiming, ^ May 'V'asantabhdnu live a thousand 
years One of the hard-warriors tried to strike me, but I 
at once jumped on the top of his fat shoulders, making 
Mm senseless by that much, and the frightened multitude 
look up. I then leapt over the wall of the height of two 
men. I plunged into the (adjacent) garden, and having just 
said to N^lijangha— ^ This my path can be seen by my pursuers/ 
I ran in the eastern direction, through a Tamdla bower lying 
along the rampart, while the marks of my foot-steps were 
levelled by N41i jangha ; and then turning to the south I made 
off, my track not being noticed owing to the ground being 
paved with bricks *, and at last leaping over the rampart and the 
encircling ditch, I quickly entered the temple. Then having 
put on my former (i. e mendicant^s) garb, I, in the company of 
the Prince, repaired to the region of the cemetery, Jiaving found 
my way with difficulty at the royal gate tumultuously crowded 
owing to my daring deed. In the temple of Durg&, wMch stood 
there, I had already dug up a cavity (leading froxn the outside 
to) jnst below the pedestal of the image, with its oxitcr entrance 
concealed with a large slab of stone, its sides being sot loose 
(lit, having their firmness broken). 

Then, as midnight was passing, we, having put 
on the silken dresses, with ornaments of very costly gems, 
brought to us by a (confidential) eunuch (from the queen), 
entered that chasm and remained there all stilL The queen, 
having caused the previous day the funeral ceremonies tor 
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Praohan(Jvarman to be fittingly performed^ and sent #ord 
to Ohanodavarman that his fate was due to the contrivance of the 
ruler of Asmaka^ came^ early in the morning of the next day, as 
had been previously arranged, to the temple with her ministers, 
worshipped the goddess, and got it ascertained in the presence of 
all the people that the surrounding room of the shlrine was 
unoccupied, remained waiting, in company of the people, with her 
ga^se hxed ( on the closed door ), and ordered the drums to be 
beaten loudly. Receiving the signal at the sound that reached 
me through a very minute chink, I lifted up with my head the 
iron pedestal along with the image, and placed it aside^ holding 
one part of it with my two arms although it was too heavy 
even for a muscular man to be removed with effort, and issued 
out and also took out the prince. After replacing Durg4 as 
before, I opened the door ( of the sacred closet ), and appearing 
before all, addressed the subjects, who, dllod with astonishment, 
bowed to me, with their eyes directed to me owing to the 
realization of the vision, with horripilation clearly visible 
and folded hands raised up (to their brow) : — The goddess 
Vindhyavdsini thus orders you through me-— ^ This prince was in 
distress; out of pity I, in the form of a tigress, kept him concealed; 
here I return him to you to-day. Knowing that his maternal 
party is not weak, as he is considered by me as my 
son, you should acknowledge him as such/ Besides, 
you have to consider me as his protector, whose 
spirit is able to smash the pot in the form of As'maka, 
cruel by his intrigue now brought to light by the desperate 
and deep-laid plot that he had cleverly hatched ; and, as 
compensation for the protection extended to him by me, the 
goddess has allowed me to accept the hand of his sister, 
this beautiful-browed princess before you.’' Having heard it, 
the subjects exclaimed with delight — 'Very fortunate, indeed, 
is the race of Bhoja, that has a guardian like you granted 
by the goddess I " As for my mother-in-law, she found herself 
in a stage of joy impossible to be described in words, and made 
me accept the very day the sprout-like hand of Mafijuvadini. 
When 3aight fell, I closed the chasm entirely. The people 
too, who did not detect my trick, dared not transgress my 
commands, regarding me as a partial divine being on account of 
my telling what one had lost ( or, what one had in one's clenched 
hand ), or what one was thinking of and such other things— 
being employed as other means ( of gaining the object ). The 
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prince, too, came to be believed as the son of the goddess, a belief 
that was to contribute to his prosperity. On an auspicious day , 
having got h^yn shaved, I had his thread-ceremony performed by 
the family-priest; and instructing him in politics, I carried on 
the work of administration, I thought — kingdom, as is well 
known, is maintained by three kinds of power ; these powers are 
diplomacy, authority (or, regal power), and (personal) energy 
(activity) ; these, mutually assisting each other, dispatch all 
affairs. Diplomacy determines objects, authority commences 
them, and energy effects their attainment. Por this reason, tho 
tree of Policy serves an administrator a great deal; it has counsel 
consisting of five elements for its root 5 the twofold authority is 
its stem 5 the fourfold Utsdha ( personal energy ) forms its main 
branches ; the seventy-two Prakritis (subjects) are its leaves, 
the six qualities of royalty its blossoms, power its flowers and 
success its fruit ; and as it (the tree) is of a nature complex 
{lit* depends upon many supports), it is very hard to make it 
yield fruit ( lit. to turn it to account ) by one who has 
no one to back him np. It would be very good to our 

advantage ) if we could win over to our side ( secure the 
services of ) A'ryaketu, the minister of Mitravarman, who 
was possessed of all the qualifications of a skilful coun- 
sellor, and who belonged to the side of the queen, being 
a native of the same country Kosala, since Mitravarman 
had come to ruin in consequence of bis having disregarded 
Ms counsel.'^ So tMnking, I privately instructed N4lijahgha 
thus — Friend, say to the evered A'ryaketu in private^ 
^^Who is tMs impostor (or, a man of marvellous powers) 
that has appropriated the sovereignty of this state P 
Moreover, this our prince has been entirely caught in his grip 
by this serpent. Will he disgorge the prince or swallow 
Mm and tell me what he will say on hearing ihis.^^ Ho 
one day brought me Ms report to tHs effect^ — I waited upon 
Mm several times with presents, introduced various topics, 
shampooed Ms feet, and in an hour of great confidence asked 
Mm the question according to your instructions. A'ryaketu 
thus replied — ^^^Good man, speak not in this manner. He ia 
evidently descended from a noble (lit. pure) family ; ho has 
extraordinary acuteness of intellect 5 he possesses superhuman 
strength, a boundless nobility of mind, wonderful skill in 
missiles, not a little knowledge of the arts, and a mind always 
disposed to favour ; while his prowess (lustre) is unbearable and 
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valiant enough to cope with q^uell) all his enemies. He thus 
combines in himself qualities, which it is vexy difficult to find in 
others even singly. He is a poisonoxis tree to the enemies ( of 
the state ), but a sandal tree ( that would give its grateful shade ) 
to those who approach him submissively ; so regard As^maka, 
who vainly prides himself upon his being an adopt in state-craft; 
as uprooted, and this prince as firmly and securely placed on tho 
throne of Ms forefathers ITou need not entertain doubt (as to 
his sincerity towards the j;)rinco and the stato).’^ Having hoard 
it, and having tested Ms sincerity by vaiious trialS; I admitted 
Mm as a colleague in state-craft. With his assistance^ I secured 
the services of devoted and upright ministers and of spies under 
various disguises. ^With their help I knew which of tho 
subjects were covetous and rich misers, wMch very proud, and 
wMch mostly refractory 5 and thinking that I might amass 
great wealth if I gave proofs of my own want of greed, inspired 
a sense of duty (among the people), tormented tho heretics, 
cleared out all who stood like thorns in the way of the prosperity 
of the state, thwarted the secret plans of the foes, and firmly 
established the four castes in their respective religious spheres 
and duties — since all undertakings that are based on policy 
emanate from wealth, and that no sin would be worse than 
showing weakness in adhering to the principles of policy^*— 
I zealously took all the proper measures. 

Ekd op XHE DAS^AKUMA'BACHAlirXA,. 
UTTARAPrTHlKA'. 

I then said to myself— All the brave servants of tho state 
are so mueh attached to me that they would forsooth, at my 
word, count their life as no more than a blade of grass 5 besides; 
I am in no way inferior to Vasantabhdnu, the king of Astmaka, 
having at my command the well-equipped armies of both tho 
kingdoms, and I am also well adept in policy. I am, therefore, 
powerful enough to reinstate Hhdskaravarman, the son of 
Anantavarman, the king of Vidarbha, in the seat of his 
ancestors, after having defeated Vasantabhtou. Besides, the 
that I am appointed as a guardian to this prince, and 
that he has been adopted as her son by the goddess Burga, 
has gained ground everywhere. Besides, nobody as yet knows 
anytMng of my deceitful deed. The people here have a con- 
firmed hope in iMs prince Bh&skarvarman that he would, 
through the favour of Durgd, surely regain the kingdom of 
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Ms father^ Anantavarman. Tli© army of As'maka too, know- 
ing full well the kelp that the goddess Durga accords to th© 
princ©;^ seems to be uncertain in its resolution to fight with 
us, since it thinks that human power can hardly prevail 
against divine power. Here also, the hereditary ministers, 
who were already desirous of the rise of the prince are now 
particularly zealous in their desire to have the prince, as king, 
being again received into confidence by m© by means of gifts 
and honours. My most trusted servants, too, at my bidding, 
have inspired love into the minds of the confidential servants 
of the prince of A^maka, after having made these overtures to 
them-~^^ You are our friends, and hence we are bound to 
convey our advice to you calculated to lead to a blissful 
end. It is this— The goddess Burga, having appointed 
the well-known Vis'ruta as the guardian of the prince, has 
ordained that through Ms instrumentality Y asantabhanu, 
and those who, taking his side, would fight with him, would 
have to see the abode of Yama. So, before ho is inclined to take 
arms against the king of As'maka, you should enrol yourselves 
as the followers of Bh&skaravarman, the son of Anantavarman. 
He (who will come over to Ms side) will be out of the reach of 
danger, and being rewarded with great honour will live in happi- 
ness with his servants 5 or else he will fall beneath the trident of 
Bhavani. (He told us also) that Bhavani had commanded him 
to inform all once of tMs ; and knowing, therefore, of our 
friendship with you, she has communicated this message to you 
through us Hearing this, the confidential servants of the 
king of As'maka, who were already shaken in their loyalty in 
consequence of their knowledge of the boon of Bhavani to the 
prince, came over to my side all in a body, when they received 
this message particularly from me. The king of As'maka, when 
he learnt all this, thought — All the hereditary subjects desire 
to have this prince for their master 5 my servants, private as 
well as public, seem to be shaken in their attachment to mo 5 so, 
if I remain apathetic to all this, sitting in my palace, surely 1 
shall not be able to save my own kingdom wherein soods of 
dissension have been sown. Therefore, before (the prince) 
confers (gets an opportunity to confer) with my soldiers who 
are disaffected, and who would give out my intention, I should 
arrange to fight with him. If tMs much can be done, he will 
stand in front of me but for a moment.^’ With this resolution, 
he, driv as it were into the jaws of death by the sin of unjustly 
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invading another’s kingdom, marched with his army against onr 
force. As soon as the prince knew that he was advancing^ he 
went to meek him 5 all alone I rode on horseback to the king of 
As'maka as he was advancing. Then his whole army, deciding 
that there conld be no other extraordinary reason than the boon 
of DurgA for my going to meet him alf alone in the teeth of 
a numberless host of them, stood stupefied^ as if drawn in a 
picture* I advanced and challenged Vasantabhanu to dght^ 
who closing with me dealt me a hard blow with his sword* 
On account of my superior swordsmanship, I parried the blow, 
and having cut off the head of the A'smaka king with one 
counter-stroke threw it on the ground, and thus addressed Ms 
soldiers — Whoever of you now wish to fight with me, should 
forthwith come to do so in a body ; or you should bon* to the feet 
of the prince, and coming over to his side should enjoy the 
emoluments of your former offices, and discharging all the duties 
thereof live here in happiness,” On hearing my words, all^the 
servants of the king of As'maka immediately got down from 
their horses, bent themselves low before the prince, and acknow- 
ledged his sovereignty. Having then given the kingdom of 
As'maka entirely in the possession of the prince, and having 
apx:)ointed faithful ofilcers to protect it, I marched in the company' 
of the army of the king of As^maka, which had now become 
mine, towards ‘Vidarbha, crowned Bhaskaravarman king in the 
capital, and seated him on the throne of Ms ancestors. 

On one occassion, I requested the king as he was sittixig in 
com];)any of Vasumati, his mother, thus— I wish to achieve a 
purpose which I have undertaken \ and so long as it is not 
accomplished, it is not possible for me to stay in one place. So 
let my wife Manjuvadini, your sister, stay with you for some 
days, t will wander over the earth until I find the person I am 
in search of, and having found him will join you again here 
Upon this the king, with the approval of his mother, said to me — 
That we find ourselves in. tMs festivity of the recovery of our 
kingdom is but due to your extraordinary help. We can hardly 
bear the yoke of tMs kingdom even for a moment in your absence 
We wonder why you should thus propose to us.” On hearing 
tMs I replied — You should not entertain even a particle of 
anxiety on that account. A'ryaketu, whom you have in your 
palace and who is a minister of rare ability, is capable of 
bearing the yoke of kingdoms, more than one, like this . I shall 
appoint him to carry on the administration, and depart ’ 
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Although I tried to persuade the king with such and other wojrda, 
the king, as well as his mother, prevailed upon ms after many 
entreaties to postpone my departure for some days to come. 
He, moreover, gave to me the kingdom of Praohandavarman, 
the king of Utkala. Just as I was making preparations to 
depart in search of Ydur Highness after having taken charge 
of the kingdom and taken leave of the king, I was called by 
Simhavarman, the lord of the Aflgas, to lend him succour, 
whom I joined here ; and through the fruit of my previous 
religious merit, I came to be united with Your Highness. ’ 

Then the princes, Apaharava.rman, Upaharavarman, 
Arthapala, Pramati, Mitragupta, Mantragupta and ’Vis’ruta, 
who had now met together, had prince Somadatta brought 
over to them with his wife by servants from Pataliputra 
where he was enjoying the heir-apparentship, and who had 
previously promised to meet them in one place. And while 
they were enjoying joyful conversation with Rajavahana, 
the king’s officers came over from Pushpapura, bearing a 
letter of command from king Rajahamsa, and bowing 
respectfully before Rajavahana, said — “ Lord, here is a letter 
containing the order of Rajahamsa, your father-; please take 
it ” Hearing it he got up, again and again respectfully 
bowed before the assembly, and took up the letter. Touching 
it with his forehead and then taking it down, Rajavdhana 
read it aloud while all there listened : — King R&jahamsa 
from the capital of Pushpapuri is pleased, after sending his 
hearty blessings to them, to write this letter to the princes, 
R4jav4hana and others, now residing in the city of OhampA. 
Having learnt, from some of the soldiers that had returned, 
that all of you first encamped in a forest-region near the 
temple of Siva after your dei)artnrc from Jioro with our 
permission, and that the rest of the princes, having been unable 
to find in the morning xirinco Jla/avaluina, who had remained 
in the temple of Siva for adoration the i)rovious night, sworo 
that they would either bow before (mo) UAjahainsa in company 
of Rajavahana or else would give u]) tlieir lives, sent back 
the army and started off soparntcly in (piost of him,— I myself 
and your mother wore both jfiuugod in the ocean of unbearable 
sorrow. Having thou decided t<» give up our lives after 
eommunioating the nows to Vannidcva, wo wotit to his hor- 
mitago. As we stood up, after having bowed to him, the 
omniscient sago know both onr object and our dreadful resolve, 
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and said— King, I knew all that you had purposed to do^ by 
my power of prenotion Now these princes, having experienced 
some distress for some time on B.4javahana^s account, and 
then by force of good fortune having secured for themselves 
various kingdoms after conquering the quarters by means of 
their uncommon valour^ will^ at the end of the sixteenth year, 
return with victorious R^javahana^ and having bowed down 
to your and Vasumati^s feet^, will act as you will direct. 

It IS; therefore; quite inadvisable to stake anything on their 
account.^ ^ Hearing this, wo took courage; and supported our 
lives till this day; fully trusting his words. Then, as the 
expiry of the period drew near, we went to VS-madeva^s 
hermitage and preferred our request to him that the period 
he had previously mentioned had almost been over; and 
inquired of him whether lie knew of your whereabouts. 
Consequently; the sage replied — O king; all the princes^ 
Rajavahana and otherS; having conquered the quarters after 
having overcome many powerful foes and having subdued the 
earth; are living together now in Champa 5 dispatch 
immediately couriers with a written order to convey them 
here.^’ Accordingly, we have sent our order to bring you 
oyer her© 5 and if you now delay even for a moment; you will 
surely hear us to be mentioned in talks only (t e , you will 
not find us living) 5 bearing this in mind, you should 
forthwith start; even postponing your drink for the road/^ 
Having unhesitatingly and reverentially obeyed this order (liti 
holding it on their heads), the princes resolved to go, and having 
appointed trusty and capable men with sufficient troops to 
keep the conquered kingdoms in order, and having guarded 
their way with a portion of the army, they started in the 
conipany of their wives with a linodted number of soldiers for the 
Malaya king, resolved to conquer Manasdra^ their original 
foe, and to subjugate his kingdom also, and then to bow 
to the feet of Ra3ahamsa and queen Vasumat!, Having 
reached Ujjayini, Rajavahana, attended by the princes, easily 
defeated Manas a, although he was very powerful, and slew"” 
him too. Then the princes took over his daughter^ 
Avaptisundari, and having released prince Pushpofibhava, who 
had been put into prison with his family by Ohandavarman, 
his minister, took him with themselves, appointed some soldiers 
to keep the newly-conquered kingdom of MSlw4 in check, 
arrived at Pushpapura with a limited part of the army that was 
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left, and witli R§.jav4hana at their head bowed to the feet o± 
R^jahamaa and Vaanmatt, the mother of R^jav^hana. These 
latter too found themselves in greatest joy at the recovery of ihoir 
son. Then in the presence of the king and the queen^ V amadova^ 
knowing the desire of all of the ten princes, addressed them: — ■ 
All of you should now go to your respective kingdoms, and 
rule them with righteousness. You should como to salute the foot 
of your parents, whenever you would like to see them again,^^ 
Then the princes bowed to the sage and their parents, and 
separately narrated their accounts in the presence of the sage in 
detail The parents, too, having hoard their miraculous deeds 
indicative of their valour^ were greatly thrilled with joy. Then 
the king humbly said to the sage — Revered Sir, by yoxir fav-otir 
we have enjoyed the greatest happiness, that is over and above 
man^s desire, and defeats (i.e, stands beyond) all thought and 
expression , now it is proper for us to enter the stage of forest- 
life in the proximity of the feet of Your Worshix^, and work fur 
hnal emancipation. So Your Worship^ having installed Raja- 
vahana on the throne of Pushpapura and of Minnas Sra^ and having 
given the remaining kingdoms to the other nine princes, should 
so arrange it that all of them would bo obedient and faithful to 
Rajavahana^ and acting in perfect accord with him would enjoy 
the earth engirdled by the four oceans, after having uprooted thoir 
foes.^^ When Vamadeva saw how persistently the princcfo wore 
opposed to the plan of their parents for entering the life of 
foresters, he said to thorn — Princes, you should not come in the 
way of your father, who is now by ago fit for renunciation ; ho 
will remaxn with me in my hermitage without having to subject 
himself to any bodily mortification. Stationed hero, ho will bo 
attached to the service of God 5 and you, too, will not enjoy 
happiness in the presence of your parents,^ ^ Kaiowing the 

command of the great sage, they gave up thoir in 

their opposition to their father’s plan of entering forost-lifo. 
Having established Rajavahana in Pushpapura, all his vassals 
also well protected their respective kingdoms according to his 
direction, and saw their parents at intervals whenever they 
wished. Thus the princes, Rajv^hana and others, entirely acting 
in one accord while they protected the earth with justice under 
the suzerainty of Rajavahana, enjoyed tho pleasures of kingdoms, 
which were even unattainable to Indra and others. 

FINIS. 
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water by means of a bamboo pipe, I helped them to refresh 
their spirits, and then sitting under a tree I asked the old 
xnan — Sir, who is this boy, who are you, and how has this 
distress come upon you ? With tears choking Ms throat he 
said — Magnanimous one, be pleased to listen. There is a 
country called Vidarbha whose king was Punyavarmi. 
Ho was the ornament of the race of Bhoja, a partial 
incarnation, as it were, of the God of Justice, mighty, truthful, 
liberal, axid well-behaved 5 he was the educator of his 

people, and kept his servants well pleased ; famous, conspicuous both 
by his intellect and his imposing formj ambitious of great- 
ness, defender of the faith^ and an undertaker of things possible 
to acMevo and benefical in the end. He respected the wise and 
promoted his dependants 5 he raised his Mnsmen to dignity, but 
buried his foes in misery ; he never lent his ear to nonsensical 
talk 5 ever a seeker of merits, he was thoroughly proficient 
in all the arts 5 he was fully coversant with sacred lore and 
political science ; he would doubly repay even a slight good turn ; 
ho himself looked after his treasury and conveyances, took 
great pains to supervise (and appreciate) the work of the heads 
of the various departments, and oncoujraged with honour and fitting 
rewards those who well acquitted themselves of the duties 
entrusted to them. He at once removed calamities human as 
well as divine ] he was an expert in the employment of the six 
expedients in foreign politics 5 he himself led (t\e, maintained in 
order) the four classes according to the path laid down by 
Manu, and his name it was auspicious to repeat. Having lived 
the full period of human life by the force of meritorious deeds, he 
came to be numbered among the immortals, owing to the want 
of religious merit on the part of Ms subjects. His-son Ananta- 
varmd succeeded him ; he was graced with every excellence, but 
unluckily held the science of politics inj^tle esteem. Once an 
old minister of his, Vasurakshita By name, who was Mghly 
respected by his father and was Sequent in speech, said to Mm 
in private — Prince, all the excellences of the soul, beginning 
with nobility of birth^ seejm to exist fully (lit. do not seem 
to be wanting) in you. ^nd your intellect, naturally sharp, 
and developed by its knowledge of the arts of mlisic, dancing, 
painting, and poetics in aXl its branches, surpasses that of 
others* But the same intellect^ not being exercised in its proper 
subject, i>i%, the study of the scie^-e of government, does not shine 
prominently, like gold that has ic<ot beeh defined in fire : and 

B. T. 12 
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the prince^ whose undertotandmg ha^^ not been thus culture d 
unable to see^ however exalted he may be how he is overriddLn 
by others, nor is he able to act having propcr];\ diseriminaled 
the objeets to be eheetccl and the meun^ ]^y whn_h ih( y are 
to bo attained Aeting in^iidieiously and thwarted in hi^ 
undertakings he is disregarded bv his own servants and b;> 
strange ra as well , and whtn a king is despised^ his orderb liil 
to gi\e batety to^ or en-iire the welfare of his su})jeetb , and 
when the sub]t< ts onec learn to Iransgreb^ the orders cd the king, 
they talking anything and doing whateve r they like^ will 
upset all order 9 and demoralized bubirets rum theiiibcKes as 
well as their master in this world and m the next WJien tho 
path of aetion is ‘^^een by the limp of polilie il seien^ e tho 
conrsc ot worldly ah[<iirb pro^eed^ -^moothlv on Tin 
of polities is but the diMUe e;v e, the oper ition of whieh 13 
never ob^^trueted in giving insight into things^ pibt^ pn t,ent 
and future, as well as hidden or far remove<L Irom ^ighl 
Devoid of that (tve) i man alMioiigh having long- treiehed 

and large eyes, is no ^jetter thin a blind ere o.uro, owing to 
his inability to penetrate into Abandon, 

therefore, the attaehment to mere external aecomijlislimenl-, 
and ^tudy the siieme of government, your family inhcritanee 
Putting into i)ractiee ito pnccjita, and with 1hc lhrctro\al 
X»owers successfully employed, rule long o^ er the :La-girt erirtli, 
;v our authority being unobstructed ’ 

On hearing (ihiQ advice), the king living—- Itiglillj u 
thp adMee given Iw tho re^eild one , it shall be atUneh d to ’ 

entercfl the inner ajtartmcni On htaring tin milhr meniioiiLd 
in the eonrso of talk bw the king betorr ilu 1 idle ^ of the 
hxrom, an <..^sociatt- o± the king ±rom his \<_r\ eluLllioed^ 
Vihirabhadra by nimc who wa'== '-iltiugimt very far, who w<i 4 
slvilledin acting leeorcUZig to the wndies of c in humouring) his 
mister, and w^ho was knowi 2 to be tin ro> al favourite , who hod 
a good lupight into (? e kmw) -'mgingg dancing und xd 1 \ ing , who 
was libidinous, ekver ot hecntioU'^ longue, slnlkrl in 

Xiaronomastic and cnigiu itical sx>ei-' he^^, demoted to lliuTing 

the weak points of others, and could excite laught* r who toek 
delight in scandal^ who w an tx^nrl in e raft and in the nt 
of receiving bribes e^ on from miiuslLr- , and wdio wa^ <1 
fc=i=or of all the wicked acts inr a xulot of libortini srn — he smiled 
and ^aid— Sire, whenever 03 the favour of tottimo a xiorson 
is hlessed With ' elcvcr rogue-, w^orr\ing him with 
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various temptations^ accomplish their own designss ; Thus 
some;, inspiring hopes in him about the supjeme feJicit^ tp be 
enjoyed after death, get his head shavedi, gird him with 
a string of holy grass, clothe him in skins, smear his bodv 
with butter, send him to sleep without his supper ana man^ 
age to appropriate all Ms property : there are (other'i heretics more 
terrible than these, who persuade him to relinquish cMldreu. 
wives, and even life. If there be a person naturally shrewd, 
enough not to let his property slip out of Ms hands .in exchange 
for such mirage, then there are others who surround him and 
say — We can convert even a single cowrie into a lac of coins, 
destroy all foes without weapons, or make even a single 
bodied mortal an Emperor, if only one is ready to, follow the 
path we shall show. And when he asks them what that path 
is, they reply — There are four branches of royal knowledge 
the three Vedas, the practical arts (such as agriculture,, 
commerce &c.), logic with metaphysics, and the .science of 
government. Of these, the first three are vast and bear fruit 
slowly 5 let them alone, therefore 5 study only the fourfchj^ 
it has been recently composed by the learned Vishnugupta in 
six thousand stanzas for the use of the King Maurva 
(Ohandragupta), wMch, when well studied and put into 
practice, yields the desired fruit. Agreeing to do so, the 
king reads and hears it, and just grows old while doing so. 
(For) that ^dstra is connected with others ; unless all aro read,* 
notMng is thoroughly known ! Let its principles be grasped 
after a short or long time (*. e, let the question standc. apart):; 
When this Sdstra is learnt, the first lesson taught isT-sNToit. to 
trust one^s wife or child- As regards the filling 0 # 
belly, the precept is — So much rice is needed to make upriSO 
much boiled rice, and so much fuel is sufficient for cookiag 
hence let them be measured before they are served out. 

Now (as regards a king^s daily course of life), a kfingy^on 
rising, when he has scarcely washed Ms mouth fully, lAuiM 
devote the first watch of the day to the examination 
day^s receipts and expenditure, admitting (i. e, taking into 
account) a handful or half a handful’*^ (of anytMng) 5 and yet 
even wMle ho hears, the clever superintendents will defraud 
Mm of twice as much. By the force of their own ingedim^y 

* Or, ^admitting a mmhti or half a muahU as measures for 
reckoning.’ See Notes for these technical teirm^f 
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they multiply a thousandfold the forty modes of defrauding 
set forth (t\ pointed out) by Ohanakya. In the second 
watch^ the prince^ with his ears painfully assailed by the 
squabbles of contending subjects^ lives a most wretched life. 
Even therein, the judges and others, disposing of the suits 
favourably or unfavourably to the litigants as they please, 
join their sovereign with sin and infamy, and, indeed, themselves 
with money* Tn the third watch, he finds leisure to bathe and 
eat 5 but, until his food is digested, he lives in dread of poison. 
In the fourth, he rises to stretch forth his hands to receive 
gold (presents). In the fifth, he has to sufier great mental 
strain on acconnt of the consideration of political schemes. In 
presenting these, too, the counsellors, appearing to be neutral 
(4 e. impartial), enter into mutual agreement, and pervert at will 
merits and defects, misstate the reports of the ambassadors 
and spies, misrepresent possibilities and impossibilities, con- 
found all distinctions of place and time, and live upon (i,e. 
seek their own ends throngh) the friends of their own partisans 
or enemies 5 and secretly stirring up internal and external 
factions, and then appearing to allay these openly, they bring 
their helpless master into their power. In the sixth, the king 
is to divert himself as he likes or to consult his ministers (of 
amusements) ; and the time thus allotted for self-amusement 
is an hour and a half I In the seventh watch, he has the 
troublesome task of reviewing his troops. In the eighth he has 
to worry himself with ambitious projects in ihe company of 
his generals (war-ministers). In the evening, in tho first 
watch of the night, after the performance of tho evening twilight- 
duties, he mast receive his secret emissaries, and through their 
medium instruct their extremely cruel-hearted agents entrusted 
with the work of using the sword or fire or administering 
poison (where necessary). In the second, after eating, he mnst 
begin, like a Brdhmana, to con his portion of study. In the 
third, with the sounds of the trumpets he is sent to sleep, which 
he may enjoy in the fourth and fifth ; but how possibly can 
the poor man get any repose, his mind being distracted by 
constant, anxious thought ? In the sixth, ho must begin to 
prepare for the duties prescribed by the §^straB and the busi- 
ness to be attended to. In the seventh, he must consult with 
the ministers regarding the dispatch of agents and emissaries \ 
and these fellows, as is well-known, increase the money obtained 
from both sides by saying sweet things, by trading on the road, 
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being free from the fear of having to pay taxes 5 and making wojrk 
even in a slight degree where there is none^ they wander about at all 
times. In the eighth^ the Purohita and others ^ assembling, relate to 
the king— ‘^Last night we saw a bad dream • the planets are not 
favourably situated ; besides, the omens are evil 5 so (to avert 
the threatened misfortune) let propitiatory rites be performed. 
Let all the sacrificial implements be made of gold 5 when this 
is done^ the rites are prolific in their efect. Here are these 
IBrdhmanas, each like Brahm4 himself 5 the benedictory rites 
performed by these lead to a blissful result ; they are in 
distressful poverty, have large families, are constantly 
engaged in devotional rites, are endowed with Bramhanical 
lustre, and yet have not received any donations (from you) ; 
whatever is given to them will be rewarded by long life 
accompanied by heavenly happiness and good fortune (lit* 
destruction of calamities)/' And thus having persuaded the king to 
confer rich donations upon them, they secretly enrich themselves 
through these. Thus, leading the day and night in which not the 
least happiness is to be obtained, which abounds in troubles and 
is full of constant worry,— let alone the lack of supreme 
sovereignty on the part of a politic prince, his own principality 
he will find it difficult to preserve I There is a general 
mistrust as regards whatever a politic prince (lit, guided by 
politicians) gives, esteems, or lovingly talks of, all that 
being supposed to be meant for deception: And mistrust is the 
birthplace of disaster. To what extent the course of worldly 
existence can proceed without policy, is seen from our usual 
experience of ordinary life. ‘W'e need have no recourse to ^astra 
in this matter 5 even a suckling manages to get milk from its 
mother by various means. Abandon, then, all restraint, and enjoy 
the pleasures of sense as far as you can. Even those who say-*- 
Thus the senses should be subdued ^ thus the six natural foes 
should be shunned 5 expedients of pacification and others should 
be employed with reference to allies as well as enemies 3 and 
all the time should be spent in the discussion of questions of War 
and peace, and not the slightest room should be allowed to 
pleasures 9 — even by these cranes of counsellors, whatever 
money they manage to pilfer from you, is spent in the houses of 
harlots. What of these beggarly fellows ? Take the case 
of such stern dictators of policy, as ^ukra, A'ngirasa, Visala? 
Akshabihu, Dantiputra, PardSara and others, who arc 
writers on Sastras and practical government. Was the troop of 
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tjifc SIX food sub<luod by thcrQj or tlie pTcccpts ol tb^ S 
put into execution — Thcyv too, were confronled bv 6ticccbS 
or lailure in tiie iindcT takings set* on ft>ut bv tbern Agun, 
tKere are many "wlio b^ng well-t’elTd^ are taken in bv tbosc wbo 
bave never read the S'astras Surely, Your Ma-jeotT ba^ got 
ail tbib, vt:s an cxiltcd pedigree wbicb i-ommanda anivt-rsal 
homage, untaded. youth a b»vclv body, and i mine asm able 
prosperity Don’t yon therefore render ill tbe«e id\jntngcs \ am 
by attention to statc-eratt wbicb is tbe source of all mistrusts 
an impediment in the way of the cnioymcnt ot plca-uies 
and which is never without uncertainty on account of ite 
having to have recourse to various Lmd-^ e>f tricks Yon have 
ten thousand elephants, three lacs of horses and an innamcrablc 
host of foot-soldicr» Bctsidc^, your treasury is tilled with gold 
and jewels , and even if all vour subjects onjoy them for 
thousands of years, they cannot exhaust a our granarie'*’ 
all this insutficient, that an ffitort should bo mad« to atipiiie 
anything more ^ The life of mortal-^ last:: but for a short 
time (/if four or five da^ and c^ en out of th it the portion 
suitable for enjoyment la very small But foob j'erish while 
they go on acquirino: money and do not wieh to enj<»v even the 
least of what they have earned But why expatiite oii this r 
Deave the burden of the kingdum to those who have your 
confidence w^ho are a})le to bear the rcspon^ibihiy, and arc 

loyal and do you enjoy your corporeal existence oiiurtiiig with 
the damsels of the palace that vie wnth the nyuijjlis of heavon 
in beauty, holding singing musieal, ond drinking parties 
as would suit the ‘-oison So '^‘ijing, he long 

himself on the ground touching it with tht fne of his bo<l> 

and with his folded hands kis-^ing hi-^ forehead, while the 
youthful denizcna ot the harem laughed lie irtilj w^ith cy cs 
expanded through joy, the king, too ‘^^aid wiih a smilt — 
Rise ^ Surely you are my Guru, since you ha\ e given luo 
proper advn e , why do you then aet in a wa% c out r try to 

the position of a Guru ' So saying, he raised him and romaincd 

there deeply engaged in amusements 

Now tho king, being daily urged to his duties, as they 
arose, by bis old and wise counsellor professed to acotjpt hia 
instructions, but paid no heed to them, as f hough ho <lid 
not know his mind (correctly read his thoughts) On bOoing 
this, the wise old man thought — ^ Oh, my childish action 
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teiFoii^h ' ‘f o®y * ^(^ind iovo for this prince) ! I have become aH 
eyesore to Mm and an object of derision;, like a beggar, by urging 
Mm to attend to matters distasteful to him. Clearly, Ms 
behayiour towards me is not as before 5 for, he has now no 
affectionate look for me ^ he does not address me with a 
courteous smile 5 does not disclose his secrets to me , does not 
touch my hand , does not sympathize with me in my misfortunes, 
and has no favour to bestow upon me during festivities. He 
no longer sends me any handsome tempting) gifts 5 takes 

no notice of (or, appreciates no longer) my good deeds 5 he 
never asks after my family, nor has a regardful look for my 
partisans 5 he never admits me to his inmost secrets, nor ever 
gives me an access to the harem. But, on the contrary, he 
appoints me to unworthy (i. e. disagreeable) duties, and allows my 
seat to be occupied by others ; he eviaces confidence in my 
opponents, never condescends to reply to my questions, holds up 
to ridicule those whose offence is similar to mine (^. who 
give him wholesome advice), laughs at me so as to prick my 
vital parts, rejects even his own opinions when set forth by 
me 5 does not accept with joy the presents sent by me, howso- 
ever valuable they may be ; and makes fools proclaim in my 
presence the errors of politicians. Truly has Ch^nakya 
observed — ^Counsellors (oven though undesirable), if they follow 
the bent of the king^s mind, ingratiate themselves into his favour^ 
while on the other hand, such as are wise and just come to 
incur Ms hatred, if they fail to minister to Ms whims (or, if 
they are ignorant of the fitful tendencies of the king^s miud).^ 
Still, what is to be done ? This prince, disobedient as he is, is 
not to be abandoned by men like me who have served his 
father and grandfather ; but, then^ what good can I do to Mm, 
even though I do not leave Mm, as he never listens to my 
counsel ? Surely now this kingdom will fall into the hands 
of V asantabhanu, the ruler of A.smaka, who is adept in 
policy. Would that the calamities that are in store for Mm 
would restore Mm to his natural disposition (bring Mm to 
his senses) 1 But (I feel) that though dislike to certain things 
may bo produced in Mm when under calamities wherein mishaps 
easily befall, it will not make Mm love a life of rectitude. 
Bo it as it may | calamity is sure to occur * I shall anyhow 
manage to remain at my post, putting a check on my tongue 
(so) ready to give advice. 
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While the minister was in this (shaky) state of mind, and 
the king acting licentiously, (it happened that) Chandrapalita, 
the son of Indrapalita, minister of the king of Asmaka^ under 
the pretext of being expelled by his father for his profligate 
conduct^ came to 'Vidaxbha with a numerous train of musicians 
and dancing girls greatly skilled (in their art), and numerous 
retainers and spies in various disguises, and soon won over 
VihSrabhadra by means of diverse sports. By such course of 
conduct he soon acquired a hold upon the kingj and on getting 
an opportunity he eulogized whatever amusement the king 
diverted himself with, as the proper one. Thus — ^When hunting 
was the theme, he would say, Xiord, no other sport can do so 
much good to the body as hunting. For, being the best kind 
of exercise, it generates swiftness of foot, which enables a 
man to traverse a long distance and is thus of great service 
in times of difficulty 5 as it removes phlegm, it improves the 
appetite (lit, stirs up the gastric fire), the sole root of health 5 
as it destroys the fat, the limbs become Arm, hardy and exceeds 
ingly active 5 by it one gets the power to endure cold and heat, 
as well as hunger and thirst ; and by it one becomes acquainted 
with the thoughts and actions of various animals in different 
conditions. By killing the deer and wild Xdks, one can 
prevent the mischief they do to crops 5 roads and by-paths are 
all made safe by the destruction of tigers and wolves ; and 
one comes to have a look into (lit, knowledge of) the woods 
and hilly regions which serve in more than one way 5 it gains 
(for the king) the conflclence of those that tenant the wilds, 
and serves to stir their warlike enthusiasm, impressing at the 
same time intimidation on hostile armies * such, and other 
virtues, this hunting is calculated to ensure. Fven gambling 
reveals the incomparable largeness (». e. unbounded muniflcence) 
of one^s mind on account of the abandonment of a heap of 
wealth as so much straw ; it gives power not to yield to Joy 
or sorrow (*. e, good or ill luck), owing to the instability of victory 
or defeat 5 besides, it kindles to a great extent anger (bigh- 
spiritedness), the only main-spring of manliness : it endows 
one with infinite acuteness of intellect, on account of the 
marking of subtle tricks, difficult to be observed, used in the 
handling of dice and moving the pieces in squares. One 
acquires wonderful power of concentrating the nund, as it has 
to be fixed on one object, and an extreme love for adventures 
which depend upon determined perseverance j one becomes 
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unassailable, as one has often to face very rotigh persons ; 
besides j one knows definitely what self-respect is, and one can 
maintain the body with a noble dignity* The enjoyment of 
beautiful damsels is but making the two objects of wealth and 
virtue yield their fruit ; it reveals a great pride in manhood; 
skill in knowing the inner sentiments, freedom of action not 
hampered by greed, and cleverness in all the arts ; it offers full 
scope for Sequence and ingenuity, as measures have to be 
constantly devised for gaining the damsel loved, preserving 
her when acquired, enjoying her when preserved, pleasing her 
when enjoyed, and pacifying her when offended ; owing to the 
body being excellently decorated (for her sake), it gives one an 
imposing look on account of the winsome dress (appearance) 5 
it creates affection for friends, a high regard for attendants, 
sweetness of address ( lit. speaking with a smile preceding it), 
an exuberance of spirit (or, vitality), and a behaviour marked 
by courtesy 5 (but, above all), by the generation of progeny, it 
becomes the source of felicity both here and in the next world 
As regards drinking, it long preserves youth, owing to the use 
of liquors of various sorts so e:Keotive in removing diseases of 
various kinds, and dissipates anxiety of every kind, as it 
engenders on overwhelming sense of self-sufficiency ; it 
stimulates one^s capacity to enjoy beautiful damsels, as it 
inflames the passion of love ; it removes the darts from ( i. e. 
anything rankling in) the mind, as it blots out from memory 
the crimes committed 5 it increases a sense of confidence, 
inspired by the free talks that indicate candour (^iif, 
absence of cunning) 5 it creates unmixed joy, as it cuts short all 
feeling of envy by it one can have the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of all the objects of sense, such as sound and others ; as 
it induces the habit of distribution, it enlarges the circle of 
one^s friends, imparts incomparable beauty to the limbs, leads 
to unsurpassed blandishments, and makes a man fit for the 
battle-field, as it takes away all sense of fear* Harshness of 
speech, severe punishment, and imposition of money-penalty, are 
themselves of service, as occasion arises, to a king 5 for a king 
devoted to a life of peace like a saint can neither keep in 
check his foes nor carry on the administration of his kingdom 
properly/^ The king followed Ms advice like the instructions of 
a Guru, and the people imitating the king threw ofiall restraint 
and became universally licentious. All being equally guilty, 
nobody tried to poke at the vices of others ; the administrQ.toT3 
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of different department®, acting in imitation of the king and 
the subjects, devoured the fruits of their offices j then gradually 
all the channels of revenue were closed, and those of expenditure 
multiplied, day by day, owing to the subserviency of the king 
to rogues 5 the feudatory princes, as well as the chief officers 
of the state, being fully trusted by the king owing to parity of 
pursuits and admitted to drinking parties in company with 
their wives, abandoned their usual observances. The king 
under various disguises held intercourse with their wives ; and 
these latter, being free from fear, enjoyed various pleasures in the 
company of the inmates of the royal harem who had abandoned 
their character. women of family, taking pleasure in the witty 
talk (or, coaxing words) of the lewd, breaking through all reserve 
(lit hold on their character), listened to the intrigues of their 
lovers, in utter defiance of their husbands (lit. considering them 
not worth even a straw) 5 then angry affrays proceeding from 
such practices became frequent 5 the weak were assaulted by the 
strong j the rich were robbed of their money by thieves 5 all 
fear of reproof being removed, the paths of sin were freely 
trodden ( i. e. all led sinful lives). The People, with 
their kinsmen killed, deprived of their riches, and distressed by 
murder and unlawful confinement, piteously cried aloud. 
Inordinate and unjust punishment gave rise to fear anddis- 
affection. The families, that were reduced to poverty, grew 
avaricious 5 and the spirited, who were disrespected, burned 
with indignation (i. e. smarted under the infliction of insult). 
Intrigues of the enemy succeeded in bringing to pass foul 
deeds of every kind. Then the agents of the king of As'maka, 
employed to administer poison, and others ( entrusted 
with similar duties), reduced Anantavarman^s army to 
sore straits, its principal warriors being killed, by 
inducing some to enter mountain-valleys full of dry grass 
and clamps of bamboo-trees and affording no passage out, 
by giving lively descriptions of hunting drosses and the 
abundance of game therein and then setting flro to them at 
the very entrance ; by urging some to kill tigers and such 
other beasts, and then letting them fall into the jaws of the 
same ; by making some go so far off in search of a desirable 
well to gratify their thirst, that they ovontually sank under 
extreme hunger and thirst ; by diverting some to run along 
perilous paths that would cause a fall into pits or from 
precipices covered over with straw and loaves j by extracting 
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thorns from the feet of some^ with poisoned lancets * and by 
killing with ease some when left all alone; their followers 
being cut ofi from them^ having to run in diifferent directions 5 
by purposely discharging arrows at some under the pretext 
that they missed to hit the bodies of the deer 5 having with a 
wager ascended along with some the peaks of mountains; very 
difficult to mount; and then by thrusting them down without 
being noticed by anyone else ; by waylaying some who 
had a spare following; under the guise of mountaineers 5 
and by making some forcibly enter crowds gathered on the 
occasions of gambling; bird-fighta^ fairs and festivities^ ( and 
getting them) killed by causing injury to others. They secretly 
caused damage to be done to people; and openly receiving 
complaints from them; and having communicated the same to 
witnesses; they made some bolt away as the means of hiding 
their disgrace 5 they induced some; who were sensualists, to 
approach others^ wives as their friendS; and killed the 
paramours; the husbands, or both (as was possible), giving out 
that theirs was that desperate deed 5 they ignominiously 
murdered many who were lured to appointed places by means 
of attractive women, by first lying there concoaled and 
suddenly attacking them 5 they enticed some to caverns and 
then worked their destruction^ accomplished under the pretext 
of accidents met with while digging for a treasure, or acquiring 
some superhuman power by means of incantations 5 (jbhey 
destroyed the army) by urging some to ride furious elephants ^ 
and then refraining from taking counter-measures (i. e. allowing 
thorn to be destroyed by the elephants); by rousing to anger a 
a mad elephant, and then letting him on the bodies of the chief 
persons as a mark of his vengeance ; by secretly killing those 
who quarrelled over ancestral property, and then casting the 
ignominy on their opponents 5 by privately killing many prof- 
ligates in the towns of the feudatory princes, and then 
announcing the names of their foes (as the perpetrators of the 
crime); by causing some to catch consumption by inducing 
them to indulge day and night in the company of women whoso 
bodies were saturated with poison 5 by the aggravations 
of the diseases (of some) under the pretence of treating them, 
by their skill in saturating with poison clothes> ornaments, 
garlands and unguents (they were made to wear) • and by 
(many) other means. 
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Vasantabh^nu now incited BbtouvarmaH; the king of 
Vanavdsi, and made Mm wage war with Anantavarman. Ananta- 
varmaBj having the border of his kingdom invaded^ mobilissed his 
army to march against Mm. VasantabMnu came first of all 
the feudatory princes, and became a great favourite with the 
king 5 other princes^ too^ soon joined Mm. Having marched 
out, they encamped at a short distance on the bank of the 
Narmada. At that time Anantavarma called Kshm 4 talorvasi 
( UrvaM-om earth ), a female dancer in the service of the 
chief feudatory prince, Avantideva, the ruler of Kuntala^ whoso 
mastery of the art of dancing was MghJy praised by 
Ohandrap^hta and others, and enjoyed the sight of her dance 5 
and being passionately attached to her, he enjoyed her while she 
was under the influence of liquor. Vasantabh&nu^ the ruler 
of Asmaka^ saw Kuntalapati in private^ and said — This 
haughty tyrant violates our females ; how can we bear such 
insults ? I have one hundred elephants and you have five 
hundred 5 let us, therefore^ join together and plot with 
Virasena, the chief of Murala, Ekavira, the ruler of ^^ishika, 
Kumdragupta, the ruler of Konkan, and Nagapala, the, prince 
of Nasikya. They, too, being impatient of insult, will surely 
follow our counsel. Besides, this Vanavasi lang is my 
beloved friend. Engaged by Mm in front, wo shall strike this 
wicked tyrant in the rear. We shall then distribute Ms 
treasure and vehicles among ourselves/^ When ho, boing 
delighted, approved of this plan, he won over to his side 
through confidential agents — sending as presents twenty rich 
garments and twenty-five safiron-colourod shawls with gold 
borders — all the other feudatory princes also. Tho following 
day Anantavarma fell a prey to those princes and to tho 
Vanav 4 sya, as he was totally averse to the science of politics, 
Vasantabhanu, having taken into Ms possession Ms dispersed 
treasure and transport, proposed that it should be divided among 
all according to their respective power, expressing at the same 
time Ms desire of being content with whatever portion they may 
be pleased to give him ; pleasing all with this stratagem, and 
holding forth that as a bait (bone of contention), he stirred up a 
quarrel among the princes, brought about tho dostruction of all 
and seized for Mmself all their wealth. Ho gave a small portion 
of it to Vauav^sya, and, marching back, established himself in 
the kingdom of Anantavarman. 
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Anautakirfci took him to the merchants’ association. There the 
rogue, when questioned, thus informed them with (all the 
artful) modesty (of a hypocrite) — “ It is, indeed, known to you 
that I live here maintaining myself by keeping guard over the 
cemetery by your command. I sleep in the cemetery even at 
night, lest some miserly people might burn their dead at night, 
afraid of my sight (i.e. unwilling to pay the charges) The 
other day at night I happened to see a woman of a darkish 
complexion (or, apparently young), forcibly drawing off from 
the pyre a half-burnt corpse ; wishing to make gain out of it, 

I dismissing all fear, caught her and made some scratch on 
her thigh with a knife, and also took off this anklet from her 
foot. Just as this was done, she ran away with quick steps. 
This is how the anklet came to be in my possession. Now the 
decision rests with you. ” After deliberation, the citizens 
unanimously came to the conclusion that she was a witch. 
Abandoned by her husband, she went to the very cemetery 
at night, and having lamented long, wished to die by hanging 
herself up with a noose, when she was seized by the 
cunning youth. He concihated her, saying— Heautiful damsel, 
being maddened by the beauty of your form, I put forth 
various means to win you through the of the female 

devotee but they having failed, I empf y _ lis extraordinary 

remedy with a view to enjoy your cc | ' for the whole of 

my life. Favour, therefore, this your slave, who is solely 
dependent on you.” vVith these words he fell again and again 
at her feet, used hundreds of conciliatory words to appease her 
anger, and eventually won her over to him, as she had no other 
course left to her. Hence it was remarked — « Ingenuity accom- 
plishes what is difficult to attain.” 

Hearing this (these my narratives), the Brahmar&kshasa 
honoured (».«. expressed a very high opinion of) me. At this 
very moment, several pearls, as large as half-developed Pumnaga 
buds, fell from the sky along with drops of water. ^ I looked 
up wishing to know what it could be, and saw a Rakshasa in 
the air carrying off a female who was struggling to free herself 
from his grasp. I felt restless, saying to myself— “ How does 
the wicked Rikshasa carry away the woman against her will,” 
as 1 had no weapon with me and was also powerless to go up 
into the sky. My Brahmar&kshasa fnend, however, reproach- 
ing him, saying— Stop, stop, you miscreant, where can you take 

B. T. 11 
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her ? rose into the sky and engaged Mm. ILiooking np with 
arms stretched out, I caught her (the female) in nay arms falling 
from the sky Hke the blossom of a heavenly tree, being cast 
down through rage (by the ravisher) without any regard for her 
safety* Having caught her I stood holding her up just as 
she was trembling with her eyes closed, and with her hair 
standing on end at the pleasure of the touch of my body. In 
the meantime the contending demons dispatched each other by 
means of mountain-peaks, trees forcibly torn of£ and by dealing 
out blows with their fists and feet. J then placed her on the 
extremely soft, sandy bank of the tank marked with bits of 
flowers, and eagerly looking at her found her to be none other 
than the princess Kandukdvati, the sole darling of my life. 
As I cheered her up, she looked askance at me, and recognizing 
me piteously moaned (and said) — Hord, having conceived a 
strong love for you since I saw you at the Kanduka festival, 
I was somehow sustained by my friend Chandrasen4 by means 
of various talks about you When I heard that you were 
drowned in the ocean by my wicked brother Bhimadhanv^, J 
eluded (the sight of) my friends and attendants, and wont to 
the garden of sport alone^ with intent to put an end to my life. 
While there, tMs base demon, capable of assuming any form 
at will, fell in love with me His suit being rejected by me, 
who was frightened, he caught hold of me as I was trembling, 
and flew ofl , and he has thus met Ms end here, WMle, through 
good luck, I have fallen into the arms of you, the lord of my 
life. I wish you every happiness Having heard tMs, I descended 
with her and got on board the ship. As the sMp sailed ofl, it 
was driven by contrary winds to that very Hdmalipta ; and 
we landed easily. I heard the lamentations of the subjects 
whose faces were covered with tears, to this ofiect — Tunga- 
dhanv4, the Lord of the Suhmas, being dejected and pale at 
the disappearance of Ms son and daughter, has MmseK 
started with Ms q,ueen to die on the banks of the holy Ganges, 
abstaining from all food, as he has no other children (to 
console Mm) ; and the old citizens, too, being attached to Mm 
and having no other lord, wish to die along yith Mm. 
Thereupon I related to the king everytMng as it had 
happened, and delivered over to him Ms two children. 1 was 
made Ms son-in-law by the delighted lord of BtoaHpta 5 Ms 
son then became my vassal 5 and he at my bidding resigned 
Ohandrasen^, like Ms own life, who, thereupon, repaired to 
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KoSaddsa became his wife). Thereafter, coming here to the 
succour of Sitnhavarman, I became the enjoyer of the happiness 
of the festival of beholding you, my Lord/^ 

On hearing this. Prince R^jav^hana, saying*—^^ Marvellous is 
the working of destiny great valoxir was displayed at the right 
time,^^ — again cast his joy-expanded eyes, with a smile playing 
on his lips, at Mantragupta He, with his face obscured a little 
by his lotus-like hand, commenced to narrate his story without 
the use of any labial letters, his round lower lip being distressed 
(pained) by the injury caused by the teeth-wounds inflicted by 
his graceful beloved in passionate sport. 


UOHOHHVASA VII 

Mighty Prince (lit, son of the Imperial Monarch), being 
desirous of knowing the wherabouts of yon who had disappeared 
in the chasm of the mountain, I (wandering about), happened to 
arrive at the country of the Kalillgas I sat at the root, 

having a bed of tender and moist leaves formed about it, 

of a forest-tree that was close to the public obsegtuial 

ground, which was at some distance from the capital of the 
KalLilgas, and lay down with the seal of sleep on my 
eyes. At the intensely cold dead of night, when darkness was 
pouring down looking like the thick tressess of the dark night, 
when the imps of mischief were astir i e, stalking abroad ), 
when the dew was falling, and when all people were 
deep in slumber in their respective abodes, I heard 

the extremely piteous utterance of a goblin and his mate that 
fell upon my ears resounding through the intervals of the 
thick branches of the S41a trees, and that removed the 
sleep that was kissing my eyes, tiz ^ — How has this villain, 
the wretched magician, who, wishing to give a command at the 
time of enjoyment, has put an obstacle in our way when we are 
overpowered by uncontrollable passion I Oh, that some hero of 
unbounded valour would put a stop to the superhuman power 
attained by means of spell, of this vile wretch of a magician ! 
My heart being overpowered by the desire to see who that 
magician was and what he was ordering this servant of his 
to do, I went in the direction followed by the goblin to a 
certain distance, and saw a man, whose body was covered with 
ornaments made of very bright fragments of human bones, 
who l^ad besmeared his fr^me with the ashes of the charcoal 
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of wood eompletely burnt by fire, and who wore matted 
hair (bright and tawny) like the flashes of lightning, busily 
feeding with his left hand a fire, which devoured the dark- 
ness over the expanse of the forest and the flames of 
which glared about as it consumed fuel of various kinds 
thrown into it every moment, with sesamum and mustard- 
seed that made a crackling sound (in the fire). The gobhn 
stood before him with folded hands, saying— What is to bo 
done ? Liot the order be given.*^ And he was ordered by the 
extremely mean-minded fellow— Go and bring here from her 
palace Kanakalekha, the daughter of EZardana^ the king of 
Kalinga The gobUn did as he was bid. The magician then 
seized her by the mass of her hair the tie of which 
had given way and the garland worn as an ornament in which 
was scattered about, while she called out to her parents with an 
anxious heart, being seized with great terror and with her accent 
choked with tears ; and with the desire of striking ofi her head 
with a sword sharpened on a whetting stone, he made a movement. 
I quickly snatched ofl the weapon from his hand, and with the 
same struck o:ffi his head and deposited it with its mass of matted 
hair in the hollow of a branch of an old Sdla tree that was near. 
On seeing it the goblin was exceedingly pleased, being rid of a]l 
his anxiety. And he said — Sir, being tormented by this wretcli 
I had never had sleep coming to my eyes 5 he used to threaten 
and worry me and order me to do execrable things. You, who 
are a treasure of goodness, have, therefore, done an excellent thing 
in dispatching this vile crow of a human being, to taste the 
agonies of hell, to the city of Yama (h'f, the son of the sun, 
the hot-rayed god) I should, therefore, like to execute 
some order of your honour, a treasure of mercy, and of 
uncomon lustre. Please order me ; away with delay.^' With 
these words he made a reverential bow. I said to him— 
This is the course of life followed by the good — that a very 
great respect is observed (in tbeir case) in return for an 
insignificant act of obligation. If you would not disapprove of 
it, then take this beautiful princess, who, not deserving of 
such trouble, has been distressed for nothing by this wicked 
magician, back to her place ; there is nothing else that 
would be so gratifying to my mind.^^ Now, on hearing this, 
the princess, casting slantingly her slightly contracted eyes 
with their pupils tremulous and partaking of the beauty 
of the blue lotus serving as her ear^oruameut, moving 
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with graceful gentleness her creeper-like eye-brows which 
danced on the stage of her broad forehead and were arched 
like the bow of the fish-bannered god (i, e, Oupid), and with her 
reddish cheeks bristling with hair^ influenced alternately by 
passion and abashment, drawing idle figures on the ground with 
her fore-foot with the moonEght of her nails spreading 
slantingly, while her lotus-Eke face was turned aside, 
addressed me these few words, sweet like the notes of a cuckoo, 
in which the mellow light of her teeth was caused to undulate by 
the gentle breaths escaping through her mouth, which passed 
beyond her sprout-like Eps, which removed the moisture of the 
sandal-paste over her ample bosom wetted by the clusters of 
the drops of the streams of the tears of joy, and which issued 
with the swiftness of the shafts of K^ma (lie. Ratios mate) 
skilled in hitting the target of heart- — G-entle Sir, for what 
reason do you hurl this your servant (me) into the depths of 
the ocean of love surging with the waves of yearnings agitated 
by the blast of passion, after having snatched her ofi from the 
grip of death ? (Please) regard me just Eke a particle of 
the dust of the lotus of your feet. If at all you have some pity 
for me, I wish to be favoured with the exclusive privilege of 
serving your feet. If some disaster is apprehended owing to 
the secret being divulged if you take your residence in the 
female apartments, that too cannot be. Por there my friends and 
attendants are all exceedingly attached to me they will 
endeavour in such a way that no one will know of this.^^ 
Being very mercilessly struck at heart by Cupid who stretched 
his bow as far as his ears, and fastened hard with the iron 
fetters of her side-long looks, I fixed my eyes on the gobEn 

and said If I do not act up to what this beautiful damsel 

(lit. of hips as round as a wheel) desires, Cupid will instantly 
lead her to the state of non-existence 5 so carry this person 
(me) to the princess^ apartment, along with this fawn-eyed girl.^^ 
And I was taken by the goblin to the residence of the princess 
which resembled a mass of autumnal clouds. There I stayed 
for a short space of time in one part of the attic story at the 
desire of the moon-faced maiden, having the peace of my mind 
(moral courage) shaken ofE at her sight* She, then, by the gentle 
touch of the pahn of her hand, roused from slumber some of 
her friends who were in sound sleep, and acquainted them with 
what had happened. Thereupon they came, and placing their 
heads on my feet, with their eyes roughened with the flowing 
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teal's;^ gently said to me in tones wHch were confused with the 
hummings of the bees clinging to the tips of the filaments of 
the (flowers in the) garlands worn as crest-ornaments — Sir^ our 
friend was not captured by death as she came to be the mark 
of the eyes of you^ who surpass the sun in lustre. She has now 
been given over to you by the god-father, Cupid, in the presence 
of (lit. keeping as witness) the fire of love. ILet the heaipt, 
as firm as a slab of stone on the mountain Meru^ of you with 
eyes like blown lotuses, be set off with this wonderful jewel 
(in the form of our friend), bright with its twinkling Eght 
(whose mind is 'now agitated with the passion of love) Then will 
her bosom be blessed with the close embraces of an exceedingly 
worthy mate.^^ From that time I enjoyed myself in the company 
of that beauteous princess, my chains of love being made fast 
by her exceedingly clever (or, courteous) friends. 

Now once (in the season of Spring) — which torments the 
minds of travellers (lit. persons separated from their wives), 
when the thick-grown Kesara (z=:Bakula or Pumndga) flowers 
fade under the descent of bees greedy ( of flower-juice ), when 
Tilaka, the sportive mark on the broad forehead of forest- 
groves, is all in bloom, when the full-blown Karnikdra flower 
forms the golden umbrella of the lovely Li ove-King, when the 
Malaya breeze produces blossoms on the mango- trees which 
attract swarms of bees, which eminently prepares women for 
the field of amorous sports, being inspired with passion by the 
cooings of the cuckoo, where (all sense of) shame is overridden by 
^e passion of love rising m the minds of modest girls, and where- 
in all creepers are taught to dance gracefully by the instructor, 
the breeze, cool owing to its contact with the sandal-trees on 
the skirts of the Dardura ( mountain ), — the king of Kaliilga, 
having got a passion for sport, accompanied by all the ladies of 
his harem, his daughter and all the citizens, passed 13 days, in 
the grove by the sea-shore, not to be penetrated by the sun’s rays, 
where the sandy bank was closely touched by tbo sprouts at the 
ends of creepers bent down under the weight of the swarms of 
humming bees, and which was cool on account of its contact 
With the shower of the sprays of water from the rolHng waves- 
While thus wholly engaged in the pursuit of tho pleasures of 
love, delighted with the emulation in the unrestrained love- 
sports full of amorous gestures of thousands of beautiful 
damsels engaged in continuous songs and music, Jayasimha, 
the king of A'ndhra, taking advantage of the weak point, 
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suddenly came upon him with a numerous host conveyed there 
in boats j and captured him with all his household. My beloved 
Kanakalekhd; too^ her eyes unsteadily rolling through fear^ was 
carried away with all her friends. I became quite defected 
(lit, with my complexion faded}, with all thought of taking 
food gone, owing to the burning sensation of the heat of passion, 
and said to myself-—*^^ That princess of Kalinga has now fallen 
into the hands of the foe with her father and mother. That 
king (J ayasimha), with the firmness of his mind destroyed by 
(her charms), will certainly desire to retain her in his possession ; 
and she, resenting that, will at once put an end to her life by 
means of poison or some such thing. And when such will be 
her state, Oupid will not allow this person to sustain his life. 
What is that course wMch is to be my future lot ? 

Just at this time I saw a certain Brdhmana who was 
coming from the capital of the king of A'ndhra. He told this 
tale — Elardana^ who was desired to be put to death by 
Jayasiinha, exasperated by the various insults oiKered, was 
spared, it is said, owing to his passion being roused at 
the sight of Kanakalekh^ 5 that princess, however, being 
possessed by a certain Xaksha, does not so much as stand 
before any man, not even before the king. The king has been 
essaying to drive him (the Xaksha) away with the help of thousands 
of magicians, hut with no success This account having 
inspired me with hope, I repaired to the cemetery, where I pulled 
ofP the tufted locks of matted hair from the cavity of an old 
S 4 Ia tree and wore them 5 then, having obscured all my limbs by 
means of rags and a patched vestment, I procured a company 
of disciples whom I kept in good humour with the gifts (of 
garments, food &c*) which I obtained from the villagers duped by 
the various wonderful tricks that were performed. In a few 
days I went to the A'ndhra capital. At some distance from ( lit, 
not very near to) it, I took up my abode in a grove on the 
edge of a lake, vast like an ocean and decked with the docks of 
gees© and variegated with the bits of filaments dropped from 
thousands of lotus-petals torn by hosts of royal swans. Clever 
in the deception of all the citizens drawn to me by my miracu- 
lous acts, reported to them by my pupils, I was thus talked of in 
all the quarters — That ascetic, who has been lying on an altar 
on the bank of the lake in the old forest-grove, is said to have 
(or, verily has) all the Vedas, with their secrets, and the six 
accessory works, on the iip of his tongue. And (the exact 
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jjaeaniBg of) wliatever otlier S6,stras one may not know^ one can 
get that (meaning) settled by Hm. He has never sullied his 
tongue with untruth ^ he is the treasure of mercy incarnate } 
asceticism has gained its end by his espousal of it ^ the various 
diseases of many a man, pronounced incurable by physicians, 
have vanished, when a few particles of the dust of his feet 
were scattered on their heads ; the influence of terriflc stars 
and planets, that had baffled the power of all magicians and 
magical diagrams, dies out in an instant, when the heads of 
men are purified by being sprinkled over with the water 
used for washing his feet. It is impossible to gauge the 
extent of his power , he has not even a speck of vanity in him/^ 
This report, passing through the mouths of several people, 
attracted the king whose mind was all the while deeply 
engaged in exorcizing the Yaksha that had possessed Kanaka- 
lekh4. He saw me every day, worshipped me with profound 
respect, pleased my disciples with gifts, and once seizing an 
opportunity gently entreated me for the accomplishment of his 
desired object. I stood in firm meditation, and displaying my 
knowledge of occult things at the proper time, I surveyed him 
carefully, and having come to a conclusion said— Hear Sir, in 
the right place is this effort (of yours) •, the acquisition (gaining 
the hand) of that jewel of a princess, the sole treasure of all 
auspicious marks, is the very means for the acquisition of the 
Earth-bride, decorated by the girdle of the milky ocean and 
ornamented with the necklace formed of tbe strings of 
thousands of rivers, the Granges and others. The Yaksha who 
possesses her ill bears it that any magician should got 
the sight of her, whose eyes, beautiful like blue lotuses, arc 
gracefully contracted. You should, therefore, wait for three 
days, by which time I shall try to achieve this objoct.^^ Thus 
advised, the king returned in joy. Thereafter at night, when 
there was no moonlight and all the quarters wore com- 
pletely swallowed by dense darkness, and when the eyes of 
all were sealed with (i a. closed fast in) sleep, 1 issued forth, 
and formed with great difflculty an excavation in the side of 
the compact (lit. holeless) bank of the lako near the 
flight of steps, which was to be reached by one diving into the 
water. Having ascertained that the region of the bank of 
the lake was not to be suspected by the people (as being tampered 
with ) as the Tipper mouth of the excavation was covered closely 
with stones and bricks, I purified my body with a bath in tho 
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morniBg, and having worshipped with handfuls of red lotuses the 
sun (the thousand-rayed god) — ^whose spreading rays served as 
the red paint applied to her body by the Eas tern-quarter-lady 5 
who is the witness of all actS;, good or bad*, the extraordi- 
nary crocodiio capable of crossing the lines of rolling waves 
in the form of the clouds of the ocean of the expanse of the 
sky 5 the playful actor dancing on tho stage of the peak of 
the mountain of gold (Meru) ^ the one lion that destroys the 
elephant of the darkness of the night 5 and who is the central 
gem attached to the extremity of the necklace of the strings 
of stars and I returned to my abode, 

"When three days had elapsed, and when the lord of day (sun), 
whose blaze appeared like the red-miner ailed peak of the 
Western Mountain, was as comely to look at as the one stout 
breast, smeared over with red sandal, of the beautiful damsel of 
twilight united with the form of Samkara known as A'k^sa 
(the sky) for the sake of tormenting Pdrvati, the king came 
to me and stood with folded hands, hiding his tiara in the 
rays of the nails of my feet. And he was thus addressed — 
Fortunately, I have seen how to achieve your purpose \ in 
this world, indeed, fortune does not take up her abode with the 
inactive (lit. unambitious ) ; prosperity is always in the hands 
of tho active j for this reason, this reservoir has been sanctified in 
such a way by this person (me), his mind being drawn by your 
exceedingly noble conduct which is free from any (lit. bears no) 
stain on it, which is highly esteemed and fraught with great 
respect, that you will accomplish your object this very day Xou 
should plunge into it at night after it has half worn away (i e. at 
midnight) ; after entering it you should lie down at the bottom 
of the water as long as you can, with suppressed breath On this 
there will be asplashing sound of the mass of water bo he heard in 
a moment by the people lending their ears to the confused cackle 
of the royal swans frightened by tbeir bodies being pierced by 
the ends of the thorns of the lotus-stalks shaken by the beds of 
the lotuses being covered with the water tossed from the bank 5 
that sound having subsided, you will come forth with a wet body 
and reddish eyes ; and on seeing the form, deEghtful to the eyes 
of all people, in which you will appear then, the Xaksba will not 
be able to stand before you. And the heart of the princess will 
in an instant be such as will brook no delay in obtaining your 
sight, being made fast witl^ drains of afeection filrmly fixed on you. 
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And the circle of this your bride^ the earth, you should look upon 
as secure ( lit, lying on the palm of your hand ), the whole body 
of your enemies being easily annihilated. There should be no 
doubt as to that. If you wish to do this, you may take counsel 
with your officers whose intellect ( judgement ) is matured by the 
deep study of the various S'astras, and other well-wishers, and 
having summoned a hundred fishermen ( lit, men with nets ) and 
caused the inner space of the lake to be carefully examined by 
them and hundreds of other men in whom you have confidence, 
have it carefully guarded by your troops stationed at a distance 
of thirty fathoms !For, who can know what mischief an enemy 
may mean on getting an opportunity ? My speech appealed to 
him. And his officers, who could not see any mischief in it and 
who knew how firm in his determination the king was owing to 
his excessive passion for the princess, did not object to the execu- 
tion of the plan I then addressed the king, who was ready 
to carry out my instructions and firmly resolved to secure the 
maiden , — ^ O King, we have resided in your country for a long 
time \ it is not proper for us to remain long in one place. When 
your purposes are attained, you will not see us any more, 
A departure from here without doing something to serve you, 
in whose kingdom we have gained food and other things, would 
have been condemned by the A'ryas 5 this was the reason of 
our stay here for a long time ; and that is to-day achieved* Go 
home, bathe in suitable water having an agreeable smell, apply 
perfumes to your body and put on a white garland and propitiate 
the Brdhmanas, who are no less than gods on this earth, with 
presents in keeping with your state; and at night, dissipating 
the mass of darkness with thousands of torch-lights having wicks 
fed With sesamum oil, advance to the attainment of your desires. 
The king, expressiiig his gratitude, said — « This attainment of my 
object is no attainment if your reverence does not wish to stay 
here. Woe to this disattachment to worldly objects, which makes 
you leave your servant without any fault of his ! All the same, 
the words of the worthy cannot be gainsaid. With these words 
he went home to bathe I went forth to the lake in the solitude 
of midnight, and having entered the hole remained listening 
through a small aperture to what was going forward. When it 
was midnight, the king, who had done everything according to my 
instructions, set guards at different places, and having brought 
men who cast nets, saw that the interior was free from obstacles 
and plunged into the water, without any misgiving at all^ with a 
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sportive motion. As he dived in the water^ an elephant^s height 
deep; with hm hair scattered about and the cavities of his nose 
and ears filled with water^ and lay down there^ I approached him 
in the manner of a crocodile passing very carefully through the 
water, cast my scarf round his neek^ and mercilessly pommelled 
him with blows of hands and feet as tremendous as the strokes of 
the rod of Xama, so that ho ceased struggling (j died) in an 
instant. I then dragged his body, and thrusting it into the hole 
emerged from the water. 

The troops that at once came up were astonished at the 
surprising change in the king^s person, I mounted the royal 
elephant, and adorned with all the signs of royalty, such as the 
white umbrella, proceeded along the road, wherein passage was 
made by tbo people afraid of being beaten by the staffs of fierce 
stafi-bearers, to the palace, where I passed the night with my eyes 
stripped of the pleasure of sleep owing to the joy I felt The 
next day, when the orb of the sun, the jewelled mirror for the 
beautiful damsel of the East, looking like the frontal globe of 
the temple of a quarter-elephant smeared with red lac, became 
visible to the eyes of the people, I, having performed the 
customary morning duties, seated myself on a throne glittering 
with gems variegated with multitude of rays, and addressed 
my companions, who waited upon me with formalities proper 
for each, with their limbs contracted through fear — Observe 
the power of the saint who was never subdued by objects of sense ^ 
by whoso purification devoid of tho quality of Bajas^ 1 had this 
transformation of my person lovelier than before, and having 
the pleasing brightness of the petals of a lotus, in (having 
plunged into) this pool full of lotuses alive with gladdened 
bees. Let the heads of heretics be now bowed down in shame I 
Let aU honour be paid by means of sessions of music and dance 
to the shrines of the gods, such as Siva, Vishnu, Brahmadeva 
and others, and let largesses of money be taken away from 
here by the poor in order to dissipate all their cares. The 
ministers, with delighted looks on account of the extreme wonder, 
exclaimed — Glory to the lord of the earth I May you, by your 
conquest, eclipse the fame of all the previous kings, filling the 
ten quarters with your glory I With these benedictory words 
they executed the duties entrusted to them, I then saw one of 
my wife^s most attached servants, Sas4nkasen4, • as she capie 
to me on some mission, when I said to her in private — ^^Did 
you ever chance to see this person before She looked at me 
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a little, with, her heart in the highest transport of joy, moving 
the creeper of the rays of her teeth in a manner gentle with 
sporty and hiding her tender sprout-like lips with the fingers of 
her hand gracefully contracted^ folded her hands, while tears 
of joy flooded her eyes that had no coUyrium applied to them, 
and said with the freedom of affection — If this is not some 
fabric of magic of this sort, then I know too well whom I 
behold. How could this come to pass ? I told her the whole 
story, and having it imparted through her to Kanakalekh4, 
thereby filled her heart with ecstatic joy. I was then united 
with my beloved, who was formally given in marriage to me 
by the king (Kardana) who was set at Eberty and treated 
with great respect by me. Then coming to be the ruler over 
both A'ndhra and KaEilga, I came with a large army to help 
the king of the Axigas, who was about to be attacked by his 
enemy, and became overpowered with joy at this accidental 
meeting here with Your Highness in company of all friends 

Ei^javahana with his friends compEmented him on the skill 
he had shown, with a smile that bathed his Ep with its brilEance, 
and said— Wonderful is the part played by the great saint ! 
His extremely austere penance bore fruit just in this life ! 
Now, to speak in earnest (l£t» joking apart), herein we have seen 
the nature of the union of ingenuity and courage resulting in 
the highest pitch of joy/^ Having said this he turned his eye, 
beautiful like a full-blown lotus, to Visiruta, who ,was rich in 
information, saying — May you now descend (to the path of 
narration)/^ 


UOHOHHVlSA VIII. 

He, too, said — Hord, while travelling (in search of you) 
I came to the Yindhya forest, and there encountered by the side 
of a well a boy about eight years of age, in groat distress, 
though unworthy of distress, on account of hunger and thirst 
He said to mo, with bis voice chocked with fear — Noble sir^ 
kindly help me, who am in distress. An old man, who was my 
only support, has fallen into this well as he was drawing water 
to gratify my exceedingly unbearable thirst. I am not able 
to rescue him. I immediately approached, and using a certain 
creeper (as a rope) took out from the well a venerable old man,^ 
and knocking down with stones five or six fruits of some Lakucha 
tree as tall as the ascent of anv arrow, and drawing up some 
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over Ohandrasen^ to ICoSadasa. Having uttered these 
words he turned to an attendant and said, ^^Oast him into the 
sea.^^ Overjoyed (with the favour of his master) as though 
he had acquired a kingdom, he did as he was bid. Being quite 
helpless, I, dashing about here and there with my arms, held to my 
bosom a piece of timber sent by destiny (to my aid), and floated 
about till the whole day and night passed away, lEarly in the 
morning a ship was sighted, in it there wereXavanas. They picked 
me np and said to their commander, named Bameshu — Here 
is found in water a man chained in iron fetters 5 he is likely 
to be able to water a thousand vines in an instant/^ Just at 
that moment a warship (galley) surrounded by a number of 
vessels bore down upon us, and the Xavanas were alarmed. 
In the meantime, ships sailing with very great speed surrounded 
our ship, like fleet hounds rushing upon a boar 5 a fight 
ensued, and the Xavanas were defeated. ( Having cheered ) them 
up who had become helpless and were losing courage, I said — 
Take off my chains 5 here I shall destroy all your enemies. 
They did so 9 I took a bow, and with it twanging fearfully^ 
poured a shower of huge shafts on them, piercing every inch 
of their bodies. Jumping into (i.e. on the deck of) the ship that 
had engaged our ship and wherein all the warriors were almost 
killed or routed, I sprang at the commander, who had not come 
forth to fight, and captured him alive. He was that 
Bhimadhanv 4 himself. I, having recognized him, addressed 
hinl who was overcome with shame — "Well, good sir, did you 
mark the wilful actions of destiny ? The crew of toy ship 
then tied him very fast with the very chains which I had 
borne, and uttering sounds of great joy adored me 

Our ship, which had now become very difficult to l>e 
steered aright, being impelled by a contrary wind, drove to a 
great distance and came in close contact with an island. There 
%Ve landed, after letting down the stone-anchor so as to fall 
heavily on the ground, with a desire to store up the sweet 
water, fuel, fruits and roots to be found there. There was 
a lofty mountain on that island. I, who saw it^. said to 
myaelf— ^^Oh, beautiful is this skirt of tho mountain 5 lovelier 
still is this its adjoining ground full of benzoin 9 cool is this 
water of the mountain-stream marked by circles spreading 
owing to the drops of tho honey of blue lotuses 5 charming 
is the tegion of the grove of trees attractive by the clusters 

D. T. 10 
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of flowers of various colours 5 and thus observing many a 
scene with my eyes ever unsatiated^ without noticing the 
distance^ I ascended to the top of the mountain without being 
aWare of it 5 and here I canae across a tank which was tinged 
red by the upward— spreading lustre of the rubies forming the 
steps leading to its water^ and which was dusky with the 
dust of lotus-filaments* There I performed my ablutions^ ato 
some bits of lofcus-stalks as sweet as nectar, and had some 
white water-lilies hanging on my shoulders, when I was over- 
taken and menacingly addressed by a Brahmarakshasa of 
hideous aspect living on its bank, demanding of me who' I 
was and where I came from. I, undaunted, replied — Gentle 
spirit, I am a Br^limana 5 having fallen from the hands of 
enemies into the ocean, and from the ocean into a galley 
belonging to the Yavanas, I came from that ship of the 
Yavanas to this lofty mountain full of variegated stones, and 
by chance lay down for rest (on the bank of) this lake 5 may 
you fare well 1 He then said : — If you do not answer my 
questions, I will devour you.’^ I said — ^^Very well, ask them.^^ 
And then the following conversation embodied in an A'ryd 
ensued between us 

Qxj 3B*— What is cruel -(that my be so called) r" 

Ans* — ^T he heart of a woman* 

Que* — W hat contributes to the happiness and welfare of 
a householder? 

Aisrs.— -Virtues of a housewife* 

Que. — What is Kama («. attainment of the object 
desired) ? 

Axs. — Besoluteness of purpose. 

Que* — What is the luoaxs of attaining a dijUcult object ? 

Aisrs* — Ingenuity* 

Of this (these statements) (the accounts of) Dhumini, Gominji, 
Nimbavati, and Nitainbavati arc the proof Thus addressee I 
he said to me — Tell what sort of women they wore. 
Whereupon I thus began (tho story of Bhumioi) — . 

Therein a country named^Trigarta ; in it lived three houso-^ 
holders who were brothers, having a large property and wealth 
named Dhanaka, Bhanyaka and Dha^ayaka. Once during theit 
ife-timo there was no ram ( l%t. Indra poured down no rain ) for 
twelve years. The grains were withorod 5 medicinal herbs wore 
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rendered futile 5 trees bore no fruit ; clouds were empty (liU 
pregnated with water) 5 rivers had their currents dried up (or, re- 
duced) ; pools had only mud left in them ; streams entirely ceased 
to flow ; roots and fruits became very rare •, conversations ceased % 
the celebrations of religious rites and festivals fell into disuse * 
thieves and rogues multiplied ; the people ate one another j here 
and there were to be seen wallowing the skulls of men, pale- 
white like cranes 5 swarms of crows suffering from starvation 
flew about ; and cities, villages, towns, and hamlets were almost 
depopulated. Now these brothers, having consumed all their 
store of grain, flocks of sheep and goats, wild buffaloes, all the 
cattle, all their servants, children and even the wives of the 
eldest and the older brothers'in turn, decided to eat up Dhdmini, 
the wife of the youngest brother, the following day. Now 
Dhanyaka, unable to bear the idea of having to eat his own wife, 
made off with her that very night ; and when she was fatigued 
by the journey, he bore her on his shoulders and entered a forest. 
Allaying her hunger and thirst hy means of his own flesh and 
blood, ho bore her on, when he saw a man rolling on the ground, 
having his nose, feet, hands and ears cut off, Dhanyaka, in pity 
of his sad plight, took Mm on his back, and carried him on 5 and 
having with great efforts built a hut in the midst of a forest 
abounding in bulbous roots and deer, he lived there for a 
long time. And he fed the cripple with meat and vegetables 
like Ms own self, after his wounds were healed with Ingudx oil 
and such other things. Once, wMle Dhanyaka had been out in 
quest of game for their support, she waited upon the cripple, who 
had now grown quite fat and had an abundant quantity of vital 
fluid, with a desire to enjoy herself in his company » and though 
repulsed by Mm she compelled Mm to comply with her desire. 
When her husband returned and asked for water, she threw 
before Mm a bucket with a rope, and desired him to get water 
from the well himself, alleging that she had been suffering' from 
head-ache ; and as he was drawing up water from the well she 
came from beMnd in an instant and pushed Mm in. Then 
carrying the cripple on her shoulders and wandering from place 
to place, she came to be known as a Pativrata and was worshipped 
variously. And Anally she lived in great affluence by the favour 
of the king of Avanti. Now that Dhffmini, having discovered 
her husband, who had been taken out of the well being accident- 
ally seen by some merchants repairing to the well for water, 
wandering in Avanti in search of food^ charged him as the 
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wicked man who had mutilated her husband^ and had him sentenc- 
ed to a torturons death by the king ignorant of the facts of the 
case. Poor Bhanyaka, who was bound from behind and was 
being led to the place of execution, as his life-strings were not 
to be snapped so soon as that, boldly said to the officer in charge — 
If the cripple whom I am believed to have mutilated will accuse 
me of the crime, I shall well merit this punishment.^ ^ Whom he 
was shown to the cripple by being taken to him by the officer with 
the words — ^^What harm is there,’’ he, with tears in Ms eyes^ fell 
at Ms feetj and being a noble-minded man acknowledged all the 
obligations he owed Mm, and revealed all the wickedness of his 
wife. The king, being highly incensed (on hearing tMs), ordered 
that wicked woman to be disfigured and made a cook for the 
dogs ( i. e. disgracefully banished) while he made Dhanyaka an 
object of Ms favour. Hence I say ( i. c. tMs story proves my 
assertion), that a woman’s heart is very cruel ” 

Being asked again (to proceed), I began the story of 
Gomini In the country of Dravida is a city called Eldnchi. 
A young merchant of immense fortune ( lit, consisting of 
several orores) named Saktikumara resided there. Being 
in his eighteenth year he once thus mused to Mmself — 
There is no real happiness for those who lead a single life, 
or for those who have no wives of corresponding virtues. How 
shall I then obtain an accomplished wife? ” Now, not feeling 
certain of finding the expected degree of excellence in a bride 
chosen from confidence in others, he adopted the disguise 
of a fortune-teller and carrying with him a prasttia of paddy 
bound up in his cloth, he travelled over the world. Wherever 
he went, those who had daughters brought them to Mm, 
tMnking he knew the auspicious marks (on the body) 5 and 
whenever he met with a girl of auspicious marks and of Ms 
own class, he asked her this question-— Good girl, can you serve 
us with good food prepared out of this Prastha of 
Being laughed at and repulsed, he roamed about, going from 
house to house. Once, having arrived at a town in the 
country of the Sibis on the bank of the K^veri, ho saw a 
girl sparingly decorated with ornaments, presented before 
Mm by her nurse, who had lost, along with her parents, 
her great fortune and also the valuable property in her 
house. His eyes being riveted on her, he pondered — Indeed, 
all t|ie limbs of this girl are neither too stout nor too slight, 
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neither too short nor too long^ nor are they unduly large^, and 
are bright (lit^ possessed of cleanness). Her hands have their 
palms and fingers red; and are marked with a number of 
auspicious signs, such as Yava, fish, lotus, and a vase ; her feet 
have their ankles well turned and even, and are fleshy and not 
marked with prominent veins 5 her thighs are taperingly 
rounded 5 her knees are hardly to be seen, oppressed as they 
are beneath her massive thighs 5 the region of her hips is 
evenly divided^ symmetrical, beautiful with the well-turned 
cavities of the loins and round like a wheel. Her deep 
naval is slender and slightly depressed ^ her belly is decked 
with the three folds of skin 5 her breasts, beautiful on account 
of their great expanse and with the nipples deep set in, cover 
her whole bosom ; her tender and oreeperlike arms have their 
palms marked with the auspicious signs that ensure abundant 
wealth, com and progeny, the jewel-like nails whereof are 
glossy, prominent and delicate, and the fingers of which are 
straight, rounded symmetrically and reddish ; the region of 
their shoulders are well-turned ^ they are delicate, and their 
joints are depressed. Her neck is slender, round and gracefully 
curved like a conch ; her countenance is lotus-like, where the 
round lips are tinged red in the middle, its chin is not contracted 
and is elegant 5 the orbs of her cheeks are well-developed and firm; 
the dark glossy eye-brows are beautifully curved and not connected; 
the nose is like the budding sesamum flower 5 the eyes, 
reddish at the corners and bright, are dark, white, rolling 
unsteadily and beautifully, dull and elongated ; her forehead 
is beautiful like the half -crescent of the moon ; her curly 
ringlets are lovely-looking like the sapphire-stone ; her 
beautiful ear-lobes are gracefully decorated with the now- 
faded lotus-stalk double-folded round them ; and her not 
very curly mass of hair is luxuriant, not brown even at the 
tips, and long, wherein the hair grows each by itself and 
evenly, and is glossy and redolent of sweet scent. Such a lovely 
figure as this can hardly bo inconsistent with good disposition. 
My heart is attached to her only ; so, putting her to test, I 
will marry her. Surely, successions of ( occasions for ) 
regret more than once overtake those who act precipitately. 
Having reflected thus he asked her with an afiectionate look**— 
Good girl, hast thou the skill to serve me with good food 
XJ repared out of this Prastha of S^li? At this she looked 

significantly at her old attendant^ and having taken the paddy 



from Mm, asked Mm to sit on a raised seat near the door, 
wMcli was well-cleaned with cow-dung, after having given 
Mm water to wash his feet with. She then pounded the 
Sails, dried them a little in the sun, turned them over and 
over again on a firm and level ground, and after striking 
( rubbing ) them gently with the back of a stalk, separated the 
husk from them without breaking the grain* She then said to 
her nurse — Mother^ goldsmiths stand in need of this bran of 
the rice to clean their jewellery with ; sell it to them and 
purchase with the price ( lit. K4kinis obtained ) fuel, neither 
too dry nor too moist, a cooking utensil of a fixed measure, 
and two platters. When that was done by her, she 
brayed the grain in a mortar of Arjuna wood having an upright 
hole, not very deep and spacious, stirring it up again and again 
with her fingers, and striking it with a heavy pestle of Khadira 
with its end covered with iron plate and even-shaped, and 
with the slenderness of its middle part noticeable, in 
a manner in which her arms were fatigued by the artistically 
graceful motions of the pestle, up and down. >Sho removed the 
grains of dust and the awn from the rice by winnowing it with a 
winnowing basket, and having repeatedly washed it with 
water, poured it in five times its quantity of boiling water, 
worshipping the hearth as she did so. When the grains of the 
rice became loose, and floated about when they had swollen up 
properly passed the state of a bud), she lessened the heat of 
the fire, and passed the scum. She then stirred the rice with a 
ladle, turned it a little, and when all the grains were equally boiled, 
placed the boiler with^the mouth downwards* She then extinguish- 
ed the fire-brands, wMch were not entirely consumed, with cold 
water, and turning them into black coal sent it (by the old woman) 
to those who wanted it, telling her to buy, with the ikaH7bis obtained 
by its sale, vegetables, ghee, curds, oil, myrobalans, and tama- 
rind, as far as obtainable. The old woman did so, and the dam- 
sel prepared two or three condiments, and cooled the scum of 
rice-water lying in an earthen vessel placed on moist sand by very 
gently fanning it with a palm fan, added salt to it, and fumigated 
it with perfumes evaporated on the charcoals ; and having reduced 
the myrobalans to fine powder she made them lotus-fragrant, 
and asked him ( Saktikumara), through her nurse, to bathe. She 
( the nurse ), who had purified herself by batMng, gave to him 
oil and myrobalans (to rub Ms body with) ; which done, he bathed. 
When he had performed Ms ablutions, he sat on a wooden seat 
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placed on the paved floor well swept after being sprinkled ovejfc* 
(with cow-dung- water), touching (i,e, passing Ms hand accross) two 
wet platters that were placed on a tMrd part cut from the vertex 
of the leaf of a plaintain tree that was grown in the court-yard. 
She brought Mm first the rice-gruel she had prepared, wMch he 
drank, and being rid of the fatigue of his Journey, he sat re- 
freshed, all his limbs having freely per3i3lred. Then she gave 
him two spoonfuls of the Sali rice, and also brought him ghee, 
sauce and condiments } the rest of the rice she served him with 
curds spiced with pepper, cinnamon and ginger, and with fragrant 
and cool butter-milk and sour gruel. His hunger was quite 
satisfied wMle part of the food remained, when ha asked for 
water to drink. Thereupon she poured out to Mm in a stream 
the water wMch was contained in a new Hhringara ( a kind of 
Jug ), and which was fumigated with the incense of black aloe- 
wood, and charged with the smell of fresh Patala flowers 
mingled with the perfume of full-blown lotuses. He, too, having 
raised the drinking dish to his mouth, drank the water to Ms fill, 
while Ms eye-brows looked tawny being fringed with cool, snow- 
like drops of water 5 his ears were regaled with the sound of the 
stream of water, his cheeks looked rough with the horripilation 
due to the pleasure of touch, his nostrils were filled with thick and 
diffusing fragrance, and his tongue became quite gratified with the 
excess of sweetness Asked to stop pouring water by the simple 
sign of a nod, the damsel gave him water for achamana from 
another vase. The old woman then removed the dining-leaf and 
the fragments ( of his food ), and cleaned the paved ground with 
fresh cow-dung, whereafter he spread Ms own garment upon it 
and went to sleep. Being greatly pleased, he married that 
damsel according, to the proper rites, and took her homo, Afte^ 
he had taken her there, with (seeming) indifference towards her ho 
attached Mmself to a- courtesan 5 her also she nevertheless treated 
{or, served) like a dear friend. She assiduously worshipped her 
husband as a god, and managed Ms household affairs without 
any flaw. Herself a treasure of politeness, she won the love of 
all her attendants. Subdued by her virtues, her spouse, with his 
life and body entirely depending on her, left all his domestic 
oonceifns to her, and enjoyed the three objects of human existence. 
Hence I say, that the virtues of his wife are for the happiness 
and welfare of a householder. 

Being then asked by him (to go on), he (thus) narrated the 
story of Nimbavati : — In the country of Saurdshtr'a there is 
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a city called Valabhi 5 in it there dwelt Grihagupta, the 
chief of sea- traders, who possessed immense wealth like 

iCubera. Ha had a daughter named Ratnavati. The son of 
a merchant-leader, Balabhadra by* name, came from Madhumati 
and married her. Being thoughtlessly obstructed in private 
( lit, in his enjoyment of the pleasure of union ), by his new 
bride^ he at onee conceived a violent hatred for ( i, e dislike to ) 
her; (so much so that ) he did net desire to see her again* 
Turning a deaf ear to all the importunities of his friends, he 
even avoided going to her house. <Just from that time her 
relatives as well as others insulted that unfortunate woman 
by the nickname of Nimbavati ( lit. possessed of the bitternes of 
the nimha tree). After some time had elapsed, she, feeling repent- 
ance, and reflecting on her future course of life (or, fate), saw some 
old female recluse, who was like a mother to her, coming to 
her with flowers taken from an idol Before her she pitiously 
shed profuse tears in private. Asked by her, with her face 
covered with tears and after having consoled her in many 
ways, the cause of her weeping, she ( Ratnavati ), though 
blushing to tell it^ somehow addressed her thus, considering 
the weightiness of the object on hand : — Mother, what can I 
say ? The state of being hated by one^s husband is, as is well 
known, simply a living death in the case of women (in 
general ), and more particularly of women of high birth 
I myself have become a fitting instance of this (such a state 
of things) ; all my kith and kin, headed by my own mother, 
regard me with a look of contempt Make me, therefore, one 
who will be well seen (by all ; , by being taken into his 

favour by my husband) 5 and if it is not possible, here shall I 
relinquish this hateful life And this my secret should not be 
revealed until I die With these words she fell at her feet. 
The old woman raised her up and with tears in her, eyes said— 
Dear girl, do not go in for such a rash act ; here am I 
ready to do your bidding. I shall be entirely at your service^ 
as long as I can serve you in any way. If at all you are 
disgusted with this worldly life, practise penance under my 
guidance to ensure bliss in the next world. This is surely 
the result of evil deeds done in a previous hfe, since though 
endowed with such grace of form, such purity of character 
and such nobility of birth, you have unaccountably become 
tho object of aversion to your husband. ITour intellect 
more acute than mine ; if, therefore, you can see a remedy to 
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set riglit the prejudice of your husband^ point it out to me* 
Thereupon she (Ratnavati) mused for a moment wxth her face 
hung down, and replied — ^^Revercd lady, the husband alone is 
the idol of women^ more especially of those of high birth 
(», e. respectable station). Hence, something must be done which 
will be the means of enabling me to serve him We have a 
neighbour, a merchant, who by means of his high birth and 
wealth, as well as being in the confidence of the king, stands 
pre-eminently above all citizens His daughter, Kanaka vati, 
is very like me in person and form 5 and she is also my very 
affectionate friend I will play at ball with her on th€> 
terrace of her lofty mansion, donbly decorated as she. Ho 
you somehow contrive to bring my husband to her place, 
communicating to him in moving terms her mother^s desire to 
that effect. As you approach, I will let down the ball in 
your direction, as if blundering in the sport. Then, picking 
it up and placing it in his hand, say to him, — This is Kanaka- 
vati, the daughter of Nidhipatidatta, the prince of merchants, 
and a great friend of your wife. She reproaches you very 
much on account of Katnavati, calling you reckless and cruel. 
You should therefore restore to her this ball, the property of an 
enemy/^ Thus addressed, he would certainly look iip^ and 
tliink me to be that same friend of me ( Kanaka vati ) • and 
when I would beg for it with folded hands, he would, at youjc 
request again, return it to me, affected with a longing for me 
Taking advantage of this circumstance ( lit. loop-hole ), you 
should approach him, and having kindled the fire of his passions 
you should so contrive it that he would give me an appoint*- 
ment and take me off to another country. Thrilled with joy 
(at my ingenuous suggestion), she did exactly as she was told. 
Thereupon Balabhadra, entirely beguiled by that old ascetic 
that she was none other than Kanakavati, took her off who had 
her jewels and choice ornaments with her in the pitchy darkness 
of the night, and started away. That old ascetic, however, spread 
this report— Balabhadra told me the previous day that he, 
silly that he was, had shown uncalled-for indifference towards 
Bataavati, insulted his parents-in-law, and disregarded the 
advice of his friends, and that he was, therefore, ashamed to live 
with her in the same place. Surely he must have taken her away 
with him 5 this will soon be clear. On hearing this, Balabha- 
dra^s relatives became slack in their efforts to search after him. 
Now to turn to I^atnavati * she, on way, bought a female slave 
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who carried all their baggage^ and soon they arrived at a small 
town ( or, a town called Khetaka ). Here Balabhadra, who was 
an expert in business, made a largo fortune out of a small capital^ 
and in time became the chief of the citizens there and had a large 
number of servants on account of his wealth. He once beat his 
first female servant very severely after reproaching her, saying — 
^•Xou do not attend to your duty^ steal whatever you see^, and speak 
disagreable words. The maid^ in her rage, disclosed a part 
of his history, which was communicated to her while she was in 
favour. When the mayor, who was covetous (t. e, saw his gain 
in this ), heard this, he reviled Balabhadra before the seniors of 
the town^ saying — -^^This wicked Balabhadra is living amongst 
us, having carried away by stealth Kanakavati, the daughter 
of Nidhipatidatta. Xon should not, therefore, come in the 
way of the confiscation of his whole property/^ Balabhadra 
was frightened, when Ratnavatl said to him— Do not bo 
afraid ; say ( to the seniors ) — This is not Kanakavati, the 
daughter of Nidhipatidatta, but the daughter of Grihagupta of 
the same Valabhi, Batnavati by name, who, being given to me 
by her parents, was married by me with all the due rites 5 if you 
do not believe me, send over a messenger to her relativ:es. ' ’ 
Balabhadra said as he was desired, and continued to stay on 
there under the security of the association of traders, until 
Grihagupta, having learnt everything from the letter 
sent from the town, cam© over to the town, and being over- 
joyed, took back his daughter along with his son-in-law (to 
his place). When this was seen happening that way, Ratnavati 
became greatly endeared to Balabhadra, who had all the while 
taken her for Kanakavati. Hence I say that K&ma is ^resohtte- 
ness of purpose\ 

Then he asked me to relate the story of Nitambavati, 
I then continued — ^Tn Surasena is a city called Mathura. 
There dwelt a youth born in a high family, who was ex- 
ceedingly fond of the fine arts and* greatly addicted to 
courtesans ; and who, having fought many a fight merely by 
the force of Ms arms for the sake of Ms friends, was given 
the significant name of Kalahaha'fbiaka by the harsher section 
of the populace. Once he saw, in the hands* of a painter who 
was a chance visitor, a picture-cloth, A certain youthful 
damsel painted thereon mad© the mind of Halahakantaka over- 
powered by love by her mere sight. He then said to 
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painter— Dear friend^ this appears to me to be inconsistent 
herein ; for here is a form dildicult to be obtained by a woman 
of family, and yet there is a modesty which bespeaks high 
birth 5 while the complexion of her face is palish white, her 
foody is graceful, not being very much enjoyed, and her 
eyes bear the expression of full growth She cannot be 
one whose husband is absent from her on a journey ; for there 
is no mark of separation, such as the tying of the hair in a 
single braid, seen here. And here is this mark ( of recognition j 
visible on her right side. Hence she appears to be the 
wife, who is in distress for want of enjoyment commensurate 
with her youth, of some old merchant not having much 
virility, and painted by you through great skill just as she 
was seen by you (i,e. very faithfully) The painter commended 
him for his discernment, and said — This ( «. e. what you have 
said) is true 5 she is the wife of a merchant of Ujjayini in 
Avanti, named Anantakirti, who bears the significant name 
of ISTitambavati. She was thus painted by me, being struck 
with her beauty.^^ Extremely agitated, he (the youth) just then 
set out for Ujjayini to obtain a sight of her. Assuming the 
guise of a fortune-teller, he got access to her house under 
pretence of soliciting alms, and saw her. His passion being 
intensified at her sight, he ( with a view to effect Ms project ) 
went and solicited of the chief citizens the care of the 
cemetery and obtained it. "With pieces of cloth used for covering 
the dead bodies and such other things obtained there, he 
attached to his interest a female Jaina devotee named 
Arhantik^. Through her medium he made overtures to 
Nitajnbavati in secret, but she rebuked the woman and sent 
her way. Learning from the lips of the female Jaina devotee 
that it was very difficult to make that woman of family £M1 
off from her dtaracter, ho secretly instructed his messenger 
(^fchus) — once more to the merchant's wife and say to her 
in private— How can it bo expected that a person like mo^ 
who by praptising penance seeks final beatitude on seeing the 
evils of this worldly life, would ever endeavour to induce noble 
women to abandon their virtue of chastity Y I simply tried 
you by doing that in order to find out whether you, too 
possessed as you are of very large fortune, superhuman beauty 
and fresh youth, are affected wi‘h that fickleness (infirmity) 
of character so very common among other (i. e. ordinary) women. 
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I am pleased with the purity (lit. the unaffected state) of your 
character. Now I only wish to see you with a child 9 your 
husband, however, has been possessed by a malicious star and 
enfeebled by jaundice, and has thus become incapable of 
enjoyment^ and, unless the obstacle in his case is removed, it is not 
possible to have a child from him. Be pleased, therefore, to enter 
all alone the grove of trees and secretly to place your foot in 
the hand of a magician brought by me to tho spot, and, your 
foot being charmed with a spell by Mm, you should 

strike your husband with it on the chest under the pretenco 
of being lovingly angry. That being done, he will be 
richly endowed with the best virility that will enable him 
to obtain a noble son j and he will be devoted to 

you as to a goddess. You need nofe at all be afraid in this 
matter.^^^ She will undoubtedly (Itt, clearly) acceed to that 
proposal. You should at night take me to tho grove and 
bring her also there. I shall consider myself as favoured 
by you even by^ tMs much ( service done to me ) She 
did all that according to his instructions. He, too, being 
exceedingly pleased, went to the grove that same^ mght, 
and wMle pretending to touch gently the foot of Nitambavati , 
who was with great difficulty brought there by the Sramanik4, 
snarched off one of her gold anklets, scratched a little at tho 
root of her thigh with a knife, and ran off. Being greatly 
frightened, she reproached herself for her imprudence, and 
appearing as if ready to kill the Jaina devotee, she washed 
the wound in the tank attached to her residence, put a bandage 
on it, and pretending to be ill, took off the other anklet and 
passed three or four days all alone, confined to bed. That 
cunning fellow approached Anantakirti with tho anklet, in 
order to sell it off. Anantakirti, on seeing it, knew for cortain 
that it was Ms wife^s, and as he kept silence, asked him 
pressingly to relate to him how he came by it. He remained 
tirm, saying that ho would tell it in tho xjresonce of tho 
merchants^ association Anantakirti on Ms part sent a 
message to Ms wife to send over her pair of anklets. Ashamed 
and terrified, she sent Mm tho other anklet with a word that she 
happened to drop down one of her anklets as its tie was 
loosened, wMle she had entered tho grove for rest tho last 
night, and that it was not found till then though searched for, 
the one sent being tho other one. With this information 
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luck.^^ So saying, I s lightly touched her and lay there as if 
asleep^ in a manner in which love and fear were mingled. She, 
too, with her left side experiencing a peculiarly pleasing and 
thrilling sensation causing the hair to stand on end, in her 
pleasing dullness began gently to yawn, and slightly opened 
her pair of eyes, with the tips of their eyelids trembling, 
their pupils languid through dullness, and their highly beauliful 
corners reddened on account of broken sleep. Made to 
pass by Cupid, of wonderful power, through strange condi- 
tions intermixed with the feelings of alarm, wonder, joy, 
passion, fear and graceful and sportive gestures, and influenced 
by modesty, she with difficulty restrained her speech about 
to break out into a call to her attendants, her heart which 
was swayed by vehement love, and her limbs, too, full of 
perspiration due to alarm 5 and surveying carefully my limbs 
with eager eyes charmingly contracted at the corners (or, in 
the third part) and very slowly directed, she, although far 
removing the upper part of her body, lay startled, in the 
same bed. I, too, though my mind was upset by passion, 
was somehow mysteriously overpowered by sleep, and again 
awoke, disturbed by some disagreeable touch, and found myself 
again in the same forest under the same tree and on the same 
leafy bed. Night, too, drew to a close ; and I thought in my 
mind — this a dream, or some illusion, or some conjuration, 
divine or demoniacal ? Come what may ; I will not leave 
my earthy bed without knowing what this really is. I will 
lie down here as long as life exists, before the Goddess of this 
spot, without food, till death (to gain my object).^’ 

Upon this ( i. e, when I had formed this determination ), a 
certain woman appeared (before me). Her frame was languid like 
a garland of lotuses scorched by the rays of the sun ; her lower 
and upper garments were worn out 5 by her lip that was dry and 
pale^red owing to the want of red lac, and the lustre of which 
was destroyed by the heat of her breathings, she seemed to emit 
tho Are of separation dusky with its tawny fumes ; both her eyes 
were extremely red as if blood only was left in them on account 
of their having shed ceaseless streams of tears ; with her beauti* 
ful tresses reduced to a single braid of hair, that had the grace of 
a noose holding her fast to the virtuous conduct of her family^ 
she, wearing a blue garment and a bodice, looked like the moving 
banner of chaste ladies ; and though she was greatly emaciatod^^ 

I>- T- 9 
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her bright (lit. spreading) complexion had not much faded, owing 
to her superhuman power. She raised me up with her creeper- 
like arms trembling in the height of joy as I bowed before her, 
embraced me like a son, smelt me on my head, and with her 
a:ffection for me appearing to ooze out in the form of milk from 
her breasts and her throat choked with cold tears, she said-— My 
dear child, if Vasumati, the queen of the king of theMagadhas, 
( at all ) informed you that the daughter of Manibhadra having 
entrusted the infant Arthapala to her care disappeared after 
having communicated to her the tale as disclosed by Knbera 
regarding her lord, sons and friends, behold in me that person, your 
mother! My mind being clouded by causeless anger against 
your father, Kamapala, the son of Dharmapala and the younger 
brother of Sumitra, I quitted him ; and while I was ajBdicted by 
remorse I was cursed in a dream by some one coming to me in 

the form of a Rakshasa, saying — I take up my abode in you, O 
Violent woman, for a year, that you may experience the pangs of 
separation* I awoke, possessed by the evil spirit just as he 
spoke this. That year, as long as a thousand years, has expired. 
Xtast night just as I started, purposing to attend, in the 
city of Sravasti, the assembly gathered at the festival of lord 
Tryambaka, after seeing my kinsmen thronged there from 
difEerent places to repair to the side of my lord, now that I was 
free from the curse, you came here and saying — I solicit the 
protection of the dryad of the place, slept here. As my mind 
was entirely overpowered by the pain caused by the curse, I did 
not properly recognize you ; but then, thinking that it was 
not proper to abandon you who had sought my protection 
in the great forest beset with many terrors, I transported 
you, too, while just in sleep, with me. As we neared the 
temple I thought it improper to attend the meeting with 
you ; and, as I found by chance the princess Navamaliki, tho 
daughter of Dharmavardhana, the King of Sravasti, bearing 
a name true to its syllables, lying fast asleep on a splendid 
couch on the lofty terrace of hor mansion, so pleasant in 
summer, I said to myself— Thank God 1 The princess is 
asleep 5 her servants also are buried in sleep. Lot this young 
Br^hmapa sleep here fora time, till I return after gratifying 
myself with the sight of tho festival. Having thus reflected 
1 placed you there and directed my steps to the place of the 
festival. Having witnessed the glorious festival and enjoyed 
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the pleasure of the sight of my kinsmen^ I bowed to the lord 
of the three worlds aud was bent in reverence, with my mind 
rapt in devotion^ dreading all the while lest she should 
divine my crime, before Ambika, when that goddess, the 
daughter of HirnUlayaj said to me with a smile^i^ — O dear girl, 
give up your fear ; go to your husband^s presence ; your 
curse is over.’^ Thus favoured, I at once regained my super- 
human power 5 and, returning^ at your very sight I knew you 
properly/^ ^^How now,^^ T said, he is my son (so to speak) Pramati, 
the dear friend of my dear son Arthap^la ! I, wicked that I was, 
acted indifferently towards him through ignorance I Moreover, 
Ms mind it attached to the princess and she also loves this young 
man 5 but the two, who are feigning sleep, do not open their 
hearts (feelings) to each other owing to fear and modesty 5 and 
I have to go. The damsel, though overpowered by love, has 
not spoken about it to her friends or attendants in order to keep 
her secret Let me take away the young man 5 he will 
accomplish Ms purpose by suitable means when he will come 
to know of it.^^ Thinking thus, I brought you again to this 
leafy bed in a sleepy condition induced by my superhuman 
power. TMs is how all this happened. Here I go to the 
feet of your father With these words she again and 
again embraced me who had folded my hands, smelt me on 
my head, kissed me on my cheeks, and departed, deeply moved 
with affection for me. 

I, entirely subdued by love, directed my steps to 
Sravasti j on the road in a great market-place tie merchants 
were in a very great uproar over a cock-fight. 1 approached 
the place and smiled a little. An old wily Br 4 hmana seated 
near me gently asked me the reason of my smile. I said 
to i-im — ^^How comes this, that a cock of the Western 
country and of the BaMk 4 breed is thus thoughtlessly 
matched by the people against one belonging to the eastern 
country and of the cocoanut tribe, its superior in strength 
and sizeP^ He, too^ an adept in the matter, said — ^^What is 
the use of enlightening these ignorant folks on this subject ? So 
better be silent/^ And having offered me betel with camphor 
from Ms betel-case, he remained for a short while telling me 
diverse tales. The two birds fought, furiously excited, as the 
shouts of encouragement wore uttered by their partisans after 
each stroke. The cock of the Western country was beaten ^ 
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and the clever Br^hmana, Mgly delighted at the victory of 
the cock belonging to his province, made friends with me, 
contrary to our ages, and made me take my bath and meals 
at his place that day. The next day, as I set out for 
Sr^vasti, he followed me, and asking me not to foreget him 
if there was need, dismissed me like a friend and went 
back. 

I reached §r&vasti, and being fatigued by the journey lay 
asleep in a bower of creepers in an outer garden. Roused by 
the tinklings of anklets, I rose up and beheld a young 
woman coming to me with feet resounding with the jinglings 
of anklets. She came, and alternately looking^ intently at 
me and at the form of a male resembling me painted on 
a canvas in her hand, stood there for a moment full of 
wonder, surmises and joy. I, seeing my own likeness on the 
canvas, thought that the motions of her eyes could 

not have been accidental (i e. were based on some motive), and 
said to her — Oh, surely this charming site of the holy grove 
is common to all 1 Why do you su:ffer the trouble of stand- 
ing for a long time ? JPlease sit down. Thus addressed she 
smiled, and saying that it was a favour, sat down. Then 
we had some conversation regarding the a:ffairs of the country. 
While engaged in conversation she remarked — Ah I Xou 
are a guest coming from the country 5 and your limbs 
look as if wearied by the journey. If there be no objection, 
you should oblige me by resting at my house. I replied — 
Charming lady, this is no cause for dissatisfaction, but a 
favour; and I followed her home, where I was treated with 
such princely comforts as a bath, food and the like. “While 
sitting at ease, she asked me — Noble one, was there 
anything marvellous that you came across in your travels 
in the di:ffierent lands ? I thought to myself — Here is 
great scope for my hope. This is, indeed, the friend of the 
princess, who was well seen in the midst of the crowd of 
all her attendants. On this picture-board also there is the 
terrace overhung with a white canopy 5 also the spacious 
couch lying therein, yellowish-white like the multitude of 
autumnal clouds 5 and this likeness lying on it with eyes 
sealed in sleep, is also of me alone. Surely^ then, the princess 
must have been brought by Cupid to that stage, wherein, 
being tormented and rendered delirious by the unbearable 
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fever of love, she must have given an adequate reply, by 
skilfully drawing this form alone, to her friends when 
insistently asked by them the cause of her affliction. I am 
asked by her, being in suspicion on account of the agree- 
ment (resemblance) of forms ; I will, therefore, dispel her 
doubts, stating my experience. ’’ Thus res. Ived 1 asked for 
the picture-board, and she banded it over to mo. I took it 5 
and having painted the beloved of my heart, overpowered 
by the passion of love rising in her and lying in a feigned 
sleep just in the same place, I said — As i slept once in a 
large forest I saw a certain damsel of this form lying by 
the side of a youth like this ( picture ), May it be a dream ? 
She was extremely delighted, and begged me to explain the 
whole 5 and I did so. She then related to me the various 
sujfferings of her friend on my account. On hearing that 
I persuaded her, saying— If your friend’s mind is really 
disposed to favour me, let some days pass. I will arrange some 
plan, which will enable me to remain freely in the palace 
of the princess, and approach you 5 ’^ and then, going to the same 
village, I joined the company of the old Br^hmana. 

With a hasty (i,e, warm) receeption he asked me to take rest, 
gave me food and drink as before, and then asked me in pri- 
vate, — ^^Nobleone, whatis the reason of your coming back so soon?’^ 
I said to him in reply — It is but proper that I have been 
thus questioned by your honour. Listen: There is a town 
named ^ravasti. Its ruler is a kin" named Dharmavar- 
dhana, who is like another son of Dharma (Dharmaraja). 
He has a daughter, who is as if a repeller of even the Goddess 
of Beauty, and the very life of Cupid, Navamdlikdr by 
name, who by her tenderness resembles the Na^amalika 
creeper. I accidentally saw her, and she directed her glances 
like so many arrows of love at the vital parts of my body. 
And since there is no other physician than you, like Lhan- 
vantari, able to take out those darts, I have come to you. 
Be kind, therefore, and find out some remedy. Her© I shall 
put on female apparel and profess to be your daughter, I 
shall follow you, and you should go to Dharmavardhai a, 
when sitting in the judgement— hall, and say to him — This 
is my only daughter. Her mother died as soon as she was 
bom, and I myself, acting as father and mother to her, 
have brought her up. A certain Brahmana youth, bom in a 
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family fit for marriage-connexion with ns, has gone to 
Ujjayinl^ the capital of Avanti, to acquire wealth in the form 
of learning for securing her hand. She being betrothed to 
him, it is not proper to give her away to anyone else. 
She has now attained youth, and he is delaying. I shall, 
therefore, bring him and marry her to him, and after having 
placed the burden (of family) on him, I will turn a recluse. 
Since it is difficult to guard daughters that have passed the 
stage of girlhood, and more particularly those that have no 
mother, I have come to Your Majesty here, standing in the place 
of mother and father to the subjects and the protector of the 
distressed If Your Majesty, whose career is as noble and 
exalted as that of Manu, be pleased to favour me, a helpless 
Brdhmana coming to you of his own will (lit, as a guest), may 
this (my daughter) here be allowed to repose, in the 
shadow of your arms, with her character unblemished, until 
I should return with the bridegroom The king, thus 
addressed^ will surely approve of it and will make me stay with 
his daughter ( as a companion ). Then you should depart, and 
in the ensuing month of Phalguna at the time of the festival 
of holy pilgrimage — on the day of the Uttar dphalguni — of the 
inmates of the female apartment, await me, with a pair of 
white garments in your hand^ in the temple of K4rttikeya., 
which you will find in the midst of a clump of cane plants 
after going over a distance covered by the bellowing of a bull 
to the east of the bathing-place. I shall, indeed, on my part 
divert myself freely during that interval with the princess, 
and again sporting in the waters of the G-anges during the 
festival, will dive, while the multitude of the damsels will 
be engaged deeply in sport, and swim over up to you 5 and 
wearing the garments brought by you, I shall come with 
you as your intended son-in-law. The princess, on her part, will 
search for me here and there, and not finding me will 
remain in the palace, weeping, saying that she wotild not take 
food without me. In the midst of a scene of uproar conse* 
quent on this, the attendants crying out, her female friends 
lamenting my loss, and the citizens expressing their sorrow, 
and the king and his ministers at a loss to know what to do, 
you should take me to the royal assembly, and placing me 
before the king, should say— Sire, here is my son-in-law, who 
is fit to serve your royal arms. He has studied the four 
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Vedas, has mastered the six Angas, has a thorough knowledge 
of logic, and is an expert in the manipulation of the sixty-four 
arts 5 he is a specialist in the art of managing elephants, 
chariots and horses , he is a matchless expert in archery 
and mace-fight ; he knows the Purdnas and Itihisas and 
is a composer of poems, dramas and tales. He knows both the 
Mimdmsas, is an impartial appreciator of merits, a reliable 
friend^ has a sweet address, is munificent, learned, and free from 
pride. I see not even the slightest fault in him 5 nor do T see an 
virtue which he does not possess. Such a relative is, in fact, 
inaccessible to me, merely a Hr^hmana in name. Having 
given over my daughter to him, I shall take to the last 
stage of life fit for old age, if it so pleases Your Majesty/’ 
Having heard this, the king, his face overcast by paleness, 
and entirely perplexed, will try, in the company of the ministers, to 
console you by dwelling upon the transitoriness of worldly things. 
Xou should turn a deaf ear to all that they will say, and after 
lamenting long with sobs till your throat is be parched, collect 
fagots, and kindling a fire before the palace-gate prepare 
for ascending the funeral pile. He will just then fall at your 
feet, and having gratified you with an unstinted gift of wealth, 
will give his daughter to me, and being fully satisfied with my 
abilities will place the whole administration into my hands. 
This plan is to be adopted, if you approve of it. ’’ That clever 
P^fich414sarm4, too, the prince of cunning accomplices, who had 
more than once practised all kinds of deceit, skilfully achieved 
everything according to my instructions, and yet more 5 and all 
my desires were fulfilled in a short time. I enjoyed the company 
of Navam41ik4, as a bee does a juicy flower. At this time, 
thinking that I should be serving the double purpose of giving 
assistance to Simhavarm^ and of reaching the place of meeting 
of my friends, I advanced with the whole mass of the army to 
Ohampa, and now enjoy through good luck the pleasure * of the 
sight of Xour Majesty/' 

Having heard this account of Pramati, R4jav4hana, with 
the lotus of his face beaming with a smile, said — Exploits 
full of graceful sports, and actions tempered down by gentleness 
—this, indeed, will appeal to the taste of the learned. ITou may 
now enter (the course of narration) '' Saying so, the prince fixed 
his eyes on Mitragupta. 



UOHCEtavASA Vl 

Mitragupta, on Hs part, said — Lord, whilst wandering 
with the same object as my companions, I came to a city xn 
Suhma, called Damallpta, where ia the suburban grove I observed 
a crowd collected in observance of some festival. There I also saw, 
in a bower of Atimukta creepers, a young man full of 
longing {oTy anxious thoughts) diverting himself by playing on a 
lute. I asked him—^^^Good man, what festival is this, what is the 
occasion for it, and why are you sitting here in a solitary place 
like one afiected by longing, with nothing but your lute with you, 
disregarding the festival?^* He replied— "^^Gen tie sir, Tuflga- 
dhanva, the king of Suhma, who had no progeny, solicited, it is 
said, by prayers, from Vindhyavasini (the goddess JDurga), living 
in this very temple having forgotton her passion for a residence 
on Vindhya, two children. The goddess said to him in a 
dream as he slept before her without food — ^^You will get one 
son and one daughter 5 the former will be dependent on the 
husband of the latter. Let the girl, from the age of seven until 
her marriage, worship me every mouth on the Krittikd day by 
playing at ball in public, that she naught obtain a suitable husband ; 
also, let her be given over to whomsoever she chooses, and let the 
festival bo called Kandukotsava. Then, after a short time, 
Medini, the beloved queen of the king, gave birth to a son ; and 
after him, a daughter, too, was bom. That princess, named Kau- 
dakavati, will come out to*day to propitiate the goddess Soma- 
pid 4 with her play at ball. Her foster-sister and friend, 
Chandraseu^, was my beloved. But she has been wooed 
against her will (or, forcibly detained) in these days by the prince 
Bhimadhanva. Being therefore uneasy and afflicted in mind 
owing to the pain caused by the points of Oupid's arrows, I 
resort to this solitude, comforting myself to some extent by 
means of the sweet tunes of this Vina. 

Just at that moment the tinkling of anklets was suddenly 
heard, and there entered a female. Just as the youth beheld her, 
he rose up with his eyes expanded in joy, embraced her, and 
lightly clasped by her (in return), he sat down just there* He 
then addressed me thus — Here is she whom I regard as 
my life, and whose separation burns me like fire In carrying 
away this very life of me, the prince has, like Death, deprived 
me of the warmth of life 5 nor can I do him any harm, as 
he is the king’s son. So, having made her take a full view 
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of me, I will give up this helpless life (or, which cannot offer 
any resistance to the violence of the prince).^' Here she, with 
her face suffused with tears, said— Lord, do not take this rash 
step, for my sake ; for, if I were to live after you are dead, — 
you who, born of Arthaddsa, the best of merchants, having 
been agreeably named Hosaddsa bv your elders, are now 
described by your enemies as ‘V’edaddsa (the slave of a harlot, 
owing to your excessive attachment to me), — I may be simply 
confirming the scandal that the courtesan class as a whole is 
very wicked. So please take me off this very day to the 
country you like.*' He then inquired of me which of the 
various countries that I had seen was prosperous, rich in 
corn, and mostly peopled by good men. With a smile I 
replied, — ‘‘ Gentle sir, this earth (lit. that has the ocean for its 
waist-garment) is very extensive, and there is no end of (or, 
limit to) pleasant regions (to be found) in different places. 
However, if I can devise no remedy that might enable you to 
live here in happiness, then I shall myself show you the way.” 
.Tust then, the tinklings of jewelled anklets were distinctly 
heard, and the damsel, being *in a hurry, said to us — “ Here has 
approached the princess Kanduk&vati in order to propitiate 
the goddess Vindhyavasini (Hurgi) with her ball-sport In 
this Kanduka-festival she can be freely seen by all. Come 
along to behold her ; let your sight have its fruit ; I 
must go and be by her side \ ” and then she departed. 
We two followed her ; and I "'beheld first the red-lipped 
(damsel) seated on a jewelled seat. The moment I saw her 
she stood in (i.e. captivated) my heart, and neither any one else 
nor I could see her in the interval (of her leaving her seat 
and entering my heart). Overcome with wonder, I thought — 
« What, is she Lakshmi herself ? No, no ; for Lakshmi has a lotus 
placed in her hand, while the very hand of this damsel is a lotus 5 
besides, Lakshmi was enjoyed by the Primeval Purusha (Vishnu) 
as well as by former kings, while the youth of this (maiden) is 
fresh "T.fl untainted.*' While I was thinking thus, that princess 
of perfect limbs, touched the earth with the tips of her tender 
hand turned downwards, gracefully bowed before the goddess 
while her dark and curly hair waved, and then took the ball 
spotted deep-red all about, like Cupid with eyes glowing with 
intense passion. She let it fall to the ground in gentle grace, 
q■n/^ it slowly rose up beat it down with her tender hand 
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having the thumb drawn in a little and the delicate fingers 
stretched out^ and after having tossed it up with the back part 
of her hand^ caught it aloft as it was falling^ 

marked by her unsteady glances, like a bunch of flowers full 
of swarms of beeSj and again let it fall down. Striking it 
with greater or less force as it slackened in its speed or 
otherwise, she showed her aptitude for the motion of the ball ; 
and when it stopped^ she tossed it up with blows struck with- 
out mercy and made it come to a standstill as well * 
(occasionally) she kept it fluttering in space like a bird, 
hitting it alternately with her right or left hand as it 
approached her obliquely or in a straight line ; when it rose to 
a great height, she struck it in its rapid descent and took the 
musical leap (i, e, sprang forward ten steps to catch it); having 
sent the ball in all directions, she brought it back to its 
original point. Thus, sporting in a manner attractive on 
account of the various feats of dexterity, she won every now 
and then the loud and manifold applause of persons gathered 
in the pavilion, having their minds attracted by the play. 
As I stood facing her, with my cheeks thrilling, and eyos 
expanded through joy, leaning on the shoulder of KoSadasa, 
in whom my confidence grew the very moment, she cast 
a side-glance at me under the influence of love that afiected 
her for the first time then, with her eyebrows gracefully 
contracted in consequence of her eyes following the motion 
of the ball, and repelled the bees that were hovering about to 
inhale ( t . e. enjoy ) the sweet fragance of the lotus of her 
face with multitudes of rays ofehooting from her lips and 
waved about by the force of her breathings as if with tender 
sprouts. As she moved about in circles on account of the ball 
being whirled round with extreme speed, she seemed to enter, as 
if abashed at the sight of me, a flowery cage ; when giving 
five strokes to the ball (rapidly) so as to make it appear like 
five specks, she appeared to repel as it were, through fear, all the 
five arrows of Cupid all falling upon her at one and the same 
time, and in the course of her forked movements, strongly 
indicating the graces of love, she seemed to imitate the flashes 
of lightning that displays the play of its redness in the clouds. 
Thus the princess pursued the sport in various ways, now sitting, 
now rising, now contracting her form, now out-stretching it, 
now standing still, now darting forward, in a manner in which 
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tlie jewels in her ornaments jingled in consonance with the 
movements of her feet 5 her himba~likB lower lip was invested 
with (lit. bathed in) the lustre of a smile under some pretext 
or another 5 her luxuriant tresses that hung loosely about her 
shoulders were set right again, and her jewelled waist-band jingled 
(as its bells struck " against each other); in a manner bright (or 
beautiful) with the fluttering silken garment that hung on her 
broad posteriors that rose up in a beautiful elevation j in which 
the ball was gracefully struck by her tender arms now drawn in^ 
now stretched out; and now tossed about ; her long arms were 
converged ; and her waving ringlets touched her shoulder-blade 
as it was turned round ; in which the displaced gold sockets of 
her ear-ornaments were put back with a quickness that did not 
interrupt her ball-sport that was going on ; in which the ball was 
whirled in circles round and within the space of the hands and 
feet lifted up * wherein the slender middle part of her body was 
seen and again lost to view owing to her bending down and 
rising up in quick succession, and her pearl-necklace was tossed 
about as she frisked up and down ; in which the gentle breeze 
from the sprout used as ear-ornament was authorized (as it were) 
to dry up the leafy ornamental decorations on her cheeks soiled 
(by being wetted) by the rising drops of perspiration 5 and m 
which one of her tender hands was busy in holding up the 
garment that (now and then) slipped ofl from her protuberant 
breasts. Having struck the ball through the space between 
heaven and earthy she, though playing with on© ball, displayed 
various attractive pastimes as it were with balls more than 
one. Then, having sported with her companions, OhandrasenS; 
and others, and having bowed to the Goddess at the close of her play, 
she repaired to her residence, followed by my mind full of love, 
and her attendants full of aflEection for her, darting at me as 
ah© passed a sidelong glance as though it were the blue lotus-* 
shaft of the flower-arrowed God, and appearing to see, as she 
often reverted, under some pretext or other, the full orb of the 
moon of her face, if her heart that she had sent towards mo 
had returned or not* 

I, who was quite beside myself with love, was splendidly 
entertained by Klos'addsa after going home, with special care, 
with bath, food &c. In the evening Ohandrasend approached 
us in private, and having saluted me, sat down, touching closely 
her lover^s shoulder with her own in a manner charming on 
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{^count of love. Kosadasa said in joy— May I thus be, 
O long-eyed one, the object of your favour for the whole of my 
life?’^ I smiled and said, — Friend, do you suppose that this is 
merely to be hoped for (and not to be realized) ? There is a kind 
of unguent , the prince, when approached by her having her eyes 
besmeared with that, will see her like a female monkey 5 and he 
will in consequence renounce his love and leave her.^^ She replied 
with a smile — Your humble servant is greatly favoured by 
your honour, if in this life she will be converted into an ape, her 
human form being removed ! But let alone this remedy for the 
present 5 for we can gain our object even in another way. 
To-day the princess, having seen you at tiic ball-festival, is 
being greatly tormented by the foe of Sambara (i,e, Cupid) as if 
in a rage, as she has bee^i yearning for you who laugh at 
the form of Cupid. This fact will be communicated by me, 
who have known her feelings, to my mother, by her to her 
mother, and by the queen to the king. The king, on knowing 
the fact, will make you accept his daughter's hand, and the 
prince will then become your dependant 5 for such is the course 
of events ordained by the Goddess. When the kingdom passes 
into your possession, Bhimadhanvd will no longer be able to 
detain me in defiance of you. So he (Kosaddsa) should there- 
fore wait for three or four days.^^ Having said so, she embraced 
her lover and went away Night somehow passed away while 
Blosad^sa and I held discussion with many misgivings on what 
she had told. In the morning, after performing my morning 
devotions, I went to the very region of the groVe, charming to 
me on account of my having seen my beloved there. At 
the xety place the prince approached tUe ; he passed some time 
(with me), humbly minis teting to my pleasure by agreeable talks 5 
and then, taking me to his tent, treated me exactly like himself 
With such comforts as a bath, food, a bed to sleep on, and so forth. 
As I lay on my bed enjoying in a dream the pleasure of the embrace 
of my beloved, the prince got me chained in iron fetters with my 
stout and long arms pinioned by very sturdy men. When I 
woke up, the prince at once addressed me— O wicked man 
the speech of that hussy, Ohandrasen^, escaping through the 
hole of the lattice, was overheard by this hunch-back, appointed 
by me to watch her movements So, indeed, you are the object 
of love of that wretched ICanduk4vati, and it is said that I 
am to be your servant, and obeying your orders I am tb give 
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deaths a furious elephantj that delighted in killing, Myityuvijaya 
by name, let loose upon me by the order of K^imapala, the chief 
minister, who was looking from the terrace of the principal gate 
of the towUj rushed on amidst the clamour of the multitude 
that doubled the sound of the bells about his neck, curling his 
trunk (to seize me). I fearlessly encountered the animal, and 
as he was bending down to strike with the tusk, I violently 
struck him at the space between the tusks with my arms which 
were passed through the holes of a log of wood, when he 
retreated as if in fright. His driver, being exasperated, drove 
him once more to the encounter, with a profuse use of abuse> 
heels and goad. Being rebuked and struck by me with my 
fury doubled, he turned tail and fled. I then approached the 
driver and censured him violently, when he, full of rage, address-^ 
ing the elephant in the words — Woe to you, you are condemned, 
wretched elephant, struck the animal frequently in the outer 
corner of the eye with his sharp goad, and somehow pitched him 
against me, I said— Bet this vermin of an elephant move 
away, and let some other lordly elephant be brought in, so that 
I shall sport with him for a time and then meet my doom.'^ 
As soon as the elephant saw me, shouting through rage, he ran 
ofl, disregarding the peremptory order of his driver. The 
minister then called for me and said, This elephant, Mrityu- 
vijaya, that delights in killing, is but Heath himself 5 he, too, has 
been thus discomfited by you. Can you, therefore, desist from 
this unworthy profession, and make up your mind to follow some 
honourable course of life by accepting service under me 
I respectfully replied that I would do as I was desired 5 and 
he behaved towards me as a friend. 

Once, being requested by me,^in private, he, feeling confidence 
in me, narrated to me his own story as follows^ — In Kusumapuxa 
there was one, Hharmapdla by name, the minister of the King 
(B^ijahamsa) the subduer of his foes, who was well-known for 
his talent and adept in the Vedas. His son named Sumitra was 
equal to his father in all the qualities of mind. I am his youger" 
brother born of Ms step-mother. He (Sumitra) who liked virtue 
tried to check me who was given to sporting in the company 
of harlots. As my dissoluteness was incapable of being checked^ 
I left home, and while Wandering in the regions of the 
quarter I chanced to come to tMs V&ranasi, where I fell 
in love with K 4 ntimati', the daughter of Ohan^asifcpha, the King 

B. T. 8 
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of K&Si, as she way playing at ball with her companions in the 
pleasure-garden^ where she had come to worship God Siva^ and 
somehow got united with her. My secret enjoyment of sport 
in her apartments resulted in her pregnancy;, and she was 
delivered of a son. Her attendants^ apprehensive of the secret 
being divulged; cast him on the pleasure-hill; giving out to her 
that he was stiU-borU; whereafter a female mountaineer took 
him to the cemetery. As she returned along the king’s road at 
night; she was seized by the city-watch; and being threatened; 
through fear of the severity of the punishment; she disclosed 
nearly the whole of our secret. She pointed me out as I was 
sleeping at ease in the grotto in the pleasure-mountain, and by 
the king^s command I was bound fast at midnight with ropes 
that were available then and there; and was led to the cemetery 
where I was intended to be killed with the stroke of a sword by a 
Mdtaflga* But; owing to the force of good fortune; I had 
the cords that bound me cut off; and snatching the sword (raised 
to strike me) I dispatched the executioner and otherS; and made 
my escape. As I was wandering in the forest without shelter, 
I was waited upon by some damsel of celestial beauty, having 
her face su:ffused with tears, and with materials for worship in 
her hand. She bowed down before me with her head decked 
with her sprout-hke hands, while her curly hair waved about 
her face } and she sat with me under the cool shade of a large wild 
Vata tree. Being longingly asked by me who she was, whence 
she came and why she was thus conferring favour upon one 
like me (a helpless man), she replied in showered upon mo) 
a stream of honied words — Respectable Sir, I am Tdrdvali, 
the daughter of Manibhadra, the lord of the Xakshas. As 1 was 
once returning from the Malaya mountain, after paying my 
respects to the venerable Liopamudrd; tbe wife of Agasiya, t 
saw an infant weeping in the charnol-ground at Benares. T 
felt a great a^ffection for him, and taking him , up conveyed 
him to my parents. My father carried him into the royal 
court of Kubera, the lord of Alaka. He, the friend of §iva 
called me to him and asked me — Daughter, what is the 

disposition of your mind towards this child ? I replied, 

feel affection for him as though ho wore born of mo. Thn-, 
told; he said — '^^Tho poor girl speaks the truth/’ and rolatrd 
to us a long narrative in coinicxion nith it I ga,tli(‘rrd Uas 
much from it — That you Were Saunaka, S-udiaku and Kamup4la 
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(being) tbe same (in different lives); Bandhumati, Vinayavati, 
and Kl^ntlmati are not di^Eerent, so Vedimati, A'ryadasi, 
and Somadevi are but the same ; Hamsavali, Snrasend and 
Sulochan4 are but the same individuals. Nandini^ Kailgapataka 
and Indrasena are not different from one another, I am born 
at present as T^ra'vali, the same A'ryada'si, whom^ as 
a milkmaid^ you, in your birth as Saunaka, married in the 
presence of the sacred fire We in our previous births as 
A'ryad4sx and Sfidraka respectively, had a son who was 
afEectionately brought up by Vinayavati, and who was again 
born of her now in her birth as Kantimati. Fortunately 
I found him who was dropped many a time from the jaws of 
death, and at the command of Kubera delivered him over to 
Vasumati, the queen of Ra^jahamsa who is practising penance 
in a forest, that he may serve her son, Bdjava'hana, who is 
to be the Emperor in future ; and by the permission of ray 
elders, I have come to serve the feet of you, escaped from the 
mouth of Death by the interference of Destiny/^ 

Having heard her account, I again and again embraced her 
who had been my beloved in several lives, and shedding tears 
of joy I repeatedly consoled her and enjoyed pleasures, difficult to 
be obtained on earth, in a grand mansion created by her 
superhuman power. After having passed two or three days, 
I said to that beauteous lady— I wish to enjoy the pleasure of 
retaliation by doing injury in return to Chandasitnha, who 
had aimed at my life She smilingly replied— ^^Oome on> 
my dear lord, I shall take you to see Kantimati/^ Accord" 
ingly, I was transported at midnight to the palace of the King 
of Kasi. Then I took up the sword lying near his head, and 
woke him from his sleep and addressed him, as he was 
trembling— Behold your son-in-law, the espouser of your 
daughter without your consent J Now I have come to wipe away 
my fault by an act of service (or, by means of an equally desperate 
act) Extremely frightened, he bowed down to me and said — I 
myself, who did not know my duty, am the offender, since B 
like one possessed by some evil star, transgressing the 
bounds of propriety (or, justice), pronounced capital punish- 
ment on you who did me the favour of accepting my daughter's 
hand. So, why talk of Kintimat! ? My kingdom and my life ar^ 
henceforth at your service/^ The next day he called 
together his mixi^sters an^ had tl^e ceremony of our marriage 
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duly performed. Tar^vali communicated to Kdntimati tlie 
news about ber son, and the account of their former lives to 
Somadevx, Sulochan4 and Indrasend. Thus under the guise 
of the ministerial post I enjoy the dignity of a Xuvar^ja and 
sport in the company of amorous damsels. 

Kdmap41a, the one friend of all, continued to show the 
same favour to me, an ordinary being as I was ; and when hia 
father-in-law had gone to heaven owing to consumption (or, 
dropsy) he installed on the throne the youngest son of the 
late kingj Simhaghosha, a child five years of age, his elder 
brother Ohandaghosha having been already reduced to 
premature decay by consumption brought on by his 
debaucheries ; and the good man brought him up with due 
attention. The boy, now intoxicated with youth, has some 
evil counsellors, the inainuators of something wicked, who 
are his confidants. IBy them he was persuaded into this belief — 
^^Xour sister was obtained by this gallant by force alone ; 
then again he raised a sword to strike the King, when 
he was asleep, owing to which be, who immediately woke 
up, won him over (through fear) by giving him his daughter* 
He put to death Ohandaghosha, the elder brother of Your 
Majesty, by means of poison, and has as yet spared you 
as being young and therefore unable to do harm, to gain 
the confidence of his subjects. He, an ungrateful wretch^ 
will before long destroy Your Majesty also. So try to 
dispatch him to the capital of Yama.^^ The prince, though 
prejudiced, could do no harm to him (K^mapdla) through 
fear of the Xakshini. In these days, as the report goes, 
the chief queen Sulakshana, observing a change in the form 
of Kdntimati, politely asked her— Queen, I should not 
be imposed upon (by you) by telhng a lie. Tell me the 
truth. On what account is there such a marked change 

now-a-days on this lotus-Hke face of yours She replied 

^^Kriend, do you remember me ever to have told a lie ? My 
friend and fellow-wife Tdrdvali, who was ofEended for some 
reason or other, being addressed in private by my name by 
our lord, disregarded his entreaties, and being far advanced 
in jealousy, went away in spite of our supplications. Our 
lord is pining away on her account, and hence my mental 
amiction.^" SulakshanIL fuUy reported tHs to her husband 
when in private. He ( the King ) , being now free from all 
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foar^ liad. him seized to-day by men already engaged for 
the purpose and thrown into prison, as he was (all the while) 
exhibiting his bereavement by means of words not very 
much pleasing, being parched up as it were by his warm sighs, 
by his eyes disturbed on account of the flow of tears being 
restrained with firmness of mind, and by his limbs pale 
owing to the separation from his beloved, and was somehow 
getting the affairs of state managed in the palace (by the 
respective officers). The charges against him are to be 
publicly promulgated and his eyes are to be put out in such 
a manner that death will surely ensue. For this reason? 
I gave full vent to my tears in this solitary place, and am 
now preparing (lit girding up my loins) to give up my life 
before the good man (meets his doom).^^ 

Having heard from him the peril in which my father 
stood, I, shedding tears, said to him— Gentle sir, why 
should I hide it from you ? I am that son of him whom 
the Yakshini had entrusted to the care of "Vasumatl for 
serving the feet of His Highness, Prince B4jav4hana. I can effect 
the release of my father even in the teeth of (lit. by putting 
to death) thousands of warriors with uplifted weapons. 
Hut, if some one in the crowd were to let fall his weapon 
upon him (ne. kill him)* all my efforts would be as useless as 
offering an oblation into ashes/^ 1 had hardly finished, 
when a huge snake raised his head out of a hole in the 
rampart I secured him by the power of charms and 

herbs, and said to Purnabhadra — ^^Good man, now, indeed, 
our object is gained ! I, unseen in the crowd, shall cause 
my father to be bitten by this (snake) as if it had fallen 
on him accidentally and will restrain the venom from acting 
in such away that he (my father) will be treated with 
indifference (i^e. neglected), being considered as dead. You, giving 
up all fear, should then teUj my mother — That son of 

yours, whom the Yakshini had handed over to Vasumati in 

the forest, has arrived ; he, having known from me the 
situation in which his father is, will act thus by the power 
of his talent. Xou, dismissing aU fear^ should send word 

to the King in this way — It is, indeed, the duty of a 
Kshatriya to suppress without any consideration one 
maliciously disposed, may he be his kindred or otherwise. But it 
is also a woman's duty to share the fate ( lit, to follow the 
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course) of her husband, may he be good or wicked. I will, 
therefore, mount the funeral pyre along with him (oay 
husband) 5 this last rite should be permitted (by you) so as to be 
worthy of a young woman. The King, thus informed, will 
surely assent. You should then take the body (of your husband) 
to your own house, and cause it to be placed on a bed of darhhas 
in a retired place enclosed with canvas-screens ; and 
putting on the ornaments proper for (a woman) dying after her 
husband, you yourself should be present there. I who shall have 
come to the court-yard, should be given admittance by you 5 then 
I will revive my father 5 and thereafter we will all act in a way 
that will be approved of by him.^^ He, very much pleased at heart, 
saying that he would act accordingly, immediately set off 

I, climbing a tamarind-tree having abundant thick-grown 
branches, at the place of proclamation, remained there with my 
body concealed. The people also mounted high places as they 
were available, and talks on diverse subjects began. Presently 
the excutioner brought on my father, with Ms hands bound 
behind him like a thief, followed by a tumultoun 
mob, and having stationed Mm just below me, thrice 
proclaimed— Here tMs minister KamapS;la is now being 
taken to have his eyes put out according to the sentence 
of the judge who deemed it but just that a* Br^hmana, 
greedy of regal power, * should be condemned to a perpetual 
loss of sight, inasmuch as his secret was exposed, out of loyalty, 
by Sthuna and AQg^ravarsha whom he had secretly instructed 
for the murder of the King after calling the minister Sivan:&ga 
in a retired place to take him into confidence, as he meant 
evil to the person of the king, Simhaghosha — ^now that ho had 
attained majority (full youth)—, when he had already out of a 
wicked passion for power procured the death of his master 
Ohandasimha as well as of the heir-apparent Ohandaghosha, by 
means of poisoned food. Should any one be (thus) treacherously 
disposed (towards the king), he would meet with merited punisM 
ment at the hands of the King.^^ Vociferous was the crowd on 
hearing this, when I let fall the serpent, with its glowing hood, 
on the body of my father 5 I also jumped down, pretending to be 
seized with terror, and mingling with the crowd just there, en- 
sured the preservation of the life of my father bitten by the angry 
snake by immediately arresting the operation of the poison. My 
father dropped down dead to all appearances. I uttered loudly— 
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Indeed^ ii is true that divine punishment is meted out to one^ 
traitor to the king^ since he has been deprived of his life by Fate, 
while he was but meant to be deprived of his eyes by the King,^^ 
Some concurred with me^ while others reproached me. The serpent 
bit the executioner^ too, and ran the way being quickly cleared 
for him by the multitude of people that were seiised with fright. 

Now my mother, apprised of the matter (i.e , the real state 
of things) by Pilrnabhadra, not much distressed even under such 
a calamity, courageously hastened t6 the spot on foot, followed 
by her attendants, and taking my father’s head on her lap, she sat 
there and sent word to the king — '^Whether this my husband 
offended against you or not, heaven alone knows 5 I am to gain 
nothing by thinking about that. But if I do not take to the 
path (course) of him who had taken my hand (at the sacred 
marriage-rite), I shall be disgracing your family, ITou will, 
therefore, kindly give me permission to ascend the funeral pile 
along with my husband. The king was pleased to hear this, 
and issued an order— ^‘Let the rites proper for a (noble) family be 
performed * and let my brother-in-law have his obsequial rites 
performed, distinguished by festivities. The King, in order to 
manifest (or, proclaim) the greatness of his mind, further per- 
mitted the body of K^mapdla to he taken to his house, thinking 
that he too was dead, as the executioner had lost his life, the 
efforts of the snake-bite-curerS bening rendered inoperative by 
me. My father, who was taken home, was placed on a bed of 
darihas in a retired place. Thereafter my mother, having put on 
the decorations suited to death (by mounting the funeral pyre), 
took leave of her friends in piteous terms, bowed again and 
again before the family-gods, and having prevented with 
efforts her attendants from weeping^ entered, all alone, 
the place where my father lay. There she saw her lord 
restored to animation ( lit. cured of thg poison ) by mo 
who had become for the nonce the very Garuda and who had 
been previously admitted by Purnabhadra as agreed upon. 
Exceedingly delighted, she fell repeatedly at her husband^s 
feet with tears of joy, embraced Jne again and again with oozing 
breasts, and addressed me, her throat being choked with tears of 
joy and sobs, — Son why are you so kind to me who had been 
exceedingly cruel to you, since by me, a wicked woman, you were 
cast away the moment you were born ? Or rather, this your 
father was in no way an offender, and hence well did he deserve 
to be Sifiiatohod away from the jaws of death “Very wicked is 
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T^rAvali, indeed^ since^ after having learnt from Kubera who 
you really were, instead of giving you over to me she handed you 
over to queen V asumati. Or why, she did but what was quite 
proper; for, a person poor in merit like myself cannot be worthy 
of drinking in the nectar of your sweet words, except a 
treasure of good fortune like her ( Vasumati ). Come on, 
my son, embrace me!'' So saying, she again and again smelt 
me on the head, placed me on her lap, censured T4r4- 
vali, embraced me shedding a shower of joyful tears on 
me, and with a trembling frame looked for a moment 
quite changed. My father, too, thus raised to prosperity (or, good 
fortune) of that kind, from that sort of (overwhelming) calamity, 
as if to heaven from hell, and fully informed of everything as it 
had happened by Purnabhadra, considered himself more fortunate 
than even the divine Indra. Having slightly indicated my 
part in the matter to my parents who were overjoyed and aston- 
ished (at it,) I asked them to tell me what course we should have 
to adopt that day. My father then said^ — ^^My son, this our house 
itself is protected by a mighty ramparfc and has an inexahausti- 
hie armoury, while the defence is impregnable. There are many 
subordinate princes whom I have laid under obligation ; and 
many of the subjects do not like to see the calamity I am in. 
Besides^ there are thousands of warriors who are devoted to me 
with their friends and relatives. We shall, therefore, pass 
some days here and foment disturbances ( or^ disafiPection ) outside 
and inside ( the kingdom ), We shall then secure ( take over 
to our side) the disajBfected, encourage the King's neighbouring 
foes, incite Ms natural enemies, and then uproot this 
King who is difficult to subdue," Let this plan be followed ; 
what harm is there ? "—with these words I approved of my 
father's opinion. 

Whilst we, having taken defensive measures, were abiding 
our opportunity, the King, who was informed of the whole 
matter, was vexed, and employed hostile stratagems against us (as 
against people besieged) ; but they were every day counteracted 
by us . During tMs interval, having learnt from Purnabhadra the 
place ( situation ) of the chamber where the King slept, I made a 
subterranean passage to it with a hood-shaped instrument, begin^ 
ning at the angle of the wall of our house. The excavation (or, 
the passage) reached a certain spot which looked almost like a 
paradise on earth, wherein there wore not a small number of 
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beautiful damsels. At my very site* the multitude got agitated. 
There a certain maiden, whose bodily complexion was as bright 
as an image of burnished gold ; — who was entirely dispeUing the 
darkness of the subterranean spot with her bodily lustre like the 
digit of the moon ^ who looked as if she were the earth incar- 
nate, or the goddess Durg^ (lit. the wife of S'iva) descended into 
the nether regions for the conquest of the demons, or (Rati) the 
wife of Cupid (lit. the flower-armed god), come down to the P^t^la, 
or the goddess of royalty that had entered the cavern in order to 
avoid the sight of iniquitous monarchs, trembled at the sight 
of me, like a branch of the sandahtree shaken by the Malaya 
breeze. In that assembly of damsels thus disturbed, there was 
an old woman, looking with her white hair like a RL^sa tree in 
blossom, who fell at my feet, and through fear humbly said to 
axie— Sir, give the gift of safety to these damsels who have none 
else to protect them ^ May it be that you are a young god desi- 
rous of entering this nether world with a thirst for fighting with 
the demons ? Tell us who yon are, and with what object you 
have come to this place ' I replied to her — Pair maids, relin- 
quish all your fears ; I am Arthap41a, the son of K4ntimati and 
Kdmapala, the best of Br4hmapas 9 I saw you here on my way 
I was going from my house to the King^s palace through this 
subterranean passage, as I had an object to accomplish (there). 
Tell me who you are, and why you dwell here With folded 
hands raised to her forehead she replied — Son of our lord, 
fortunate, indeed, are we that we see you all safe, with our own 
eyes. Be pleased to listen — That Ohandasimha, who was your 
grandfather (on your mother^s side), had by his queen Liilavati 
two children, K4ntimati and the prince Chandaghosha. Prince 
Ohandaghosha, the heir-apparent, departed to heaven through con- 
sumption brought on by his excessive addiction to women, leaving 
his wife A'ch4ravati pregnant She gave birth to this daughter, 
Manikarnikd, by name. Thereafter A'ch4ravatx died of the 
throes of labour. Upon this Idlng Ohandasimha called me and 
said to me in private — Riddhimati, this girl possesses auspi- 
cious signs. I wish to rear her up properly and then give her in 
marriage to Darpas 4 ra, the son of the King of M 4 lw 4 . But, 
since the occurrence of the events in connexion with Kintimati, I 
fear to keep girls exposed to public sight. So let her be brought 
up, attended upon by a train of retinue, in the spacious under- 
ground mansion constructed as an asylum for protection against 
calamity from an enemy, which is furnished with a number of 
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arbours and drawing-rooDis oarved out in tbe interior of an 
artificial bill. It is provided with stores which will not be 
exhausted even in a hundred years.’ ^ Having said so, he raised a 
stone-covering, as large as a square hand (a trap-door), about two 
inches deep in the wall of his chanaber, and by that door intro- 
duced us into this place. It is for the last twelve years that we 
have been dwelling here This princess has now become young, 
but the King does not yet remember us. Granted that she was 
meant to be given in marriage to Darpasara by her grand- 
father, but by her mother she was meant as wife for you, being 
won as a pledge ( by your mother K^ntijnati ) in gambling (with 
her mother ), even when she was in the womb. So in this case 
the prince (i.e, you ) should decide what is best to be done. ” I 
said to her — I will do what is proper to be done for you when 
I come back from the palace, having accomplished some business 
there. I went through that very subterranean passage shown 
to me by means of a lamp at midnight, opened the trap-door, and 
having entered the King’s chamber, caught alive Simhaghosha 
who had slept in full confidence. Having pulled him who was 
struggling, as an eagle does a snake, I dragged him ofi to the 
multitude of damsels through the underground passage. I then 
took him to my house, and with his feet hound with iron fetters 
presented him, whose gloomy face was hung down and wherein 
the eyes were red owing to an excessive flow of tears, before my 
parents in private. I told them also the story about the subterranean 
passage. My parents, who were exceedingly pleased, saw that 
mean-hearted wretch, detained him in confinement, and married 
that beautiful damsel to me with due rites. The kingdom, now 
without a master, fell into our hands. Simhaghosha, though my 
mother wished it much, was not set at liberty for fear of a revolt. 
We, thus situated, hastened to the assistance of Siinhavarm4 the 
king of Anga, who was attacked by the enemy, as he was loyal 
and had 'rendered service to Xour Majesty. And thus I became 
the object of favour of the pollen of the lotuses of your feet. Let 
the unworthy Simhaghosha perform the penance of falling at your 
feet that will wipe away ( the infamy of ) all of his wicked 
acts. ” So said Arthap^la, and bowed before the prince with 
folded hands. Prince B.djav 4 hana said that he (Arthap41a) had 
performed great exploits, that he had used his intellect to the 
utmost, and desired that his father-in-law (Simhaghosha) should 
present himself before him ( the Prince K4jav4hana) being set 
free from confinement 9 and then, looking at Pramati himself, asked 
him with a Joving smile to narrate Ms adventures. 





UOHCHHVA'SA V. 


Bowing low before the Prince, he began — Lord, after 
having wandered some time in search of Yonr Highness, Ij being 
unable to proceed, formed my bed with tender leaves on the 
ground, under a tree, that grew on the slope of the Vindhya 
mountain, and that seemed to touch the sky ( or, pierce the 
clouds ), after having washed my face in the water of a pond and 
performed Samdhya-adorations, at the time when the face of the 
lady in the form of the western quarter was decked with the 
crimson sprouts of the setting rays of the sun, and the irregulari- 
ties (lit. the ups and downs) of the road were levelled by the 
gloom; and when about to sleep, I raised my folded hands to my 
forehead, and praying — May the very deity that resides in (i.e. is 
the presiding soul of) this tree be the protector of me, when gone 
to sleep all alone in this great forest, which is terrible on account 
of the number of ferocious animals stalking about and wherein 
the caverns are filled with the flood of noctural darkness which 
is pitchy dark like the throat of Sivat slept, using my left 
hand as a pillow. Then in an instant my limbs were inexpressibly 
gratified by a touch difficult to be obtained on the surface of 
the earth 5 my senses thrilled with delight ; my soul felt quite 
cheered up 5 and more particularly my hair bristled wfith joy, and 
my right arm throbbed. Wondering how this could be, I very 
slowly opened my eyes, and beheld a canopy of white cloth looking 
like a portion of moonlight cut off. As I turned my eyes to the 
left, I saw, near the wall of a mansion, a number of damsels 
lying asleep in great confidence on beds with variegated bed- 
sheets. Then I directed my gaze to the right, where I beheld 
a lovely maiden, as graceful as a jewelled branch of (or, a creeper 
clinging to ) a Kalpavriksha ( the wish-granting tree ) in Indra’s 
garden rent from it by Airdvata in the pride of youthful vigour, 
with her lovely face bowed in sleep wherein the lilies of her eyes 
were closed and which therefore looked like a lotus with a bee slept 
within it ; as she lay on a couch which was white like the mass 
of nectar-foam with her breast-garment a little displaced, she 
looked like the earth reclining, in faint, on the bright tusk of 
the Primeval Boar (A^divar^ha), whilst the fine upper-garment 
in the form of the milky ocean receded from her shoulders ; by 
the breezes of her breath wafting the fragrance of the lotus of her 
face and causing to dance the tender sprouts in the form of the 
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beaming o^E-sboots oi ter red lips, she seemed to kindle to Efe 
Oupid, remaining as a spark after he was burnt by the fire from 
the eye of Siva. I then thought — ^^Where is that vast forest 
gone and what building is this with the image of Kdrttikeya 
situated on the ground floor and a trident forming its spire 
which touches (^Ut. rubs against) the (inner surface of the) 
sky I Where is that leafy bed spread on the forest ground and 
whence comes this silken bed stuffed with downy feathers 
(instead), bright like a multitude of moon-beams ? Who again 
can these maidens be who are lying asleep at ease, like a bevy 
of nymphs in faint, being tossed down from the swing 
formed of the ropes of moon-beams, and who is this damsel 
lying on a bed covered with a silk mantle pure (white) like the 
orb of the autumnal moon, like the Goddess Liakshmi, that has 
a lotus in her hand ? Certainly, she cannot be a heavenly 
damsel 5 for she has closed her eyes in sleep like the lotus 
when acted upon by the rays of the moon 5 her expansive 
cheek, bearing lines of the drops of perspiration appearing upon 
it, appears like a mango-fruit yellowish-white by being 
ripe and spotted with drops of sap dropping from the 
broken stem 5 the unguent assumes a palish hue on her 
expansive breasts exceedingly hot on account of the fire of 
budding youth 5 and her raiments disclose a dustiness according 
as they have been used. So she is undoubtedly a mortal. 
Fortunately, she is unmarried ( lit. her youth is unenjoyed by 
anyone else), since her limbs that have attained loveliness 
are well-turned and firm ; her complexion, though exceedingly 
charming, is tinged with pallor 5 her face, being yet unused 
to the pleasing pain of teeth^bites, does not betray a glowing 
red 5 her ruby-like lower lip possesses the lustre of coral 5 
her blooming cheeks are like the petals of a Ohampaka bud, a little 
reddish at the root and not yet fully developed 5' — since also 
she is lying asleep in sweetened ease free from the fear of 
being assailed by the arrows of Oupid, and her bosom has 
its twin breasts such as have not their nipples flattened by 
being hard pressed. My mind> which has never as yet enter- 
tained a thought unworthy of an honourable man (or 
contrary to propriety), seems to be full of love for her. Btit,^ 
if I embrace her, acting in accordance with the inspiration 
of love, surely she will wake up with a loud cry of alarm | 
and yet I cannot sleep without embracing her. Never mind 5 
let things have their duo course. I shall put to test toy 
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"We, in his company ^ approached onr mas ter ^ and burnt with the 
news of (the loss of) their sonS;, Ms ears and also those of the 
queen Priyamvad 4 . 

Prahdravarm^ fought long with the sons of Ms elder brothers^ 
and again finding his position unbearable fought desperately for 
a very long time^ and through the adverseness of fate was made 
a prisoner , and the queen, too^ was made a captive. Then I, an 
unfortunate wretch, unable to give up my wretched Hfe even in 
tMs old agCj turned out a recluse 5 while my daughter, out of 
love for her accursed life, took service with Kalpasundari, the 
queen of Vikatavarman. Had the two princes grown up without 
injury (to their life), by tMs time they would have been of your 
age 9 and they being present, the relatives of the king could not 
have laid violent hands upon Mm*^^ At this her grief being 
increased she wept violently. On hearing the words of the nun^ 
I also burst into tears, and very secretly said to her — If it be 
so, mother, be comforted. You remember there was a sage to 
whom under the circumstances you applied for finding out the 
boy ? He was found and brought up by Mm 5 it is a very long 
tale 5 what is to be done with that ? I am that boy. It is 
in my power to approach that Vikatavarman somehow and to kill 
him 5 but again, he has many brothers ; and the people will make 
common cause even with them. [Besides, no one here knows me as 
being such and such (i,e. my parentage and rank) 5 even my 
parents do not know me, much less any other persons So 1 shall 
achieve my object by means of some stratagem.^ ^ Thus I spoke 
to her. That old woman embraced me weepingly, smelled me 

on my head and with her breasts dropping milk said to me 

Son, may you be long lived ! May good luck attend you ! Pevered 
fate seems to be favourable now ; even to-day the country of 
Videha has come to be under the rule of P^ahdravarman^ since 
here you, of long and massive arms, stand ready to feJrry us all 
over the ocean of misery ! Ah ! very fortunate, indeed, is Queen 
Priyamvadi^^ — and then she, full of excessive joy, ministered to 
my comfort by giving me bath, food and everytMng else. I lay 
on a mat in a part of the convent, and thought to myself-~^^This 
object cannot be acMeved without a stratagem, and women 
alone are the source of stratagems. So I should formulate a 
plan by procuring information about the harem through the old 
nurse* As I was thus meditating, the night passed ofE as if 
blown away by the force of the breath of the tidrses of the Sun 
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emerged from the ocean. The sun rose shining with a faint 
light, as if rendered sluggish by his stay in the depth of the 
ocean. 

I got up, finished all the rites proper for the morning, and 
then said to my foster-mother — Mother, do you know anything 
of the harem of that rogue, Vikatavarman I had scarcely 
spoken, when a young female appeared. That my nurse, as soon 
as she saw her, exclaimed, her throat choked with tears of joy — 
Daughter Pushkarik4, see our master son ! I relentlessly left 
Mm in the forest and now he comes to us in tMs manner/^ She, 
too, overcome with excess of joy, wept (with joy) for a long time. 
TiJVhen the excitement subsided, she was desired by her mother 
to tell the state of affairs in the harem. She said — Prince, 
Kalpasundari, the daughter of BZalindavarman, the Dord of 
Kamarupa, excels the Apsarasas in beauty as well as in the 
l£nowledge of arts, and has not much regard for her husband. 
Vikatavarm^ is excessively attached to her alone, though he has 
many other ladies in Ms harem.^' On hearing this, I said to 
her — Kindly approach the queen with perfumes and garlands 
prepared by me create hatred in her for her lord, by such 
things as finding fault with the connexion of two unequal 
persons 5 make her repent by citing to her the example of 
Vdsavadatt^ and other distinguished females, who obtained lords 
quite worthy of themselves 5 and heighten her jealous anger by 
bringing to her knowledge the diversions of the king with other 
females in the palace, after diligently finding them out though 
very secret.’^ Then to my old nurse I said — Similarly, you 
also, leaving every other business, should attend upon the queen 
and you yourself should every day report to mo whatever should 
happen there ; again, this your daughter should, as advised by 
me, always attend upon Kalpasundari like her own shadow, with 
a view to accomplish tMs our object wMch will have an agreeable 
end.^^ Both of them performed their missions exactly as 
I desired. 

When a few days had elapsed, my nurse toM mo that the 
queen had been so worked up that she considered herself as ill- 
matched as the lovely M^dhavi creeper with the bitter Nimba 
tree, and then asked me what further was to be done I then drew 
a likeness of myself, and said to her- — Take this to the queon 5 
when presented, she would surely, on looking at it, ask if there 
was a man possessing a form like that. Then ask the queen, in 
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return^ What, if there foe one and then communicate to me 
her answer to this question. She, saying that she would do so, 
repaired to the palace, and after returning said to me in private— 
Son, I showed that picture-canvas to that lovely beauty, when, 
full of astonishment, she said— ^ ^Indeed, this earth is blessed since 
even in the divine Cupid such exquisite beauty of form is not 
present The picture itself is still more wonderful , to my know- 
ledge no resident of this place is able to delineate one like this. 
Who is it that painted it — thus she a^ed in great earnestness. 
I smiled and said— Queen, what you say is but proper. It is 
impossible to think that even Cupid is so beautiful; but again, this 
sea-begirt earth is wide enough, and therefore such a form due to 
the power of fate can he found somewhere, Now, if a youth endowed 
with such a form and born in a high family were to be here with 
talents, graces, lores and knowledge to correspond (to his beauty), 
what may he expect Kalpasundari replied— Mother, what 
should I say? For, my body, heart, and life itself, — all these are 
insignificant and unworthy of him j so he would get nothing. 
If this be not a fiction, so favour me that these my eyes will have 
their purpose fulfilled by obtaining the sight of such a person.^^ 
Again, in order to confirm her in her longing, I said — There 
is such a youth, the son of a king, who is living tnco^wt/o. You, 
like Hati incarnate, came within the range of his eyes by chance, 
at the Spring-festival, while diverting yourself in the gardens of 
the city with your friends •, and being penetrated by ( lit. being 
the one mark of ) the arrows of Kdma, he offered to be guided by 
me in the matter. I (thus approached), impelled by the excellent 
virtues and extraordinary forms, befitting each other, of you 
both, served you for a long time with bouquets and garlands of 
flowers, unguents and other things, all prepared by him It was 
also he who painted his own likeness and sent it to you to show 
how deep his devotion was to you. If this matter be determined 
upon, nothing can come in his way who possesses extraordinary 
valour and talents. I shall even show him to you this very day 5 
you have simply to make an appointment.^^ The queen, too, 
reflected a little as it were, and then replied — Mother, now 
I need not at all conceal this from you, and therefore I shall tell 
you. My father was a great friend of Prahdravarman, and my 
mother M 4 navati was equally devoted to the queen Priyamvad4. 
These two, before they had children, agreed between themselves 
that she who would have a son, should marry him to the daughter 
of the r. As the sons of Friyamvad4 were lost, my father^ 
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as luck would have it, gave tne in marriage to Vikatravarmau, 
who solicited me. This my husband is a cruel man^ a treacherous 
son, of a mis-shapen body, wanting in skill in amorous sports, 
not much attached to arts, poetry or dramas, of reckless valour, 
a vain boaster, a liar and a man bestowing his favours on unworthy 
objects. I don’t like him, and not especially in these days, since 
even disregarding Pushkarik^, my confidential maid standing by 
his side, he, with flowers plucked by himself from the Champaka 
creeper that I had planted and reared as if it had been my child, 
decorated Ramayantika, a dancing girl in his service who does 
not know her own interest, and has entertained against me the 
jealousy of a rival wife; and he even amused himself in her company 
on the jewelled couch lying on the dais in the cave of the pleasure- 
mountain, when it was left by me after being enjoyed* The 
man is unworthy of me and has now commenced insulting me. 
Then why should regard be shown to him ? The fear of the 
next world is obscured by the suflerings in this, and the misery 
of being compelled to associate with a man they hate can ill be 
borne by women whose minds have become the quiver (^.e. the 
constant target) of the arrows of Cupid. Do you therefore 
unite me with this man to-day in the Mddhavi bower in the 
garden ; for, my mind has been very deeply attached to him on 
my merely hearing the information about him. 1 have this 
treasure in my possession ; by its means I will establish him in 
his (Vikatavarman^s) place and pass my life entirely in his 
service (lit. in attending on him).” Having accepted her 
proposal I have returned ; now what to do further rests with 
the Prince (yourself).” 

Then having learnt just from her the situation of the inner 
apartments, the places of the men keeping guard over these, and 
even the sites of the pleasure-garden as regards their distinct 
position, when the orb of the Sun was reddened as if the blood 
was thrown up to its surface in consequence of its fall on the 
summit of the setting mountain, when the sky was fiUod with 
the darkness spreading about, as if it were the mass of smoko 
arising out of the burning charcoal in the form of the Sun 
extinguished by his fall in the waters of the western ocoan ; 
when the moon, the chief of the planets, the admirer (covetor) of 
the wife of Brihaspati, rose as if to instruct me, disposed to 
violate another’s wife ; and when Cupid was getting ready with 
a desire for the conquest of the world, his valour being accel- 
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erated bj the smiling disc of the moon, as if it were the lotus- 
like face of Elalpasundari, that first showed itself with an eager 
desire to see me, I reclined on my bed as usual and reflected — 
This object of mine is almost achieved. But, on account of the 
violation of another’s wife, Dharma (righteousness) may be 
obstructed. But it is quite allowed by the writers of sacred 
bookSj if thereby wealth and love can both be secured. Again, 
I am going to incur the sin having in view the liberation of my 
parents 5 this (my motive) will extenuate the sin and will endow 
me with some religious merit at least. But then, on hearing 
this, how would the prince and my friends judge of my conduct?” 
While lost in such thoughts I was overtaken by sleep. The 
god with an elephant’s mouth (G-aj^nana) appeared in my dream 
and said — Gentle Upahdravarman, don’t you have any mis- 
givings since you are a portion of me, and that beautiful lady 
(Kalpasundari) is the heavenly river (Ganges), deemed worthy of 
being fondled (by being borne) on the mass of the matted 
hair by Siva 5 once she, not liking my wading through her 
(stream), denounced a curse upon me that I should be born a 
mortal, when in return I also cursed her that she should also be 
a mortal and that, as here, she should be an object of common 
enjoyment. She then addressed a request to me, saying — ^^Being 
the wife of one man first, I should sport throughout tny life 
with you, ministering to your comfort.” So this is a matter 
destined to happen, and you should have no scruples about 
it at all.” I awoke, and quite pleased at heart passed that day 
also in thinking about everything with reference to the appoint- 
ment of my beloved, 

Kama, unoccupied the next day elsewhere, poured a shower 
of arrows upon me 5 the lake of the brilliant lustre of the Sun 
became dry, and there spread about the mud of darkness. 
Clothed in dusky raiment, with my loins tightly girdled, grasping 
my sword, and furnishing myself with all the implements 
necessary for my purpose, I repaired to the ditch round the 
palace, filled with water, all the while bearing in mind the 
directions given by my foster-mother. When I reached the 
ditch I took up the bamboo-pole that was previously placed 
there near the door of my foster-mother’s house by Pushkarika, 
and by laying it first crosswise and then erect I first got over 
the ditch and then the rampart. Then I reached the ground by 
means of a flight of steps madeof baked bricks, that rose uj) 
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to the tower attached to the gate of the palace. When got 
down I passed beyond the row of the Baknla trees and going 
a little further by the Ohampaka avenue, I heard away in the 
north the piteous cries of the Chakrav4ka pairs. I then turned to 
the north, nearly a bow-shot distance, by the row of P4tali trees, 
where the bulging wall of the spacious palace could be felt, 
then due east by the gravel path, both the sides of which were 
decked with thickets of red ASokas and Jasmines, and then 
walking a little further north, I entered the mango-grove to 
the south. Then, wdth the help of the meagre light shooting 
from a covered lantern slightly open, in one place I observed 
a very dense Mddhavi bower having in its centre a raised floor 
formed of gems. Entering from one part of it, T entered an 
inner bower surrounded on all sides with walls of the thick 
rows of young KurahaJcas with full-blown flowers, by opening 
a door formed of the branches of red As oka plants that 
touched the earth, marked with bristling hair in the form of 
fresh buds and looking red with the mass of tender foliage. 
In it there were a well-spread couch of flowers, caskets of lotus- 
leaves filled with materials for amorous enjoyment, an ivory 
fan, and a vase filled with fragrant water. There having rested 
after sitting awhile, I inhaled the extremely pleasant odours about 
me * and I heard the gentle sound of foot-steps (approaching). 
Just as I heard it, I left the chamber of assignation, and hid 
myself behind a part of the trunk of a red Asioka tree. That 
beautiful-eyebrowed lady, full of intense passion, slowly arrived, 
and not finding me there, felt considerably uneasy, and then, 
like an intoxicated female swan, broke into faltering accents 
charming and impassioned. It is quite plain that I am 
deceived 5 I see no means of bearing my life. O my heart, 
having undertaken as possible what was impossible, why do you 
pine now, having failed to gain your object ? Revered G-od of 
Eove, what ofience did 1 give you that you, instead of reducing 
me to ashes, thus burn me (slowly by causing despair &c.) 

I then appeared before her, and uncovering the lantern (so that 
it might give full hght), said — ^^Oharming damsel, truly have you 
greatly oflended Cupid, since you have put to shame Rati who 
is his very hfe with your form; his bow, with your creeper-like 
eye-hrows; Ms bow-string, formed of a row of bees, with your 
beautiful dark-blue tresses, his missiles, with your unceasing (lit^ 
showers of) side-long glances; the safflower-coloured cloth of Ms 
banner, by the net- work of rays from your beautiful lips 5 Ms cMef 
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friend the Malaya breesie, by the excessively fragrant air of yonr 
breath 5 the cooings of the cuckoos^ by your sweet words ; his 
flowery banner, by your long and slender arms 5 the two bulging 
pots filled with water as an auspicious mark at the beginning 
of his conquest of the quarters^ by your stout breasts; his pleasure- 
pond^ by your round and deep navel ; his chariot fully equipped 
for battle; by your round hips ; the two postal columns set with 
jewels before his mansion; by your thighs ; and the tender sprout 
sportively hung on his ears, by the lustre of the soles of your 
feet. Hence it is but just that Oupid is tormenting you. But 
to me who am quite innocent; he is the more distressing ; so 
this is his real fault. Be pleased; therefore, O fair one; and with 
your side-long glanceS; as with herbs tending to bring back life, 
receive me who am bitten by the serpent in the form of Oupid/^ 
So saying I closely embraced her and sported with her; whose 
large eyes looked beautiful on account of the passion of love. 
And I found that she being gratified her eyes were a little red 
and rolling; and her cheeks thickly covered with the rise of slight 
lines of perspiration ; that she talked unrestrained but sweet 
murmurs, bore the reddish marks of nails and teeth; had her 
limbs extremety relaxed and looked as if exhausted I, there- 
fore, slackening the fixity of mind and body, put myself also 
in a like condition. Then at once separating and again sitting 
together, ^ ^ we, for a short time, remained putting implicit 

confidencein each other, as if we had known each other long since. 
Again I heaved a long and heavy sigh, and with a somewhat sad 
look, I feebly embraced her, with arms tremblingly stretched 
out; and gave her a faint kiss. She, in tears, with folded 
hands, said — Lord, if you go, be sure that my life too will 
depart ; so take me also with you ; if not, this thy slave will 
feel life to be without purpose.^^ I replied to her — Charming 
damsel; who that3 has feehngs will nob joyfully hail a woman 
herself loving him ? If you are firm in your resolve to favour 
me, do what I tell you without giving thought to it (i.e. unhesita- 
tingly). In private, show the canvas with my portrait to 
the king, and ask him if the figure has reached the highest 
perfection of male beauty or not He will surely say— Xes, 
indeed it has.^^ Then do you say to him again — If it be so, 
there is an old female ascetic who has acquired great skill 
by travelling through different countries, and who has been a 
mother to me. Placing this painting before me she said — There 
is a charm possessing that virtue whereby, under fast, on the 
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laiglit of the new moon, if you, being alone, offer in a lonely 
place, to the holy fire after the priest has worshipped it with 
ofierings and retired, a hundred samidhs of the sandal tree, a 
hundred of aloe-wood^ a handful of camphor, and many rich 
garments, you will surely obtain this very form. Then you are 
to sound a bell, when, being summoned by the sound of the bell, 
if your husband will tell you all his secrets purposes and plans) 

and with his eyes closed embrace you, this form will be trans-- 
f erred from you to him^ while you will have your own form as 
before. If you and your husband approve of this, you should 
not fail to carry out my instructions/^ If you like this form 
very much, then you should take counsel with your friends, 
counsellors, younger brothers and the people of the city and the 
country^ and with their approval proceed in this business (to 
achieve this object). He will undoubtedly agree to this. Again, 
in this part of the female garden where four roads meet, when 
the fire will be fed with the sacrifice of beasts killed (for the 
purpose) according to the rites prescribed by the Atharvaveda 
and left (by the priest), I shall enter and hide myself in this 
bower at the disappearance of the smoke. When the night will 
be far advanced, you with a humorous smile on your lips, shall 
whisper into Vikatavarman^s ear — Indeed, you are cunning 
and ungrateful 5 you will divert yourself with my rivals though 
only through my favour you will have gained a beautiful form, 
serving as a high festival to the eyes of the people. So I will not 
raise a goblin for my own destruction.^^ You shall then come to 
me alone, and tell me what he will say on hearing these words 
of yours. I alone shall know what to do next. Have the 
marks of my foot-steps in the garden efiaced by Pushkariki/^ 
She, saying — ^ So it shall be done/ respected my words as though 
they were the injunctions of the scriptures, and retired reluctantly, 
with her passion not fully gratified, to the inner apartments- 
I also departed by the same way that I had come in, and went to 
my own dwelling. 

In a short time, the fair lady did everything as I desired 
and that silly fellow acted up to her advice 5 and a wonderful 
rumour ran through the city that the king Vikatavarman was to 
obtain, by the magic skill of the queen, a form worthy of gods, 
that it could not be a deception but a fortunate occurrence, that 
no mischief was possible since the object was to bo achieved by 
the queen herself in the garden attached to the inner ax)artments, 
and further that it was allowed by the ministers, as talented as 
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Byihaspati himself, after full thought 5 and, if it turns out a 
fact, nothing could be more wonderful than that ; for incompre- 
hensible is the power of gems, charms and herbs. While such 
rumours were afloat, as the new-moon day came on, in the dense 
darkness of its night, when well advanced, there issued from the 
garden near the inner apartments a mass of smoke, dark like 
the throat of Siva 5 and the smell of the oifferings, such as 
milk, ghee, curds, sesamum, white mustard, fat, flesh and 
blood, following (wafted by) the wind, spread in all the quarters. 
When the smoke had suddenly disappeared, I entered the 
garden, and that beautiful woman (lit, she with an elephant^s 
gait) also came into the garden attached to the palace She 
embraced me and smilingly said — ^^Bear one, your desires 
have been accomplished 5 the beastly fellow is doomed. In 
order to deceive him, I said to him according to your 
instructions — Cunning sir, I will not endow you with beauty ; 
for, handsome to such an extent you will be sought even by 
the Apsarasas 5 much more by women ; Bike a bee, fickle by 
nature, a treacherous (or, cruel) person like you becomes 
attached to any one without discretion. He, however, fell 
at my feet, and said — ^^Fair damsel, excuse me for my evil 
actions j henceforth, I will not even so much as think of 
any other woman 5 so kindly hasten to accomplish the object 
in hand.^^ So I have now come to you, clad in a bridal dress, 
I have been already given to you, in the presence of the fire 
of love, by Cupid, officiating as my father ; and I am now once 
more given over to you by my heart before this holy fire 
standing as witness to our union.^^ So saying, she placed her 
tip-toe on my feet, and raising the heels of her feet entwined 
her creeper-hke arms, with the beautiful fingers intertwined, 
round my neck ; and having gracefully bent down my face a 
little, she raised up her own lotus-like face and kissed me 
repeatedly, her broad eyes all the while turning about 
sportively. 

Then I left her, saying to her — Stay here in the thicket 
of the Kurantaka shrubs till I go out and successfully 
accomplish everything.’^ Then I went to the place where the 
sacrificial fire was burning and shook the bell that was 
hanging from a branch of an ^s'ok% tree, and, summoning the 
king to that |)Iace, it sounded as if like a messenger from 
Deatli* I began to throw into the fire sticks of aloe and 
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vandal-wood, and the king also came to the place as was settled 
before. I said to him, as he stood there full of wonder 
pondering and hesitating as it were through fear — Declare 
again, taking this holy fire to witness, that you will never, 
when you assume this form, divert yourself with my rivals ; 
and then I shall transfer this figure to you.’* Then he be- 
came quite sure that it was the queen, and no imposition 5 his 
confidence returned to him and he proceeded to take an oath. 
I then smiled, and said — '^'^What need is there of an oath ? 
What woman on earth will dare ofiend (or, insult) me ? If 
you will come to he united with the Apsarasas, do as you desire. 
Now, then, tell me your secrets, and those being related your 
natural form will disappear (lit. your body will fall).’' He 
replied — I have in confinement Prahdravarman, the younger 
brother of my father, I have plotted with my ministers to 
put him to death by means of poisoned food, intending to give 
out that he died of indigestion. I have purposed to give over 
a portion of my army to my brother Visilavarman that he 
should invade the country of Pundra. PAfichdlika, an aged 
citizen, and Paritrdta, a merchant-chief, have told me that 
they would get from the ITavana, named Khanati, a jewel of 
inestimable value for a very small price. Satahali, the sheriff, 
and governor of the town, who is my confidant, has already 
gone, at my instigation, to send away the generals (on some 
mission), that he might destroy Anantasira, a wicked and 
proud landlord who is a habitual liar, by exciting the people 
of the district against him. These are the secret designs 
lately planned." Having heard this, I said — ^^The lease of 
your life expires here 5 now meet a fate merited by your 
actions." With these words I cut him in two with my sword ; 
and as soon as he was cut I ofiered hiin as an oblation to the 
fire into which a great quantity of ghee was poured, and soon 
he was reduced to ashes. Then cheering my beloved, who with 
the timidity of her sex was agitated a little, I caught her 
by her tender hand and went with her to the palace, where 
summoning, with her permission, all the inmates of the 
harem, I received their homage. Amusing myself for a time 
in the midst of the bevy of the astonished damsels, I dismissed 
them, and embracing my beloved with stout thighs so as to 
press her firmly with my thighs and arms, passed in her 
company the night which appeared to be v^ry short. From 
her lips I learnt the customary practices of the royal house. 
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Early in. the mornixig I took my bath ; and^ having 
performed the usual auspicious ritea, I joined my ministers 
and addressed them thus — Hespectable ministers^, with my 
figure my nature, too^ has undergone a change 5 my uncle^ 
who is to me as my father, and whom I was thinking 
of putting to death by means of poisoned food, should be 
liberated and be reinstated on the throne I will be devoted 
to his service as to that of my father ; there is no other sin 
more atrocious than that of murdering one^s father I then sent 
for my brother Visdlavarman and said to him — Dear brother^ 
the people of the Pundras are not in a prosperous condition at 
present. So, being overpowered ^wxth distress and despair, they 
might desperately attack our prosperous kingdom. ITou should, 
therefore, march against them when there will be time to spoil 
their seed-corn or ripe harvest ; your invasion at the present 
time, therefore, is not advisable.^^ I also addressed the two 
old citizens — I do not wish to get a highly precious jewel 
for a very small price, that there should be no transgression of 
righteousness or justice on my part. Det it be bought at the 
proper price.^^ I sent for the sheriff Satahali and said- — 
Why should that Anantasira, who, as a partisan of Prah4ra- 
varman, was desired to be destroyed, be destroyed now, when my 
uncle has been restored to his dignity ? So yoUj toe, should not 
proceed actively against him.^^ The ministers, (thus) getting from 
me all the secrets convincing them (of my identity), came to the 
conclusion (felt sure) that I was the same (Vikatavarman), and full 
of wonder highly praised me and the queen, loudly proclaimed 
the unfailing virtue of charms, and getting my parents out of 
the prison, restored to them their sovereignty, I, through that 
nurse, made known to them, in secret, all my doings , and then 
repaired to the feet of them who had reached the highest point 
of ecstatic joy. I was at once installed the crown prince 
at the command of my parents. With my mind gratified, I 
enjoyed pleasures, insipid on account of the grief due to separa- 
tion from the feet of Your Highness. Coming to know from 
the letter of Si rnha varman, a friend of my father, of the attack 
on 0hamp4 by Chanda varman, 1 marched with my large army, 
swift of foot, thinking that it was my duty to protect the friend 
as well as fco kill the foe, and found myself an object of the 
treasure of joy of the festival of seeing with my own eyes the 
glorious feet of Your Highness,^^ 
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Having heard tMs, Riijavaliana observed with a smile — See 
how even adultery helped by fraud has secured to a considerable 
extent Dharma and Artha^ inasmuch as it served as a 
means of liberating parents from the calamity of imprisonment; 
as it was a remedy to put to death an inveterate foe and as it 
was essential for regaining a kingdom. What is there that 
does not become commendable when (employed) by the talented 
TheUj fixing an afiectionate and prolonged glance on Arthapdla’s 
face, he desired him to narrate his adventures When, with folded 
hands, he began 


UCHOHHVASA IV 

Lordj I too having, along with these friends, the same 
mission to perform, wandered ever this sea-girt earth and once 
arrived at Kasipuri, V ar^nasi. Having bathed in the waters 
of the Manikarnikd, pure like a cut gem, I bowed before 
AvimukteSvara, the destroyer of Andhaka, and in course of 
walking round the temple keeping it to the right, I saw a very 
tall man, girding up his loins with his arms massive like a long 
iron bar, and with his eyes reddish and swollen with incessant 
weeping I reflected to myself — This man is hard 5 (but) 
his eyes with their pnpils faded (dull) seem to pour as it were 
misery, and the act he is about is indicative of rashness (or, 
desperation). Surely he, reeklesss of life, moans to do an act of 
daring (e.y. suicide), in consequence of a mishap to some 
dearly loved person. So I shall ask him if there be any way 
for me to give help.^^ Then I approached and addressed him — ^ 
Brother, this your preparation {lit. equipment) betokens some 
desperate purpose ; if it be not a secret^ I should like to know 
the cause of your grief.^^ He looked at me awhile with great 
respect (for me), and saying— What harm is there j" Hoar it,' > 
sat down with me under a Karavira tree and thus related his 
tale — Sir, I am the son of the headman of a town^ 
Pdrnabhadra by name, an inhabitant of the Eastern Ishukima 
(name of a country given to wandering at will among the 

eastern districts). Though brought up with care by my father, 
in obedience to the will of destiny I took to the profession of a 
thief. Now one day I was caught red-handed^ when I had 
committed a theft in the house of some leading merchant in this 
city^ and was confined in a prison. When I was to be put to 
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the murder of a Br&hmana, It needs only one night^s awakening 
on my part to chase away this your fever of pride of the wonder- 
ful bag/^ As ha was saying so, the principal citizens angrily 
interrupted him and drove him away* First mentioning the 
loss of the wonderful bag, Dhanamitra, feigning uneasiness, 
communicated this news to the king, who sent for Arthapati and 
asked him in private — ^ Sir, have you some one connected with 
yoUj named Vimardaka ? The silly-minded Arthapati said — 
Xes, Sire , he is my great friend 5 what is to be done with him 
When this was said the King asked him if he could call him to 
his presence. Arthapati, saying that he could, by all means, 
went home and carefully looked for him in his own house, in the 
streets, through the residence of courtesans in the gaming houses, 
and in the market-place, but did not find him. And how could 
the poor fellow find him out ? For verily that Vimardaka, 
fully instructed by me as to the marks for recoiuzing Your 
Highness, had started for U^jain, that very day, at my command. 
Arthapati, on Ms part, not seeing Mm (Vimardaka;, thought 
that the crime committed by Mm would be connected with 
Mmself, and denied the charge, either through delusion or 
through fear ; but again, when the matter was brought home to 
Mm by Dhanamitra, he was seized by the enraged King and 
put in chains. 

Just in these days Kdmamafijari, desirous of making 
the wonderful bag yield treasures according to the prescribed 
procedure for its use, went in secret to Xirupaka whom she 
had previously milked ( deprived ) of everything and who had 
become a Jain mendicant, and having greatly pacified Mm restored 
to him with courtesy all the property appropriated from him, 
and returned home. He, too, somehow freeing Mmself from 
the clutches of the Jains and being advised by me with the 
greatest gladness, resumed his former religion. Within a few 
days, Kiimamafijari also reduced her large fortune to the 

residue of a hearth, with the hope of milking the wonderful bag, 

DhanamitJra, instructed by me, humbly requested the King in 
private, saying — Sire, the courtesan Kdmamanjari, who by 
her inordinate greed had become the object of the censure of 
the people by being nicknamed Liobha-mafijari, is to-day 
indiifferently giving away, in charity, even the pestle and 

mortar in her house. So I tMnk it must be due to her 

acquisition of my magical bag 5 for such is the prescribed mode 

P. T. 6 
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for its UBip j and it has been known about it that it yields 
treasures only to merchants and the best among the courtesans^, 
and not to anyone else* Hence it is that 1 suspect her. She 
was immediately summoned with her mother by the King. 
With apparent concern, I said to her in private — Lady, 
surely you must have been suspected of having the wonderful 
bag, on account of your very widely-known abandonment of 
everything in charity. You are summoned by the King to be 
questioned about it When pressed again and again, you will 
certainly point me out as the source of its acquisition 5 and then 
I shall be put to a torture-death 5 and when I am dead, your 
sister will not certainly live. As for you, you have not a pie 
with you, while the wonderful bag will again go into the posses- 
sion of Dhanamitra. Thus this calamity will on all sides carry 
in its train a series of misfortunes. So, what should bo done ? ^ ^ 
Her mother and she, both in tears, said — ^*'Itis surely on account 
of our folly that this secret has almost leaked out 5 though we 
may hide it for a day or two ( lit. two, three or four times ), 
still, being pressed hard by the King, we shall have to give out 
your name as the source of the thing stolen, ©is. the wonderful 
bag^ and you being thus pointed out, our family will certainly 
be ruined. That infamy has ( already ) settled itself on 
Arthapati j and that niggardly fellow^s close connexion with 
us is quite well-known in the town of ADga, So wo had better 
save ourselves by declaring that it was he who gave it to us. 
Having thus communicated their intention to me, they both woht 
to the palace. Being questioned by the King, they first pre- 
varicated by saying again and again that it would not be just 
for harlots to expose their patrons, adding that it was not always 
the case that people came to them with money honestly acquired , 
but being threatened with the punishment of having their noses 
and ears cut ofE, those wretched harlots saddled the theft on that 
poor fellow, Arthapati. The King, in a rage, sentenced him to 

death ; when Dhanamitra with folded hands interposed, saying 

Sire, the merchants have a special privilege from Maury a 
Vi®, immunity from death in such offences. Xf Your Majesty is 
angry, let this villain have his whole property oonfiscaied and be 
banished^' On account of this (noble act of saving Arthapati) 
the fame of Dhanamitra spread far and wide 5 the King also was 
highly pleased ( with him ). Arthapati, who was vain of Ms 
wealth efc now, was banished in rags before the very eyes of 
the cifci?5ens. The wrblclied K.lmnmfrnjnri. who had given awar 
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everything throngh the mirage of the wonderful bag, wa», at 
bhe instance of Dhanamitra, compassionately favoured by th© 
King with a portion of his (Arthapati^s) treasures Dhanamitra 
married Kiilap6.1ik& on an auspicious day. Thus, having 
succeeded in all my plans, I filled the house of Ragamafijari 
with gold and jewels. 

The wealthy misers of the city were so robbed of their 
wealth that, with broken platters in their hands, they wandered 
all over, begging for alms at the houses of the supplicants whom 
I had eniiched with their wealth Man, though extremely 
ingenious, cannot transgress the line drawn by fate. For, 
one day, in order to pacify the love-anger of Ragamafijari, I 
coaxed her to drink 5 and with the mouthfuls of wine that she 
ajffectionately passed into my mouth I became intoxicated. It is 
but the nature of drunkenness and over-excitement, to follow 
even by taking a wrong course their wonted practices 5 and bo 
I, in the height of my intoxication, promised to her that 1 would 
dll her house, having despoiled the city of its w^ealth in a eingle 
night 5 and, disregarding hundreds of oaths (protestations) 
and bows with folded hands of my beloved who was very much 
( distressed at it ), like a mad elephant that has forcibly 
snapped its chains, I, without properly equipping myself set oft at 
the greatest speed, armed only wdth my sword and followed by 
a certain nurse, named S'rigdlika. I fought with the city-guards 
fearlessly although advancing towards me 5 and without being 
much enraged though struck by them, being taken for a thief, 
I, as if in sport, slew two or three of them with the sword that 
fell from my hand enfeebled through intoxication, and fell 
dovm with my reddened eyes rolling. Then ^zlg^lik^, uttering 
cries of distress, came up to me and I was bound ( at the same 
time ). Roused to my senses at once by the misfortune that 
dissipated my drunkenness, I pondered with the help of the 
ready wit that came to me at that instant, (thus)— Oh, this 
great calamity has befallen me on account of my drunken state » 
my friendship with Dhanamitra, as also my acceptance of 
Rdgamanjari in marriage, are but too well-known in tMs town ; 
both of them, being involved in consequence of this my offence, 
will bo arrested to-morrow ; so this is the course to be adopted 
at this juncture, which being followed at my direction they 
will surely be saved, and will perchance save me from this 
distress. Thus reflecting and having defipitely settled sen^e 
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plan witHn myself, I said to Srigalika — Away with yon^ old 
weuch } undone ( disappointed in your wishes ) are you who 
brought about a union between that wretched harlot, 
RagamaSjarij who is covetous of wealthy and Dhanamitra, who 
is drank with ( the pride ) of the wonderful bag and who is my 
enemy wearing the garb of a friend ; but having stolen that 
wonderful bag of that villain and carried off the precious 
ornaments of your daughter, I shall now relinquish life with 
an easy heart (lit free from its dart) She (Srigalika), an 
exceedingly clever woman, took the hint, folded her hands^ and 
approaching with tears and sobs, bow'ed low to the guards and 
said in a concihatory tone — Good sirs, please wait for some 
time so that I shall know from him about the whole of our 
property that has been stolen. They assenting with the words 
^ Very well,^ she came up to me and said — Gentle sir, kindly 
forgive this one offence of yonr slave 5 let that Dhanamitra be 
the object of your hatred if you like, since he violated your 
wife ; but remembering the long and faithful service she did to 
you, it is proper for you to be kind to Ragamanjari. Courtesans 
entirely depend (for their livelihood) upon decorations (dress and 
ornaments) 5 so kindly tell me where you have deposited her 
ornaments.’^ With these words she fell at my feet. I appearing 
to take pity on her said — All right ; what am I to gain by my 
persistence in my enmity with her, now that I am in the clutches of 
death And as if I were going to say that(i e, everything about 
the ornaments) to her, I whispered into her car what was to bo 
done. She as if having understood me, blessed me, saying — ^^May 
you live long ; may the gods be pleased with you 5 may the King of 
Aflgas. pleased by your manliness, release you ; may these good 
people also be kind to you ! — and withdrew in an instant. And 

I, too, was taken to the prison by the order of the chief constable* 
The next day, Kautaka, the chief of the city-police who 
had lately succeeded to his father's post, who was exceedingly 
arrogant, who considered himself highly fortunate and beautiful, 
and who was inexperienced owing to the pride of youth, came 
to me, and threatening me a little, said — If you will not return 
Diianamitra's wonderful purse, and their stolen property to the 
citizens, you will see the end of the eighteen tortures and finally the 
jaws of death. I laughed at him and said— Gentle sir, though 
I may give up all the wealth I have stolen from my birth, I will 
never gratify the desire for the wonderful purse of my enemy, 
Dhanamitra, the ravisher of the wife of Arthapati, who only out- 
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wardly passes for my friend* I 'will sufEer even a myriad of 
tortures, but nofc give it back 5 this is my firm resolve While 
there went on in the same manner all kinds of questionings in 
which there were conciliations and threats held out, I, getting 
wholesome food and drink, had all my wounds healed \vithin a 
few days and was restored to health. 

After this once, as the day drew to its close with its light 
yellow like the garment of Vishnu, Sl^ig^lika with a smiling 
countenance and handsomely dressed, approached me her follower 
standing at a distance, and said — Sir, you are fortunate : your 
wisely devised plans have borne fruit e, become successful^ 5 I 
want to Dhanamitra as direct .u by you and said Xour iriend 
who is thus in distress has sent this message to you * I am to- 
day made a prisoner on account of the vice of drinking so easy 
to contract by being in the company of courtesans. But you on 
your part should without any fear address the King just to-day 
saying — Sire, through the favour of Your Majesty alone, the 
wonderful bag was recovered on a former occasion from Arthapati, 
who had stolen it. Thereafter the husband of Bdgamanjaxi, a cer- 
tain expert gambler, came in contact with me (became my friend ) 
owing to hia extreme proficiency in arts, poesy and in popular 
parlance5 on account of his friendship I used to please his wife every 
day by sending her garments and ornaments and by such other 
means. That base-hearted sharper grew suspicious about it ; 
aud he being enraged took away that wonderful bag and also her 
casket of ornaments. But he, roaming over the town again to 
steals was arrested by the city- guards. Now being in distress, he, 
having regard for his former love ( for Ragamafijari ), told the 
place where he had deposited the casket to the nurse of 
R^gamanjari, who had followed him in tears ; so if he, being 
won over by (proper) remedies, will give back my purse, I solicit 
Your Majesty to show me such a favour. Thus imormed, the 
King will not deprive me of my life, but will try by conciliatory 
means alone to induce me to restore your property to you. And 
this will be advantagteoua to us.^^ Just as he heard it, he, as he 
had confidence in your prowess, without being much alarmed did 
all that exactly in that manner. Now I also, getting whatever 
things I desired from Rdgamanjari whose confidence 1 gained by 
means of the token of recognition from you, pleased in the way 
pointed out by you Mdhgalik^. the nurse of the princess Amba* 
lik&. Through her medium I developed a fast friendship be- 
tween R^gamafijari and Ambalika. Bringing to J nor over-new 
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presents every day and telling her wonderful tales, attractive to 
the mind, I became a great object of favour with her. One day, as 
she ( AmbdlikA ) was sitting on the terrace of her mansion, 
I, while putting right the lotus, her ear-ornament, pretending 
that it had slipped down though it was in its proper place, let it 
fall as if through carelessness, and then picking it up again from 
the ground and laughing out under the pretext of frightening 
away the pair of pigeons that were engaged in amorous sport, 
I struck with it Kdntaka who had entered for some reason the 
court-yard of the palace adjacent to the apartment of the princess. 
As he, too, owing to that, considered himself blessed and looked 
up with a smile, I also, with a gesture, acted in an indescribably 
clever way so as to make hi m think the almost amorous -looking 
features of the princess, who was induced to burs t into laughter by 
my act, due to her strong partiality for him Wounded by the 
Mind-born One ( Oupid ), who had fully drawn his bow, with a 
shaft the dart of which was venomed, he being quite beside himself 
thereby, went away with difi&culty. In the evening, I made a 
certain girl take a cane-box sealed with the princess^ signet-ring 
and containing in it perfumed (or^ perfumes and t^mb^la) 

silk-garments and a few ornaments ; and taking it as meant for 
Hagamanjari, went with her to the house of K^ntaka He who 
was plunged in the unfathomable passion^s ocean, felt greatly 
rejoiced on getting me as a boat. The silly (o?-, wicked) man^s 
passion was raised to a very high pitch by me by describing in 
detail the extremely tormenting states of the princess^ love 
affected condition. At his instance, 1 brought him, the next 
day, as presents from his beloved, a garland worn the previous 
day by mo, a tamhula (betel-roll) from my own mouth, an unguent 
used by me, and an unclean garment. The things that ho gave 
I took as for the princess, but they were carried away in secret 
elsewhere. 

He himself, whose fire of love was thus kindled, was 
addressed by me in private — Sir, the auspicious marks them- 
selves (of elevation) that you bear are not to falsify themselves 
(i s. will prove true). For a neighbour of mine, an astrologer, 
told me — This kingdom shall fall into Kantaka's hands j he bears 
such marks. And just in accordance with that the princess has 
fallen in love with you j and the King, whose only child the 
princess is, though incensed on knowing about your union with 
her, will not, through fear of his daughter's death, execute you, 
but on the contrary will certainly crown you hoir-apparont. 
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Tims this good fortune is to be followed by another one, W hy 
don^t you then^ dear one^ try to secure it ? If you cannot 
think of some means to get an entrance into the princess^ apart- 
ment; then, I say; the distance between the prison- wall and the 
rampart of the pleasure-garden is only three Vyamas, If by 
some skilful robber you get a subterranean passage made of that 
length, then, once in, your protection will rest with us ; for her 
attendants are deeply attached to her and will never divulge the 
secret.’* He replied — Well suggested, friend 1 There is a thief 
who is as it were one (equal to any) of the sons of Saga^-a in the 
act of digging 5 if he is secured, he will accomplish the work in 
a moment.” When I said — Who can he be, and why can he 
not be procured he pointed you out, saying— It is the man 
who stole Dhanamitra’s magic purse 5” I said — If it be so, come 
on. Make an agreement with him with an oath; that you will 
liberate him by various ways if he achieved the task 5 and that 
being done, fetter him again, and representing to the King that 
though prevailed upon in every way that thief, who is the very 
abode of intrepidity and whose enmity is inveterate, would not 
show the magic purse, you will put him to death by submitting 
him to peculiar tortures. This being accomplished you will 
gain your object and the secret will not leak out/’ When I said 
this he was highly pleased and having accepted (my counsel), 
appointed my own self to persuade you to it, and is himself 
standing outside. [So far the plans have been successfully 
carried out]. Now think of what is proper to do next.” I was 
very much pleased and said — What I said was but nothing 5 
your own policy has greatly contributed to this. Very well, 
bring him in.” When brought in he took an oath to set me 
free and I never to divulge his secret. My chains wore removed, 
and I had a bath and food given to me along with unguents. 
Beginning;in an ever-dark corner of the prison-wall, I excavated a 
subterranean passage with a snake-headed tool Then I thought 
to myself—^' This man has taken an oath to liberate me simply 
with a mind (desire) to murder me 5 so I shall not incur (lit. be 
touched with) the sin of proving false to my promise, even if 
I kill him ’ As I was going out, he extended his hand to fetter 
me, when I kicked him on the breast 5 and as he fell down I cut 
off his head with my knife. Then I said to ^TigAlikA— Tell 
me, friend, how the apartment of the princess is situated ; (^let 
me know it) so that (all) this great labour wotild not go in 
vain 5 there I shall steal something and return/’ 
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I entered the princess^ apartment whoso different parts were 
shown to me by her (6|rig41ik4), and in the midst of her attendants 
that were asleep owing to the exhaustion caused by sports not of 
one kind^ i beheld the princess gone to sleep in full confidence 
while jewel-lamps were burning brightly and looking, on account 
of her one side being almost buried in the exceedingly white bed- 
sheet, ^charmingly slender and bright/ like lightning lying steady, 
as it were, on account of the exhaustion caused by its flashing 
for a long time on the lap of an autumnal cloud ; ( she lay on 
the surface of a couch the ivory feet of which had the shape 
of a recumbent lion and were set with big and precious jewels, 
which appeared splendid with the bed and pillows stufiod with 
downy feathers, and had its borders decked (or, engraved) with 
petals of flowers ; in a manner in which the upper fore-part of 
her left foot was entwined with the inner side of her right heel, 
her beautiful ankle-joints were a little turned to the side, the 
stout and long calves of her legs were in close contact with each 
other 5 her tender knees were a little bent and her thighs a Httlo 
curled 5 (in which) she looked attractive on account of the extremity 
of one of her slender {lit. creeper- like) arms loosely thrown over the 
hips, while the sprout-like hand, with its ].alm outstretched, of 
the other creeper- hke arm, was contracted and thrown under the 
crown of the head 5 (in which) her round hips were a little curved, 
the fine under-garment of Ohina-silk lay closely adhering to her 
person, and her extremely slender belly was not much bent j her 
budhke and fully-developed breasts were heaving as she was 
breathing perceptibly, while the neck-ornament made of rubies 
and interwoven in (the middle of) her necklace of burnished gold, 
was to be seen lying near the region of her lovely neck resting 
slantingly j her ear-ornament lying motionless under her beautiful 
ear turned down was Lalf-visible 5 and her somewhat loosened 
braid of hair lying unevenly was tinged red w^th the cluster of 
rays from the jewelled ornament of the ear that was turned up, 
while the space between the red upper and lower lips was dijQficult 
to be discovered owing to the mass of their own lustre ; 

( in which ) the purpose of the ear-pendant w as served by her 
sprout-like hand passed under the broad cheek ; while the act of 
drawing the ornamental painting on her cheek was done by the 
different leaves in the embroidered canopy mirrored into her 
transparent cheek that was turned upwards 5 ( in which ) her 
lotus-like eyes were closed and the banner- like eyebrows still 5 
( in which ) the sandal tilaka had boon moistened and mixed with 
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the drops of perspiration that were rising up and her long and 
curly hair hung about ( lit faced ) the moon of her faco« With 
my passion kindled at her very sight, awe struck, without the 
least desire to steal, but robbed, instead, of my heart, I stood 
for a moment quite at a loss to know what to do, 1 then thought 
to myself — Love will not suffer me to live, if I do not secure 
this maiden with beauteous eyes If I touch her witnout previous 
intimation ( or, appointment , this extremely young girl (quite 
inexpeiienced in love-matters ) will evidently destroy my desire 
by her cry of distress, and then I shall have struck at myself 

destroyed my prospects; ; so this is the way to be followed in 
the present case,’^ — ^Thus reflecting I took a board dyed with the 
paste of a kind of gum, which w^as hanging from a peg, picked 
up a painting brush from a jewelled drawing-box, and sketched 
her sleeping in that manner, and myself kneehng at her feet with 
hands folded, and Avrote this A ry^ ( verse ) ; — * 

This your slave here, with folded hands, implores of you 
this object that is so well known, vtz . — sleep withme, exhausted 
in sport alone, and not in this manner/^ 

Then taking from the golden betel-box a spiced roll of 
betel-nut leaves, a bit of camphor, and scented catechu, and 
chewing these I spat (i.c. spat in such a way as to give rise to) a 
pair of Ohakravdkas on, the white wall, with its juice reddish 
like the alaktatca dye. After this, exchanging rings (hers and 
mine ) I somehow (’'with great reluctance ; departed. Returning 
to the prison-house through that subterranean passage, I coun- 
selled a leading citizen, Simhaghosha by name, who was 
imprisoned there and who was treated by me in those days as a 
friend, saying— Thus I have killed the poor K^ntaka ; you 
should disclose the secrets ( intrigue of Ktotaka ^ and procure 
your freedom thereby, and X then set off with Srig4lik4. Come 
to the royal road, I encountered the men of the guard I thought — 
I am able tu run away untouched by these j but this pcor old 
woman will be seized ( arrested ) j ao this is the best thing to be 
done at this time So I quickly ran up to them, and placing 
my elbows on my back and standing with my face turned away 
from them, I said — if I am a thief, do you seize me ; for it is 
your duty and not of this old hag She, on her part, having 
guessed my intention from' that much (those my words), came to 
them and bowing said — My good friends^ this is my son : being 
affected by hysteria ( or, lunacy ), he was under treatment for a 
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loBg time* The other day he was almost cured and restored to 
the natural condition of his health. Filled with hop© ( that he 
was cured I procured his release from the prison, made him 
take a bath, apply unguents to his body, wear a pair of unbleach- 
ed ( new ) garments and take excellent food 5 and he was allowed 
to-day freedom of action as regards sitting and sleeping. But at 
midnight, being seized by his malady again, he ran ofE with great 
speed to the public road, exclaiming that he would put Kdntaka 
to death and sport with the princess. Finding my son in 
this condition, I am running after him at this hour of the 
night 5 so please have mercy on mo and catch hold of him, and 
give him over to me.^^ As she thus cried out I exclaimed*—" 
Away, you wench ! W'ho has ever bound the god ‘Wind ? Can 
these crows ( presume to ) restrain ( or, catch ) me, a hawk ? 
Tush ! — »and away I ran. Reproved by them with the words— 

You yourself were mad who set him free, thinking him to be 
sane when he was not so 5 who can catch him now ? — she ran 
after me, just weeping. 1 went to the house of R^gamanjari, 
and having in many ways cheered her up who was distressed with 
the sorrow of long separation, passed the remaining part of the 
night. In the morning I joined the campany of Ud^raka. 

I then went to the revered Marichi, who had regained his 
divine ken by the power of the penance practised by him after 
having got out of the calamity of the harlot, and by him I was 
told that I should thus obtain your sight. Simhaghosha, who was 
installed in K^ntaka^s place by the King who was much pleased 
with him after publicly announcing his ( Kdntaka^s ) misconduct, 
again effected my entrance into the apartment of the princess by 
that very subterranean passage from the prison-house, and I was 
united with the princess, who grew attached to mo on hearing the 
account coming from the lips of Srigdiikfi,. dust about this time 
0 handavarm 4 , highly incensed at his request for the hand of his 
daughter being refused by Simhavarma, attacked and besieged 
the city. The king of Anga, Simhavarma, impatient ( of the 
outrage), himself made a breach into the rampart just as the 
enemy was thinking of commencing operations (in connexion, 
with the siege), and without waiting for his allies although 
arrived very near, came out of the city ; but having Ins armour 
shattered to pieces by his mighty foo with superior numbers 
in a great battle, was forcibly taken captive. The princess 
Ambalika was also powerfully seiased and carried to his own 
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camp by 01iandavarm4, for being married to himself forcibly ; 
and it was said that he (even) tied the auspicious marriage- 
stringy as the marriage was to take place at the close of the 
night. I alsOj having fastened the auspicious marriage string to 
my wrist at Dhanamitra^s housoy in order to marry the very 
same j)rinceteSy said to him — Friend, the allies advancing for 
helping the king of the Aflgas are close at hand ; conspiring 
with the grown-up men of the city with the greatest secrecy 
bring them near ; when you return, you will surely find the 
enemy with his head cut ofi/' When he agreed to it, saying 
* A^ery well/* I, with my weapon concealed, entered, along with 
the Brahmaaas (having to repeat the auspicious verses), the palace 
of him (my foe), doomed to die, which was full of the bustle 
attendant on the festival, and wherein the materials for the 
ceremony were being collected and the people were busy going in 
and out. And as Ohandavarm^ was about to take the tender hand 
of Ambdlika that was offered by the domestic priest with the 
holy fire standing as witness, I dragged his long arm and stabbed 
him in the chest with my dagger. I also despatched to ITama’s 
abode i'killed) some others that strove to seize me. Moving from 
one room to another of the house wherein some were destroyed 
and others were touted, I saw the long-eyed one, with her lovely 
limbs trembling through fear, and taking her with me entered 
an inner apartment with the desire to enjoy the pleastire of 
her embtace. At that very moment I had the good fortune to 
hear your voice, deep like the sound of fresh clouds/^ 

Rdjavdhana, having heard this narrative^ smiled, and 
remarking—— How now I You have surpassed by desperate deeds 
(lit, hardihood) even Karnisuta,^^ turned his eyes to XJpahdra.. 
varma and desired him to narrate Ms adventures as it was his 
turn. He, too, having bowed (to Mm) with a smile, began to 
narrate (thus) : — 


UOHOHHVASA 111, 

1 once went (started in search of you), in the course of my 
peregrinations, to Videha 5 even without entering Mtthila, 
1 repaired for rest to a certain convent outside the city. There 
having water-for-my feet, given me by a certain old female devotee, 
I sat at the threshold for a short time. At my very sight tears 
Howed fortli (from her eyes) forming i'»it<> tv stream for some 
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reason or another* Asked by me — Mother, what is this, tell me 
the reason/^ she replied in a pitiful tone — O you of long life, 
surely it is well loiown that Prah^ravarm^i. was the king of this 
city of Mithiljl. 5 Rajahamsa, the king of Magadha, was, indeed, 
his fast friend* Their queens, VasumatJ and Priyamvad4, like 
those of the demons Bala and Sambala, formed an uncommon 
friendship between themselves. Priyamvadd went with her lord 
to Pushapura to see her dear friend, Vasumati, on the festive 
occasion of her first pregnancy. J nst at that time a war broke 
out between the king of Magadha and the king of M^lwA, in 
which the king of Magadha met with a fate that could not to be 
ascertained in the least. Prah4ravarman, who was spared by 
the efforts of the king of M41wd, returned io his country ; but 
hearing that his kingdom was occupied by the sons of his elder 
brother Saiph 4 rvarman, Vikatavarmau and others, he, wishing to 
take for his assistance a portion of the army oi his sister^s son, 
the kb^g of Suhma, entered a forest (on his way^ and there was 
plundered of everything by forest bandits. I fled with the 
younger of his sons in my arms from fear of the shower of 
arrows of the foresters, and plunged into a wood. There as 
I fell, being struck by tbe paw of a tiger, the child, fallen from 
my hands, hid himself under the bosom of the dead body of a 
brown cow. An arrow discharged from a bow deprived in an 
instant the tiger, who was dragging that carcass » of his life 5 and 
the child was carried off by the boys of the foresters. A certain 
cowherd conveyed mo who lay senseless in that mannei to his 
hut and placed me in it. There through Ms kindness I had my 
wounds dressed and healed ; and then as 1 , wishing to repair to 
my master's presence a ter recovery, felt distressed owing to my 
helplessness, my own daughter, accoinpaniod by a youth, arrived 
at the very place. She wept very much. When she had done 
weeping, she related her account : How the caravan- troops being 
defeated, the prince that was in her hands fell into tho hands of 
the leader of the mountainoers 5 how she had hot wounds healed 
by 4 forester, and how after her recovery she had to do tho harshness 
of a refusal, owing to her disgust for the connexion with a low 
tribe, on his proposing io marry her ; how ho, not brooking that, 
attempted to cut off her head in the lonely forest, and (lastly) 
how the youth (in her company), who was accidentally soon, put 
the ruffian to death and espoused her. Hu, being asked, turned 
out to be a servant of tho king of Mithild who had stayed behind 
on some bn‘=^inoss. and was now precooding by tho same waj*. 
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by the silly citizens won over by his skill in the various 
means of deceiving them. — a religious hypocrite 

( Itf. wearing a cloak of false religiousness ). Cyi ^ 

t 6&k, V. 

p. 132. — A mischief-monger. — the despicable 

Br&hmana. Although R4j. was really a Kshatriya, Ohanda- 
varma knew him to be a Brah. only as he lived under that 
designation in Avanti. — For the Acc. case with the 

derivatives from and c/. ^ak, VI. 19. 

^ exalted to the dignity of the sharp-pointed 
stake^ ( placed like an on the stake, impaled), 

^wcrm^fr — disgracing or defiling the family. — used 

for f^^r^q-JTfqri (A'tm.). ^fqar — disfigured, fierce. 

— a Madhyamapad. Oomp. See Oom. ^ The 

culminating point of,^ f. e, who possessed in the highest 
degree all the manly virtues. — for which 

submission was the only remedy. &ro. — governs 

the Q-en. case. See com., and P4n. II. 3. 52. — a young 

woman; c/l Mrich. I. 18, 41. — Separate f%T%cr^T^ 

4- 3TT^f ; ^ pained or distressed on hearing the account.' 
3^gR-(^q-53*o — who were attracted solely by his handsome 
form. 3TR«=r^R:’5?!rr^«» — Threatening to put an end to their 
lives. As they were in the palace they at once knew of 
Ohand.'s evil intention and thus prevented him from carrying 
it out immediately. — They not being the governing 

bodies. — informing him by a messenger. « ~ 

having confiscated all his efiects or property. 

— Ohand. should rather have selected an iron cage ; 
perhaps the author makes him select a wooden one in his 
anxiety that the prince should find it easy to break through 
it after his feet were unfettered. 

P, 58. fq^sT — Ooncealed. as to the jewel dispel- 
ling hunger and thirst, sea supra p. 28, 1. 17. — Name 

of a country situated on the right bank of the Ganges. Its 
capital was Ohamp^, also called Angapnrl, This town stood 
on the Ganges about 24 miles west of a rooky island, and is 
therefore considered the same as^ or situated very near to, the 
modern Bhagalpur. — having caused a passage to 

be made in. ^rrar — a number of. arrq^fif— Coming from all 
sides ( arr ). — Not caring to wait for. 

qg;«Kiqfqi;— Note that one of these words is pleonastic ; 

4 
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‘^appearing visibly like pride in a bodily form ( inoarnate 

— fwll of impatience or exasperation. sr9?;*T — a 
blow or stroke. iirmour. «- not good, as 

in that ease be could not have been long alive. 
transcending that of a mortal, superhuman. atT*T^?5!r — vital 
force, innate strength. o^r^fr’S^TrcTr^rf — also named ^hal&ratna 

‘ the jewel among women.’ arqffsssTserVs — whose intentions were 
not to be divined or comprehended. For this sense of ( ' to 
understand ’) ef. aT^fsrrrJTffCTT^J %’cfsf ffl^arrsTf M&l--M6dh. II. 9; 
af^fwrfTJTfffn# Veni. V. 40. The reading sr^c^^T- 

#sr: would also mean the same. arsfrrriqc^ — computed. 

— when he had performed the ceremony of 
fastening the auspicious marriage-string. For the meaning 
of see Ragh. VIll. 1, and Malli. thereon, 

Kail&sa. is an epithet of Knbera, who is so called 

because one of his eyes is yellow. The story is given in 
RSm. Uttara. 13. Klnbera, when once on a visit to 
Siva, gazed on P&rvatt with his left eye, owing to which 
it was burnt outright and the right one was turned yellow. 

— Lit. deer-footed} swift-footed. — a runner, 

a courier. 1 »Tr»r: STFUTs 

^ fT I 3Tf^rfefrT% i ( f qp )} 

I. spqwa; — The ruling monarch. — a 

reply to the message, gKv:arnf?T:5'Cf'Srgfr — The violator of the 
secret apartment. 

P. 59. — A double Bahuvrihi. ' Whose sens* of 

self-respect or insult to one’s self is rendered blunt by 
old age.’ f%5r^»ar — Baath with peculiar tortures, such as 
causing a man to be trampled under an elephant’s feet, 
taking out his eyes &c. Cf. 

sqrr'Tlf^fr: Mudr4. H. p. 63. — a prison. irrWTf^ The 

lordly elephant. gT'%ergSv»iT«Tr— proper decorations ( ornaments 
and dress). ^gq-g^—a play-thing, f. «. allowing the 
elephant to treat him as a toy and so to crush him 
down. — a multitude of warriors- »iTft^Tr”¥ - 

with ichor flowing from its temples. refers to 

Rdjav&hana. argij^rs^— full of, disposed to, favour. 

— .«7/. K4d. p. 217, where it is mentioned that the Apsarasas 
had fourteen families, on© of which was born from the rays 
of the moon. ^ 
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P, 60. g^~Fooli8h. The swan mistook her month for 
a lotus and so pursued itj ef, the similar pnrsnit of 
§akuntal4 by a ba©, at §ak. p. 25. — the name of 

the lake. — making his head doubly hoary by &o, 

is used err^ir; ^ h© pronounced upon m© an 
unjust curse/ a metallic condition, 

oonseiousness being suspended. o — my senses 

retaining their powers. 

— Two names probably taken from the 
EZath&s. (no such names being found in the list of the kings of 
the Ikshvdku race). — when the hostilities 

commenced by his father (Manasavega) were still proceeding, 
(Iioc. Abs. constr.). Buhler^ who explains and qr^o both 

as adjectives of is not correct, since w© know from 

the Klathds. that it was M4nasavega, and not Nara., who 
had begun the %. Cf. sr^^T^rg'St I 

Spft I 3TT?^ ii 

W I &C. Kath4s. XI V*. 1. — 

Narav&hanadatta, son of King Vatsa, is the hero of the 
Kath^saritsSgara ( and also of the Brihatkath^ of G-uB&dhya ) 
wherein his adventures and his elevation to the throne of the 
Vidy&dharas are related. — entered into an alliance 

with, Ut. means ^Lo uniti/ cf, 

Ragfa. V* 69. — As the moon shone 

brightly. oqr^^r^iTr^ is the prep, p, of the pasH. of % L Paras., 
to purify or to brighten. — Thi beloved of his 

heart (for he had not actually seen her). »-not 

having control over his senses. — The art with 

which all the denizens of heaven are endowed and by which 
they can make themselves invisible to others. 

P. 61. — with her head reclined on your lap. 

Or argr^r^ Kuay have the usual meaning of ^support/ ^resting on 
your lap.^ o — With her body drooping on account of &o. 

The reading should have boon preferred, 

continuity, maintenance. — connected with (the crea- 

tion, maintenance and destruction of the world). sj^zfr%^?Tr5T 
&c.— < In whom the tide of passion was caused to swell 
again.^ What is meant is this-- When the prince found Avan, 
reclined helplessly on his lap, he tried to infuse new life into 
her and to stir up her passion by telling her tales about &o. This 
has nothing to do with the mentioned at the 
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close oJ the last Uohchh., as that was narrated to her on their 
first meeting in order to gain her confidence and love. 

— his mental resolve to seize yon being preehided by your 
prowess. ^g'f’#r 5 ^rw:”“Shows that he was quite cowed down 
in the prince's presence. — silver, 557 ^ being used in 

the general sense of ^a metal.’ 5 'saR^^'^'Tr — (difficult 
to be performed by others) gfjqfffir (deeds of valour) ; '(by a 
thief ) of extraordinary prowess.’ — nail-shaped scimitar. 

grf'*il““The precincts or environs of. — moving fear- 
lessly or undauntedly. — having knocked off the 

driver. — with utmost speed. — an elephant 

This is an ^luJs comp.; see com- eTfW — adj., meaning 

'large; ’ grf^TfhT 3rarrT% 

P. 62. ST^=rK — (srrsp**!) without touching it or being 
entangled; i. e. nimbly, dexterously. — having 

disengaged himself from the clasp or fold of the embrace the 
very instant. eKtTq-_an iron club. kind of instrument 

forked at the end. irr?r-*a dart, a barbed missile. — a long 

double-edged sword (Mar, qgr). javelin. — 

surrounding them. — a collection or body of 

armies, — The Karnil&ra flower has a rich colour 

but no smell. Cf. ^fSl^ f^F^NrcT^FT 

?=iT I Kum. III. 28. — a sapphire. The BhAshapfi 

explains as a kind of grass ( dark-green in colour ). 

— such an eye is supposed to be a mark of 
beauty. Cf. I Ragh. IV. 13. 

P. 63. sc^fF^rer*' — A poniard with its hilt set with 
jewels. — a silk-garment, fr?i??cr?r 3 rF— being well practised 

in the use of weapons. The root sr has frequently the 
meaning of 'to study,’ 'to learn’ in older language. ’TT^T^S’ 

&o. — This bespeaks extraordinary physical power on the 
part of the rider, as he could guide the animal by using 
the big toes of his feet as spurs. 'jsrT'Ftvo—through his 

knowledge of the description formerly given, ^stf?? &o. 

Cf. Eagh. VII. 67, eTF^F^^: — your slave or servant. 

&o. — Vour Highness should consider him as my 
own self, only concealed under this form and the designation of 
Dhanamitra. arq^r'^rF — scattered about, left or abandoned by 
the enemy, spoil. It does not seem to mean 'bestowed or 
given,’ as stated in Apte’s Dio. — our allies. 

w.-, fr. see P&n. III. 1. 119. 
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5f — If your Highness does not find fault with this arrange- 

ment, i. e. approves of it, cTff'T— The Banian tree. ^ 

white silk-garment. 

p. 64. cjq?rC^*Tr — These, together with Baj., 

Somadatta, Pushpodbhava, and Apah&r., make up the list of 
the ten Kumftras. — is the father of Apar, and Upah^r. 

spl'jTq'Tt^— son of Dharmapala, who afterwards became the king 
of Xasi. See p. 187. transported with joy. 

^sqTrf^wr^— who were received with proper civilities- 

— introduced by his friends. looked upon, 

treated, — gf%er properly means ^the grey ness of hair 

b*’<^^ght on by old age;^ here^ the grey hair. ^With their 
grey hair bristling through joy/ 

— P^t&la; the word occurs in B 4 na^s H,-Oh. and 
also in the Kdd. ( p. 227^ ). smt — 

dispersed, — divine sight, f. e. power to know things 

beyond the perception of the senses. 

P. 65. — wishing to ascertain. Desid. noun in ^ 

from gg;. is the Oau. of in the 

sense of ^to seej^ otherwise supra p. 56. 

— a young mango^-tree. — with a wild look; or, 

apparently looking dejected. aTR!f^qg; 7 -*like a guest. 3TlffT% 
is properly one who always travels; fr, 3 : 5 ^ to go ( sTrTi^ ) and 
the Un4di afE. 5 then it means one who does not stay 

at a place for more than a day; cf. 

I 3Tf^?4 f|- a Manu. III. 102. 

Or ?r g‘qr%'ca'= — wishing to 

learn your honour's whereabouts. she 

who held the place of the ornament of the Anga-capital. 
The 3 T of the prepositions and may optionally be 
dropped- See com. fl'cTT f*'- + ( ^ )* 

^ woman of the multitude ( ); or 

gernr: a woman that can be had for a day; a harlot. — - 

cJRqffTt 3TW studded with stars; hence, chequered with*. 

— her long dishevelled tresses sweeping the 
ground, — arg^T^t^T ^Frre«rri- This may mean 

( 1 ) with feelings of pity; or (2 ) full of cries of censure 
or abuses. — close upon her heels, s^rrlf — ^ 

distress, destined to enjoy. — happiness, 

5 * 3 ^ errurfu compar. of ST being added 

at the end of the comp, by 5 *^*^ \ P&n. V. 4. 80. 
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ir¥ReT^r=€r cier 3:TrT<T^r^!T^^T- 

*rT?fTrtq-qrrT>Trf l iT^^:s^WTf^?^T?5EriIl«'t l Sid.-Kau. STTcTF*-^® — 
renowned for their being the asylum of the afflicted. 3T*g;q'q'i% 
properly means srgSTf » favouring a person; cf, ST^'^sf^-jq'q'FsrT 
^ftcTfr^r Sak. III. p. 78. — famous or known for. 

Por this sense ef, PSn. V. 2. 26. q’^fT^nC® — 

, -O >-=3 * 

[First touching the grcmnd with her braided hair interspersed 
( lit. variegated ) with grey^ and then rising up. 

P. 66. ^^5srr n 5fT*sf &e„~The Com. seems to interpret 
the line as — < Revered Sir^ this ( my daughter ) here^, 
yonr slave, informs you of my fault/ But it seems batter 
to take as referring to the speaker herself. ^ This your 
slave ( the mother, and not the daughter ) will tell you the 
fault she ( my daughter ) attributes to me/ In this case 
it will be better to read 3Tf^t for 3T=P71:- — making 

her perform the duties of her legitimate profession. 
appears naturally to refer to the speaker ( the mother ), but 
then we should expect instead of the causal form 

— the sole privilege or proper office of. 
^3pra5'5Err — cultivation ( improvement of the colour &ro. ) 
of the body by besmearing it with fragrant cosmetics or 
rubbing it with oil boiled with turmeric powder, - 

^helping the development of;^ this qualifies — - 

maintaining an equilibrium between the ( three ) humour®, 
( see Oom. ), the gastric fire and the vital fluids. The seven 
DMfcua are q-^^l^qt#i5ftr%r*lsriS5Fjf5r wrcR: I &o. 

r*I%sfr?ft®r — with proper viands ( lit. with measured food )• 
3?'Cr#lr^:— oliaracterized by, mostly consisting of; hence, 
attended with. Cf. grfe’^W'rr sfr infra, p. 203. afvqrr<T^ 
&e. — training her in the orotic science in all its branches, 
qnr^ — pantomimic art, acting. — painting, srnpiT^— -> 

confectionery, culinary art. — preparing perfumes, gsq- — 

bouquets and garlands. — Skill in expression. 

^r>=«rf^^*T«r*T — training them thoroughly in. — Grammar. 

^ — logic, — astrology, — a general acquaintance 

with. srrsfrq'^nR' — The art of earning a livelihood. 

— excelling in sportive graces or frolic. in 

games of chance and strife ( such as cock-fights, playing 
with dice &o, ); see Oom. — giving a proper 

insight into. sr*-2Fcn:^^r — See com. friendly. 

— practical knowledge. arffTST^rF^T^ — decorated with 
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great care. ^qff^o--«attended by servants gorgeously dressed, 
be required on an occasion* i^ficpyf^crj-^^^cperiis 
( whose instructions must be followed ). 

P, 67. — This simply means ^in different places.^ 

— professors of the different arts, — 

palmists, astrologers. ^lioudly proclaiming her possession 
of auspicious signs by means off &o. ( to attract people ). 
qfrs'iTf, — parasites, gay companions, — the jester. 

— Buddhist or Jain nuns, who are frequently repre- 
sented in Sanskrit dramas as assisting in love-affairs. Ojf, 

infra, p. 85, 11. 16, 17; and the part played in this 

connexion by KauSikl in the MSlav. and by Kdmandaki 
in the MSI.— Mfi.dh. — ^company, society. — • 

affability or amiableness. — receiving a 

heavy price. — her blandishments or coquetry, 

prime of youth. — His power of wealth, s- 

to give money* or, wealth and strength, — ^honesty (i. a. one 

who would keep his word ). — possessing superior 

qualities, qrgs^afq^frqr— giving out that he has given much. 

— Here means which is one of 

the eight forms of marriage mentioned by Manu, depending 
upon the mutual love of the two parties. Of : 

^ 3 J Manu. III. 32. ^By means 

of, a, under the pretence that^ a Gandharva marriage was 
contracted.^ &c- — When the desired money is not 

obtained ( by the means suggested in the last sentence ). 

— won over by friendship. — the court 

( the local Panohdyat ). Of Bhi&shand. quoted in the com, 
— gaining one^s object, q*s|i=^lT^'fr^rr &c. — 

making the daughter remain faithful to him. &c.— 

getting by various artifices what remains of the wealth of 
lovers — loved persons), after it has been exjpended by daily, 

occasional^ and love-gifts. — »aay also mean ^almost 

a miser/ But the next clause does not mean 

avaricious, as such a mau can have no — 

to reject hitn ( afTW«f ) after picking a quarrel with Mm* if we 
separate then the meaning is ^waiting, patiently 

remaining aloof from him till be cornea to terms.^ — 

according to the Oom. this means * the lover of a heigh- 
bouring courteshn.’ It may, however, mean deputy/ 
#^^FnJT^“-*Maiting, t. s. stirring or calling into activity the 
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liberality 4fce, — sarcastic remarks. 

taunting in the hearing of others, oironlating evil reports 
among the people. — withholding. — by 

accepting another lover. This may also mean ‘ by getting 
him accused by others,' 

P . 68. — discarding. — unobjectionable. 

— wealthy people. L 3T5p%“ would perhaps be a better 

reading. As the reading stands^ however, take as 

one word. ^Give due consideration to all doubts about the gain 
or loss to follow.^ — attendance upon. — ^irrevocable 

or permanent attachment. She means that a harlot must show 
that she loves her lover, but must not be solely attached to him. 

— maternal grandmother. — prescribed by. 

&c. — ^indulging her passion at her own expense. — 

capable of giving wealth. — repulsing, ayfr??- 

— If she proves firm of resolve; if her resolution cannot 
be shaken. OJ^, Kum. V. 8 . — will starve 

themselves to deaths «©© com. Or 

the mine of, full of. siqr^iT — final beatitude. 
3T|3r^?rr?r~-kiiowledg6 of the highest, 49. Brahman; or know- 
ledge of the superior order, t, e. Brahmavid^i. 
one who, while remaining in the house, discharges the duties 
proper for the family. grf>T»Tr^?r — Impef. 

of the Benom. from becomes agitated or 

uneasy at heart ). — hardships of. 

P. 69, — A couple of freshly- washed garments, 

itself means pair of washed garments;' but, as the 
word is used, here it should be taken to mean pair of 
garments,' by the Paribhdsh^ RRTH'f r=^^Rf <T?r?Tf g-^frq%is(ot 

— ber toilet, personal decoration. 
>3'5^^*~S^^bering flowers and collecting them into a heap. 

plucking flowers from the trees; 3 ?^^^ — gathering those 
dropped on the ground; this is according to Bh^shanA. According 
to Pdnini ( ), when flowers are plucked by the 

hand, i. a, are within reach, is the form used except when 
theft is meant. So ought to mean <the collection of flowers 

out of reach knocked down by means of a stick' or bo; 

I a^crir^T^: i \ 

l Sid.-Kau. Biit writers do not 

seem to observe such rigid distinctions. sy 15 % f%^qr 

?qsrf, of different sorts, or differently arranged. — 
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§iva. — The three objects of human pursuit, 

Dharma, Atrha and Xama. — carried on in accordance 

with her ability. — a:ffacted by passion. Tr^T^r^-matches 

with. X>harma ought to be regarded as of supreme importance; 
Artha and X&ma must be subordinate to it; <?., the latter two 
must be secured in such a way as not to violate the principles of 
the first. what degree, ^«rT 

iu a manner slow on account of bashfnlness. ffr: 
~-<from a person like myself.' This must be read with a K^hu (a 
change or modulation of voice so as to indicate a question)- 
— their respective strength or weakness, i.e. superiority 
or inferiority; their being of greater or less importance, arg- 
^‘Tfrft^—for is the root of all. Unless founded on Dharma, 
Artha and X^ma cannot have lasting existence. Of. 

I Mah.-.Bh4r. — 

3Tf%q-^Tr^T aTST>^:, cr^r? irrespective 

of the other two; not standing in need of the support of the 
other two. — here is used in the sense of 

or that which leads to the attainment of Moksha, and 
for which contemplation is necessary. — 3Tr?^* 

^jFrr^W concentration of the mind 

may also mean a ^a composed or serene state of 
the soul.' — does not much depend on (externa^ 

agents), — knowledge of the reality, which according 

to the Vedanta consists in realizing the identity of the univer- 
sal and the individual souls. — supported. 

P. 70. — is afiected by or interfered with. STi%^lTr“ 

— counteracted, recovered, — eradicating, — 

Now she shows how Dharma, though a little afiected by Xama, 
finally gained its ascendancy over the other two. 

— ^f^cTWf is Brahma. It is difiioult to see to 
what account Dandin refers here. The story of Tilottamd is 
given in Mahfi. A"dip. 231. The gods, oppressed by the demons 
Sunda and Upasunda^ approached Brahm^ for redress. He 
commanded Visvakarman to create a matchless beauty that 
would bring about the destruction of the demons. This was 
l?r^^u:r* As she started on her mission, she went round the gods, 
when she appeared so fascinating that all the hosts of gods, 
§iva and Indra included, and sages, remained gazing upon her^ 
execept Brahma. Of. ^r?T%^rrT \ 

t 3 cT^£rq[f|roT=q; \ 
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n &<3». ^O oouW not have been 
the story referredto by our author. is said that 

Siva once visited a forest in the form of a religious mendicants 
and the wives of the Bishis residing there fell in love with his 
great beauty, which the ^lishis, perceiving, resented; in order^ 
therefore, to overpower him, they first dug a pit, and by 
magical arts caused a tiger to rush out of it, whom he slew, 
and taking Ms skin wore it as a garment/' — Dowson. 

Krishna, the son of Vasudeva and Devakt^ 
and considered as the eighth incarnation of Vishnu. He had 
sixteen thousand wives. See Bh§.g.-«P. X. 59. 33; 69. 8, 44. 

STM’f'r^: — i* s. she is identical with ^s^Err? 

*rnT^i Jri*r ?frf%sfi- trs’Er^ i frr^r# 

fir^T ^Ifrrr «- The story is thus related — Brahm4 saw his 
daughter, Samdhy4, of exq[uisite beauty, and being incestuously 
disposed towards her, tried to approach her, Ashamed of her 
father's conduct she became a doe; upon this Brahmd also 
became a male deer and followed her. Siva, seeing this, shot 
an arrow at him, whereupon BrahmA, shorn of his head, stood 
in the sky in the form of the constellation MyigaMras or 
Orion, while the arrow of S'iva remained as the constellation 
A'rdrt. OJl Mahimnastotra ^1. 22; c/. also Kdlikd-P.— -s^r^fcy 
#sTf g|T i:lir«rre*r!T: i % ii 

fT^qrs^ =qrr%d f%Tt ^r*T!^njrf5r#it%-qr5g: i sfircftorf gfq-f frrfrwTfTr 

»TfT?*T57r^ II <fco. See our note on Kum. IV, 41. SaindhyA or 
evening twilight is the daughter of Brahmd. Kum&rila- 
bhatta explains away the fable by saying that BrahmS is the 
Sun, while is Ms daughter Arana ( the Dawn ). irsrr'rTff- 

«TTffir3nqT0‘'TiTwrTrqTf??«r i «r ’qr^'iq-if^ssr^rrsq^g;- 

1 gr tT^rirggrtfr'T'srr^^ cT5jtg:i;fg \ 

=^r^oTr%TwrT^’5rsfr5Ti%^qifgfr5g'sr€»Tr*r^fq=qR: ?fcf i 

— According to the Puranaa Indra sedluoed 
Ahaly^; the wife of Gautama. One version of the B&m&yana 
represents that she knew the god, but being flattered by his 
condsoension yielded to his desire ; but another version states 
that the god assumed the form of her husband and entered the 
dwelling while Gautama had gone out for ablution, and so 
deceived her. According to another story Indra secured the 
help of the Moon who assumed the form of a orow and crowed 
at midnight. Phis roused Gautama to his morning devotions, 



wiieoL Indira went in and t<>ok his place. Gatitama;» when he 
knew of her sednction^^ cursed her to be a stone and remain 
mvisible until she should be touched by the feet of H4ma the 
son of Da^aratha and be restored to her former shape. The 
Vedic version of the story, however, represents Indr a as the 
sun and Ahalya as the personification of the early morning. 
Elumarilabhatta explains the seduction by Indra^s ( the Sun's ) 
gradually carrying away the shades of the night ( ) 

‘ frf^rrr 

3Tf5?n^K:> ^ Tire! I TantravArttika. 

— The Moon or Soma performed the Bfi.jasi3ya 
sacrifice, and became in consequence so arrogant and licentious 
that he carried off Tfira, the wife of Brlhaspati, and refused to 
give her up either at the entreaties of her husband or at the 
command of Brahmd. A fight ensued, in which Soma had Ms 
body cut into two by Oliva's trident. At length Brahma inter- 
posed, stopped the fight and compelled Soma to refetore Tara to 
her husband. The result of the intrigue was the birfch of 
Budha, the progenitor of the lunar race. See Vishnu-P IV. 6. 

— SamjlS4 (^frr) the daughter of ViSvakariuan 
and wife of Surya ( the Sun ), not being able to bear her 
husband's effulgence^ gave him Ohhdya (shade) for a hand- 
maid and herself retired to the forest to devote herself to 
religion. While thus engaged and in the form of a mare, the 
Sun saw her and approached her in the form of a horse, the 
result of their union being the two Asvins. According to 
another account, Samjn&, not getting permission from her 
husband to go to her father's house, created, by her superhu- 
man power, a woman exactly like herself ( who was as it 
were her shadow and therefore called ); and putting her 
in her own place went away. Ohh&yd boro to the Sun three 
children and lived quite happily with him, so that when 
SamjM returned he refused to take her back. Thus repudiated 
and disappointed, she assumed the form of a mare and roamed 
over the earth. The" Sun, however, on knowing the real state 
of things, sought his real wife whom he found in thie form of 
a mare« He accordingly assumed the form of a horse 
and was united with her who bore him two sons, the 
AiviBikum4ras. 
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— Vdyu* — This was Afijan^, the mother 

of HanAmat. She was the heavenly nymph Punjikasthali 
born on earth owing to a cnrse. Once^ as she was sitting on 
the summit of a mountain^ assuming a human form of exqui- 
site beauty, her garment was slightly displaced, and the god 
of wind, being enamoured of her^ appeared before her in a 
visible form and expressed his desire for her. She accepted 
his suit on condition that her chastity sould remain inviolate- 
This the god granted and blessed her with a son who was his 
equal in power, and who came to be called ' Maruti ^ 
after him. — Son of Angiras and elder brother of 

Brihaspati and Samvarta, Brihaspati was father of Bharadvaja, 
by Mamat&, the wife of Utathya. While MamatS. was 
pregnant, Brihaspati approached her with a carnal desire. 
She protested, telling him that she was pregnant, but 
Brihaspati violated her. Even the child in the womb protested 
against such unnatural conduct, but Brihaspati getting 
angry cursed the child to enter permanent darkness. The 
child was therefore born blind and was called Dirghatamas. 

^^cK5!®rr — Satyavatx, The sage ParS,§ara saw her as she was 
plying her father^s boat across the river Yamun& when she was 
quite a girl, and became enamoured of her. She yielded to his 
wishes on condition that her virginity should not be violated 
and thus became the mother of Vyasa. See Mahabh. A'dip, 64, 

— Of Vyasa. — The wives of Viohitra- 

virya, Ambik& and Amb41ik4. As Viohitravirya died childless, 
Satyavati called on Vy&sa to raise up issue to his half-brother? 
IDhritar&shtra, Pdndu and Vidura were born as the result of the 
request, — Atri was a celebrated sage and author of many ' 

Vedic hymns. In the Svdyambhava Manvantara, he appears 
as one of the ten PrajSpatis. At the beginning of the present 
Manvantara he was born from the flames of Agni. AnasflyS, 
was his wife in both the lives. In the first she bore him three 
sons, Datta, tlurv^sas and Soma. See Apte's Dio. — ^We 

do not know to what incident in Atri's life the author 
refers here. 

deceitful or evil practices worthy of 
demons? hence, unworthy acts. Or it may mean ‘ the deoeiv- 
ings of or deceits practised on the Asuras,* such as Vishnu^s 
deceiving Bali in his VAman&vatara or depriving the gods by 
a trick of their share of Amrita. — do not afleofc 
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or constrain, csr? — C ^ quality of that name* (2 ) dnot. 

3'3?'5’o — W ith his passion inflamed or augmented. Cf. 
Trn-.|ferfiW &o S s. I 31. qr vrw — Their piety is 

not affected or impaired &c. — what are their natures, 

their attending circumstances or concomitants &o. He ihna 
indirectly asks her to explain these to him. 

P. 71. qrgqTE=*r — Tending cattle. — worthy object®} 

of. <11% sqii |. ^T*T'g^ — By K&uia she means which 

ht.8 or love for its man and woman for its 

substratum ( 3nrT*^!T ), and favourable place, time, &o, 
(3Trir»Tri'%?T^rprrr%; for its or esc tmte. jirr — Note the 

comp.; see com. — All that. — close contact 

with each other; hence, mutual satisfaction. 

of delightful recollection. sr^TTiT — supreme. 3^^f?qrfq'- 

?Tr^ — By 3Tl^r^T tlie BodshanA understands in 

which one feels that one has obt-iined the object of existence 
But it seems better to take arfliin'T to mean ‘jealous anger.’ 
g-finra: ejected, cast aside arnrirrsT: Cf. the meaniog of 

infra p. 72; also fira?l Hf^THcS’ f^irf45=r>fff ira | 

qrir^=TTr*TT?i=fi^ yirr^lr ii Ragh. ix. 47 . 

— *. «- lioly places. nT^llll^sirvr — It m iy be, through 

the power of fate, — mental infirmity. g-|;< To 

a great degree, very much, —beautiful. |;^iiqr'T — feeling 

uneasy or uncomfortable. 

P. 72. 3^f*Tf'rrt — ‘rose up*. Imperf. Srd pers. sing, of 
fT to go. qRsrI — retinue &o. — Xou shouid mind 

( return to) your holy task. 3r5;ifr»qT — being greatly agitated 
or be« ildered. ^fsT'T — a conflict or contest ( for superiority ^ . 
3Tr^r'?rf?^?f[^ — as tf you have won the affection of or subdued, 
— on condition that the vanquished should be the 
servant of the other, frarg-yi^r: — moriified, full of repent- 
auoe. — like one vacant-minded. gener- 

ated or excited by her power. 

t*. 73. — seit. Apah&ravarman*a object. 

The darkness of ignorance which once more fell off from 

( ». e. left) his mind. The style here approaches Bana’s. 

mark the pun on rm which means (1) passion; (2) redness 

— *• «• the Muni’s ( Marfcbi’s ) tale. I'cr^^rrr'T 

also has a double meaning — ( 1 ) the loss of ?rir or biigLt 
colour ( fqirgt trr»T.' frn% ?r«if ); and 
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( 2 ) passionless state or disgust for worldly pleasures. 

— having slept after he had gone to bed. — The red- 

dish orb of the morning sun is compared to a wild fire on the 
summit of the rising mountain, surpassing 

in. redness. — 3T5?urr: 3TT^^: of red raysj^i. e. 

the morning red sun. — The root with is Atm, 

when used transitively, not otherwise^ see P&n. I. 3, 53. 

^ convent of Jaina mendicants. The Oom 
says further on it is said to be a 

(p. 76, 1. 2 ). had not yet taken to asceticism-, 

for this sense oi Samadhip cf. 3T^?qcT?5=W*Tri%Hr^ct I* 

p. 31; Kum. V. 45. Or ^TffR may mean ^abstract contem- 
plation/ which is the last of the eight stages iu the practice 
of Toga. 37rMW'°T — reduced by mental worry or anxiety. 
srqrPi^qr — ^gly- — miserable-looking. — 

<with the dirt of the body loosened/ this shows that he was very 
dirty. shows the great disparity between the two. 

F. 74. — I came to be known by tho nickname of. 

— accomplished, highly skilled iu tho different 
arts. — the rogues among tho citizens. — 

bandying reproachful words, mutual abusing, — 

The test of manliness. — The banner of being 

fortunate (as being declared the more handsome of the two )4 
Or Toaaj be taken in the sense of )? 

which means ^the state of being loved by women. ^ 
— settled, determined, tg — The cause of 

inflaming her passion. aTqrri*^R — ^ string, «. a 

succession of side-glauces The comparison of glances, cast 
by ladies having dark-blue eyes, to a garland of blue lotusts 
is by no means rare. Cf, 3TRT^r^f ?Rr MjSI.- 

Madh, III. 16 5 

Prgqf: I Ibid. IV. p. 86 8co. — aee com; ‘i 

who considered myself blessed.^ By 3 TF^I*TR I P 6 n 

III. 2. 83, takes or fuTR in the sense of ‘one considering 
oneself as^ ( firiR.' l 

qfo^cTqTRR qra^^^F-^: qiir^rrHr?f( I Bxd.-Kau. ). 

— With a strip of cloth only remaining tome for 
covering the privities 5 i reduced to utter p^rnury. 

P. 76. ^qqrf^^: — driven off, discarded. qqcT — - 

having reached the state of being tho target of; having 
become the laughing-stock of the piopL^ or the Ixitt of public 
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ridicule, ^ convent of the Jainas proper (and 

not Buddhistic mendicants who are also sometimes called 
Jainas, from T%r?r a name of Buddha ). The Jainas are mainly 
divided into two classes^ the Svet^mbaraa and the Digambaras 
( ^who have the directions for their clothing/ f. e who move 
about in a state of nudity ). scg[fr«^o — Because the Buddhist and 
rJaina mendicants are forbidden to attend to bodily comforts 
and so they do not much care to cleanse their bodies, 

This ^es'alunc^ana ( pulling 
out the hair ) forms a part of the initiatory ceremony when 
a man becomes a Jaina Bhikshu. It is common to both 
the sects; cf. gf^err: 

Hint ^ ^rgr^cT?«rr: «. See arifcr^^w. 

— Newly caught ( and not broken in yet ), — 

restraint. — here, a Vais'ya. — The Jainas 

( as not recognizing the authority of the Vedas ) are called 
or heretics, — established, laid down. STTWr^— 

blasphemy. — after death, ( 37^^ 

SJ^r^r 5 hell. — having. realized to 

myself. 5 #^: — deviation from the proper path. fq«»#r — the 
Asoka tree, &o. — I give free vent to my tears. 

P. 76. — Abounding in misers and wealthy 

people^ the miserly wealthy ; construe 5 ^* 

— Wishing to restore them to their primitive 
natures by proving to them the transitoriness of property 
( which he would do by robbing the one class of what they 
had earned by unjust means and the other of what they coveted 
so fondly). faulty grammar; stands 

for but it does not directly refer to them. 

the track first beaten by Karntsuta ; t. I 
resolved to take to the life of a robber, spoff^cT is Mfiladeva, 
also known as f%l%fT=T»r^H'’3'^T:— VSsava - 

datta of Subandhu) and ; he is regarded as the founder 

of the art of thieving. He is referred to by Sudraka in his 
Mrioh. and by BSna in his KS.d. — ’^EffJrfirrf- 
f%5eir^c5T ; our note on this. He is thus described by 
Kbhemendra in his Kal^vilasa-nWT^^RT^?T^r^5Tr^Tr%^r^- 
I H- 3J%S 

those skilled at dice- throw. — is 

the chequered cloth on which the wooden pieces are placed- 
— skill ( in using the hand ) got hy practice ; skill iq 
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cogging dice and shifting a piece, ^sgF?Hrf%— tricks (to 
seonre a favourable throw), — desperate acts, 

+ which is 

added to words of the group, means nhe president 

of gamesters/ or the keeper of a gambling house. Transac- 
tions done with his knowledge or sanction were held to be 
legal. See Mr.ch p. 4^ and onr not© on the word, ort^^r^qr- 
— transactions began with the knowledge of, 

« Oonsisting chiefly in the emplovnient of 
reasoning, force and boldness.’ ( Biibler ). «» — In 

which the wagers or stakes could be enforced, 

&c.~-To wheedle the strong and bully the weak. 
— creation of partJ9?,n3. &e. -—proffering or 

holding forth all sorts of tempting advantages. 3*^155^ 

=q He. great and small, high and low, --a stake 

or bet. — may mean ^different ways of,^ or ^tbe break- 
ing of.’ — distributing the spoil 

Who was somewhat careless in casting the dice^ or, who made 
a blunder in moving a piece, arf^^rf^ri: — not well-trained; 

a, a novice in the art, — began to play with 

me, means ^to be mutually connected/ c/. for this 

sense fg: Uttar. VI. 12. 

Pm 77, — According to law the Sabhika was entitled 

to 5 p. c. of the money won at gambling when the amount 
exceeded one hundred; when below that he was to get 10 p. o. 5 
see Xaj It I99 Apahdr. gave the Sabhika half the amount to 
pleas© him, and to impress bis mind with h^s nobility of heart, 

STr^^r^rrJT &c. — is a faulty comp 

ft splendid feast. zr-agr?^. — on whose account, 

; gambling, mr ^: — As regards their wealth, 
garment reaching half down to the thighs ; an uppi^r- 
garment, veil. m:, a sword blunging by the 

arra.^ sctiop^ an instrument for digging. 

According to the Oom — < scissors / aoeording to the 
B usbanawa whistle," a mu^icil instrument with a low 
tone used by thieves to asc rtaiu whether persons are ashep 
or not. tongs. 5^rqr^?^V_a sham head (to be 

inserted into the bole made iti a wall). ^rw^—magio 
ponder; tbe same as the used hy in the 

Mrich.. for its properties e/ if ^ 

Tr^or: j rrf^et >Tr^ W 'frrtTr?f^«>Tfcni Myioh. iii. is. 
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^ magio wick. See com. — a measur- 
ing thread. — a wrench 5 a crab-shaped lustra* 

merit. Wilson takes it to mean hook (shaped like a 
crab)’ and connects it with * a rope with a hook at the end 

by which to climb up. ^ — a bos containing a beet'fo 

or bee to put out a light. implement, . 

a great miser^ or an avaricious, rich man 

— removing the bricks, i. 0 , making an opening in 
the wall, — the interstices in a lattice-window. This 

may mean — ‘he saw through the hole of a lattice-window,’ 
Or rather, ^making at first a hole in the wall of the size of 
&c/ According to the Bhushan^ (which reads this 

means < an optical instrument.’ osr 5 f% — state of things 
inside. ?frCr — -The money-box. It appears from the succeeding 
events that it was not a big box, but a purse containing 
costly jewels or ornaments. — lightning 5 ^icf rays 

or g^y* a comp, of the class. 

The theft committed in the city. — a 

time when the streets were not crowded. — glittering 

in the darkness. 

P. 78. in faltering accents through fear. 

— The prince of merchants. 3 T^: is fr. q§r 1 P. to go, 

(^cf ); q? takes in the sense of master or Vaisya^’ 

otherwise it will take as 3TTq: sTr^lcJ^ — 

consented to give in marringA^ betrothed. ^ goes 

With ^ iqfiT. ^rrSTf^ — Loo, Abs. — The prtii-f worthy 

epithet. cTRJT^g^ — When he was quite willing to marry 

mo. — the leader of merchants trading with for^-igii 

countries. — 80 a com ; also, jqqriqrr^ qW* qqr^ 

^having given an intimation to.’ guided by Oupid. 

arPrerrifq — simply means * go to j’ it has nob got here its 
technical sense of ‘ going for enjoyment,’ C*/ BhiSsbana— * 

I cTT^tKm^^’^^qurqerorrvrr'TTq; \ g qtf% 

qr qTSfqqrfd'^T’ frlr |. — a collection of ornaments, 

qrqrrqrqc?' — ^ party of p'>]ic-in*-n, the city watch. 
gentle, happy, — Here qq stands for syr^t; see cf m. 

which quotas Pan. I. 2, 5^. qqrf"^ fjrq =q T%qT%*?i 

^qTci.1 ^q i.q-’ i 3^^ qfrfir, smf filrqri ^rid.-Kau« 
qrr%H«> — «fiected with the pang-* of venom spreading through 
my body. — a snake. ^4f qR-qy qq q^q 

qfTTqrqq^qiri; 1 qr^t fr% b 
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P. 79 . — Her eyes shedding a profusion of 

tears. ^T^^^sTrPTWsfr— Piroud of his being an adept in poison, 
treatment. gs:r~a particular shape given to the forehand 
by intertwining the fingers, at the time of worshipping, or 
propitiating a deity^ &C.5 * 

^^ITcir This had the 

same effect as the magnetic passes of modem hypnotism have, 
ipf^i^p—iiaagical and [mysterious formularies for the propitia 
tion of deities or the attainment of superhuman power (as 
opposed to the repetition of spells). — having treated 

me. 3?^crr^ — being unsuccessful. — bitten by Death 

or by a deadly snake, — sti® darkened, ^:gr — 

fixed, glazed. — goes beyond, opposes. 

— which pierced the darkness by the stream of 
its splendour, <fcc.— -Mark the play on the words 

and ^ You have given me my beloved, but deprived 

me of the power of speech 5^ t. 0. I am so much overwhelmed 
with satisfaction and wonder at this your conduct 
that I can find no words to express myself. According 
to the BhushauS the rhetorical figure is here. 

&c.— There seems to be some confusion here in the text. 
The q* after found in many editions and adopted by 

Biihler* does not yield a good sense. The Bhfishan^ 
also seems to read the same. We adopt the reading 
for qr, reading — l... 37 ^cTmffi I !■? Now ITdaraka 

explains how he is unable to express himself; he 
proposes one explanation which ends with 51% 5 but the next 
clause shows the impropriety of this. This constitutes the 
rhetorical figure arr^^. Thus he says — ^(If I were to say) this 
your act («?*». your escorting this damsel to me and restoring 
the ornaments) is wonderful (then it might be urged) that 
your character, indeed, appears to be marvellous; and so there 
is nothing extraordinary in this; it is a thing that can be 
naturally expected from such a person,^ 

He means that each individual is made of different stuff* and 
therefore exhibits only those qualities which are peculiar to 

For, I do not know how to describe this wonderful deed of 
yours. ( If I were to say, ‘ This deed ) is not in keeping with your 
character, it appears marvellous, no other (thief) has acted thun 
before you/ (it might be objected) that the power of things 
(Btililer’s ir.)* Here the 3 Ti%? is not properly brought out. 
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ot inherent in its nature. So others in wiiom covetousness 
and such other vices are found may not do it. But in yoU; 
they are absentj so there is no point in saying that no one 
else has done so. 

P. 80. ^^<3* — ( If I were to say ) — To*day you have 

shown what saintly character is, that would not do; since most 
your previous acts must have been of such nature (and so I might 
o:Send you)/ Buhler translates — If I were to si-y-^Tou have 
shown yourself to-day a saint (that deeoription’would be 
wrong because) it does not, agree with your acts performed in 
former births, your generosity shows that in former births 
you must have performed many meritorious acts; because 
you could not act so generously if you had not done so ; hence 
you cannot be said to have begun a course of saintliness 
io-dayJ’* But this is far-fetched. 

&o. — ^It will not be reasonable to arrive at such 
a decision without having correctly estimated (or, formed 
a proper notion about) your noble nature ( for you might 
have done nobler acts previously).* arr^T^ may also mean 
'opinion.^ — something worthless or unsubstantial^ e. e. 

his own self. — by a heavy price ( obligation ). 

?f§r — It will be an insult to your high mental powers 

(for it would mean you do not know how to make a purchase), 
— had I not obtained my beloved (this body should have 
perished). So — my body is virtually a gift from you. 

— excellent lor the occasion; fit for me to say. See com. 
oourse, way of action; ^whafc course of conduct do 
you mean to adopt now — I wish to leave 

&o — <7/ ^ fr fw???r?cr«Tr i Hit. i 

— beset with dangers, — deficiency. Such 

an abandonment of the native place bespeaks something like 
want of talent and spirit ( mental calibre); on one^s part. 

= ; an awkward comp., if 

not positively wrong; ^who assented without any more thought,' 
f. readily. — Who served as our spy or guide - 

igr^fcri 2 rf^% 5 f — Leaving (t. e. everything except) the earthen 
vessels. ^r^f’?SR'^qrr% — as we encountered a party of the 
town-police. 

P. 81. by adding ^^(q;^) to ibo 

neck-chain, -Who stooped to strike a slanting blow 

with his tusk on the broad chest of the driver that was thrown 
down. For qf^orcT see com.; and of 



Megh. I. 2; also §iS. IV. 29, Kir, VL 7. Ah intestino 

near tho heart <With hia tusk encircled with his entrails/ 
srf^^Fr^— <3estroyed (the city. guard ). ^rmrmf%^m — by 
catching hold of the branches of a tree ( and holding to them 
till tho animal passed on ). 

— A peak formed of rubies. Dissolve 

^ cluster, — tho sun. srrsrf^—to be 

performed in the morning. is added to adverbs of time such 
as ( ef. S^k, III. 24 ), fkx, in the 

sense of ^ ot that time;’ see Pan. IV. 3. 23, 

astir on account of onr deeds — The pi may bo 

accounted for by supposing that the word used here is :g|r ot. 
and pi, ( the house with its environs ). ^r^qtf^^r — name of 
Kaberadaita’s daughter. — tn secret. — 

This bag of excellent leather; or, handsome leather-bag. 
or, a leather-bag for holding gems. — come to be 

deprived of my paternal wealth or my principal stock of 
wealth. The other sense given by the Bh^ashnna does not 
seem to be good, be construed with 

P. 82. grqrsTqro — i 
— when aboat to place the weapon on my neck; 
hero the p. p. has tho sen^e of < immediate futurity* by the 
Varttika STlf^q^iTT'^ — ‘The sister of 

contempt; i e which exposes one to coriStant huiniliati<>n. 
3Trcq<e«itr*T — suicide, arr^q^r — byperf^onal efforts; con*»t rue this 
with Far. Of. 3-:g^r^r?rrqTss?qi^^ Bg. VI 6. ^rfcrmirq*— 
ft 3 dning — P 'Saesting ihe power of spell-*, rtudered 

efficacious, or f>r:g'T: tbo comp, being 

t-vken as one of the 3Tri^cTrr3=?7r[’^ class. ;^rnrffr— ©ndo wed with 
magical power or properties, — holuing or granting 

lacs of coma by being operated upon by mmitras, — 

Name of a country which extended from the banks of tho 
Karatoyd or Saddntrd to the extremities of Assam. Tho 
ancient capital of the kingdom wa"* Prag jyotisha. See our 
no^^e on Hash. IV. 81 rr^H'rT'^r — exposed to jealousy, 

excepting me. — yields tFi-aanre, ful61s desire?!. 

f% g &c — ~But on this condition, that one must first 
restore whatever one might have dishonestly got from 
others, &c. ar^—And after that, r]r*sx — Tula is tho 

prescribed way of making it grant one's object. — 

a cave {lit. a cavity in rocks or a mountain). 
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P. 8S. ;sr^=rsr~As said before (to the kicg), 

Prep, p. of the pass of a Detiom. verb from a 

word EDesmng ^v^orsbip. serv c / f amed by adding ) 

by Pao* III. 1. 19; lit , being waited upon 

or wos'shipped for money; 1 ence, beiig emptied by dally 
demands. — To peek redre-s^ by legal means; to 

proceed legally against him. frr^^*TTT — At my command ; 
this may also be construed wi»h — The 

gambler whom Apah^r, assisted; see p 77 — 'J’'b© student 

will remember tbafc :3r2fT3^^ is another name of Dhanamitra. 
src5i=9‘Wr<l — came in the way; opposed the match. 

— The public hall or concert* halL cj^CfT probably 
means^ the chief people of the four classes and the Nish4das 
&c. forming the fifth class; henee^ all classes of people, 
^r^grr^f: — Full of eager curiosity. — The reading 

current in most editions is ^srro (instead of it is 

not ea*y of explanation. One Oom, expli^ins it as ^ having 
no other refuge ( arqaTrr.' 37r ^^: — i e. 3?^^ ) than 

the covering ( ^srrrshield ) of the lotus«bed of her amorous or 
coquettish glances;’ fjr the comparison of glrt^nces to lotuses 
cjmp. not 5 on P- 74, and further on. 

Or the comp may be taken as made up of two Bah.s; 

^5f ^ 3Tqrr?T 3TT3TqT then 

srqTBirq^; < one who shielded himself with, had no 
other support thao/ &c. The ultimate sense in either case is that 
her glances were maddening. A. third way is to take the comp, 
as 3?qr3T?iI aTqrsTq' itself is often used in the sense of 

3TT^q; cf. qjoT ^^ruTar^r: T". 1. It is pretty certain that 

the reading is a mislection for the original ^^|o, which 

is found in the Calcutta editions, and which means supported 
by his excellent bow in the form of the lotue-bed of her ppor- 
tive glances This yields a readily-understood sens© and 

is free from awkward compounds. 

P. 84. ^rqr. — feelings ^c^F- — sentiments: or th© Bbdvas 
intensified; see <-C)m display. — having 

gained force. &c — has occurred before; see p. 77. 

Here it is out of place. — qFHTF^T 

nx^X qq \ 3?i%5iTpqcfT 

3?i%r being changed ro 3T^ by &c. P^Q. V, 

4. 113; or ^ 2 “ qtr^ s^agFIff ( 3T ) being added mvxm^ 

to — ia a dance acoompanied by a pantomimic display 

of feelings ( Hasarupaka ) and is different 
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from sTrf? whicli is a daiico to the accompatiimetxt of music 
and the beatings of hands ( cTT^ ) but without gesticulations. 

— appearing more graceful, or with her beauty 
heightened, by the ( flush of ) success. f% 

through coquetry ( natural to her ) — with her 

bushy eye-brows sporbi^ely or gracefully bent. For arrtT'^^ 
ef Kum. IIL 5. — under some pretext, — I thus 

conditioned, i, e. who was thus lovingly looked at by her. 

— with a longing that I could not check. 
— ^aot feeling disposed to take food. — 

with drooping limbs, who dives to tho 

bottom 5 hence, secondarily, one who knows fully everything 
about a thing. The ?i;^of is changed to by Pdn, VIIT* 
3 89 ( see com, ) when the sense is ^ skill in. ^ — The 

love— affected state of her mind.. — On a bed of arrows; 

i.e. he will diecharge so many arrows at her, piercing her 
body, that when she will lie down she will sleep on a bed of 
them as it were. — who have fixed your 

aflections each on the proper person. 

P. 85. — contrary to the proper duty of 

courtesans. — with good and noble intentions. 

5? — I aio to be won by merit, not by 

wealth the price for my hand is merits and not wealth). 

— ^ot having succeeded in dissuading her from 
her purpose. — nipped in the bud. epr=5g?f — unbrand - 

ed or blameless, chaste, virtuous. It may also be taken as 
an adv. ^ so as not to fall ofl from it,' rigidly. — :;fem^ 

^ disobedient ^ STTSjbTTrfrT^ one who obeys; fr. ^ with 

3Tr4’:3T ( 3T=^^) by I Pan. III. 1. 134. — having 

won her or secured her affections. 3T^ijrr^§;^r — chief agent 

principal messenger. =?5rr^«fPTS^f — A Buddhist female 

mendicant or nun. — old garments. — food, — 

( that ) harlot ( Kamamafijart ). — The gom of, 

the wonderful bag. 

P. 86. — when she agreed to my proposal. 

— h.eT sprout-hke i, e. tender hand. C/. Uttar. III. 39; 
Bit. VI. 30. &o. — The mention of the theft of 

the wonderful bag was to be made, i. e, on which tho 
theft was to be announced as having taken place. — - 

my secret emissary. — a partisan or friend 

of Artbapati, — is bore used ^ to all appear- 
ances, ^ ^ outwardly; ^ cf, qi'^ant qm W I 
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Kued, V- 32. having inanlted. — spoke 

many an angry word; need threatening language, — 

to revile. — It is your well-known pride of 

wealth* ^Tr^STf &o. — Thia refers to Kulap^tlik^ whom her 

father Kuberadatta first proposed to give in marriage to 
Arthapati^ but afterwards wished to bestow on Dhanamitra. 
— well-known. second self. 

&o*— “"I will make no scruple to kill even a 
Br^hmana ( if there be need ). &c.~Ifc needs 

only one night^s wakefulness on my to remove this 

burning fever of your pride &c. He means that by keeping 
awake one night he would be able to steal his bag and 
so humble his pride. — Angrily. ^r%»Trft^r-*--who 

feigned to be uneasy^ who wore a look of painfulness. 

street lined with the residences of courtesans. 
— oarefully- 

P. 87, good; for in this case 

X( must be taken as referring to Vimardaka^ which does not fol- 
low syntactically. ^ — The poor fellow, i.e. ( Arthapati ). 

refers to R^jav^hana to whom ApahS^ra^ 
is narrating his story. iq^; 5 rf?§^r^“having denied the chatge. 
supply f?«rcr: after this to make the context clear. — the 

matter being proved or made clear ( to the king ). ^t?=^=%’!rr — 

according to the prescribed mode of using it. 
humbly, dogmas of Jainism, the Jaina 

cult ( com. ). xrf rather means ^ the grip^ (power), or 
clutches of the Jainae. properly signifies "one having 

no knofcs^ ( of the crest, garments &c, ); henoe^ a Jaina 
mendicant of the Bigambara class. the hearth, &, 

she gave away every valuable iu her house. 5=?!^ ifi derived 
as where even a stone is destroyedj a word of 

the group ( the Salndhi being ). 

prosperity, fnq: — secretly. object of 

the derision of, i. &• who has earned from the people tb^ 
niakname of. Preq-Sff — with indifference. 'BrHTe*Twr*i%§[: — It 

must be due to her aooiuisitlon of the magical purse. ^5=qr — 
see p. 82. szrfSrrT^roffrq' — with apparent fear or ooucern; 
looking as if agitated. 

P. 83. srf^iT'Cr^ra: — which has been widely known, yffg- 
— to Ciuestion you about that. f5T5T::5?!ir — when pressed. 
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tion. ’^>■'1 certainly point to me, i e, disclose 

my name. f^=5r^'-j: — death with tortures. — ^as in 

its train, would be followed by, a series of calamities. rT^fq^r’ir; 

-tie infamy about tne purse being stolen. grTr'Cr^f — the 

niggardly fellow or cheat. ST>-^qtriicsr — having thus com- 
muuieated with me. '^sr stir^r: — it is not a proper course of 
conduct for, it does not behove. arffTR®^ — havirg urged 
this with great force. The Oom says, ‘ having concealed,’ *. e. 
refused to give out the name, gq'^qr — the mention or sugges- 
tion of. — by those dastardly girls. 

P. 89. arr^ — is rather a strange term of address for a 
king. Some propose to read aTT’g^fl^^Tr a-’ on® word. Tuere 
is also a suggestion to taka 3 Tt 4 in this comp, as referring to 
OhS.pakya, and iftu to Ohandragupta. But, as remarked by Mr. 
Agashe, 3 Tt 4 though usually prefixed to the name of OhAnak}a 
can hardly be used alone to stand for it. It is batter 
to road for aTr^T which is found in a Southern MS. 

— Granted by Mautya ( or the Maurya kings 
Maurya is probably Ohandragupta ( s-e p. 191 m/m') whose 
reign begins in 315 B O. and for whose guidance a code of 
law was drawn up by Oh&oakya. — a boon, a special 
privilege. But Ohandragupta is not known to have exemoted 
the merehaat-olaas from oapital punishment for such ofiEonoes; 
nor is there anything to this effect in Obanakya’s code Mr. 
Agashe, however, says-'* The only authority that can bo found 
in the Kau^ltya for immunity from capital puuisbmont of the 

"VaiSyas as a class in contained in the following coupUt: 

q# 'ttTT=J'#rTi^®riv3; I 

qlarsTTtlll P 202, Mysore Series.” Helt — TUekiug ijzvxr — a rag 
STJT'lxr- wealth, arqfq^z^-given away. srr»rsriTfpj5T 

&o — i. e. at Dhauamitra’s instance, ijfatfn — auspicious. !%:§■- 
whose plius aucceedod or bore their fruit, — I'ho 

wealthy misers, the miserly sons of the wealthy, 
with broken platters in their hands. T^JlrnfSisf^rfir PTrar*--^*"* the 
line drawn by Destiny, what is fated, sr'Ttr'5fi’'l — Luve-anger 
i- « by H&gam ; ej. for the idoa 
irfvt? rr^iT^r nwc'fsTcS- i Kum. in. 37. g,,^. 

intoxicated or 1 1 p-y. *l^fs:.vrf zfi : — of druultonuo^s and over- 

exottement (or delirium) Porihis distinction botwetn ?r*' and 

tar^irr?, t/- I VO 0 VJ^27, 
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P. 90. — Alarmed. osTRf^^ — Turning a deaf ear 

to^ disregarding. well-eq^uipped, — 

enfeebled by* — eries o£ distress. — brought back 

to my senses. 3T(%>Tr — ready wit ; it is dedned in poetics as 
^talent shining with ever-new ideas or dashes of imagination^^ 
see com.; this sense, howerer^ is not intended here. — 

mused, pondered within myself, sit^tfr — P. p. p* of 35;*^ with 
ST> lit. ^covered with*^ hence, involved in. s|f^qrf%r — the course 
or plan to be adopted. The word occurs again at p. 98* 
old hag. — The notorious one. 

P. 91* — precious ornaments, — free from 

a dart^ easy (for I have accomplished what I had purposed to 
do for taking vengeance on you ). — who knew 

what was meant to be suggested, ». e. how to take a hint*. 

— having first addressed .them in conciliatory tones. 

— Good sirs, q*qps*¥rqr^rw — her bringing about the 
union of Rdgamanjari with Dhanamitra. -the 

violator or ravisher of (your) wife. &c. 

Courtesans entirely depend upon their decorations (dress and 
ornaments ), i. 0. by their means alone they can attract others* 
?5C«rf»fr«rr — A/r. ^one who gains her living by her beauty;'^ 
3Tl«3f1ffr ^wr:. I^cr3'sr5=>;r — inveterate enmity. rrRfqvfr^r^ — seeming 
to have understood or grasped my moaning. — a good 

fellowj lit. having a beautiful or auspicious countenance. 
It is used as an honorific title of address like but in. 

the case of ordinary men alone. In dramas a prince is to bo 
so addressed by the low characters; see 8^lh,-D. VI. 154 
— The chief of the city-guards 5 head constable! 

— a prison. 

P. 92. 3T|r5^ is changed to 

when preceded by ^g;#, 3T-^T, ^tR &o.; see PAn. V. 8. 28. 

fIftTC: — highly conceited. — who considered himself 

very fortunate. — K^ntaka thought that he was 

loved by women (Q>T^) and so considered himself beautiful, 

see supf^a, notes on and p. 74. 

death. aT5Tf%q’€K' — »ot much grown wiser by experience. 

occurred before in the sense of ^policemen^ or city 
guards; see p. 78, 80 ^o.; here it means ""the chief of police 
men,^ or magistrate, who It seems had to look after jails 
or to act as a jailor also; cf. for this sense 

VI, p. 188, Vik. V. p. 117. l^urther on it 

P. N* 6 
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means ^citizens/ sirr^«rT — crucial or atgonizingpain, torfcuree. 
— having the jfaoe of, i. an outward ( false ) friend. 
— hope to regain. resolve, — 

threatening, a?g' 5 ^t=JTS^r%^f>^:— While I was being continu- 

ally asked all manner of questions. ar^^W-p^roper, wholesome « 
with my wounds healed, — the garment 

of Vishnu. — appearing pleased; ef. sqf^cffuf^T p* B7 « 

— u wise plot, judicious plan. 

P, 93. arr^T^: — distress. account 

of the vice of drunkenness, so common &o. — common 

talk, public rumour. — base-hearted, mean-spirited. 

^ ^ox, 5ror?Err3“^f%^ — Acting in accordance with the 
love he bore to her ( Riga. ). — -dealt with, treat- 
ed with proper remedies, &c. — refers to Apah^ra., 

whose words, the student should remember, the nurse is 
quoting as addressed to Dhanamitra. coaxing^ 

persuasive means. — ^ct much alarmed at your 

misfortune. whose confidence was gained by 

showing the token of recognition from you. — I 

pleased her ( secured her favour ). her as 

a means, through her medium. 

F. 94. — a present. — adjusting, putting 

back in its proper place. — letting it fall, dropping it. 

— close to the princess^ apartment. 
the courtyard of the palace. 

frighten &o. — It was §|rig41ikd’s plan to 

lead Kdntaka into the false belief that the princess was 
in love with him. This was the first step to entrap him. As 
Kdntaka happened to come to the courtyard of the palace 
adjoining the princess’ apartment, she threw the lotus on 
Mm under the pretext of scaring away the pigeons 5 of 
coarse the princess knew nothing about this. — 

Smiling. — her amorous-looking features. 

indescribably clever manner by 
gesticulation. — with venomed point, . 

quite beside himself. 3 Sf§^cI’r"*"“ 0 o®ilod* 

silk garments and a few ornaments, cane casket. 

— The difEerent stages of her love-affeoted 
condition. These are mentioned as ten 

vs: n BAtiraJbi«ii,ii, 
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P. 96, Was made to go exceedingly mad 

with love ; his passion was cariried too far. 
garlands worn by ^ her the day before. aT«Tr 3 Tl^ — taken 
somewhere else, xrrfwtpg; e. I threw them away, 

V, Im means the same things—* threw or cast them away | ^ 
cf. srqf%^^#5^r supra p. 89. — addressed. 

&o. — The anspicions marks ( of future elevation ) you 
bear are not to be in vain or falsified. — a neighbour, 

ff't Tj'^H “”i^ conformity with his words, united 

with. &o . — This good fortune will be followed by an- 
other, viz. your acquisition of the kingdom, if — The 

subject to this is anrrr«f :5 why is not this object pursued; 
». e. why don't you adopt measures to secure the hand of the 
princess ? 5*ir*r — the length of space between the tips of the 
fingers of both the hands when the arms are extended ( Mar. 

aTra'*rsrrsi>rc — the rampart surrounding the pleasure- 
garden. 9 ^rr?fg:-skilful, dexterous; here g-^fr means ‘'skill 
of the hand.' ^^r»rTf?5fr — 3T*nt ir*ft5|5rfrEJr ; ' he who 
seeks to live in a lonely or unprotected house'; hence, a thief or 
robber. See P&n. 'V. 1. IIS. gt|f^gfq^-~after that. 

The sons of Sagara ( a king of the solar race ), who were 
appointed the guardians of the sacrificial horse by their 
father, and who dug the earth down to the nether world in 
search of the horse when it was carried away by Indra in 
an invisible form. Here their power of digging is referred 
to. Por their story see Bfim. B&la-K. chaps. 38-44; see 
also our note on at Bagh. III. 60. 

P. 96. — Having come to an understanding 

or formed an agreement with him. most intrepid. 

f%:# — the same as 5 by subjecting him to peculiar 

tortures, arrf: — the desired object would be gained. 

sri^'T’ET — following my counsel. srnn%rr: — what is neces- 
sary to be done hereafter, — your plan or stratagem. 

— ‘of greater importance ;' this is meant as a com- 
pliment to irig&lika. f^^iT^iriprf.-heing liberated, set free. 

— perpetually shrouded in darkness. ar^^'ETwri'' 
— the calumny of being false to my promise, — 

as I issued from the passage, srf^'^vsrr — with his dagger. 

to which the sword stands as a 
cow, it being as it were its calf; ». «. a small sword; qr 

this like 5 ^ has a diminutive force; 3 Tf% 5 ^, 
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— situation, position of the different rooms. 

2tCt^T- jewels serving as powerful 

lamps, u &• wherein gems glowed emiting light. C/*. 

t%rt i SWi*- 

n Kum II. 38. &C. — the ivory feet 

of the shape of a reeumbent lion of which were set with 
flawless and precious jewels* irffcT acoording to the Oom. 
means ^big.^ properly means ^to be praised or admired,^ 
the lying in their size or flawlessness* 

P. 97. — stuffed with the downy feathers of 

swans, Biss, f ^ nx^^f 

the sides of which were decked 
with petals of flowers actual or engraved therein, 
t^f^ufqrr^o — This and the following compounds are all 
adverbial, modifying f^aq-s^q-gTH-f. ar^’^f^cT — covered, 

— a little turned to the side. Wilson reads f^fer — ^bare or 
exposed to view% which is a better reading. — The ankle. 

Dias. tsngEifr^ (o^r ^r) ^«Tr ?=qTfrf arrnyrs' — 

in close contact, sr^r — The fleshy part between the ankle and 
the knee, oafrr'^ — *• «• stoat and long. — bent ( drawn 

in ). 3Tf^f*ra»^<» — ffer arf^f^FT*# 'gr «r>5P53r- 

^«rr ^’Tr^^TT} beautiful on account of the extremity 
(palm) of one arm loosely thrown over the hips, 3Tqrr^i|T«:tf- 
f^f^o — ^in which the other arm was contracted and 
thrown under the crown of the head, the palm of the tender 

( sproutlike ) hand lying upstretched, v. 1. 

that the extremity of the head might rest on it. CTr%r%E’'> 

in which her fine undergarment of China silk lay closely 
adhering to her person. Fine Ohina-silk cloth seems to have 
been imported into India from the earliest times, and there 
are numerous references to it in Sanskrit literature • vide 
§&k. I. 33, Kum. VII. 3, Kir. IV. 69, Mdl — Mddh. VI. 6, 
Amaru. — 76, &o. It is also mentioned in Kautilfya Bk. HI. 

3r*r!%wfw?r — not much pressed down. 9Tcrg'?rrf%:»err?rrT*>T 

as she began to breathe perceptibly. fTgerr: a«Tr 

(forcible) ?r: r%:s^rafl:»=>76^5T qj*qTTr#r 

a?T«ir asrr. 3TrRr5C«?i-sT'>-"in a manner 
in which the neck-ornament made of rubies and woven in 
the middle of her necklace of burnished gold was to be 
seen lying near her beautiful neck resting slantingly. 

— 3T^?3r«aV«ri^rfrqT?r aV«Tf 
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er«Tn which the ear-ornament lay hidden or motionless 

imder her down-turned beautiful ear which was partly ( lit. 
half ) visible. may also mean ^the lower pari ol 

the ear/ but the drat sense is better ( — see com. — ) as shown 
by in the next oomp» q*i-^T when added to eiJof or 

its synonyms sigoides ^ beauty ' ( q*^3pcT- ^ )- For 

its different meanings cj^, Haima Kosfa — 

I \ ^ 

I Blahirasvami quotes a si. bringing these meanings 
togeth^ — sTcrm’ ^rfgr^Td- ?g*af: i Ffcri 

n. ^q’ncwf^w — The other beautiful ear which 
was turned up, 

P. 98. — tinged red. (%q*iTo-— her loosened 

( 5qff^;gr ) braid of hair lying unevenly. — The 

interval of the upper lip ( from the lower lip ), i. 0. the 
space between the two lips^ was not to be seen, i. e. was covered 
up with the lustre of the lips. Though srq’T is used for the 
lower lip, is rarely used in literature for the upper 

lipj it is, however, so used by Kalidasa; cf, 
f^trcirq- 5Egr7tffrTr^rw^: i Kam. V. 83. 

— ^her stretched hand placed under the broad cheek 
served the purpose of the ear-ornament consisting of a sprout. 

&C. — In which the purpose of the ornamental 
paintings ( such as ladies are described to have on the 
particular parts of their bodies ) was served by the chequered 
( or^ embroidered ) canopy mirrored into her transparent 
cheek that was turned upwards, ornamental 

painting on the face of a woman variegated with dots in 
the middle, and drawn with such fragrant aubstanoes as 
rubbed sandal, musk, saffron <fcc.; cf. arnT^rqT f^r 
Ragh. IX. 29; &o. Sih. X. 84; see also 

M&lav, III. 5^ The reflaotion of the embroidered canopy into 
her cheek looked like a Viseshaka. 

— -her large and bushy eyebrows were still. 
— the drops of perspiration, long 

and curly hair. ^;Cf*=%'^I^-“Suggest8 largeness and whiteness, 
^rf “the simile bespeaks brightness of colour and slender- 
ness of frame on the part of the princess. 

— with my desire to steal totally^ gone. 
— touched without previous intimation ( without 
being previously acquainted with my motive ). STf^srr?^f— 
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quite young ( inexperienoed in love-matters ) — ^undoubt- 
edly. — I Bhall myself be killed, it will be all 

over with me. This is the meaning required by the context 
here, i« the Pot. 3rd pers. sing, of ^ with err which is 

A^tnx. when used intransitively and with reference to one^s own 
body. But this restriction is not always observed by the poets ; 
qf^ 3?r«r% Kir. XVII. 63 ; or arrf^t’Tr 

Bhatti { though grammarians treat these as oversight® 
on the part of the poets; )• So we may supply 

I shall ruin myself. 

P- 99. Oolonred or dyed with the viscous exu 

dation or gum (of some tree). eR^cK*: — a viscous preparation 
obtained from substances or drugs ground or pounded. 
^W^i^cRr-— 'a drawing brush, sketched her 

sleeping in that posture and myself kneeling at her feet, &c« 
goes with so this is a 

being connected with rf^r* ( )• ^rWcTFi;^^rS^r — a 

roll of betel-nut leaves. o^grfSr^r — » bit or piece of. q^rf^^rr^TSK’ 
— scented oatechu. — red like alahtaha. 

spat out a pair of Ohakravakas on the white (chunam-plastered) 
wall, f. e, produced the likeness of a pair of OhakravAk® 
birds by skilfully spitting on the wall. The Ohakrav&ka bird® 
are represented in Sanskrit literature as emblems of constancy 
in love ; etf. Ragh. III. 24. Apah4ra.'s object in drawing 
a pair of these birds was to show that like the male Ohakra* 
he too would be firm and faithful to the princess in oaso 
she chose him for her husband. Now, the Ohakravika is 
a bird of a reddish colour; and Apah&ra. produced a reddish 
liquid in his mouth by chewing a t4mb^la, and by gently 
ejecting it on the wall through his mouth, he traced on th® 
wall a couple of the Ghakrav4ka birds. This ho did^ 
according to Mr. Agaahe, in conformity with a diction of 
V4tsy&yana. The fallowing is quoted from his note. Vitayft- 
yana in his Xamasutra says-^ST 

I iTfS'rrt ircr^^ci; l Thua, according to Vitsyftyana, 

a lover courting a girl is recommended four devices of 
communicating his wish to his beloved — ( 1 ) To paint his own 
likenegs on a board or wall ( frr3:TT*r*rr?*ir# 'P'5r% *rr 

says the commentator of This Apa^ 

h&r. has done. He has also addressed (2) an amorous ditty to 



her (iftcT). The third is 5r%sFT^-i:«FT^5tt ^eff%fT^Tf 

* This. ..seems to suggest the presentation of something 
suggestive of love, and hence it appears to us that Apah^ra. 
fuldlled (3) this third condition by spitting the reddish 
saliva on the chunam— plastered wall in such a way as to 
produce the likeness of a pair of Ohakravdka birds... Immed- 
iately after this... comes the exchange of rings, which according 
to V^-tsyd. is the fourth device indicative of love.” 

—one of the leading or principal citizens. — treated 

as. — poor, miserable. that he had set 

his heart on the princess and attempted to break into the 
private apartments. — ^you should procure 

your release, — came within the reach of. STtfriH* — 

untouched. 

P. 100* ^^ 8 ^ 0 — Placing my elbows on my back 

( and thus assuming an attitude of submission )• 
old hag. ^pefNro — having guessed what I had at heart or having 
divined my intention, — affected by hysteria or lunacy. 

— see note on p. 9S, ii ^ q^ v fe R ’ Fq ; — almost cured 

or freed from his malady, — new unbleached 

garments } firifni Jnriwflr ?n=S*TT?rfI^m STWraC. 

& 0 .— he was allowed freely to sit or lie down, ». «. he was 
allowed liberty of action. — sRTffft 9Tr*PT% 

fl%; the wind. — a hawk, 'fT^' — K«. * let the evil 

be averted’, is used to indicate one’s disapproval of what is 
said or heard.- — reproached, despised. 

— after he had escaped from the calamity brought 
on by the harlot. This mast be connected with 
in the next comp., so that both the notions will have the 
same agent. 

P. 101. wnpfM’-— That I should thus obtain your 

sight. arT’vnr — misoonduot, crime. — having given 

out or proclaimed; this should be taken with 
'TfwcrrfhtT: ), ao that the use of the gerund would be 
correct. — having attacked. wr«i^ar— impatient ( of 

the outrage ). — ^hostile measures to be 

adopted on besieging ( ) an enemy’s town. Explain 

iiTWPr Avya.5 qRirT*T ( 'qrR*n% ) it*} *rrfT3Tri^# 

by adding C W )l com. The hostile acts meant are 
such as harassing the enemy’s kingdom by cutting the supplies 
of food, fodder, dco., breaking of tanks, dso.; these are men- 



tioued by Manuas ^cTcf 

ll (quoted in the Bhu as from the MLt&kahar4 
further onj sea p. 134 ) mi=€rr#q cf^rqif^ * 

fqsrre'^Tr^T n Manu. VII 195, 196. See 

also Kam. Nit. XVI. 3, 4. — forcibly. srfcT^C — the 

auspicious marriage-string ( the same as 5 Ragh. 

VIII. 1 ). ar^Cr^rfH^^! — coming to the aid of the King 
of Axiga. — having joined. — the time of whose 

death had arrived. Here the ^ indicates near futurity^ 
see supra, note on qjcr3’5:q^^TT%r^*S P- — 

being collected or arranged. 

P. 102. ^ throng of men coming out 

and going in. the domestic priest. A 

priest versed in the A'^tharvapa lore was generally selected by 
the ancient kings that he might perform by means of the spells 
given therein rites for them that would give them peculiar 
powers^ avert calamity^ put down their enemies and so 
on. Cyi Ragh. I. 59, Malli. thereon and K^m. Nit. IV. 32. 
The Atharva-Veda contains many charms and imprecations 
leading to good or evil results ( such as bringing about the 
death of an enemy &e. ). For its sucoint description cjl 

n Mv. -Oh. II. 24. — As he 

wished ( t. e. was about ) to seizse. — striving (to Bei 2 ie 

me ). — moving from one room to another* 

3Tr«Tf%OT»=®r — seeing her before me. — Of. 

Uttar. VI. 17. A voice deep like the rumbling of clouds is 
considered as one of the signs ( ^i^ors ) of a great man; 

mjm i gr^t fcr?t ^ 

Var. Brih.--Sam. 67. 26. 

f%%fg — The country of Videha lay to the north-east of 
Magadha. Its capital Mithilll is the same as Janakapura 
in Nep&l, north of Madhuv&ni. Videha must have covered^ 
in ancient times, besides a portion of Nepal, the northern 
part of the old district of Tirhut and the north-western 
portion of Ohamparan. 

P. 103. — A raised place oblong in shape near 

a door, you of long liftl' From and the 

Un^di a:ff. arr^^F ( 79 ); see com. qfg- — you must 

have heard, ) — Names of two demons, sriq^r- 
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— when blefiised with a foetus for the first time- 
— what fate overtook the king of Magadha 
was utterly unknown, — who lived by the effort 

of the Mfilava king. This shows that Manas^ra 
was noble-hearted, — of his eldest brother, — 

occupied, usurped, — his aister^s sonjrz^^^: 

by adding w ( ) to see com. — A country which 

lay to the west of Vaflga or eastern Bengal. It was so 
called after Suhma, the fourth eon of Bali. Its capital, 
Tdmralipta, also called D&malipta (see %n/ra p. 149 ), has 
been identified with the naodern Tumlook on the right 
bank of the Oossya, the Kapi^d of K&lid&sa. For other 

particulars see our note on Sahma^, Ragh. IV. S5. 

the portion of an army; for meaning an army c/I cf^q 

I Ragh, XVII. 62; q-^rq: 

c|?j'qqu;gqt- Kir, II. 12; see also Manu. V"II, 65. — 

the wild marauders, Bhila. &c. — As I fell Tiencath 

the paw of a tiger, — a brown cow. — the cavity 

under the bosom. ^ bow. 

P. 104, — lying in a swoon, — a shepherd, 

ararr^ — a hut, a hovel. ^q«fir5rarpr®Tr — whose wounds were 
dressed and tended. ^rq?iTr^^>Tqrr'^ — Jtist as I was uneasy 
at heart. Ojf. the account given here with that at pp. IS, 14. 

— when the body of merchants and soldiers accom- 
panying them were routed, — to marry, 

disgust or horror for. — the harshness £, e. 

insult of a refusal* — turned out to be. — 

through adverseness of fate. — and again 

finding his position unbearable, — unfortunate, cursed* 

— out of love for her accursed life. 

P. 105. — I'be two living. — la^** 

ing violent hands on, dealing harshly with, — with her 

grief intensified, — very secretly. qrF^5:g:f?r- — se© P* 

— For deliverance from distress or for protecting; 
according to the Bhfishan& ^for rearing up^ ( 3T»=gqqT?q ); 

bub this does not appear to be correct. ^rf%cr: — This is Upa.^s 
guess; for no request was actully made to the sage by the 
woman either to find out the boy or to protect him when 
found. :^f^pswx — having' approached or pressed him hard. 

&c, — Present in the sense of the Future; ‘^and the 
citizens might make common cause with (or Join ) them^. ^ 
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— Lit. beiBg auoii and aneh; as to my real parentage and 
rank. — subject to his rule, under his sway, 

3Tf^ is a when used in the sense ot a Lord (t, «, 

being the lord of or having as lord); s. g. 3^rf% 3ST% <>** 3TT% 
so here also ; for the Loc. seeP^n. 

&o, (II. 3, 9) quoted in the com. STcS^ITR’- — ^long 
( of more than ordinary length ), Is added 

to ?TTW and wprr. — a fraudulent scheme^ a stratagem. 

P. 106, — I shall formulate a scheme for 

working out his destruction, — the sun; ^ afulr W^r: » 

sometimes ittctW also. — ^blown away by 

the force of the breath. having 

three watches or praharas ( the first and last half-j»roA«fra 
being discounted as being spent like a part of the day in 
business — W»T?- 
3fr^ (f**. ^qr+ir^ Unddi ) qp-wsr^m* 

I Bhdnujl Bik. — asks a question to which the 

expected answer is ^Yes^. <l hope you know,*’ — for 

K&ma. see supra p. 82. qj%3Frf%ig(sr — excels her husband 
( in accomplishments ); or, she has not ( or, acts not having ) 
much regard for her husband, despises her husband. 

— solely devoted or attached to her. — by 

finding fault with and condemning the connexion of two 
unequal persons. — ^the heroine of Subandhu'a work, 

named after her, who was betrothed by her father to 
Pushpaketu but who was carried off by Kandarpaketu. Also 
name of the daughter of OhandamahUsena of Ujjayinl ( of 
Pradyota according to Sri-Harshadeva; see Batn. I. 10 ) who 
was carried off by Udayana, king of the Vatsa country. She 
has been referred to by Bhavabhuti in M&L-M4dh. IT, wherein 
ho says she was betrothed by her father to king Samjaya> 
and wherein K&tnandaki also makes use of a similar device 
to create love for Mfidhava and hatred for every other person 
in MAlatPs mind; cf, PTcTlT ^ &0, 

II, 13. Here Dandin makes Uph4r, follow V&tsy&yana^s 
suggestions; cf. ^^R^x^x 5;crreT^^T ^ ^mm^mx^x^li: I 

Kdtnasfi. V. 2.1* and %sTf 

&C. V. 4. 2, 8; Q-autama^s wife )- 

#n%^Tr^ W W^'^^^^xPx I V. 4* 14; 



1 5TT?r^^*irg^nr ^ss( Tffr^TSfrgr^ • 

fOT^ I Hid, 63, 64. 

P. 107. — Regret, resentment;. 

the other ladies ol the harem. *urjf— jealons anger ( caused 
by the husband's attention to a oo-wiie &o. )j see S4h.-Dar. 
III. 199, 200, srxifT — the old woman, hia foster-mother. 
apT^sirnrtarr — leaving every other businesa. 
having an agreeable or welcome end. aTsr(7rBT;^ — never 

separated from her. — is the spring creeper ( in 

the spring g;Bcin^ ff^; from iT^+srqr+l fern. ); also called 
ST^S'ap. -£t is generally described as twining itself round 
the mango-tree ( sometimes round the Nlpa or )> but 

never round such trees as the Nimba even the bark of which 
is bitter. It becomes if it is made to cling to a Nimba 

tree; hence the appropriateness of the simile, - 

the nimba tree. This is derived as fqgj 
( destroys ) ; f^!Spcr^ v. 1. is also found in Amara as a 

variant ( ). »r5TSinr(%^ — a belle, a beautiful 

woman, looks like one intoxicated, >. e. having 

the flush of wine on her cheeks; hence, beautiful. f^^3rUT(nT~~* 
wondering, full of astonishment; pres. p. of the denom. 
from f^sr by adding sr I 

by P4n. III. 1. 19, quoted in the com. — JC.it. 

is made to have a master, is graced with the handsome 
person of. 

P. 108. — ^is present, exists in. — received 

it with respect, or eagerly. — ^you say. — 

STtilq: ^ETT i:he one encircled by the ocean; the earthy 

cf. Ragh. X. 10, K^id, p. 8 fee.; for 

the idea comp. ^rc?l gJU PRi^f^T^Scyr =W M&l.-MAdh. I, 8. 

“w &o. ^ — is a 

question; <what will he get ?’ &c.— All this is but too 

little and quite unworthy of him. ( And although I give him 
all this, he will have obtained nothing ). — fraud, 

deceit. — ^by hie actual sight, — living 

incognito. conciliated me for help in the matter. 

&o*--¥a*Trgt a chaplet worn on the crown of the 

head (» garland ) 3T3^ugTf% ^ This is in 

aooordaiMe with the preoept of Vttsyi. — srrfit W^rfTTvsur^rsirPr 
eriwi^rwaaNw "TRfft fr ' V. 4 . 36. 
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— ©xoellent virtues. depth of 

his devotion to you; ( according to the Bhushan&, to see the 
depth of your attachment to him ). 

P. 109. ij-«r — If this matter be determined 

upon, i. e. if you are really willing to deliver yourself up to 
him. iir'T — vital power, strength; menial calibre. By 

this she indirectly hints that in case she delivered himself 
up to him, he would be able to rid her of her undesirable 
husband. — appointment, engagement or place of 

meeting, rendezvous, fi% — This is in conformity 

with V4t8y4yana’s precept I 

V. 4. SO- ^ra; — such being the will of providence. srr^^T'TvT- 
— with a body not symmetrically built, not handsome 
in features. For this meaning of c/. S4k. 

— ^manner of enjoyment^^ 
love-affairs. — ^uot much fond of. ?[ft-aif!=nrrf%a. — 

vain of his valour. — bestowing gifts on unworthy 

recipients; reckless in bestowing his favours. — 

my confidante, confidential maid. ST*Tr?*I5rr — who does not 
know her proper position or state. — Tke dancing 

maid. *l55f5[f§r?irsirJ — The selection of a particular tree and a 
creeper by kings and queens as their particular favourite 
seems to be a favourite idea with Sanskrit poets. 

P. 110. dais in a cave of the pleasure- 

mountain. — a bedstead set with gems. &o.— 

In the first place, the man is unworthy of me and now he has 
commenced insulting me. — Gf. o^roT^oflrcraH Twm «r: 

supra, p. 49. arfjrCSFru — The misery arising from their being 
compelled to associate with a man they hate, &a.-^ 

I have this treasure in my possession. By its means I 
will establish him in his ( Vika.'s ) place and live, having 
devoted myself entirely to him. aT?f: &c. — what is to be 
done next rests with you to decide. — See p. 66. 

particular stations. f%«rr^<T — as regards 
their different portions or subdivisions. — As the 

sun has to fall from the sky he is supposed first to jump on the 

peak of the setting mountain and then into the sea. 

stirred up ( and rushing to the surface ). — 

extinguished. 79ipr^rc — The burning oharcoal in the form 
of the sun. Take the comp, as a Tatp, ( 3TWITI fTFT ) 

and not as a Bah. as the Oom. does, 



P. 111. — Violation, having connexion with. 3 Tr'er![ 4 g& 

— to instruct me in. 3Tr’^T^?«T 3rr=^I?f# by afiaxing ST^ 

<S=?s) ^bioh is added to words having a penultimate pre_ 
ceded by a long syllable in the sense of or see P&n, 

V. 1. 132. Cf, 3 TT=^i?f# *rFJT«imf%^U^Tc!: I Mai.-Madh. T. 

26. 5 [^<?r<: 5 r^o — the admirer ( coveter ) of the wife of 

Brlhaspati; see supra p. 70 and note. STf%)Cr*T — eager desire. 
?*Tq’»rr5T — smiling} shining brightly. — whose valour 

was accelerated. Rrr%»l?«rr — desire for the conquest of. 
»Tnr'fr^r-( Ut- ‘ the being constrained' ), violation of religious 
law or righteousness, — laying to my heart, having in 

view. f5ri:52r — having extenuated or removed. — would 

endow me with 5 Pot. 3rd pers. sing, of the nominal verb from 
^ffiTsr ( 3 t$ai ^JTir full). fSrsr^Tr — I was seized or 

overpowered by sleep. fT'^gfTSfq- — a misgiving, a wrong 
conception. 3i?ir — ». «. Hlalpasundart. tr 77 f%>fr'~*'having an 
excellent complexion ; a beautiful woman. sport in } 

wading through. 

P. 112. q’f^ifFsrr — Cf. er^ 

Batn. I. SI. between 2 and 3. [ Pootnote No. 2:— In the 

v.l. cTa^B^T &o- refers to Gaj&nana and irf to Bharga or ^iva 
( readings 8 and 10, last page ). In this passage it is 6iV|i 

who speaks, — as if discomfited or abashed. 

service, attendance on } also, worship ; fern, noun from 
a denom. from srtrww } see p. 83. — time. ]. VTssr^-Deatined 

to happen, pre-ordained. the promise 

to meet, incident an^ by thinking 

of such things or incidents as, &c } for cf, supra, pp. 

29, 74. arsr-'srrirfnrr: — engaged in no other pursuit. efiTl^sfr:— 
dyed with black paint} from ur^ and aff. (f^); see 

com. Liovera are described by poets as dressing in dark in 
order to escape observation when proceeding on their nightly 
expeditions. fartTC® — with my loins tightly girded, sr^rffr^ 
rFanc—ijrjplements necessary for my purpose^ By arqi?q'f?Frt!T- 

VI. l. 139, a w comes before ^ afte# 
the prep, srq in the sense of ( rsJJoiTsrr^T, adding a new 

quality to a thibg in order to enhance its value, &o. ) or 
%^fr(= what is prepared or altered), or (=8up. 

plying a sentence )• e. g. an adorned girl, 

^TfT'Tr: the Br&hmapas assembled, 

i;8' |f?rr«r: 1 Sid.— Kan. In other oases we have Some 

D, N. 7 
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explain, the here by the Sutra PaW- VI. 1. 138, i. a. 

in the sense of aggregation or oolleotion. — his foster- 

mother. — filled tip with water. gr(Ttsrr^-“ear the ditch. 

?5ITf^rItrr placed athwart the ditch (i.e. horizontally). ?«rrPrar — 

placed erect or vertically. 

P. 113. — The 3tT of f'fr^T and tTTOT, and 

of words ending in these, is shortened when followed respect- 
ively by f^cT, ijvs and sTTK^g;; as f a^f^ET, ulrff^Pf^ETj ; 

*TT^*TrR, grfq-5yiTrc?*TTK. *r 73 ?:~A city-gate with the towers 
attached to it. — The avenue of the Ohampakas. 

— in a northerly direction. qTSf^Tar — a row of 
P&tali trees. — where the bulging wall of the 

spacious palace could be felt, — nearly a bowshot^s 

distance, — Both the sides of which were decked with 

the thickets of red as'oMs and jasmines. — a gravel 

path. 3Tqr=^r — lying to the south. a ( cylindrical ) 

box ; a lantern may have been nsed. f5r»'*=crr — growing thickly. 

— The yellow amaranth, — marked with fresh 

buds rising up like hair standing on end. oi^^g*T*rf : — Containing 
or having articles in their interiors, — caskets. 

P. 114, 5?rwf^?r — hidden. — whose passion 

was not cold, t. e. inflamed or intensified. ^varj^fjTo— in 
faltering accents, charming and impassioned. — having 

deliberately undertaken to do. — O passionate (or 

Irascible) onoj «rTfq^— one so delicate and sensitive to injury as 
to get excited at oncei hence, a oharminy woman also; 
hence nsed sometimes as a complimentary term; see p. 16. 

— P'of f® shame. He moans that she was as beautiful 
as Rati, her eyebrows curved like Kdma’s bow*stafiE dec. 
Similar descriptions have already occurred. Cf. pp. 2, 8 
and 44. 3r^%^ a dye er^vTsf 

safflower. qftrTwq^irsi'W — having an excellent smell. 

P. 115. *T*a5y — aweet. q-^r^i-^spontaheous utterances. 

>JO 

*T^^**I — considered auspicious; see «ujora p, 44. 

equipped ( for gaining victory )j pp. 3, 44. 

«rr?ymr4o— .^cf r?i ^ofo, — 

tending to bring back to life, qserry — bewitching, charming; 
see com. arsrRrvrrwr? — when she reached her acme of 
pleasure. STP»:=»«rar^!r — reddish and rolling. ‘!fr3ffc<r*<~-«iovered. 
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3T*r»TW““f^ee or unrestramed. — indistiaetly. 

V. 1. is not appropriate. oar^aia^if^ehCr^ — bearing the red 
wounds of. — fixity of. an^r^^-^deep-seated; arffTSs^ 

13 a better reading. 

P. 116, srr^r'?i{rf — slightly, a faint kiss. ST^ 
&<J-~“^This thy slave feels life to be without purpose.’ ar^- 
&e.— Gtracefully placed her folded hands on her forehead. 
sTf5rEjrr*T’^*rrqT — herself seeking tho^ love of. Cf. for a similar 
thought f5r«fT s^rrq-: qj^nfrfSwcTr ^r^tfSak. Ill, 13. — fixed 

purpose of the heart, intention. aT^r^r*C~- ’with out troubling 
about (*. e, asking) the reason, qrc — the climax or highest 
perfection of. — proficiency, skill, — aii 

excellent portrait} trSTfcTJTf^^’Pfq;; is added qr^TW^. CTrf 5r— ’ 
having that virtue, — Here qf^ means the new-moon 

day. — see com,} the first meaning is preferable. 

5?rg:% — after the priest has worshipped the fire with ofEerings 
and retired, arisris: — aloe- wood. 

P. 117. flr#srr?: — disagreement; ‘you should not fail to 
carry out my instructions', V. 1. Then tho 

meaning will be — ^Don’t you think that the rite will fail 
to produce the desired end.’ ^^qr^q—having decided upon 
the matter ; taking counsel with. — when they approve 

of it. — a part of tho female garden, — 

a place where four roads meet, aTr?r^l%qi — prescribed by 
the Atharva-Veda, — killed. — The dis- 

appearance of the smoke was to serve him as a sign. qifT? — 
far advanced. %?ir5'yirc«n'q'i dec. — I will not raise a goblin 
for my own destruction. tsrr^fhT^qr — injunction of the Veda 
( which is not to be gainsaid ). 3{':^(cTr^qr?r — coming as a 
wonder; prae. p. of the denom. from aq^ar ( )• 

P. 118. q-q- q — This cannot be a deception 

but 3Tf?ro. qrq gKqr— Whence can there be any possibility 
of fraud. »|*-W 5 r — Having given duo thought or consideration 
to the matter, — pitchy or dense, — white 

mustard; it is one of the ingredients used in securing the 
efficacy of charms, etc. qerr — marrow, qr^re^rg;. — Aor. of 
with q; ‘ went forth in,’ ‘ spread out this use of qqjg;^ 
is rather srare; cf. qiqsatf p. 139, where it is rightly used.’ 
Prqinf^qiFr — "^C^he garden att.aphqd, to. the palace. srqf^rr — 
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lias a double meaning — (1) The tool ) bas made up hia mind 
ot taken hia resolve, ( 2 ) be ia doomed; sea note on 
?rT%nP P* f?^T — according to your instructions 

( 2it^ by the way pointed out by you ). 

H9. Voc. of m) ^ is 

added in the fem. by I**? » 

CT^: love qir srfSf:- — The father or the elderly person 
authoriised to give away a girl in marriage* The 

forepart of the foot, the tiptoe. ?^r?T^3«rj%’siW~iuter- 
twined. — sportively turned. 

P. 120, f^g-vrrsj — Fire ( ^T?T?T 

3T%5T; ^crq-f-hf (f^) fraud, trick, imposition, 

^ — ^you will lose your own form and gain this; you will be 
transformed. — 1 would give out that he 

su^ered from indigestion (which led to bis death )* « 

It has been settled or determined upon, — a portion 

of an army. — a district of eastern Bengal. 

— two proper names. ??r^r%^rsrr — Khanati may 

be a Persian or an Arabic trader. The name, how- 
ever, sounds somewhat strange, — a diamond, 

The Bhushan4 says » but this does not seem 

to be the meaning here; for he is also'aaid to be ? 

the sense of ^fqf^ given in the AmarakoSha is — a householder 
who helps the poor by giving them food, money-gifts &c. 
(^rvTTf^^r^T^cIT)- This sense will do here. Or it may 
be taken in the sense of the ^ steward or the manager of the 
king’s household;’ and hence ho was 3T5 =cTT^^?T: (his conOdant). 

The principal man of the country; the sheriff. 
— A proper name; the man was so named probably 
because he was a great landlord; (^cT g'OTJ Ploughs) 
gSirr’T'^rr:— the wicked village-leader. His wickedness lay in 
his being on the side of PrahAravarman; see 1. S, p. 122. 

— by exciting the people of the country against 
him; by stirring factions against him. 

P. 121. general; or, a judge or a magistrate. 

— ^the act of uprooting (destroying) him. arf^C^PEgfr-^ 
lately planned or set on foot. 5F|pFr^ — ^iuto which a great 
quantity of clarified butter was poured. — I 

admitted them to my presence, ». a. received their homage 
— having very stout (?i«. coming close to f^aoh other ) 
thighs, is added to in the fem, after :|FqR“ &c. 
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by Psin. IV. 1. 70. &c. — 37^*^! 5|;srpsqf 

Namuls gee com.; tbe Namulantaa of preceded 

by 3rqr ax'o used when there ia a noun in the Loc. or Instr. case 
used as an Upapada. the customary practicea 

of the royal house. being devoted to his ser- 

vice (and not hostilely disposed towards him). 

overpowered by distress and (consequent) despair. ra|=rfrR^T^* 
•— being desperate; regardless of their safety. He means — If 
we give them the least ofi^ence, they will seize the 
opportunity to attack our country and fight desperately, so it 
will not be a wise step on our part for the present; 
but if we attack them when they will have a rich harvest, we 
shall find them unprepared for battle, throw them into confu- 
sion by destroying their crops and gain supplies for ourselves* 
— spoiling their seed-corn or ripe harvest. 
See K4m. Nib, XVI. 4. 

P- 122. — a hostile march. That there 

should be no transgression or violation of justice or 
righteousness. arggof^T — proper or suitable. — 

The sheriff of the country. |^gr^f^f^g:-«---de8ired to 
be destroyed. — when restored to his own dignity 

or position. — adopting hostile measures; lit. 

proceeding impetuously against. gr;^r^sj5??r*— loudly 

expressing. — who had reached the highest point of 

eostatio joy. *sr &c, — I was at once (^ ) installed the 

Yuvardja (crown-prince) at the command of my parents, 
with my elevation secured ; whose object was 
accomplished; or, according to the Oom., ^with my intellect 
closely applied (to my work)^- — i- of course Bftja- 

v^hana. — unpalatable, insipid, disagreeable. 

—enjoying. attack. 5^wgg[€«rr’T-~swift of foot, 

quickly marching, ^fir — the object of. -sdultery; 

from properly means ^the bed hence, figuratively, 

the wife of ; and aff . ?rq» ). — ^This is according to the 

principle < The end justifies the means. ^ 

; mark that the word aqffq^ is mase. Note for 
the gender ^ II* 

Hqrq^T-^dsstructiou ; noun from the Oau. of iff ^ P* -A.', with 
sr to destroy, — the comp, may also bo ( which is 

also the one more generally used) by the VArt. 
f. #. either of the words may precede, — accomplished. 



P. 123. ^ ‘fixing «pon Mm an 

afleotionate aad long gaze.' 

I who am thus commanded. i|’SB'gR*TI' — having the 
same mission to perform, grf^^rrfar® — sea-girt, boi^ded 
by the ocean. 3r»ffoif fTT^f ar^^rrefl'rffr arr&fiTJTTcyB fT% 
3>f^*rTc?r the sea. may also be taken separately. 

RTwT^^jjyr’Tfr aT«T fm ^t=?- 

— Of. ^ j^cr^Tj*=cT*raT 

g %q;r WT^I'T# STcTT H. g»T??3i5!T — having bathed. 

Name of a sacred pool (rft^) at KSsl and the ghEta ( landing- 
place ) about it. The name is thus explained-f%Kaf(^tj)E«lT- 
ir=®r^?^sTr^r?»r?rriiir Hiatir^r^'i^cJ’icrsTr^^JiT^cr^irt^’g;- wri^- 

3^:%aErc — the lord of (srf^gvp) Benares or BlSst. The name A.vi- 
mukta is thus accounted for — g fts’rp «T?iT 

f%5:. 3T*=>T«ir*TsrJT — Siva, the destroyer of the demon Andhaka; 
Andhaka was the son of K&syapa and Diti. He is 
represented as a demon with two arms and heads. He was 
called Andhaka, as he walked like a blind man though having 
good sight. He was slain by Siva when he attempted to 
carry odBE the FSrijata tree from heaven. According to the 
Matsya— P. he was about to be slain by Siva for having 

attempted to carry off P&rvatf, but was admitted to the 

class of Ganas at his humble supplication. — 

very tall. arr^g'qrf|;^~-a large iron bar or rod used for 
locking or shutting a gate. o’lRaKt’ — who was girding hie 
loins. — swollen. SKF*?"*!*— ™i0®*y. worn 

away, i. e. with its animation gone, dull. 
indicative of some desperate act. ^'’s^ — a deed of daring such 
as suicide. — Pres. 3rd pers. sing, of the Desid. of 

with q-; wishes to do, t. e. is abont to undertake. 
srfcT’TWEiiW — FI 1. will also do, though the first is preferable. 

— room or oooasion for me to render him help. 

— preparation. 

P. 124. -Having closely observed. 

In the Western countries. s|iriT=^^: — wandering at ''will. 
The Bhfishapd takes as the name of a province, but 

there is no authority for it. In T&mana's KfiSikd and in 
the Sid.— Kau. as well, on P&Q. II. 1. 60 and t^aFdr^q^r’V- 
5 t: and in'^ 3Drr*T5T*nrroTf^ ( IV. 2. 107, VII. s. 14 ) 
we have a town mentioned, but of the name of 
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Of i® »ot mentioned separately as the name 

ol a province. — may here mean ^ the chief man in a 

village.' ST^c^To — Though broaght up with care. 
obedience to the will of destiny; as was fated. a 

merchant. The word originally signified ‘^a cultivator of landj, a 
peasant.' with the (stolen) money on me; 

caught red-handed. — sentenced to death. ff5ia'rf%9Kr — 

delighting in killing. Tr^*xr5C: — The turret at the gate of the 
palace. — principal, — The sounds from the 

throats of, I. a. the clamour of; qjorgr^^ is used to match with 
*r<3r;§r^^o — curling his huge trunk ( ). 

when bending down to strike. — a log of wood used 

as a sort of stocks for the hands ( of a culprit ). — holes, 

•sro^'srf^tf — violently struck. nfrlW^T — between the 
two tusks. driver. — exasperated, enraged. 

— turned tail, arf^^r: — censured, reproached. 

P, 126. «|tT”T— ^he goad. i%^Y«T>Tr^ — The outer corner 
of the eye ( as being very sensitive to pain ). — This 

vermin or pig of an elephant. — peremptory. 

&o. — Oan you therefore make up your mind to desist from this 
unworthy act and to follow an honourable course of life by 
accepting service under me ? — who had secured 

bis confidence; qualifying or separately, as ^3r(5T«srr^ 

%?f~-owing tC' the confidence he had in me 
— conqueror of the enemies (B^jahaqasa ), — 

reputed for his intellect or ability, — adept in the 

Veda; or, a sage ! distinguished^ for his Vedio knowledge, 
Sevan classes of l^ishis are mentioned, %Wr5r;» 

— bom of his second or 

step*mother. By P6»9. IV*. 1. 116, 

preceded by a numeral, # and takes the aff, syaT and 
changes its ’qr to no — -The 

habitation of harlots. — profligacy, dissolute conduct. 

— diva. 

P. 126. ^aRit^~The use of the Perfect in the lat pers* 
is a grammatical inaccuracy, — secretly. — 

pregnant. — cast off. — the city- watch. 

fo^srqrTF^J^^the severity of punishment. — this goes 

with aita^^r^rPTR: — tbe pleasure-mountain 

In the garden. ^|-^crqer — that were ready at hand or could be 
got at the time. — was about to be killed; 



Imperf. Pass, of the Besid, of f with — ’I'he 

blow did aot kill him^ but only cub ofi the cords that 
bound him. — having with her the means of 

service. -decked with her sprout* liko hands. 

a bunch of sprouts; ^*3TrcT: 

^^rlri=T:i 3T3^r%nFFr^^?(TTfrlr^:. curly hair wav- 
ing about her face. BTf?£f this plight or state. 

arr^rf^Wr — familiarly addressed. — in the form of 

words. — the residence of the dead;> a cemetery. 

P, 127. STT^qr^r— The royal court. Kubera* 

qrrqfr— 'the poor girl. ir?Tr^^ — the sum and substance 
of the whole I gathered, arr^fW — the same in different lives. 

&c. — T^raval! was Katnapdla’a wife in more lives 
than one. In a previous birth she had been his wife 
named Aryadasi^ he being born as &^draka^ and the mother 
of the boy whose re-birth from K^ntimatl had involved 
K4map&la in his present trouble. This boy finally 
turns out to be Arthap^la who is relating his account to 
R&javahana. Por the easy understanding of the relationship 
here referred to and on the next page^ 1. 12, wo give it 
clearly below. Kamapgla was previously born as and 

80 the relations stand thus — 

Name Wives 

— sp^prefr, t nVqsB^qr 

s«T^^r€r, ^^^craT^PT, 

^r’T’Trer— ^Tf^*ieri, 5c?i’tJ=iT» nr^rtcfr. 

l?l)e wives are also said to be the same iodividuala in 
different lives. We get no information about Saunaka 
and Siidraka from the text. The relationship of Somadevt, 
Sulochan& and Indrasend is also not directly mentioned. 
Perhap*! they were KSutimatt’a oompanions In the harem. 
It is difficult to see what purpose is served by the mention 
of the different individuals here. What the context requires 
ia that K^ntimaii's son was also T&r&vali^s son, being 
born of her as STT^qrfiY it^ a previous life and nursed by 
Vinayavati. &o. — It appears that she was sepa* 

rated from the boy soon after bis birthi who was therefore 
brought up by Vinayavatl. &c* — See p. 19, 

Destiny, providence, whose laws are fixed. The 
second ^cTFaf means Tama. off|]ii|-.-.oalled into existence, 
created. 
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Fo 128 , returned the injary, 

i^si'--«.r©taliatioii, — trembling. gpr^^irf^^X'sif — seeking 

union with your daughter; seep. 91 , — The Com- 

takes this to mean ^s^iqrT; in this case the clause must 
be taken as ironical, * I on a previous occasion violated 
your daughter without your 3T3Rf^; now I have come 
to wipe off that offence by cT+ff^ acting according to your 

wishes. ^ But it may better be taken to mean ^by repetition 
of the same act of daring^; i, c* ^ to wreak my vengeance 
on ynu,^ as is clear from his words fcr^ &c. above. 

— -who conferred upon me the favour or honour of 
accepting my daughter^'s hand. — transgressing 

the bounds of propriety. ^Tf^=5fq-frqf'^5^ — under the guise 
of the ministerial post; t, <?. I am a maniri in name but 
really a Yuvaraja. — refers to Kamapala, — refers 

to PQrnabhadra who is relating the account to Arthapila. 

— showing the favour of receiving service 

irom me. cT?’?! 3t5=^?^r>s^2fi5a'rr%. — 

eonsnmption. 

P. 129. properly, duly, sjfrg-^ffstfrr^^— flushed 

with the pride of youth. — Insinuating something 

wicked. — he was persuaded to take this view ol 

things. ^Wip — a dissolute fellow, a gallant. — the 

elder brother of Your Highness. sr^f%r%» — To gain the con- 
fidence of the subjects. — gjT giToa the Presfut 

the sense of the Future. — -ot against him, made to be 

inimioally disposed towards him. -Tdr&valf. ar^l'siTr- 

a change. %f%'...«nc — It is strange that the Queen should 
address ^rf^cTo as and be addressed by her as ^qf^. Those 
two should rather be interchanged. 5T3r«Tr93.^;T — ^hy telling a 
lie. ^q»TsrT%3i?’=*r I a«rr fi«r?rs?r fi?5RrT^: i apt 

ij-sTTcTsar^a;- %5T — on what account. RR-»Tf^ sfr^r^eir5?rq:r — who was 
oflended or displeased for some reason or other. sff^r'Tf^srr- 
addressed by my name. This misnaming is alluded to by 
Sanskrit poets as a constant source of trouble and offence 
to ladies. C/. fT^^rr: xw^T &c. Vik. p. 285 

fTT^T Hsrfer ^ I ^ak. VI. 6 ; see also Hum. 

IV. 8 . &0 disregarding entreaty or supplioatiou. 

^>■ 8 *' jealousy increased all the more, . 

left US, ST^^fTfr% — is wasting away. fl^fsTfar — 

*r%S€*T mental distress or grief, — 

fully; or, with exaggeration (sn’T meaning plenty, abundanoe). 
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F. 130. sTtr — After that, being thus told. aror— 
Bimhaghosha. 3T5Tra^^?’rrf^rJ— Not very pleasing or agreeable^ 
or not cleverly uttered; indifferent words. in-^ 

to confinement, every station or public centre 

&c,— -His eyes are to be put out in such a way 
that death must ensue. — before (he dies). — P®*"il) 

danger. r% &o. — Why should I hide it from you ? — 

in the crowd or tumult. e, will prove 

fruitless. Of, ^ All my efforts will end in smoke.' — 

3TTRTf% iihe jaw A comp, of the class, being 

dropped and | lengthened irregularly j or accord*- 

ing to some. — having caught or secured him 

— accidentally. ^Tfqf—^as if;' this has here the aenae of 
(a feigned or pretended action), &C‘ — I will so 

restrain or check the poison ( from having a fatal effect ") 
that he will be cast off or left with indifference, as being dead. 
#r^f^tTS3q’f — should be apprised or informed. aTjgCTrrH — arrived 
just after these events, — refers to his mother.* ” 

a message should be sent to. 

F. 131 — Without any consideration of or regard 

to ( his connexions &c. ) 5frFtf«fss^s^r — His course should be 
followed, i. e, should be accompanied in death. Cjfi ^r%- 

^cif*ri fRf q-mqsf fw T^=%fr%7TT I Knm. IV. 33, arg^cT — worthy 
of, proper for. 'TpSTifr fW’fSf: — the last rite, via. dying with 

their hasband. eRT'*^'TS|' — canvas screen or curtain. — 

a bed. ^5rrg*T?:®r*T'^sTr — The woman about to immolate 
herself on the funeral pyre of her dead husband had to 

put on the dress of a Suvisin*-, she had to wear a 

saffron-coloured garment and a similar bodice, with her hair 
untied, to put on her ornaments including the Maihgalasutra or 
the auspicious neck-ornament, and to besmear her forehead 
with rubbed turmeric, the symbol of her married Itfo, 
^rST^lT^r — the outer compound. — 2nd Fnt. pass. 

%q'>rne«Tr’T — the place of proclamation ( where his eyes were 
to be taken out ). &c. — secreted myself. ^r«j-r?TtT — fl-a 

they were available — of various sorts, all manner of 

talk (about the culprit ). — ado,; ‘accompanied by 

loud shoutings.’ It may also be anadj. qualifying *rfT«rsT, the 
whole being one comp, word, — a great conclave of 

people, the mob; cj. for this meaning JTgT’afsr: 

.pium. V. 70. It may also mean-— ‘the principal citisene;’ 



further on, however, means ‘the mob.’ — jost below 

me. — secretly. — Two proper names^ 

— having secretly instructed or prompted. ^qaT« 3 — 
means to make secret overtures to, to enter into a plot with, 
Gf- fTr5TT^rq^<5fWf^ I H- 99. The word occurs 

again at pp. 199 and 201 below. — total loss of sight 

or blindness. Mark the ending* a final aqr is added to 
after ar^ &o.; see com. — »• «• is the proper punishment. 

irr^f%^r=K — a judge or magistrate, iri? T%WT^««r STST- 

31?*! ^er: fiSr i ' Sfi tr^y^rer: i 

^?rr#lr snrt^Tq???i5r: h' 

P. 132. 5yr*T — See com.; ‘ as if I was terrified *’ or, 

pretending to be frightened- Cf. srriT p 130. — 

ensuring the preservation of his life. f^sTff^^rr'^rf: — was 
desired (condemned) to be deprived of. (the 

expanded hood) ijnqr a snake, 35:3'5Tr?T«» — fled away^ 

being seized or overpowered by fear. The comp, may also be 
taken as i(se<iii r#r ^ giT«r- '»3Tti r — 3T«f the real stat® 

of things, wrci;, — steadily. — I shall bring disgrace 

to. iu snch cases means ‘conspicuous or dis- 
tinguished by,’ attended with, full of, &o. C/. g ^RcTr^tTr 

S'&k. "V. p. 118, and infra em^'T'frfr S^r p. 203. 

— the efCeot being counteracted by me. — dead ; cf. 

Bagh. VIII. 40. 

P. 133, ornaments and dress as a Satt 

usually wears. See above, note on ^cTTS^TTurnug-ifr^Tr p. 131_ 
*f%*f — acting the part of Garnda, ». e. in subduing the 
effect of the poison. Garuda is the principal deity invoked 
in the charm that nullifies the effect of serpent-poison. 

Such an effect on a mother at the sudden sight of 
her son is often described by Sanskrit poets, sg^r 50rs ?rrcr<i5rr'~ 
For she knew from Kubera that the foundling was then 
KfintimatPs, but once her own, son; and the student has seen 
how, instead of bringing him to K&ntimatt, she took him to 
Vasumatl; see pp. 19 and 127. — see p. 126. 

grTW»-?in^ &o. — ^The construction is ir%ng:?iv^er?fqT5q'sr»-«r. #qr 
' — Mark the force of fr introducing au alternative supposition 
correoting a previous statement. »■ Vasumati. 

result of a good store of religious 
merit. She means that she was not destined to enjoy the 
pleasure of heating his sweet lispings, being poor in merit ; 
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bat Vaaamati was, and. lienoe T&r&vallj^id the right thing in 
taking the boy to her (Vasumati). aT«rrf#r~3T*=Tr 
looking like another, as if changed, so much frantic with joy 
she was, rTSTr^rTlT® — *• ®* regaining his life and son. 

— i® equivalent to the sense of the compara- 
tive being expressed by the Abl. *1*7195“*® little. 

W hat measures are we to adopt, what line of action 
do you mean to follow? tTlSIsfr^ — Spoke with determination 
or decision. 

P. 134. srr^rrr^ C — begirt (». e. protected) 
by a rampart. a:f^C 2 ro— the store-house of an inexhaus- 
tible number of weapons. — impregnable. cttbT: — 

defence. 375^^*?*=^ — approve of, like, !Tr?rr»-’=['rf ® are 
the people not immediately connected with a king, such as 
people of the border-kingdoms, foresters & 0.5 3T**7*=ei7:8 are 
the men immediately connected with the king, such as 
his family-priest, the ministers, commanders of his army 
&c. See Kdm. Nit. XVI. 19—21. — disturbance, dis- 

afEeotion, rebellion. Jrff^JTf^ar — ordinary foes. 37*7t% 

3 Tf*T=r‘; 37^;, 1 I*- to go against or 3713 ^ 10 P. to afflict with 

sickness, -4- by 37^fg«rfS (Un&di IV. 174). — 

natural (» 0 . born) enemies. Elnemies, like friends, are of three 
classes, viz. or those by birth, as a paternal uncle and his 

sons; ir^fd¥I 5 or i® one whose property or territory 

lies close to one's own ; and is one so by act, ♦. 0 . who 

has done some great harm. See Malli. on II. 36. The 
following verses from Kim. Nit XXVII. will throw light on 
this: — 37 <=sa« 7 >cl 57 r *77^ I ^ '^lfqrai' 5 -liW 777*77 

*rrT'«ifi: 71 ^^Trf’Tsrf'TiTs ¥T^f* 7 '?Ti"%f 7 i«^aTf 177 * 3 ; 1 ^ 

=sr*T7^7T?7*7 *7?^*T *T=sqj7ffrjgf,q?rrJq. 77 

^cR-g^hf 8 ?r 7 5err*7^^R'^fr»-*7r *7S7i*7t*ir5 *^Tq7rg: ii. 

S? 75 !? 7 -proud, insolent ; or, not easily to bo quelled or put down. 
irRrr^^ir*! — having taken connter-( defensive) measures; secure 
against. fw^TTf^^rflFW: — ^informed of the affair. «rr 7 :* 7 lf%?ir— * 
C/. aujpra, p. 101 . Although K&map&la was not king, yet he 
was treated as a hostile person besieged in his residence, and 
hostile measures were adopted against him, such as that oJ cut- 
ting off supplies, &o. S7«*l7$*:zi*:9-were counteracted. 

a house. fr. # 4 P. to finish, complete or |% 

6 P. or 9 P. to bind, to fasten; -t- vf;. *7577 SST — she reached 
that subterranean passage. f5:gai7a;7 — expresses Ipvtliness, slen- 
derness of the body &»o. fSr^srrsrr—entiroly dispelling, 
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tih* presiding goddess of the earth. The simile expresses lofty 
dignity, brilliance of complexion, &o. Cf. Bagh. XV. 82, 83. 

— Not a happy simile, as 5er character 

as gjff ( the destroyer of demons ), is fierce-looking and 
not gentle-looking. ?rr5T5T%*frR:^ &c- — » similar idea 
&«- Kiad. p. li. 

P. 135. kas'a plant. The kds'a plant is 

chosen because it has a rich growth of white flowers, and can, 
therefore, fitly bear comparison with the woman having a hoary 
head. "This (k&s'a) grass grows from ten to fifteen feet 
high, and the base of the flowers is surrounded with an 
immense quantity of bright silver-coloured wool which whitens 
all the fields.” — Wilson. through fear. 

arrtrr'T^— Tell us. addresses bis speech to all the 

women there, as he found thorn frightened and confused. Mark 
the fom. form-, JfrrHJTr WT S^cfr a young woman. 

becomes at the end of a Bah. when the comp, implies age^ 
or when the whole is a fem. name. See com. ^sFsii^-there being 
an occasion for it. arq^— *reo ^^om. any mishap or danger. 

— the abode of the gods, heaven. ST5:?T%^r-big which child. 
A ^ is added to the ^ of the words and qf^qc^before the 

fem. a£E f; see oom. — ^ia secret, fqfqqq^ — in lawful 

wedlock; goes with — rearing ( lit. pla- 

cing ) them openly. aTicrf?Ta2r?rqr5!« — to meet calamity arising 
from, i. e. as a safe asylum against, an enemy. It does not 
mean *for the incarceration of an enemy,’ as there is no reason 
why a subterranean house was needed for that purpose; agalnr 
why were the halls comfortably built there ? q^Jpij^-an under- 
ground mansion. &o.— ^fifqsaTrtr arf^ior! 

qrsTT *T«wqT — A dancing and music hall, 

.^rotinu© or train of attendants. 

P. 136. articles of luxury, stores. 

about two inches (fingers) deep in the wall. ^ qrTm'OT- 

flffqfT Sq'ifeJT stone-covering (forming a trap- 
door). a hand (or a span) in measure (square 

hand). efir:-years; the word is used generally in the pi. 
^fq—granted that. ^qq( 5 rr-^ker mother. JrnT’gT't — Here ^q 
is added in the sense of excellence ( qfmt ); "ee supra, p.80 oom.J 
ef. also Sa'k. II. 16, and B&ghav. on it. 

lifting it up from the opposite side. qr«r«lV'--’thu 1^- 

T>. W- 8 



chamber. multitude of women. The afi. w 

has the sense of ‘a collection of.’ :Hf%«-bonnd; p. p. of fr 4. P- 
with *I^ST — sullen, gloomy. fir^ElitTr — the adventure 

about the subterranean cavern. fsT^fSTTOST-— base-hearted, vile 
in purpose. sr«Tri*T 3«4«»ir — with the proper ceremonies. 

SCO. this explains why he was not set at liberty; it may 

also be taken with 

P. 137- tr5rg?*TT — ^*fifwr (services) %fr; who had 
been serviceable before. wrfirg'TB — attacked. ^|^w=SKT— 
made to serve a manifold purpose. — Simhaghosha 

is Arthap41a’s father-in-law on account of hia marriage with 
ManikarnikA, the posthumous daughter of Ohandaghosha, 
Simhaghosha’s older brother. — smiling joyfully. 

is fr. f^4- by 5Tm^ficre»=q^^^*Tff^rfT^T r. P4n. III. 2. 
167. t is added (in the sense of the agent) to these roots ; 

BO we get «TSj 3rsi^> 

touching or scraping the clouds. takes the afE. 

after ^5! Sco. ( Pftn, III, 2. 42 ) ; see com. Before the 
affr^^ and the words ar^CT, and those ending in ar, 

forming the object of the verb with which they are used prepo- 
eitioually, take the augment — ar?r?*T <Tfa: } a tree. The 

^comes in, as the word belongs to the qR5-:Ufrr% class ; ef. Pin . 
VI. 1. 167; see also p- 167. &c. — ^qf^?r ripened, about 

to sotj ti?|^ the evening sun ; ^ ^^Ttfuiph, 

wearing the head ornament of tender sprouts in the form of 
the evening sun. grqrrw — having performed the evening 
twilight rites. — were levelled (being covered up by 

darkness). f^rafvIrT — the high and the low places, irregularities. 

— ^oiT^ 5 T& (fr. sTH-arr^); ferocious animals, sgf — §iva. 
^l^_nooturual, nightly. air*.^RT — covered, screened. «In which 
the deep caverns were filled up (oovered) with the mass (flood) 
of nocturnal darkness, dark like” &c. Mark the reourrenoa 
the letter rg in these three lines. 

P. 138. qiF 1 ?^ or q^sps ( afl. ), Pin. 

V„ 3. 62. — using it as a pillow. »T^4!rr7^«r>er 

.felt an iudesoribable pleasure. aT>*^>T^rf%S — felt 
cheered: or delighted. arg^TPIsm and ar^rrirsirficre are Aor. forms 
of 3t!ir«n)' ( ) and arm^rsTr^et denom, verbs fr. 

( when the agent experiences the pleasure ; see com. ) 
and fr^ wither/^ by adding ipar^ (sqr )• ®rrs^fv<ferr Aor. 3rd pars 
pills oi I* A^ t» feel pleasure. thrilled, bristled,. 
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P# P* gpi:^4 P. io aiand on end, aa hair; the form la alao f 

being optionally prefixed to ^ in thia sense by 

VII. 2. 29. g-H*, ; see Sid.-Kaii. for further particulars. 

throbbing of the right arm in the case of 
males indicates some impending good fortune; 
l^cf: Slak.p. 15 and our notes ad loe ; sea also Bagh- 

V'l. 68 . f%trr?r — a canopy. — near. «• bed 

of diverse colours; f%^T;^erqraf may also probably mean ^ carpets^ 
of various colours/ — u little displaced. SHr5?f&c.-~ 

water; ^ ^ &c. arrrlF^rf — The 

primeval Boar (VisLau'a ^rd incarnation) that lifted the 
Barth out of the waters in which she was sinking. Sea our 
note on ^5err?T^T^TTGr>=f%??r g^r &c. Bagh. XIII. 8; and e/i V|»h?|u^ 

P wf rwf « 1 T^rarOTgtqsniw- 

wgwcft ?^T^^Fi=rfF3;iU aT^^^&< 2 .-^This corresponda 
to 3TiU‘fc3’cT’?rrs=ftSJ^t » the earth emerged from th© flca the oceanic 
waters rolled back from her head, and so she looked like the 
princess with her upper garment slipped offl from her bosom 

;^^;(jfT^a‘^~'The meaning assigned to 3er^ by the Oom. is 
far^-fetched and inappropriate, as it cannot be taken with the 
princess. The princess was in deep sleep and the earth was 
also motionless on account of the trance. The tremor was due 
to the stroke of the snout of the Boar ; cf. 

^Td"H^(^F gff^T'sn' & 0 . Kdd. Hence the two are compared here 
^gilution, perturbation, — dancing, throbbing'- 

As her breath passed along the lower lip^ the rays issuing 
from it seemed to throb. The poet compares her lower lip, 
which excited passion, to a spark of the burnt body of Oupid, 
and she was blowing it up as it were into a flame. ^ 

bee. (1) closed; (2) closed in sleep. — 

The blue-lotus-like eye takes the place of the bee confined in 
the closed lotus. Of. Bhatti. IV. 19; Bagh. V. 68. 

—first phtcked ofE and then oast away ( lying disorderly ) by 
branch, 

P, 189. — ^be upper half of the universal 

egg, i, #, the vault of the sky. the convex cavity of. 

i?f<^W»r-K&rttikeya. f^igrc-^the dome of his temple, tapjf-the 
trident on its summit. ourr%W — ^lofty like. According to 
Xjaghudipikfi ( a short com* on the D.— K. ; see the quotation 
n the com.) it means ^a palace having the jgod K&rttikey® 
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set on the grotmd floor and the trident on the dome or 
and teohnically called Nandy^varta/ This sense seems to be 
preferable to that given by the BhushanS;, viz. * as lefty as the 
temple of Kirttikoya with the trident on its dome/ a 

mansion with white-washed walls. — whence comes 

this, — a silken bed stnfled with downy feathers; 

see p. 97. nymphs are supposed to be borne 

along the ropes formed of the lunar rays. &o.-— like 

the goddess Xiakahmi. is peculiarly win to, and is 

of ten referred to by Sanskrit poets i o/. Sak. 

tIerT%=T III. p. 74. 

( 1 ) being acted upon; (2) gently pressed or 
shampooed. ( 1 ) is closed; closes her eyes in 

sleep; this ie one of the signs which distinguish her from the 
Immortals. f^rr% t?- — sleeps. ?5r^f?5r^ — variegated, decked. 

wRf^~on which there appear. — v. I* 5^^ makes no 

sense. The Oom/s. meaning ia far-fetched, — 

change of colour, it being dried up. — the paint or 

unguent. qrfii:>iYrir®“®<5cording as they are used or worn^ 
— duskiness ( which does not appear in the case of 
heavenly beings). These are the accidents from which the 
denizens of heaven are exempt. Three of the signs here 
mentioned are among the six by which Damayantt recognized 
Nala; cf. srTcr^5T?%^fii%'jrTT%%'srs'»Ts’r'3f i fir ?3riTr*T?sT 

f%^r% ^s^srarr^irT^f ’Rrr'TirraT’g: ii sTTitg- ^i52rr %S 

g I qrr%**rgsqT: «eri ii 

f^’^TJTerrq- i 

ii Naj. xiv. 19-21. ?r>'srr'”&c -By 

observing these signs he determines that she is a mortal, and 
not a superhuman being — loveliness, • 

joined together, stout and firm (and not loosened like those of 
inarried ladies). q^pj^gfTo — mingled with paleness (brough® 
on by her longing, and indicating that she was unmarried yet)* 
Dissolve trn^cT'irr 3Tgf%:5T. srvpcfn'Sf — her ruby-like lower lip* 
— ^ot much rounded, not very fleshy. — devel* 

oped, expanded ; hence, blooming. 

P. 140, aT^:§fqT°ro — Because she had not yet been subjeot 
to the influence of love. — gracefully or oharmiogly 

on account of innocence or ease of mind (freedom from any 
misgiving ). .cruel, f . ». hard-pressing. . 

*lf>T whose mind has never entertained or harboured 
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a thought unworthy of an honourable man^ The Intended 
sense is well brought out in the Com. in a 

manner becoming the love I feel for her ; henoe^ in obedienoe 
to the inspiration of love. — undoubtedly. C/, p. 98, 

1 11 . — and yet. — just touching her body 

( neither in close contact with, nor separate from, her person ) 
— In a manner filled with love and fear blended to- 
gether; overpowered by the joint influence of. ’ 

ing sleep; outwardly asleep but observing what passed around, 
pretence, shame; c/. fSfr^f 1 % t:rT»TT^gffr%^ 

Mrioh. III. p. 78; also 

Ibid. ill. IS. ^rHr%f — horripilation caused by the touch, is one 
of the S'fkttviha bb^vas ; iai a Vibhava or external sign of 

a feeling ; may better be taken to mean 'dull;^ see Shusha];i&. 

— moving, trembling, — wearied, languid; p p. p. of 

3T5rra'717 — incomplete, broken. aT^TrirT^Hrn" &c. — with the 
beautiful corners of her eyes reddened, — 8 ®^ com. * 

particnlar posture of the body in the presence of a lover; 
f^eT«?T — particular sportive actions of 

the body tinder the influence of love; amorous gesticulations. See 
com. o?r^f%cfrr^ — Xit., screened or mixed with; hence, full of. 

— controlled by modesty ( ». e. not freely display- 
ed >. ^rx 7 r%Tro — under the sway of vehement love. 5Err^^W«rrfr— • 
STRT^: ( Madhy, Oomp. ); languor or exhaustion. 
— oluatera of the drops of perspiration. 

P. 141. charmingly contracted at the corner, 

means ^ the third part.^ m»n%rm»r: I 

f i Maili. on Kum. 
V. 67. srrRrg' — possessed by. — under the influence of 

some unknown power ; I do not know how. As to the 
unknown power, see p. 143. L 11. arJT^^esy — ^unpleasant, 
disagreeable. illusion, — magic power by 

which such illusions are wrought or unreal scenes presented 
to view. shall lie down without food till 

I gain my object. Cf. 3T?r^T 

p. 149 ; K^d. p. 835. means lying 

down without food, with an intention even to die, before a 
deity, and keeping there until one secures the desired end. 

<Strt=fr — withered 5 see above, f^r^- — worn out, f^sr^^o — 
Dissolve fstj i%JT«r5T5’0rft»f vT '*rwr:} because the same garments 
were used; according to a line q[Uoted by Hr. Agashe, a , 
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1 ^ 6 ittai»ln'«eparatioii vrears — %qr "sr^- 
"ffPr ^ &o.-~-dril 7 *'ecl» being destitnte of the 

red lao^paint. parched. ®?r— -dusky, 

the animation and glow being gone, only blood remains behind. 

“excessively red. virtuous conduct wor- 
thy of a noble family; wrTt^’a;- — which had the 

grace of, which looked like. qfqi;‘qafro.— The mass of hair oolleot- 
ed into a single braid and allowed to hang on the back reaching 
down the hips. Ladies in separation are often described by 
poets as wearing this ef. !fTSr*ri*n*r*rt srtR 

I jfiW^TT *T^r%^ n B&m. Sund. K&. 15. 25? 

etc.; Ayodh. K. X. 9 S&k. VII. ffcTs 

p. 194; and ^1. 21 ; »tu®T^T*nPf[f^f%’T*TT^^'%'»TV" q 5 ^«T 

Megh. II. 32. ^f%SRT'~“a sort of bodice, a covering. The tech- 
nical meaning (a bracelet made of the horn of a rhinoceros or 
the like, s.c. of ivory Ac, ) given by the Bhd. does not seem to 
be Intended, as is shown by the word q'mSRrr^'Qr^r — the 

banner, ». «. the best of. The preceding signs showed that 
she was like a dutiful wife, in separation, pining for her 
husband. 5 rTmrr»Tr--greatly emaciated. The repetition shows 
excess; ef. ^*T«rr*r^^TcT*rr5r4 S'Sk. III. 8 . arg^ira-— superhuman 
power, trrf^sgrsa'-eomplexion. sirr’er^-matemal affection. 


Tov — *®« P- 1®. TrSTCrsnprfSflf — See supra* 

p. 127. gr UT5T*fV — ^Being the mother of Arthap&la, she bore 
maternal relation to the other Kuma'ras also, as they 
together by a sort of artificial fraternity. 

Cf. Wilson’s remark onlthis— “The fifth section relates the adven- 
nres of Pramati, who is here represented as the son of Kdraapaia 
by the Yakshipl TiiraValt, and not, as in the Introduction, the son of 
tsumati Arthapiila is there also called the son of TAraVall, while) 
as we have seen in the preceding narrative, he is described as the 
son of Kantimatt. Either the author has been nodding, or the 
Introduction is the work of a different writer, who has been heedless 
or forgetful of the narrative of his predecessor.” Such is Wilson’s 
femark ; the sentence further on, qrsr J?tafr 

^ &Q. on p. 143, at first sight seems to support it. But it Is 
due to Wilson’s ignorance of the fact that Indian ladies regard the 
friend of their son aa a son and address him as such. In 
the above sentence she calls Pra. her son but calls Artha. Even 

in NAr&yavabhatfa’e of the DaS. published by Mr. Agashe, 

he along with srqf^ » called the eon of Sumati. 

f% 5 :— -t. s. his unole. «wgf^rWTO«rr — my mind or reason be* 
ing clouded; sec p. 129, u. is, 14 . •ra^nrRriHT— aigw is #r. ^ 



withsT^^nd meana ^what sticks totlie miBd after (arg) and ca\i^ 
aes pain,* hence repentance, remorse. — f%^cTT 

'«rW*rr?I ( with added at the end ) 5 which cannot bear a 

burden or responsibility ; henoe^ unnerved, helpless* hence^ 
here, distressed; afflicted with repentance. Of. iR[f% 

Vik. IV. 20. — in the form of a 

VSl 

demon. — a passionate or irascible woman, a virago- 

— that yon should experience the pangs of separa- 
tion. arrf^ST — possessed. — name off a town, the 

modern Sahet^-mahal^ on the southern bank of the river Irdvati 
It was the capital of the Uttar-Kosalas, 58 miles north 
of Ayodhy4, where Lava is said to have reigned and which is 
called Sarivati in Eagh. XV, 97. ^‘It was the Savatthipura of 
the Buddhists. Buddha resided here for 25 years. ** Agashe. 
H — I did not know yon properly or as to 

your real character, — beset with many, abounding ia^ 

dangers. — pleasant or delightful in summer 5 cf , 

gifTTOf^crrr^TgTi 8'4k, I. 3. — a very lofty palace 

( with seven stories ); f%»rT?T may be a name, or a bnilding like 
a balloon in form; cf. Vik. II. 

P, 143. — Adv. comp .5 with trepi- 

dation seizing me at (the conscionsness of my crime) the 
oifenoe I had offered to my husband. She was afraid 
because Ganrl might know her crime and reprove 
her for the same. ifW?! — showed down with, overpowered. 
It may mean ^favourably inclined/ if the reading be 
regained my superhuman power 
heart. arremr# &o.— do not disclose or communicate to 
each other their love. arr^rmr — overpowered or subdued 

(enslaved by), — on finding an opportunity or leisure. 

Perhaps the reading is — on definitely knowing the object 

of his love ( Ut. his mark ). 

a|‘^^’?rf$^%‘~* 0 et out for. a residence of merchants t a 

market«~place. a merchant, a citizen* The word 

occurs in Vik. V. 4. — a cock. — ati 

old cunning Br&hmana. grf^t^yvrtRr: — of the ooeoanut breed ; 
a large and strong cock. — one of the Bal&k& kind. 

It is described as long-neckad, white, and of great strength, 
up or matched against. 

P. 144. — enlightened, made acquainted with, the 

real nature of things. grqff^Sirr~A small purse or box 



{ odm. ) — vary furious, greatly excited, 

as each stmck the other, ic^qr^— the pattisfius of each. 

the lion^s roar, the war-cry, the cry or about of 
enoouragexuetit. own part of the country or party; 

for the Brdh. belonged to ^he eastern part of the country- 
— Becau ‘^0 there bo an 

occasion for it ; see 9 \tpra^ p 135. 1 6, •an anklet 

( orr ament for the faet ); cf^ n‘R'^ fTT^^i?ST^rcTir^T^?T^H^^^^T 
fnx^i \ 8ik. VII. 23 qr^Fqr^— alternately. f^T^fn^-cTr— closely 
mat king or observing. — HcT^tJT ^f^sf cf^r 

(Avya ); surmisingly. ST^TT^r?*?^ —not accidental, nob snr<^ly 
a matter of chance ; *• s. occasioned by acme motive. 

— standing for a long time. The Oom. needlessly takes 
in the sense of — engaged in conver- 

S ition. ^ different country (and 

not merely a different village), a foreigner, ..favour. 

P. 145. — a crowd. — that ( ». s. that 

was seen by me ) surface of the mansion. srgrrr«rr%<» — very 
extensive. rTra^fTf^ — a portrait. ^(h — 'hat stage in 

the progress of love, or that intonsity of love. 

tormented and driven to insanity. is one of the ten 

stages of love; see supra p. 95, note on grf ^ 

asked with importunity, or inslstingly. — adequate; lit 

capable of explaining the whole. — suspecting; pres, 

p of mrf with — -f^^igni^g sleep. swel- 
ling, rising, — could this be a dream? — * 

allow to pass. — wh:ch might enable me to reside 

in the princess’ apartment without any apprehension of 
danger, •srv’jqrrr*^^^ — having somehow made her to agree 
to it, having porauadei her, — a village at the foot of 

a mountain. BeVj however, note on yrxrrJTT*? p. 157, 

i?jqqc!5r — having a»ked mo to take rest. C/, 

I Mad. p. 70. 

P. 146. — Lie. ordering back; setting aside; 

hence, an exoe^l er, a rival, C/. 

Vik, I. ; iT?^T%:tPr K&d, p. 6. It also means ^rejec- 
tion;’ c/. Sdk, VI. 9, — is noted for its softness. C/l 

li?f ^3rqrr^€FriFa^'^OTr ?t P* i^* w’=rr'qrf%f€r— 

accidentally, cy* Vik. p. 10. yrrfr*=s^‘^Bt eel- point- 
ed arrows. — The Oom reads — evidently 

taking it with the speaker. The physician of the gods, 

and one of the 14 jewels produced at the churning ol the 
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oeeati, with a otip of nectar in his hand. •ha'ving 

changed my dress for a woman's; having disguised myself in 
female apparel. assuming the character of, 

g'iving out that. The author only knows how a strong and 
well-built young man with musculnr, arms like Pramati (all the 
!l^anaa/a'ii were such ) could assume the disguise of a young girl 
and pass for such. The device, however, is ingeniously 
planned. Perhaps this part of the story was suggested 
by the 15th story of Vetfida, wherein noention is made of a 
boy disguised as a girl and his introduction as such in the 
royal household and his intrigue with the princess j the fol" 
lowing extract from the Katb^saritsAgara, XII. 22, will mak® 
the similarity olear — rjcTT ff: | 

?T ii ^i^vr^^Tiifar ' 

jTiicrr «iir^ciT55jfrcTr TrafigHrii irtiR ?i%vT r^«3fTf 

I aTTSTiTTf% SH ff II ’5? 

>TfTT^ ^ ^TfcT: I g'arirr^nr^rtTT^ '«r?Ts%g: ^Tf?Tsr>=:t^ ii ’srn'R 
3^1 qf ’qi?qi: q*p?ttq: ii Slokas 

27-31 ; 3i»t nw cT^r ^r=P ^ qp^Tg’ciqrq^i i 15 ^ qu? 

■q 1 1 <it<sr II ^TflrqT55q<Tr fiF‘rn%5iFsfhojT I 3Tr»T?iT a *r?T; — 

%a Ti^rqqsrai'iti n arr^Srsd qur qf ii * * 

* * * ffr^rsr arpr ^ qsr qr tg-sii q qfi 1 arq^mi^gq^qf^i 

^^igctt q? II ?oii II &o. qq'Viarq — judgement-seat, throne of 
jaBtic6y f- sitting on which a king dispenses judgement. 

&<5.' — The onJy price charged was learning. %^ri5ar~ 
fib for a marriage-connexion, — betrothed. 

e- enter upon the fourth stage of 
life). — the care of (grown-up) daughters being 

an arduous or difiBoult task. — the protector or 

succour of the distreflaed. — 3T'2rrei*l^^ proficient in 

sacred lore. See com. at p. 147. a:rrri% — helpless, having no 
other course leffc. BTjf^fqcr^ — bis predecessors ( &o.); 

Or «ing. 3Tli%TT’sr:y which may refer to Vaivasvata Mann* cf. 

w, Jiisrsfr^r ®r5fTf%or[Tig[^i 3Tr^>5T|lr%cTmw: a 

Ragh. I. 11. ^The chief of those whose careers were as noble and 
exalted as that of Manuy the first king/ aqfff^;nry^ iT^[?rT^I 

R4m&, According to some ia The Mah.-BLar. men. 

tions as one of tho eons of arRi^g;: — 3Ti%t%iT: 

mikT^^x^KTn^ 3n:reRr%WH?T^^: ti A"Ar. V.p. 
101. 40. But this king could not have been meant. Dap^ln 
probably refers by afrnf ^rrsT to the preceding kings, as in hi» 
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^nwsr i ^«rr*T€fr#«rFi'xi‘3 

ST TT^ sn5«T(^ tl-where the Oom. eaye arrf^rcfrsTT ??9rT^ir^<T^ 
^rsrr^r: as is also clear from the author’s word a'sirjgt in the third 
line. jr?J: — gt also by adding (<?:*r)j see com.-, 

tit. ^one who bears a yoke;’ henoe, the chief of. 

P. 147. — gives Her chastity remaining 

inviolate under^ the shadow of your arm. 3Tf^»r^®r*Tr*r: — 
approving of it. Cf. supra, 3T»-iTrrsTlf^5Er p- 138. 

qrs'tTss'^^ gr=frcrir — The twelfth lunar mansion consisting of 
tw^ stars having the figure of a bed. Here the full-moon-day 
is meant, as this is the asterism of that day and gives 
the name to the month. itr5arn=TrC — ^ distance covered by the 
lowing of a cow. ^jffc — a sort of cane. fTfRs®rr|pS' — being 
deeply engaged in sport. Hirr'T’5?!^ — diving and swimming 
off ( under water ). ■srrHTfTr »rr»T — here sttat is used to indicate 
a feigned or pretended action. of. supra 5dl»TT*r85?*r 

p. lS2j and infra sprctfl^^ sTm ajf^r p. 159. S's^Hl^^arrfifr — shall 
emerge. 3Tr<?«rr*n’ — tbe royal assembly. =Sfirg»rro — he is fit 
to serve you, the enjoyer of wealth, *. «. the wealthy king. 
5f8?r^^ — one who has mastered. Words like srtfTRrq^, 

&c., govern the loe. of their object, by the Vart. ‘ 

The six atigas or minor works necessary for 
the proper understanding of the Vedas and the ritual are;-— 
flr^r OTr1%«rf >Tf^: i 'sr3'#r tf 

II. sTr5=Crf^^ — logic; it also means metaphysics or 
3TimT^?rr. Cf. Kamandaka3TpCrT%^'Tr?’Tf%?rr5t^T?r?rnT?aiRf:W'^Y! I 
l^iTTor^RisTT cixt n. 

•^3:«lffe:5irp3T &. — ^For the sake of the curious reader the sixty- 
four arts mentioned by Hindu writers are given below in a 
foot-note from VStsyayana’a K&ma.— S^.t, III. 16,* sTTViT-*- 
theory, — Practice, ® treatise on a particular art. 

* urJt, erDi:c3's^®ni^fefqfqsTi:r:, s«trr* 

rn^rH, a:![isT^?nTri'cr*r:, *ifST^T'^r^rq;if, fr=qr5n:=5r,^, ar^*pp!rrg:j 

<%gri»?nq!t»Tr:, ’Tr5*rjr«i5Tf?sp5=<TT:, '%q‘«.vir4trns, spdf- 

trsr^TiFr:, »rs=«i^T%:, q^oi^fi-isrsf, ’^s^sneyr*-, «Sts*rT’a«ar 'qir*n:, 

) *r^gf^8prfT%=gr> gR^FT’Er- 

TRTfig’fNsfST, fi:’frgRqp(Tffolr, g‘ToiT«Trw'rT«iTf%> f?- 

%q5T, gfw^rrwT, smgsgr'gR, 5rTe<^¥gTf%«PRr^» 

^ragfRiRMTor, q%sFTlrargRrfgy5gr:, er^w'rr^t', arrfg:f%«rr, war- 
gRq^?«rr, gr^gr^rs, *tf^t:T*rrgs>r^Tst, f^T5f#srgTr*rTv ^Wf^wgaPf- 




— A Purina treats of five topics — sri%wssr 

ifS'q^TTTSr » #^Tg^rl:ef’#srgETr'»f tra^Q-r^ioi^ M. — fr. 

a particle expressing past occurrences orally handed down; 
rf^I^ arf^sj;? properly means the philosophy of history ; his- 
torical facts so arranged as to teach moral lessons &o. It is 
defined as t=riT'r’5‘«PTir^T^mrs'T%’Er^*n^ff’? ‘ 151^ 

q'=5r^& 11. aTr»p^rf?T5RT — see supra, p. 21. 3 :q-f%isr^; — portions of 
the Veda ( forming the 3''TrT*rf*tf«T or t?r*=?T ) the main objeet 
of which is to explain the true relation of the world, as also 
of the individual soul, to Brahma, and to point out thereby the 
true means of salvation. — o>r the Parvamfm&tpsa, 

which explains the Vedic Mantras applicable to the ritual. 
Or ST^^TTW oaay have its usual meaning of ‘ The science of 
wealth or political economy.^ &c. — an appreciator 

of the merits of others without being jealous. 

P. 148. — of agreeable or sweet address. ^r%»rnro~- 

munificient. ^JcTtpr:— sis’?*! ^fT sound 

knowledge of the S&stras; ef. ^ Ats; &o- 

Kir. II. 41. ST n a%5 &c. — Nor do I see any virtue 
which he does not possess. — embarrassment, per- 
plexity, confusion. mentioning the fact that 

worldly things are after all transitory. — proceed 

to, be prepared for- argr#: — of great value. — 

having coaxed or gratified. SR<T?trtr^ — the laying out 
or formulating a fraudulent plan or scheme. qT^rc5ifT*tf — 

This somewhat abrupt introduction of the name of the Bi&h- 
mapa at the close of the episode is probably for the sort of alli- 
teration it gives with'craa'iu if'ctaa'. f»r 5 "f-cleverly, skilfully. sfCtH'- 
^..immediate, without loss of time. snTtTrfw^KT—The prin- 
cess of that name; also, the creeper of that name. f^CTS^irr^Tr — 
blooming with a smile. arr*^^ — tigb spirit, nobility of 

mind. This may also be taken as an adj. meaning <lofty% noble, 
qualifying , 

gie^®K«r!f, 3s<Ttnr«pra‘«i»T, f’lT’TWW’f'j 

’TS'wtrr^t, isrt^optifq^T, wa^ *Tii=T«T. *Pr5*n%*rT, 

'BNtuT'i, srfaratF^rTT:, ^frR^tqr:, arr^pq- 

q>i*T» qrT5yS[pnrsTqrTf%> •q ftr^lTSTf 

ffrqqc. ^:qi%fwfq«n: I ^iisrT5=aT‘qasqi%«?5'«J5Jr *p4- 

wnTwqr !?T*rsn«rwrR«Pt: qnriT, qrarw grar- 

06 % tbe oom. on the K4mm^S^tYas, 



P. 149. — The Suhma country lay to the west of Vafiga 

(Eastern Bengal). Its capital (also called 

) is identified with the modern Tumlook on the 
right hank of the Oossye ( the Kapis4 of Kfilid&aa ). In 
ancient times the town was situated neater the sea and wag 
a place of considerable maritime trade. ^n'^rf%4V — *a seven 
stringed instrument^ a guitar. — adv. ^ in a manner 

forgetting her passion for her residence on Vindhya* 

the goddess Durgfi ( as the goddess of the Vindbya 
Hountain ), called farther on Som^pida. celebrated temple 

to her under this appellation is in the neighbourhood of 
Mirasapur/^— Wilson. P* I- 

— will be the vassal of, will depend on. 
playing at ball, moving the ball dexterously ; aeop. 151.11 9-16. 
The commentator^a does not seem to be right* 

— ^he final vowel of a word is lengthened 
before or when it contains many vowels and is not a 
word of the class and the whole forms a name| see 

P&Q, VI. 3. 119 quoted in the com-j thus but 

( which is not a name ). — her foster-sister 9 see com- 

The afi. is ^ ), ^Ttqr:m., (also ) fern. 

P. 150 . — forcibly 5 often used an adv. * 

the tinkling of anklets. ^ ©. his beloved. — (1) 

coldneaej (2) want of animation, spiritlassneas. ^ 

making her taka a fall view of me. -power*- 

less to retaliate, Which find no means of retaliation, 
slave of a harlot. — the courtesan-class. 

shall be upholding or confirming. — I will myself 

lead the way. — Imperfect 3ird pers. pi. of 2 Af. to 

go, with :3'^. a?F5Tf%^f^^r — ^ eight of her is freely allowed to 
all. This shows that in Duocjin's time also, piincosaas and high- 
class ladies did not expose themselves to public eyes except on 
occasions^ 

P* 151. will stand at her elbow, cif'fnr — ^ 

any seat for beginning any exhibition. at once 

stood in (t.s. occupied^ took possession of ) my heart. 3S[5Sffrfi^-4n 
her passage from where she stood to my heart. pHt«fl4f-~adml- 
ratioUik A noun from the deiiOm. verbr^^r^ft derived from 
by affixing ( ^ ). Toe verbs thus formed are A^fcm* 

w isi maana that she xa superior oven io X^kahmt 



beauty, exoalleuce &o. — a double negative ; is what 

is fit to be spoken; 3 T^?t i« what is fit to be condemned, or 
blameable ; and sr what is faultless, praiseworthy, 

excellent. Lakshmi is because she submits to the 

embraces of many, — ^Tm ^T^r: 

fresh, not previously enjoyed by any one. For comp. 

Bg. XVII. 10. er?r^-^unblemished$ blameless, excellent, fault* 
less; without blemish or deformity, — thrown cross- 
wise; or, with the palms turned downwards* — the 

spots on which were of a deep-red paint. 3T% in the case of 
the ball means ^ eye- like spots/ In the other case 
means ^ excessive or intense passion/ — gently 

( lit. loosely, not with great force ) through sportiveness. 

— striking it down. &c. — Throwing it up 

after having caught it on the back of her hand. 

— marked with her quickly-moving glances. 
A aeries of glances is often compared, on account of the dark 
pupil being prominent therein, to a garland of blue lotuses by 
Sanskrit poets. — The row of bees corresponds to the 

series of her glances, &c. — Striking it with 

greater or less force; keeping the time of its rapid, slow 
or ordinary motion. has a technical meaning ; it 

means — stepping backwards with a degree of rapidity propor- 
tionate to the motion of the ball and impelling it with propor- 
tionate force, &o. — She kept it fluttering in space like 

a bird, hitting it alternately with her right or left hand as it 
approached her obliquely or in a straight line. &o.— 

When it rose to a great height, she struck it in its rapid descent 
and took the musical leap, t. s. sprang forward ten steps to 
catch it. 

P, 152. — brought it back to its original ot 

starting point. — gracefully on account of the 

several feat! dexterity* ^er«rr^”err: — loud and gentle> 

manifold. srtEf^^rrar’«ri-*-^o3Kclamations of applause. 

In whom I came to confide the very moment. The Oom. 
reads — whose admiration grew every moment. 

If this be the original reading, it must be taken as an adv 
along with &o.; or it will be better to read 

qualifying But the reading in the text is better- 

— with my eyes dilated. »ff%r — ^The constr. is 

»rf%- — under the influence 

B* 13. 9 
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ot love lelt then for the first time. « y g iTr4 — following the 
motion of the ball. *Rr^*r 55 Snir-abaBhed by my gaze gsq-- 
ScG . — a flowery cage was as it were formed by the red- 
spottted ball whirled about her in rapid rotations. 

giving five strokes to the ball rapidly so as to make it 

appear like five specks. — a movement like the 

undulating line of forked lightning ( Wilson ). TTXir'twiT— ( I ) 
motion of the different colours; (2) the flashing of its colour. 

&c.--in which the jewels in her ornaments jingled 
in correspondence with the fallings of her foot-steps, arqf^^. 
f|*r5r — smiles under some pretext. STf%«r<Trf$^ — re-adjasted. 

of 1^0* hair, abundant tresses, ^fsrr'srfg?! — 
struck together. — beautifully rising. %(|ycr — 

waved, arr^firfro — i» which her long arms were converged. 
— the distance between the shoulder-blades. arir^rF^ff &o. 

^in which the golden sockets of her displaced ear-ornaments 

were put back with such quickness that her ball-sport was not 
interrupted. <> — ^io which the ball was whirled 

in circles round and within ( the space of ) the hands and feet 
lifted up. 

P. 158. — In which the very thin ( Hit. stick* 

like ) middle part of her body was now seen and now lost to 
view. — tossed about. sr^Tl;^ — appearing as drops, 

—wetted. qWVip— The ornamental paintings on. — 

(The tender leaf worn on the ear as an ornament. f%«r’f’T — 
restraining, adjusting or keeping in position. f^rfrFzr— bending, 
shrinking. — unbending, stretching forth. 

for the idea WW HtRi &o. quoted in 

the Introduction. — (1) full of love; (2) affectionate. 

— The blue lotus or sfrcfflfTcT is one of the five arrows 
of Oupid. under some pretext; one of the ways in which 

Sanskrit poets make maidens betray their love. C^. 

&o. S'&k. II. 13; and qR- 

Vik. I. 1«. — with care, arc^frf 

— splendid, liberal. gracefully through love. 

STr^It4 — merely to be wished for ( ». «. not to be realized ). 
— disgusted with or ceasing to love her. 

P. 154. * — Because she had fixed her affection on 

one who had excelled him ( K&ma ) in beauty. — 

By Bjtma. Sambara was a demon killed by Pradyumna, son 
of iBkrishpa, and ihipposed to be K4ma re-bom as such ; bmuM 
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meana K&ma. whom the state of hex mind 

( *, a. that she was afCeoted by love ) was known. — a 

thing ordainedj or course of events. grSF Rr^K^q'sr^s — who 
dlsoussed the matter, expressing many misgivings. — 

morning devotions, — calculated to please, agreeable. 

— a tent. — held fast or bound by. &«- 

~that hussy, Ohandrasen&. srT^t^~the lattioe>holes, 
a%eTo — appointe(? to hratch her actions. — the wretch. 

f^rS' — as is said; or, as I hear. This shows that he treated 
the prophecy with scorn. 

P. 165. ^'T’PfJTr’r: — swimming. — the next mor- 
ning. — A boat or ship; ef, ir55^<T*FTf«r3l# ^fr^r5Tl'% 

I G*ta. I. xr^^r: — Wilson says — “By 
Tavanas wo are here probably to understand Arabs, who, 
we know, were at this period the chief traders and navigators 
in the Indian and Ohina seas.*' — The name Il4meahn 

seems to be an Indian name; the Tavanas, therefore, were 
under the command of an Indian navigator. So it appears the 
Tavanas mentioned here were some settlers from Arabia on the 
sea-coast near the Suhma country and mixed up with the Indian 
fishermen thero. ^rf^^ 7 T^^*-‘the captain, ari^— it is possible 
that. gnr^r°Ft &o.— It seems it was their trade to capture men and 
sell them as slaves to work in large fields of grape-plants or vine- 
yards. »rg — a galley or war-ship, — » hand-to-hand fight. 

'TFrsrrra^rW— Bass. Aot., 3rd pers. pi. of f%r with cf^rT- ' 

helpless. — giving way, whose courage failed them. 

to rout, to destroy. affS' — a large arrow with a cres- 
cent-shaped blade at the end. — who was unattended or 

without servants; it may also mean, who had not come forth to 
fight. comrades in the fight. The word properly 

means a ‘merchant trading by sea ;* »r*Tst gfttn®Wf*nT5f 

sfT I ?rr 5T4tsr5t«rE<Tj irar5=t!if%wv — The 

evil pastimes of fortune or fate; for this meaning of ?Fefr**tr qf. 
aupra p. 127, 1. 14. — peculiar shouts of 

rejoicings. f^53-!%5rr is an onomatopoetie word. Cf. 

%grai: M41.— M&dh. V. 11. 

F. 166. fsrKr — 'Difficult to be managed or properly steer- 
ed. — difficult to be controlled or guided. — 

contrary, not favourable. — having dropped the 

stone-anohor so that it should stiok fast to the ground 
qphi'B Is a» adva*bial comp. r^»arHr»r — th* middle region or 
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feho skirts!. Tr5:^q'rq-fnr — minerals^ such as red arsenic and others; 
or, benzoin — adjoining grounds We should 

rather expect 3 Tfq??Tq 3 ‘T^( table-land ) here, first because he is 
referring to the land above the of the mountain, and also 

because such minerals are found on the tops of mountains. 
<7/. Ragh. II. 29. — marked by 

the spreading circles cansed by the drops of &o. — 

water of a mountain-stream. — exceedingly lovely or 

>» 

beautiful, engaging, — expanse, avenue. STgrur?l’C^r — that 

never got satisfied; that was the more thirsty, — ^enjoy- 

ing the sight of; attracted by. =3tf|**q?g;^~niade red. — 

a lotus, — of hideous aspect. f^>f?^ftT^r-“--»ionacingly; 

the root, which Is A'^tm^jis often used in the Paras, by our poet. 

having, or covered with, ( mineral ) atones of varie- 
gated colours. fsr^f^HT^ — fo** happiness and benefit. 
-—determination, resolute purpose. 

P. 167. jTiTfcrr — Proofs. — A most arid country in 

ancient times. It stood for the desert on the east of the 
S'atadru and included the tract between the Satlej and the 
Sarasvatf, containing Xjudhiana and Patiala on the north and 
some portion of the desert on the south. gd. 

property, estate. — Indra ( the god with a thousand 

eyes), the dispenser of rain. ^ is idiomatic for ^ there 

was no rain — 3ft^: airgr ¥1^? annual plants 

or herbs that die after bearing fruit. See com., and Manu. 
I, 46. q^qif^: — large trees that bear fruit without 
apparent blossoms; see note on the word at p. 137. 
without watery substance, empty, — a river, 

the current. — a stream. The word occurs in the Veda 

in the same sense, — jovial talks, merry conversations. 

— lean, starving. is the principal town of 

a province where a king resides; cf, Ragh, IX. 2. ^%is a small 
town having a market-place, and graded between a town and 
a village, ^i:ar’a;i 5TTJq 

f5t!T^*TT«r^^ M q^uot^ by Bhinujf Dikshita in his com. on 
Amara. III. 6. 33. Kshirasvi^mi says 

#53rfi|siT?f, but there seems to be soma inaccuracy here; 
for, from Dandin^s use of it, it does not appear to be such a Mg 
thing ( e/, Mar&thi which is derived from it ). 5g3>qif--M*a 
town ; it is given in Amara. as a synonym of It is 

variously derived as— 5 ^rf% Tirvomrl^ gparf «rT<i¥qrW5rr|f% 
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aT{?<T’ 3 ; ; ot 5 ^; §tW> acaording to eome. Mr- 

A'g&she observes, '‘These terms are found in Kautiliya II. 1. 
1 9, and they are explained there in a foot-note as under — 

qfST 

I 5 ^^«5T qs<»i j^rorg# 3rHrf%^g5r%?r (where 

exit or entrance is by means of boats ) J 

i =T*rnf3i T%*riT^foT3Tf 

^^r/% ^•T*r*rrw ( small towns ) I q'TTSTTf^ 

5 =?Frr^ I ?r% tr«r«»TT«FT'>Tg 5 r 8 jn<?trT^ » tr. 

3TWri%®ir — flocks of sheep and goats ; afgrr«r srfir^r*! 
W*rTfn::. V is added to arft; see also com. 

STsnf^^t V. 1. — here. is the affix in the sense 

of #«rrfr} see com. ( V&rt. on ^=1.1 P4n. V. 2. 29 ). 

— a wild buffalo. bearing her on his back. 

^q-»Tt?fr?f*rT!fm etc. — Daindin seems to have taken the principal 
part of this story from Gun&dhya’s Bfibatkathd ; of. with this 
the story of a merchant’s son related by Gomnkha to 
Narav&hanadatta in Kathds. Liambaka X. — rolling, 

struggling. STTiit^r^P — with his heart melted with pity. 
*nfsTl^' 0 — “ft region in the depth of the forest. — healed. 

?fF<fii^? 5 'r*“~Tho oil of iDgudl is said to have this virtue. 
<y. &o. Sak. IV. 14. 

■S3 

P. 168. — when there was an abundance of vital 

Jduids in his body. ^<Tn^S^a[: — should rather be A'tm. 

— as he asked for water to drink, — a bucket, a pot for 

drawing water out of a well. — pushed him in. 

the cripple, the mutilated man. — Cyi <ERrr'*ir—^ 9 'r^?f- 

? 5 rffl srrf l Kath&s. X. 9. 28 — fame; 

for a dlflierent meaning, see p. 82, 1. 11. fks 

Xath&s. the son of the merchant himself becomes the « king, 
himself recognizes her, and punishes her. ^f^~riches, wealth. 
f% 9 sr^ — See jSMjpra, p. 59 1. 3. — accepted or 

set down as maimed by me. ‘Tr’Tirr^SfVer — will accuse me of 
the crime. 3 {^sTg[ — boldly. ^fir%.sgr%r^ — ^is »ot so idio- 
matic as ^f%er: g — having noble thoughts, 

noble-minded, — » cook lor dogs; i.«, degraded her. 

P. 159. aTWznrVr: — questioned. — Dravida lay to 

the south of the wild tract between the X{fishn 4 and the Polar. 
In its wider sense it included the whole of the Ooromandel 
coast to the south of the God&varf. In its stricter sense it 
must not have extended beyond the K&veri. Its capital was 
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KdBohi, the same aa Oonjeeveram, aituated on the Vegavatt 
river, 42 miles south-weat of Madras. aTsig’«T"T — having no 
Qorrespondlng merits, unworthy. ’ff'rfxT — the wealth 

of virtnea, excellence, accidently found ( i.e. which may or may 
not be found). — without approving of, disregard- 

ing. srT*r — assuming the character of 

an astrologer; feigning to be a fortune-teller. 
endowed with auspicious marks. bis own 

class. — excellent, well-prepared. — The region on 

the southern bank of the E[4veri; aee com. It has nothing 
to do with the country of S^ibi, the famous king of that 
name, situated near Gftndh&ra in the north. 

She bad lost her parents as well as her great 
fortune. »rq‘^TOTC- — the valuables iu the house. — rivet- 
ed. deformed; hideous; from ( "q;), ^ptrrqT'ff:— 

posaesaed of purity, i.e. fair-complexioned, olean-akinned. 

>— This is an auspioioua sign indicative of great good fortune; 
see the q,uotation from Brihatsam. 70, given on the next page. 

A linear mark on the fingers of the hand resembling 
a barley-corn and indicating, according to its posi- 
tion, wealth, progeny, good fortune &o. ;g^j7-~.8ven, fleshy, 

covered with flesh. prominent veins are supposed 

to be a mark of ugliness. -tapering. Cy 

^ &c. Kuna’. I. 35. — Be- 

cause they came in close contact with the plump thighs. 

evenly divided. symmetrical; mark the 

comp.; ^nqr: STW^I The final f is replaced by sr by 

the rule ggTtf--‘w a T ^ &o- T&n. V. 4. 120. C/. aj^ 

i Kum 1. 32, 

P. 160. — the cavities of the loins. SIT-" 

of the form of a wheel; cf. ^aTrs^3frrh7f%*^r Vik. XV. 18. 
f^rfWW — -A. little depressed. — the sriljaTa; is gen- 

erally described in connexion with beautiful ladies; of. supra, 
p. 44, 1. 9, grcl»rr*r«rrPr5Tt — large enough to cover the 

whole bosom. f%«rmrcr«r — their great expanse, — 

glossy, prominent. !T^2SriTr*T — jewel-like, red nails. — 

well-turned, sg*® &o. — ( curved ) ’w- 
pouting. ergBlffr — not contracted or small ( with the chin, 
elegant and not small ). ar^rr^ — not joined. argpTig— 
beautifully curved. •T«n1^xrt7« — not much developed (i,«. the bud 
of the tila flower), ari^vr — dark. ggTT'iftt^’qrrC — beautifully 
and swiftly rolUi)g. g»«rc— dull; or, large. 4. « , 
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the half-mooli oa the eighth day of a pakihv^ ef. 

Edd. p. si. ^9'7<Tr^: — ^beautiful 

ears; here cttW signifies beauty or admiration; see 
iupra, p. 97 1. 9. arsTI^WT — not muoh cnrling. ’q'^STsPr^fi’^TT— “ 
each growing by itself and evenly ( i. e. there was 
no branching of the hair ). &c. — Her oharaoter 

must be in keeping with the graoe or outward beauty of 
her form. Cf. q- fl^srflfer • Myloh. IX, 16; 

H ffi^TT 3Tr2rmRW«rr ?rTTr>?rf^% i &dk. IV. p. 86; 

goir E^rl^fT I Vardh. Bpihatsam. 70. 23; 
gun: I Agnip. 244. 6; 3TT^flr*l^?^f^eT SOTT: ViddhaSdlabh. 

P. 161. STl^'^^o — acting thoughtlessly or precipitately. 
*/• R^^rsTffHt VfTSW; Bb. Nib. 10 ; 

and srmTim^cTFrf ffsf’ifrflr i 

Nit. 105. arg^gr^'—repentanoe, regret meaning* 

ly, inquiringly. .a dais or raised place near a door. 

— ^w-ater for the feet. ^ncJ’Pr:} 

fragrant rice. — having gently or carefully pounded. 

a little. — firm. — a kind of pestle. 

«T;go%':— -not bruised or broken, arf^qr: — stand In need 
o^- g^TT— eleaning, polishing. EICFE — an earthen platter. 
gW*T—“ expanded or spread out. *a mortar 

of the Arj ana tree. — Because a pestle is usually 

grasped by the middle, which part is therefore worn out. 
W*T1’ — slenderness. 

P. 102. — raising it up gracefully and cleverly 

Ao. &c.-— she removed the grains of dust and 

the awn by winnowing them with a basket, 

— ^.heated to the boiling point and five times in quantity. 

— a custom still observed in many places. 

'■'^Tl’he cooking woman throws a few grains into the fire before 
pouring the rice into the boiling water or placing the 
vessel containing rice on the hearth. ** 8o Jewish bakers 
put a little of the dough into the oven. ” Prof. Peterson* 
& 0 .<— When the rice was pas^ng the state of a 
bud, i. 0 . was moderately swollen. » r ' Br * T*>y — 'the scum, — 

a ladle, — having struck. qrliq’ciT — having turned them 

up and down. arr^TB^ — myrobalans. Prasn’— tamarind, — 

condiments. fViriprc^q* — having scented it with perfumes 
evaporated on the oharoO'tli. ere-TO'x-finely pulverized. 

Bnbhing the body with oil and powdered 
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tay*obalans gives a glossy appearaiioo to the akin. 
fif>Tr*ro — the third part from the upper end of which was 
out offi ^T4r fsr*TT*r: ?r«r: — -touching. 

^<JT— water-grnel mixed with some boiled rice; see 
V&gbhata quated in the Oom. — liis whole body 

sweating. — a little ghee, — sauoe. 

P. 163- f%xrr 9 ci 3 — cinnamon oil; or rather, dry ginger, 
black pepper and long pepper. — curds churned with a 

handle without water. — food — a kind of jug or 

vase (sETrfi' in Marathi) — agalloehum. arf^r?i^lT^r — whoso 

fragrance was mixed with. — cool like snow. The 

si. etc. quoted in the com. from the Si&up&lavadha 

( X. 3 ) is meant simply to illustrate how one drink can gratify 
all the organs of senses. It is the wine that gratifies 
all the sense there, while in our passage it is the cool 
fragrant water served out tc the merohant that gratifies all 
his senses. The author himself describes how it did that. 
— fringed with. — rough or rugged. q’F^W- 

— strong ourrent or flow of the fragrance. trf^iTciy- 
ir^TSr e. 1. — triRiiar?«r snrrar: offshoots of, ». e. the spreading 
fragrance. — his tongue being quite gratified with 

the excessive sweetness. aTVB’**~ 8 lear. small 

water-pot. aTr>q-qsf-»-Achamana is the drinking of a 
little water taken into the hollowed palm of the 
hand, three times, as a religious rite. It is enjoined at 
the beginning and at the end of any religions rite; it is also 
necessary after a bath, drinking, sneezing, sleep, meals, 
walking through a street, and changing clothes; c/". Tfij. Sm. I. 
106 quoted in the com., and Manu. V. 145— g';;«rT U^cfr 

^ ^ i uT?*TKqtS5.%«*riTrorsqr ii- 

— a pavement. 3 ^ 6 'rr 5 K‘«fe-— his upper garment. 

— regardless of her; growing cold towards her; (this ho did, 
of course, in order to put her virtues to test; he did not really 
want to be attached to the harlot). 'introduced 

her into the harem. nrR'f^ — The force of arf^ is this— As a 
wife with any sense of self-respect, she should have resented 
this act of her husbazid and treated the courtesan with jealousy! 
but as a trae JPatwrata she felt it her duty to subordinate 
personal happiness to that of her husband 

nf^n) and acted friendly towards her. This is also Kdliddsa's 
view of the duties of a co-wife- cf. uffr’T^wrifir ufS Wlf- 
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l Mdlav* V. 19. with assiduous care; Hi. 

without any omission ( of duty ). qrfcW^ ^ 

IV. 18. — explains how she 

won the afEeotion of her servants. — L e. domeati<) 

concerns* — vix, Dharma, Ariha and K&ma^ for securing 

which a wife is to be married. 

P* 164. ^Erhcr^^ — called 3TR#? is the modern peninsula 
of Kathiawar, The ancient Dv^rak4 was Its original capital. 
Valabhi appears to be its next capital^ the ruins of which 
were discovered at Bilbi, 10 miles north-west of Bhavanagar. 
According to the Bombay Gazetteer (as (quoted by Mr. 
A^g&she ) it was a town in the east of Kathiawar about 26 
miles west of Bhavanagar and about 25 miles north of 
Satrunjaya. The modern name of the town is Valeh. . 

Kubera. ship-owner. — name of a town- 

It may probably be Mathurd^ which was called iu 

anoient times^ being the residence of the demon Madhu^ 
whose son Hiavana was killed by §atrughna; see Ragh. XV. 2B, 
and our note ad Ice, obstructed through rashness. 

refers to her; t.e. her father's house. Prom this it 
seems that Balabhadra lived in the same town after his mar. 
riage with instead of going to his native town. 

not listening to. — :^n unfortunate woman^ one hated by her* 
husband. See note on below. is a tree 

known for its bitterness; hence this means ^aour-tempered.' 

— ^insulted her by the nickname of. gFrr% what is 

to be my late;’ or, what course ol Jife should I pursue ? — 

dowers previously offered to deities ( who brought to her 
flowers ftoom an idol ). — addressing her words of 

consolation. a technical meaning here-the state of 

not being loved or favourably looked upon by the husband ; 
opp. is for which see supra, note on ^¥i»r*n4ir P- 92 

— refers to — well or favourably seen by 

them, and my relatives ( — said in contrast with ar^rffiTT cr^rTt% 
in the last sentence); a favourite of my husband; cf. 
p. 160, 1. 8. arr — until I die. STT’^rssrH; — should be 

disclosed^ — ready to act according to your ad- 

vice. iT«|f^flr?rr — led or guided by me. cTf^ — ^result, arr^rc- 
snoh graee of form, f — snob, so amiable ( a disposition ). 

F. 1®6. hatred shown by a husband. 

a neighbour. crWr*=ffTy»Tr%sr — By his being in the confidence 
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of the king. form and body. j|%*| 1 

*Tr-€^I?iTI%l^; fr. m with fir and affix ar^T (5 ?sOJ * mansion 
having seven stories; c/1 ^srt ^ffcTT** ’Qll[iTT?rui'^*5T: 

Megh. II, entreaty of Kanakavati’^a 

mother. i5|fr^f*T^r ^TH—^s if blundering in my sport* 
I shall drop down, — of loose or irregular 

conduct^ unsteady, — the property of an enemy. 

— «d!o. ^with folded hands. ^ — inspired with 

love for me, — an opening ; a loop-hole ; ‘ taking advan- 

tage of this circumstance/ The construction is 

ar^ &o* — ^having 

fanned the fire of his love or inflamed his passion, — 

thich^ pitchy. 

P. 166. ?iT?T?qr^?qr^““Sjpread or circulated a report. 
— a fool that I was^ being a dunce, ^qf|TqT~^®glGoted. 
— disregarded. united with, living in her 

company, sqf^:— clearance of; i. c. the matter will be clear. 

female slave she purchased, provisions. 

;i^^......capital; the original sum. q^rfqTft^rqro-^Tha reading 

in the foot-note is perhaps better, being simpler; in the reading 
as we have it, the word is without propriety. 

promulgated, disclosed -the mayor, the magistrate. 

Hrq"fr*T5^q — ^having kidnapped her law-fully 

married, qfurf^ — an emissary, ^iorrqrr'&qrs^q — by the security 
of the association of traders. qTT%qT«q ^n abstract noun 
from qferqi ‘a security.^ — who looked upon or believed. 

P. 167. — ^Name of the country about Mathuri. 

K&lid&sa has referred to this country in Bagh. VI. 46. 

a youth of family; or Siidra, as the Oom. takes it. 
y|>^ 5 l*o...«.who had successfully fought many a duel with his own 
arms for the sake of his friends. f%53^— -successfully carried 
out ; cf. Veni. VI. p. 139 • 

nlrwifrriat l Bhar. N!fc. Miso. ^lokaa, 
SI. 13. hard-hearted, cniel men. q'fo^CF— ““litdioating 

nneasineea of mind, anxiety, — ST^f^TKaxpr 3Tff 

QM^r. iJNrHT — Itill growth; her eyes indicate her having passed 
the age of timidity and bashfalnesa. ipFr^wf^:— It: is usual 
with ladies whose hnsbands are absent not to dress or decorate 
their hair, &©.; see tupra, note on q[i|»%0T7i3^5r p. 141. W4->r 

— It is difflonlt to know what gr^ is meant here ; aooording 
to the Bhdsha 9 & it ntehno ‘a nail-mark;’ it may also be the ixu;rk 
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ol a mole. ttSfr^T— The is or sjnfV. 7^*r^nr»rr^: — 

being greatly agitated at heart. Tf^^STfST — went; jhae 

not got its uB>aal sense here. srr’ofW — a fortune-teller. PT^r- 
-under the pretext of begging alms. 

P. 168. ^irf^Elir — A Buddhist or Jain female mendicant. 
A female follower of §ramana or Jina; see Vaijayant! as quot- 
ed in the com. on p. 87. It is strange that these nans 

should be found employed in the settlement of love-mat ters. 
iffrwjfW — ^her falling off, or deviation from, virtuous conduct. 
grTS5t — ^in secret ; or, in a private place. ^fTrf^r^r^r — having 
recourse to contemplation or penance; the phrase occurs in Kum- 
V. 2. ers# — endeavours. ^ — how can it stand to reason ? 

^r5Cr-~33:oeaaivo. STf^e^rrarar — inviolate chastity, incorruptibi- 
lity of character, arqrflr^^a' — unless the evil influence exerted 
by it is counteracted; unless the obstacle interposed by it is 
removed, — secretly. ir*nT^f<rcrr &e. — pretending to be 

lovingly angry, grq’ff— after this is done ; in this sense it 
occurs in Marathi as g’trr. gSTfsTW'— -noble, strong and good- 
looking. by doing me that much service, 

ftc.-- -consenting to do so, she favoured him accordingly, 
female mendicant. See tupra, note on 

at p. 87. 

P. 16«. — pretending to rub it gently. srrf^V-- 

havlug made a scratch or cut. in great dismay. 

folly, ill-advised step, q-ff^qrsf — having put on a 

bandage or ligature. m«r^'T^wrg[ — pretending to be ill. 
arjjq i fp i — - when he refused to tell. fir^’^^H-^pressingly, imper- 
atively. The merchant-guild, the committee of 

merohants. fspsTr*r<rf%8’rai-‘-^B I entered for the purpose of 
repose, ^go®3 with sf ggr:. ^nstfri-^misers, oovetons 

people who do not want to pay the fees. frrsn^rtif_-kpartia}ly 
burnt. — accidentally. -after deliberation, when 

the matter was thought over. 

P. 170. wrf%i*rT*-^A witch, a female seeking the favour of 
devils, fi^utr: — This device of proving Nitamba- 

vati a 3&kint and getting her expelled from her house, used 
here by the young merchant to gain his object, seems 
to hayo been taken from the Vat&lapafichavixptiki, 
occurring in the B):ihatkath&. Therein one Bnddhiiarira, the 
minister and companion of Pfinoe Vajramukn^a, adopts this 
tr j 'n d of dovioe to seonre to hia friend PadmAvatl, a ^ 
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that name. See Kath&s. Lambaka XII., Tarallga 8 - cJ^rFm^I- 

I snrr? n’Bsyisr MatHwr f^T?T ii 
?Tei??i?«rT: ^SEf*n! i 

II inti*T?^T K*TWT5t i ^ ^ 

3j;5^war^n sisrCw^ irE^^f5reft5®5B;roTiT%»Tifl[L > 5'^mc^f 
?f f^%gf*r^T«?at II ** «f%crit^sf «r?fr ^ ’-JcfiEETHvrmcT i arf €t»i?4t 
^*« rTT?r ^?T 5 fTqfsfa 1 a?T: ii #r.s^ %*TTT^f iriw: wif^^ssr r%T?Ti 

3 Tq:i?r ^nrsfTW ?trTr*rcrf%?r?cTcT: ll ?T5^sq %^qiSfffT*r ^?'Tf*F5!Tr IT^- 
I 3 ?«rT^efi^*ftCr f5i%f?er: ii arfepcriTn ’^r nm 3 ^%;^ 

smsre«r^ Tsiflfar ^rr jT^qsqrfsrcTfmnri 11 ffrr 

cTf^iT: qjffarpirm cT?r 1 %«rT 5 ^ wiq^Mf^ f%%*TT *T*r 11 % 

«rT%5=*iT ci^?sf'i5rf5r8g-«T: 1 fqi;*qr ^I’s^THTSTr^u sq^rjg^n 

— to win your affection. 3T?Tr^K"frir?ar — as an extra, 
ordinary ( and therefore never-failing ) remedy. ar^^Tf — 
*. e. against her will. ^%?I-a R&kshasa. — my friend. 

— joined in a duel. arrf^iaaT'Tflr^ — oa*t down with- 
out any regard for her safety. — ^pieces of the peaks 

of mountains, ar^q^af — dispatched, destroyed. 

P. 171. »l?qT^a|»q'W*Tr — The darling of my heart. 
squintingly, obliquely, — assuming any form at will. 

— ^tiembling or struggling for release. argRRST: — 
landed. f 3 r« 5 |tW — discomfited, dejected and pale. — 

free from the contamination of sin. Jirqqq:; — goes with 
who was regarded by him as his very life. — ao at the 

time when he helped the Xavanas against Bhtmadhanvan. 
Pgrrarf H -bathe d or steeped in smile. 

P. 172. wfl 5 «qS'*rr'»“— la the following chapter the poet 

has accomplished a literary tour do force by making Mantragupta 
tell his tale without the use of any of the labial letters 
( including the vowels 3" and 37 ). The author here poetioally 
accounts for his hero’s inability to use the labial letters. 
Such literary feats are not rare in Sanskrit literature. 6 ri 
rftma’s Kamsanidhana is a longer instance of this kind of feat 
The country lay to the south of Odra or Orissa 
and extended to the mouth of the Qodftvari. It is 
Identified with the Northern Oircara. the 

ground for burning the dead, a cemetery, qncforsr-^a tree. 
Hark how the author is forced to go in search of such 
words as 3 ^WT> qrPuur, &C. for the ordinary words Jfjr, IW o* 
owing to his self-imposed restriotion of avoiding al 
labials. tender 0it. juicy) leaves. * 0 .—- 
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“the night i» compared to a lady^ and the mass of darkness td 
the looks of her hair« — Because it is the fit time 

for goblins and rakshasus for stalking abroad. 

— midnight. — a tree. — qualifies 

further on; ^ sounding through the branches of the thickly- 
growing trees.' If the reading be it must be taken 

as an adj\ qualifying otc. — ^keeping off (pro* 

venting ) the sleep that was kissing my eyes, 
this accursed magician, in arf from the Desid. 

base of P- Desid. of 

overpowered by unbounded passion. — Xif. nailed 

down to one spot, made unable to carry out one's object; 
hence^ prevented from enjoying pleasure. 

aruT^o; a cursed praotiser of charms, a wicked 
magician; mark the meaning of sroT^. See P4n. II. 1. 54 
quoted in the com. obstacle in his attain- 

ment of the desired superhuman poxvers. 

F. 173. — very bright ( polished ). — 

the dust of charcoal reduced to ashes by complete combustion. 

tawny like the fiashea of lightning. 
— the circuit or expanse of the forest, 
waving, flickering. f%^r^gK‘ — white mustard seeds. See 
supra. Pa 118, note on ’^sr^^snT^fr—orackliu g; 

Ut,, ^whioh'made a chat chat sound;' p. p^p. of the verb 
formed by affixing ^ to the onomatopoetic word 

*^2r=^ar; see Pan. Ill, 1. 13^ — debased in mind. 

aT=?rW3^C™broken or choked with tears. — 

overpowered by anxiety, — withered. ^[fi^sff%~th6 

tie of which was broken. — whetted on a stone* 

slab; — < white like ' — ^is not a good reading ; it will 

also not do to take it as as the idea of bright- 
ness will be left out. — with an intention to 

out off. 

P. 174. — a hollow in the trunk. C/L the 

similar scene in M4L— Madh. V., where Aghoraghanta 
tries to kill Mdlatt while Mfidhava rescues her* 
— having watched or observed. * ^Wrf^i-^freed 

from his mental worry or anxiety* — torture, 

teasing. ar| 5 r««C-~iwaproper acts, abominable deeds; see com. 

— wretched or cursed man. «lnP*fT: — ^gony; this word 
has occurred before; see p. 92, 1. 6. *-From ^relffc hot 

and iray^; the hot-tayoA one, the iuni-e%^gf; is iTema^ 

If- to 
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ton of tha snu, and god of death. Sea com. ’arwTiT'ir^Sf— “ 

trifling. He is underrating his own act. w — 

If it ia not that you do not approve of this ; if you have 

no objection to do so. ill deserves harsh 

treatment; who ought to be gently treated. — 

the tip of the ear. The eye looked like a blue lotus placed 
on the tip of her ear; for she was arr^ra’^air. aTf^?r — gracefully 
bent. — A device to avoid the use of tfi^T or neFT, 

which contains a labial letter. 3Tr«T?r — curved. i%%c|^r 5 i!r 5 fr_ 
her long and bushy eye-brows. The word f%o or 
which can somehow be made to have the meaning of * an 
eyebrow^ ( fr. or I- F. to make amorous gestures ) 

la purposely used for ^ to get rid of a labial letter, 

— gently through sportivenesa. cr»TWSWro — acting under 
the influence of love and bashfulness. 

P. 175. — with J;the moon-shine of her nails 

spreading slantingly. ?rT=^tr?f — turned aside. ^Tf% ia a prop 
meaning 'sidelong,^ ‘aside.’ 5aT=^**'^*CI%W-— cj^. Bagh, VI. 
14 ; Maiav. IV. 16, — drawing figures on. — 

passing across. — the target of the heart, 

— a periphrasis for 3fadatta, which cannot be used. 

) with the swiftness of. is the 

p.p.p. of the denom. verb fr. speed, a word irregu- 
larly formed from see Pdn. VI. 4. 1!8, quoted in 

the com.; I %*r: I 

fqpq: I Sid.— Kan. The Oom. seems to have read ^f^ur for qjg 
which makes no sense. Dissolve— cj^q tT?q 
at?r: 

V. /.—beloved of, *. e. friend of, Madana. — with 

the waves of the heart’s yearnings set in motion by the wind of 
passion. qr=qr*rrnro“— your taking a residence in the secret 
apartment, — stands for qqfq'ar *• «. Madana. 

fqqq— iron fetters. — a wheel. 

P. 176. — *. «■ will kill me. f5|%qsf— 

Throughout this section the final is printed in the form 
of an Anusv^ra, as the author has taken care to avoid its 
labial sound by beginning the following sentence with a letter 
other than a labial, as then the q- is to be pronounced like the 
nasal of the class to which that following letter belongs. 
■«f*=arwr«»r-— a room o» t|»0 top of a mansion, by gently 

shaking them with tho palm of the hand. fSianaarre— olin g iu g 
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to the tips of the filamentB of the flowers forxniiig the 
garlands worn on their heads. — confounded with, 

mixed. ¥fw: — »»d so she esoaped death. 

&o. — Cf. supra p. 119, qr^rfr ?T*rrrir<a"rT^v &c. » frtg 4 c « f — 
the gem in the form of this wonderful beauty. — ^The 

mountain Mern. — firm. TTWITC??' — (1) sparkling with Its 

colonr (lustre); (2) agitated by passion. # g l % »r w — the chains 
of love; ^ is often substituted for w in Sanskrit. ^wncftW’— 
those separated from their wives. Cyi W*^**Tr*T55'* 

p. 42. wrw<r — ?ager to drink the honey, erfur — 
close contact. Tf^rw— withered, faded. UTW — thickly grown- 

P. 177. srrsra: — shining, gay in summer. 
making the tilaka flowers serve as sportive marks on the 
forehead of the forest^sites smiling with flowers. 

&c. — the gold-coloured umbrella in the form of the full-blown 
Karnik4ra flower, — stands for the southern (Malays) 

breeze. — frf«Fr^S ’^5grfre?r: bees spf^^irST- — 

the cuckoo bird. CTKCVfTrWtrr— stirred up with 
passion, amorous rsFT'STFT: beautiful ladies. #wr? — prepara- 
tion for ; o 3|rff^Rr-~*Bl'^<iing o®t as the first preparer for the 
battle of sport. -in which the modesty of bashful 

maidens was overcome by the love which then took posses- 
sion of their heart, — name of a mountain in the 

south, connected with Malaya. It is that portion of the 
Gh&ts which forms the southern boundary of Mysore. Cf. 
Eagh. IV. 61 (%55V v The commentator, not remem- 

bering this, has given a fanciful explanation. 3Tfwg?r ‘ ^r^~~— 3rf%gr 
qsrrvr^: the dancing-master. The wind is often referred to 
by Sanskrit poets as giving inatrnctions in dancing, 

!?Vw — ^impervious to sun-light. — leapt over, seated upon- 

aTr^fhr — touched. ?ri:wilsciF — the heaving waves. 

&c. — was deeply engaged in sport. — engaged in. 

«:iprd55T — amorous sports. — emulation in love- 

matters. qr;^g'5:W— solely under the power of his passion for 
pleasures, ^rgr — taking advantage of that weak point 

5»Tr^ — ^Name of a country, the same as modern Tailangana. 
The mouths of the God&Var) were In the possession of the 
A'ndhras. 

P. 178. — faded, vanished. — the youthful 

bloom of ( the body ). — soiZ., by the charms of the 

priuoesB. — a poisonous potion or drink. — will 
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die. 9T(i9sf3f-->.X&ma. ^ &o.— What will be my future 

state ? How shall I fare ? aT^$r-**-a Br&hmana. — As the 

report goes. ^cITtV!— insult, humiliation, ofienee. 
having provocation given to him. q'Rr^ — ankindled, gen- 
erated. a number of magicians. 

wishing to expel that. — the place where 

Samkara danoes, ». e. a cemetery, — t. e. an old aarja 

tree. — a collection of rags and patched gar- 
ments. — deceived. 8?r^g- — obtained, — a gar- 
ment. — the eea. — variegated with bits 

of filaments. decked with the lines of. 

I*. 179. clever in deceiving or taking 

advantage of the credulity of, ^^^^fw-with their mystical 
teachings. the six aiigaa see supra, note on 

p. 21; it will be seen from that passage that the Knm&ras had 
learnt the Vedas with their aitgas. — ^by his espousal 

or adoption of. arr^lp — disease, affliction. — 

whose heads are washed with, ». e. hallowed by. ^;ssf 

mystical or astronomical diagrams used as amulets, 

evil spirits supposed to seize upon ohifdren &c. 

srf^rarrjf *tw. — a yaksha. 

«. «, of Jayasimha. arf^irer^ST'T: — ^finding an opportunity or 
time oi leisure. securing in his interest, winning 

over to his side, ^arrw'f'rc:— patiently remaining in abstract 
meditation. — showing my knowledge of ( Ht, 

possession of ) occult things at the proper time. fsT^pcrr— » 
having found out or ascertained (what was in his mind). 

P, 180 . — ^The asylum of all auspicious marks, 

CSSr*Tr — -waist-zone. vrfSrfr — decorated. — with her 

dark lotus-like eyes sportively bent, or graceful with their 
sportive movements, is used for for alliteration with 

— allows, bears. ^^ETqr — wait for; for this sense cf, 
Bagh. v. 26. — void of 

moon-light, i. o. on a dark night; or, when the moon-light had 
paased away, sffrsqir — not broken through, ».e. dense or thick. 
rq’rrf'T — swallowed up, shrouded in, f^irr^q'-— sealed, srpyq'jsj-*- 
to be entered by diving under the sarfaca of water, 
having no opening towards water. fesf|^rP>Trn#~-exoavated 
from within, — in one part ( as the BhfishanA has it ). 

The sense of 'near' or ‘close to' assigned to wer: by the oom- 
qaantator is far-rfetched. Besides, if be taken as governed 
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by no objeck is left to sripT'?^- closa to 

the landing-stairs, — compactly arrangad. — 

with the opening ot the cavity ( r the pic he dug 
OUT. reaching the hottum of the lake ) covered with- 
well washed; p p. of with 3 P. A'. — 

a beJt or multitude of stars. srtnrFtl'^ — »- o. the big gem 
in the middle. The belt of stars is h^re compared, to a 
nectlace of pearls, and the sun to its central gem. ^WT-T- 
^FlTgTCo V, Z'.—— seems to be better^ * fastened at the end of 
the neokiace in the form of the streaming morning light 
eclipsing the stars.’ — Lit. 'the giver of rest;’ hence, 

night. on elephant of the best 

class, the strong smell of whose ichor is unbearable to 

other elephants and makes them turn tail at his sight. 

See com, Cf. Bagh. V . 47, VI. 7. — ^The mountain 

Meru. The peak of the mountain Meru is compared to 
a stap and the rising sun to an actor exhibiting the play 
of light ( the gleaming solar rays being reflected back 
from the gems on ,the mountain ). 

P. 181. sr?^t:i'-~-The clouds are the rolling waves in the 
ocean of the sky. — ^Tho sun is one of those who 

keep watch over a man’s actions. Cf. 

&o. ^^^rf^’as^i—tho east. Tr»rrr^?T — ^serving as a red 

dye or paint; p. p. p, of the denom. from n*r- 
the skirt covered with rod chalk ♦ fir^ fr. 

( 3^ )• with its appearance like, i. s. 

appearing like. — with a desire to harass or 

torment. aT*?R^rai3^^--3n<«>m or the sky is considered as one 
of the eight forms of §iya; of. sfetrtT?eigoir &c S&k. I. 1. 

— Here is represented as a rival wife. Pirvatt 
would be pained to see the body of her lord in another form 
half-shared by another woman, as indicated by f^«rrf^- 

rfr^— ». e. when it was about sunset. is used to avoid 

the use of in^. he bowed to his very feet. 

was addressed by me. uuambitious, 

not aspiring. Cf. ^rf% aflr: ; ^rfiir4 

and TT?r5inTT?cr«rr ^ f%srf%^r ^4 «grse[«is I Kir. 

II. 15. 3Tsirgrt%?f — free from. anf^rt^T — held in high 
esteem, honoured. filled with great 

respect ; qualifies the vital airs, f. «. irt«r 

and others. This is used to avoid the word gtor. ^isr^r^T— 
♦rolled back from to be conetrued with — covered. 
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A.a th© water rolled over the lotus-plants, it shook their 
stalks, and frightened the swans as their bodies 
Were prioked by the points of their thorns. Dissolve—— 

'Po-esRT?%«rT*T5l|'T%?Tr ^«[f now see Bhdshanft quoted 
in the oom. 'acrB'WWC — broken through fear. 

P. 182. fStr^^frcsr — having definitely known or observed} cf. 
»wj 9 r< 5 t, p. 179. firmly fixed or fastened by the chains 

of deep love. &o- — SJ io will not brook any delay 

in obtaining your sight, ». e. she will be longing lor your 
company. »iR*rrf^«““'without much concern, easily, tfrc — 
cultured, developed. arrtR^zr — having considered the 
matter. &o. — This precaution was necessary 

to see that there were no crocodiles &o. there; cf. Ragh, 
3TmTI%f5r«Tt XVI. 65. 8T^;nF=7’C — people in 

whom you can confide. * space of thirty 

AaTtAac ( a measure of length equal to 4 hastas^ or, according 
to the Oom., 16 hattaa'), sy^f?^!Tr’0r%: — who could not see 
any mischief in it. &o. — being ready to carry 

out my instructions and firmly resolved to secure the maiden. 
S fsf isg — region, a secluded place. — without having 

accomplished. — us may be agreeable to you. 

P. 183. — The gods on earth, ». e. the 

Brfihmanas. -a wick, a piece of cloth wrapped 

round the end of a stick ( and used as a torch ). sf^cF— 
swallowed up, dispelled. — ^indifference, the state 

of not being attached to the world. prF'r^9'*~‘iunoQent. 

fishermen, men with nets. #g'cr^'^^^-~-with the 
holes of his ears and nostrils stopped. ^ 1 ^ 4 — ~the depth 
of which was an elephant’s stature. The constr. is 
'fTF’RTW *r# «• 5T^?5fJ5r*ir &«. Some read »rET: 

lor »F#; in this case the sentence will close at ' he 

dived into the water and reached the bottom of the lake 
the depth of which was an elephant’s height.’ — 

with the .ease ( and caution) of a crocodile. — - 

(fco. — moving forth, having dived deep into water. 

— tremendous ( killing ) like the strokes of the 
rod of Yama. — mercilessly pommelled. This 

incident of the story, vis. the supposed transformation of 
the person of the king into a superior form, is a repetition 

Upahirvarman’a personating himself as Vikafavarman 
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after he had murdered him ixi his narration of his aooount. 
Perhaps In writing out this part of the story Dandin got 
his inspiration from the story of Tarnnacbandra, a physician, 
related in the Brlhatkath^ The physician, having pro- 
mised to cure f%sT’5r#e3', king of Vil&sapnra, of the deformity 
brought on by old age, in eight months, asked him to dwell in 
an underground cellar. But, as the king under his treatment 
instead of becoming yonng wasted away, the physician 
secretly murdered him, threw his body into a well with its 
mouth closed, and having introduced a young man of similar 
features into the cave, kept him there for some days. 
He afterwards brought him out and presented him 
before the subjects as the king brought back 
to youth again by his medication. Cf. 

i ^ h 

5?^rrT^ ^qrfcr: i f^srnr^ 

i» sttf i tirenr- 

^rer «rf^tff«srsr’5C ' erat tT ^rnrqra-zTTf^ % u ariisrfrT 

5^4 aif ^Tcff^’a: I Trsrr^t gwr^f <i frfr: 

S^riFf i ??fr tr^rr #r5=siiE^5f^«Tf5nlT ii 

5^'T et ^ cT^<fr cT^ I *' 

erfr: ^ sT3rart‘^fS5^^ir^»Tr«f?T i aTsrrrOT 

^q-; 11 &o. Kathda. VII. 6. 60-64. 

P. 184. — seemed a great wonder. SeesM^w^ 

note on f^sfr^T p. 151- -the very fierce staff- 

bearers. ■with my eyes stripped of the pleasure of sleep 

owing to the joy ( 3Tra5=53ri%?f*irq^T^?f«i: ) I felt then. *r«r*T — 

getting; stands for irifi^, which could not be used. 

V. f.— -in this case the comp, becomes clumsy > we have to take it 
as ?rqi]rT*=^f &o. f%v*rsrf^T: — tke frontal globe &o, 

— who waited upon me with the proper formalities. 
— jiot to jjg controlled or overpovrered by (to bo construed 
with gT^ifTUTt). CrJCST^rr — f^fea from all foulness, 

&o. — isiTf%i3r5r§!5T '*T?*r5 the complexion 

of which roaemblas that of lotus-petals, or expresses 

resemblance when at the end of a comp.; see Amara. II. 10. S8. 
'T’CSR-^TO'T — the killer of Haraka ( a demon, king of Prigjyo- 
tisha), Krishna ; hence, Vishnu. This shows 

that Brahm&-worship was in vogue in Dandin’s time. %qv- 
f^rC’Ef’T— sufficient to dissipate their troubles. ^rrRTW’fr — with 
supreme power, arfftcm*— 'inay be Manu; see, however, note 
on the same at p. 146, last line. 
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f*- 185. — The highest pitch of joy. — 

oansing to dance or glitter. graoefnlly bi^at. 

’f^^’sSTf^sgrf^arr— faer sprout-like (red and tender ) lip. 

Her eyeSj void of collyrium, were filled with the moisture of 
the tears of joy. srnr — a trick meant to entrap. 
freely through affection. ?er^^3Tr: — his beloved !Kanakalekha. 
PnrjfssTfrtrro — M'^frr sI’tstt fi«fT ®ei: (set at liberty) =5r 

&c. 

P. 186. — This is said to please him. 1?^“ 

SEfvqrsff: — ingenuity, and courage or mental calibre. 

— suffering from. f|g^ — ^in distress, — drawing 

up. — an old man; this word has occurred before on 

p. 171. — drawn np in the hollow piece of a long 

bamboo. RTHiT* — knocked down with stones. 

P. 187. !Tf*r &o. — The great kingdom of "Vidarbha 

extended from the banks of the Krishni to near the banks of 
the Karmad&. On account of its great size it was also called 
lHahdr^shtra. Its capital, Kiundinapura, is probably the 
modern Seder. A.ocording to the STalaohampu, bCnndinapura was 
situated ou the river VaradA (=Wardh&), The famous race of the 
Bhojas was a branoh of the Yddavas. — A righteous 

king is often described as a partial manifestation of Dharma; 
«/- i Bagh. viii. le. 

Nlcltsvei — of extraordinary prowess or courage. Mark the 
author’s command of language, in how many ways 
ho expresses the same idea. — distinguished or 

ennobled by. ?c«rr?^r9r — ambitions of greatness, 

5T*Tr>r:— foUowing the authority of, guided by, the s'aatras} 
defender of the faith. ti|T^>TS3ro — an undertaker of 
things possible to accomplish, of public utility and bened- 
oial in the end. See com. Pandin seems to have taken this 
phraseology from Kautillya, as remarked by Mr. Agasha ; cfl 

t i «rBirK»?flr «p5F*Trofr^’T^ i Kau. N!t. 

Adhi. VII., Oh. 8, 114, 116. sr»fT«Tf?r?Tr— who advanced or 
promoted. — raising to dignity. STf%^«or: — never 

apathetic, ever eager for. q-i^v»r — proficient in. — Hit. 

*ie“oe, conversant or well acquainted with- 
— sacred lore and political science, g’^n’-^iavonr 
obagati on . A superintendent of, who himself care- 
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fully looked after. — superintendents of different de 

partments. — those rendering signal services. C/‘ 

sraff^?T wq?: i Kir. I. 14. 

P. 188. ^sriTr 3 <^*q'rq'r°'~'^he calamities coming from 

deities are such as firo; water, disease, famine, death, 
&e. ; and from men are such as (corrupt) royal 
officers, thieves, enemies, favourites of the king, and the 
greed o’f the king himself. gms!T% sqTRrff^Rf' ’Tt"! 

iT«Tr I frii qaa-f^q- qrat erers ii arrsqF^^qsfr^^q: 

> i’f^qrqfqcjtacrr^ qrnqt qsgrqr qtr^ (*• «• qq^) ii Kim. 
N. XIII. 20 ; "V. 82. See Bagh. I. 60. r^rifcrq- — ^The six ox- 

NO 

pedients to be employed in foreign politics; these are (see com.) 
— ( 1 ) or peace or alliance ; ( 2 ) or making of war 

(when other remedies fail) 5 (3) or marching against the 
enemy when one ia in a position to do so and one^s own king« 
dom ia well protected; (4) BTr^r? or halting (waiting for oppor- 
tunity &c.); (5) or duplicity, sowing seeds of dis" 

cord among the ranks of the enemy; and ( 6 ) arrmf or seeking 
shelter (the help of a powerful king &o.). -According 

to the Hue of conduct chalked out by Manu. Here Manu may 
refer to the great law-giver or to the king of that name. <7/. 
Ragh. I. 17; of. also Y^jnavalkya — ^rrrr^FrT^- 
I f^«r»TWr%cTT?^r^T 11. — one 

whose name it is auspicious to repeat; one of holy fame, 

— the full period of human life, one hundred years. A 
final is added to 3TTg[;g;^ when preceded by &o., by 
Pan. V. 4. 77. 

5f^T5rr% — who owed his prosperity or power to Mm (his 
father); i. e, who succeeded to his prosperous kingdom. Or it 
may mean ^^equal to him in prowess^ ( fsr ). 

^ata would have it. the science of poli- 

tics. ^ 0 ^ — government ; fr. 4 P. to control, to subdue 5 
3T%?r, ^ being added by ogrri^fTTg* I Unidi. I. 114. It is 
thus praised by Kdmandaka — 

i g n ii. — did 

not much devote himself to, did not at all take interest in* 
— eloquent in speech- whose words could make anim” 
pression. The following ia a sound piece of advice which can 
be given only by a consummate politician and a veteran states- 
man. — qualities of the soul, personal aocompUsh- 

mieutB. TheB® a-w jqrffT quotation from K4m* 
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(line 7 oi the Oom.) Mark the derivation; ‘with refer- 
ence to speech or words;' the word is ^ ^ > 

Amara. it is formed by adding sr ( ST^) to ^ ; the aflSx 
(3T) is added to it with the prop, (which gives in 

the sense of extension or magnitnde. We have a third word 
from the same root in the sense of ‘a seat', by 
I P&n. VIII. 3. 93. f^^frrT—development, culture; 
see above,' note on f%5ffT. err^JT^®— redning, polishing, 

necessary for it. C/. B f -T mm 

( rrmo I ®i i 

^*^r»iTfr?JTtT5T€'r: ii *T=lt sj%«r 

af%fn?nT II aTifiT%ws«:fl'd’g; ii 

Kdm.-Nit. I. 28, 30, 31. aT«fvr^5— ®®® supra, p. 147. 

— the simile shows that proficiency in the science 
of government is of vital importance to a king. 

Hero 5f^ means diplomatic talent, statesmanship. 

P. 189. aTc5rf^?iS — ^®'y mighty, supreme. ®p.?Tre5r- 

surpassed in diplomacy; brought under their power. 
f%»T55*l — assigning their proper province to them. STSinri’i^ — 
not acting with a right perception of objects ta» be effected 
and their means, sfnr^ iTfll?5«nTnT: — defeated or thwarted in 
his objects (undertakings). the acqxiisition of 

things not obtained and their preservation. See com. 

STRt^r«=?I® when contempt is shown to authority, 

&o- will upset all order, fsf'iait?: — when people 

transgress the bounds of duty, t «. are demoralized. STr*TR5ff'T 
&;c — STru^T means here the science of the conduct 

of 'human affairs. 5?r^?Tr^r— the conduct of worldly affairs, 
the course of worldly life. Bzrwftff™ i»i^den from view, 
secret; or, impeded by obstacles. f^cr^rST— beyond the reach or 
ken of senses. ^?r &o—Cf. 

qrq; i ?rr# ?r: ii. tho 

operation of which is never obstructed. — discern- 

ment of political and other ends or objects, STT*!*!*!" obtain 
an insight into, gain proficiency in. — by carrying 

out or acting up to its precepts, — having at 

command the three regal powers. For the Saktis, sou 
infra, p, 208. 

P. 190. *r?irff^’^J“”Who enjoyed spcoial royal favour; Ut, 
who was known to be a royal favourite. «rr«T— “i* ®f four kinds, 
vie. WT^' ( such as playing on lutes, violins and 
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othei eirKignil instumfluts ) ( tabors &o. ) — > 

(playing on harps and other wind instrumeuts) g gfS(t 
^f=»Tarr?rift^ ( beating of cymbals and other instruments struck 
together in pairs ) H Amar. I. 7. 4. — not out, ». e. 

well-acquainted with. — garrulous, of licentious 

tongue. — clever in periphrastioal and enigmatical 

speeches. xy^inT^o—habitaally seeking another’s weak or 
vulnerable points. — delighting in circulating 

scandal. %^srqf&:gr?rJ—adept.in craft. — bribes, ^sr-i^o — 

a professor of all wicked acts, of every kind of inequity. 

— a pilot of libertinism or lioeutiousness. — 

the science or ways of sexual enjoyment. — o“e 

who had served the king from the time he was a boy or crown 
prince. The arguments which are urged by one of his 
(Anantavarmau’e) favourites,” remarks Prof, Wilson, ** in bo' 
half of idle pleasures and in detraction of grave advisers and 
ministers, while they speak the language of the profligate 
in all ages, afford some ourious insight into the abases of 
ofiScial authority which prevailed in Indian Q-overnment 
at the tim^ of the composition.” With the introductory 
part of this admonition may be compared Nai.-Oh. XVII. 
Slokas 37-96, as pointed by Mr. Agashe. — of all 

sorts ; lit. high and low; 3'3:® irregularly 

formed. Sea aupra, p. 131. — teasing, harassing. 

«^-after death. Cf. ’3r»=JTTf% I aT?«r- 

3%#^ g:f?rr??*T# qjf^Trf^TT u Nai. XVII. 53. — fortune 

or prosperity of the highest kind or exalted nature 
etc,— —This refers to the initiatory rite at the AgnishI 
t^oma sacrifice, in which the head of the Yajam&na is first shaven, 
then tied with the Itua'a grass &o. as stated here. ’Tf®rfbvsT: 
— religious hypocrites, heretics. This refers to the Jaina 
Bbikshus who advocate renunciation of worldly ties, such as 
wife, sons, &o. — ** clever or shrewd fellow. »r^ 

?*T9rf«W5in'^ — ill pursuit of this mirage. — what he 

has in his possession. — an inferior coin equal to 

twenty cowries. ^ copper coin of a particular value. 

See Bhushanfi. 

P. 191. •erw^s ?rr*r®“^See K14m. N. II. 2. the three 

Vedas, — practical arts such as agriculture, commerce &o. 
The Devl-Purfipa thus accounts lor the namc>-*-qeqTfl‘<7Tc7«Tfl|1^ 
i vi^g'is[K*nTBn*sJf^ u — 
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Sogic and metsaphjsics . The flolenoe of govern- 

ment. Cf. K&m -Ntt.II, quoted in the com., and q;%^ 

f^«7nT: i fr^FTr g 'tfqmfsrfrT: u 

K&m. Nit. II. 5. — ^better known aa Ohanakye, a 

celebrated etateaman and diplomatist who flourished in the 
latter part of the 4th century B. O. He is the author of a work 
on political science and atate-craft called Oh&nakyantli after 
him. »f^an5T — Maurya is Ohandragupta, king of F^aliputra, 
and the hero of the Mndr^rakshasa. According to Indian 
authorities, Ohdnakya was his principal adviser and minister, 
he having got the throne of the Nandas chiefly through his 
help. ^r'^nppf’Crisrf^^ — is connooted with other Sdstras (and 
depends upon them for its thorough understanding ). Here 
begins a satirical description of the study and effects of 
Dandaniti or political science. &o. — For the Niti- 

S&stra lays down stringent rules for the daily course of action 
of a king. He is not to trust too much his queen or sons, 
must eat a measured quantity of food and of a particular kind 
well examined by experts and so on. See Kftm.-Nlt. VII* 
&o. — for their own belly, t.e. meals. 
a’Rtrrtsi &o. — Now the author tells us, closely following the 
authority olOh4nakya, how the regal day of 24 hours was 
apportioned into eight parts, particular duties being assign- 
ed to each, — has a teohnical meaning, according to the 

Bhdshan& ( which see ); for a different sense see tupra p. 
121 ( ); here means a measure used in checking 

the account of the income from and expenditure on 
account of the country, while is to be used in 

connexion with a village. See also the Iiaghudlpikd. 

«=?rvi^'e*r — having admitted for reckoning} or taking into 
account. It may here mean ‘ having eaten a moreeP also. 

— all the receipts and expenditure. arr^orlqnrRr- 
modes or ways of defrauding. florrqRrTSdWrf^^Tq; | Oh4iaT 

II. 8. f%gKF<rf^?fT?::--adopt aa alternatives; HeAhe, multiply 
into. The precepts are ^?fr% | 

ip^er i 

I i 'qTTijffsqhiRTr^ 

l I. 19. decision in favour of or otherwise 

For aea p. 131, last line. by securing their 

own objects or consulting their own advantage, 

sqqfi^tr qftqrfilqr: i ws q^qtai 

wwariiff Kuoif qwrq; u Mrioh- IX. 41: sue also the next il. 
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— until the food eaten is digested. 

A king runs the danger of having his food poisoned. 

Of. ?qrT^ qT% i 

(I Kim, N. VI. 9 ( and the succeeding slokaa 

wherein several modes for detecting poison are given ). 

P. 192. — The king is to receive and make presents 

in the fourth division of the day. 5r6‘Ti:^%^ — »• he 
has scarcely time to do that. iT5?5rf^^cfr — deliberation or 
consideration of political schemes with the ministers and coun- 
cillors. 1"^ — outwardly appearing to be neutral ( in- 

different and impartial). Or, after the Bhuahan4, ^like pleaders.? 
r^?i: — forming a league with one another. — 

merits and defects ( of a political scheme ). g^cTP— a^^ihas- 
sadors", envoys, — according to their will ( as 

would suit their purpose ). — perverting^ mis^ 

representing and confounding, — live upon, i, 

they enrich themselves by getting money and the other 
objects they seek from the members of their own party, 
the party of enemy and of the allies or friends. ^Ti|Erfo — - 
see supra, p. 134. — -They do not really want 

to suppress insurrections, but want war; cf» 

i ^ grq-: u 

K4m. N. XII. 41, — hold him helpless in 

their power. ^ ^liarf e. h is not so good, as 

the speaker nowhere condemns a thing directly, but leaves 
it to be so understood from his words which have an 
ironical force. Rr^f%ro — N^dik&s, i, e, ghatik&e (a 
24 minutes ), or an hour and a half. What a long interval of 
time ! «^gf|po--^In the Kant, we have 
— reviewing of, 

the comp* must be so dissolved, and not as a Bah ^ 
of victory, e. how to make the 
army efficient, men in disguise, secret emissaries. 

In the first portion of the night the king is to receive 
the reports of Ms spies and envoys, ^Wrf?r &C,-- — Persons 
appointed to employ weapons or fir© or to administer 
poison ( to compass particular ends ). These were the 
ways of getting an unwelcome person or enemy ont of 
the way, Ob&pakya himself takes precautions to thwart the 
eflEorta of R^kshasa in this direction, in the Mudrir^kahasa , 
— to be set to work of appointed. seated, 

D. N, 11 
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enjoys rest, listening to the play of trnmpetsj or 
may be taken with the preoeding sentence ; thus f^c{r^...3TrTti% 
‘in the second watch he takes hia food, and attends 
to his daily course of studies in the third. ’ The next 
sentence would then begin with &c.— going to 

bed on hearing the sound of the trumpet, he enjoys sleep 
&c. f^gr — as they say, ». «. he is not likely to get sleep, 

gj.-j.^__Qonstant ; fr. 4 Oonj. P. with ^ added by 

fTsflot <.'• I P^n. HI. 2, 167 ; !5Tf%: ( *- « the 

root !5n^) 5=13^^.* i ?>Tr:, &c. 

— with hia mind labouring under the torture of; or, tor- 

mented by being on the stretch of constant anxiety. 
listening to the counsels of the ministers; 

I Kant. N. 5TT>T — as is well-known, 

— free from the fear of being snbjeot to taxes', q-fijfsafjjri-— . 

by disposing of or selling* ^roisr: ^foKS’Tr formed by 

affixing «r by =?r quoted in the Kas'ikft. This is 

not found in the Bh&shya, says the Sid.-Kan.>— 
t(f3T3*TT5Ei=?: *rf^ ip^qr: ST g ^jfr«T i 

«IT^'5r g “Sr 51 ^ l So this should be dissolved 

as ^rg;, by affixing (v) by gsr ^Tg: I P&o. IV. 

4. 98. The word is formed by affixing srr^ ( qr ) 

by P&n. V. 1. 124. Irwsr — Zt’f. in some part; making some 
occasion for it.^ v. i.— — with difficulty, taking pains to 

create an occasion. 

P, 193. The eighth portion is appropriated to the 
priest and religious ceremonies, after which the business 
of the day is resumed. — prolific of fruit, efficacious. 

— almost equal to Brahman. This is ironical. 

a rite averting evil and leading 
to a blissful end. Mr. Agasho quotes the following* from 
the ^ tbdakalpadruma — 

I sTfiJEpj^rtT goJTTt a;^=g I 

^B-sq-cTinrf^ srifraiiraig: 1 tr^: iwim d 'f’TTTjT d; 

Tur I ?^Raf #r fswiatfggi ffii 

htJtWT »T«rrcarirrffo— who have not as 

yet received any donations. — leading to heaven^ 

conferring heavenly happiness. sf'rg<td'-—oouf erring long 
life; 3TTS: } It. 3rrgTg^4 - tt ( g ). .through 

their medium, arfv^go — This and the following adj. 
ootnpotuicls qualify sr^f^ used as a noun. «if%c«re — ^luU of 
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torments, passing, Hfl own territory, »n^- 

— mistrust. People see a motive in all his acts as they 
doa^fe «»eem to be natural, and so do not trust him. 

Sco — To what extent the course of worldly existaKce can 
proceed without policy, is seen from the experience of ordinary 
life; «. it is quite clear from our experience of daily life 
that the course of the world can go on unimpeded without 
policy. Some read • this means-— to what extent 

does not proceed without &c,; i, worldly experience itself 
teaches what policy to follow in this world, 

We need have no recourse to Sa'stra in this matter, atfw* 
.^too gr<^at or absurd restraint. qgrr*Trf%^^^^®~*3ee 
cum, hypocritical or cunning counsellors- a 

Tatp. Oomp. of the Nitya class; see com. 
advocates of a stern enforcement of counsel or policy. 
SakrJ^chUrya, the preceptor of the demons and the author of 
a ^mriti, named after him. arrF^C^ — a great sage, one of the 
inspired law-givere (an author of one of the chief Sinritis) and, 
a writer on astronomy^ — name of Siva, as the author 

of a 6i^tra. of Indra ( )? name of 

J^iyadatta, author of a Tantra. The two are referred to as 
writers on Niti by Kautilya- see Frak. IV. p. 13, Mysore Ed. 

is well known; his Smriti is considered as the chief 
authority in the Kali age. 

P. 194. &c. — Those who are well-read are 

taken in by those who have never read Sastra. 

— Does not Xoiir Majesty possess all this, viz. 

sqr^rH^riT — ^T cT^T^T (s©© com.) means ‘ the time for the en- 
joyment of which is gone;^ exhausted, stale ; hence 3T^r« — what 
is fresh, youthful, — On account of its pointing out 

diverse ways and therefore not leading to one definite end. 

— never giving up its misgivings (t. a. not arriving 
at a definite conclusion as. to the adoption of one way), 

— giving attention to internal as well as to foreign matters 
( see com ); cares of state-matters, — fr. rf^ 4- (3?) 

by rdo. I V. 2, 38 ; see com. qrqi^WrlTlT — 

anutJUer^a property. — very small, — a 

portion of life. qq &c. — perish while they are acquir*^ 

iiig money ; is. they never ciiirb their desires, 

Inf of tue cau. of 1 A'.; or read airWTiqa- 

— men enjoying your confidance, trusted men. aix^rsri^p— 
epunterpartc nymphs of heaven in beauty* 
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T.ST’Tfsfr — drinking parties, ar«rrf — '*fT ST#: 'si’srT#: suited to 

I e. capable of enjoying, every object ; cf a a*rr'^T'frria*'^ 

:4 q‘f^=E^«|- I Nai. XV"II, 50. com. 

with Ms folded hands closely placed across his brow 

V. L his mind deeply set on sport. 

P« 195. qr«sr — 111 the days that followed. sr^g^T^if — 

the business in hand or for consideration- arf^TTaa’ — ’ 

Because he did not correctly read his ( the king's ) thoughts. 

In matters distasteful or disagreeable to him, 
— a thorn in the eye; an eye-sore; an object of hatred. 
— shoice gifts, lit. things that are tempting or 
attractive. — has regard for, cares for. 

things that immediately concern him ; his private matters. 

upon, occupied by. — the 

faults of those bolding equal rank with me 5 or^ 
may mean ‘whose faults are similar to mine/ i.e. who have the 
courage to advise him like me. ^ censures more par-« 

tioularly ^ (f%)* &c. — so as to touch my vitals, so as to 

cause intense pain, — disapproves, rejects. 

blundera. &c. — which is an inBult»to them. *^10 

— the reference is to Ohanakya^s 3T?T«^1r^ fSl'*ETT fgT 

I and arf^ srlf^^i^crT: I Prak. 92. 

F^TTia‘r*lT3^flr=^s — following the bents of mind of the 
king, ministering to the desires of the king. 
undesirable, i. e. wicked or bad counsellors. 

3Tf%^iTrHT5^ from whom no object can be gained i 

hence, bad. — c>ut of, i 0 . not knowing, his 

intentions. — servants of his father and grand- 
father. : — when our connaels arc not listened 

to. BT^iTcR* — An old name of Travancore. The A^makas 
were also inhabitants of Northern India according fco Variha'- 
mihira ( Brih. Sam. XIV. 34) who also speaks of them along 
with the A^ndbrae (XVI. 11). Cy/. ‘^A tribo of Asmakas, or 
Assakas, was settled, at the time when the Sutta-Nip&ta was 
composed, on the banks of the God&vari. This is, no doubt, the 
same tribe whose name appears in inscriptions at Ajanta 
of about the sixth century A. D., and they therefore probably 
occupied land near the sources of this river in the Western 
Deccan, south of Berar.'^ (Mark Collins ). 

srifRTWJlT'Trf %5: — will restore him to his natural disposition, 
reclaim him. — undesirable pursuits. — e^isily 
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leading to or bringing on misery or pain, disgust iot^ 

— putting a curb over my tongue, and so not 
allowing it to move in giving advice, refraining from counsel- 
ling. Or it may naean — ^putting (or exercising) a check on the 
tongues of wicked (or, designing) men.' 

P. 196. qr# i|%-— When the minister had taken this resolve 
and held himself aloof from state-afPairs. — being 

avowedly expelled by his father for his liceniions conduct* 
Mark the meaning of <^under the pretence of,' ^giving out 
that cf, supra^ ^PTcffpcT^STr P- 1^^. f%r^'T^rfc«fr-a dano- 

ing girl, in disguise (numerous servants in different dis - 

guises). f^frCH'ar — the king's favouritej see supra, p. 190- 
course of conduct ; or^ by this ^channel/ 
obtained a hold upon the king. — JAt, when he found 

a loop-hole for him to enter, t.a. got into the king's confidence 
or getting an opportunity — refers to Ohandrapdlita. ^ refers to 
Vl^=RC. BTf-^^rR^r — conferring benefits. The author now 

points out ten beneficial results of chase. 

kind of exercise, — fleetnesa or swiftness of foot. 

STr'5r^rr%^?r^ — Zit. kindling of the gastric fire- quickening or 
improving the appetite, arr^^-^the stomach. — fat. — ‘ 

firmness, power of endurance; see com, great 

agility, — different states of the mind as affected 

by fright. — thoughts and actions, ^f^o. ........ 

— This ( preventing injury to crops ) was the chief 
object which the S^strakS,ras had in view in allowing kings 
the right of —clearing the roads of the pesti*- 

lence of tigers and others. C/l with the ideas expressed here 
^&k. II. 4, 5 quoted in the com., and Kagh. IX. 49. Dandin 
must have had these before Ms mind's eye when he wrote 
this passage. f%‘f%'W5K‘3f o — fit for undertakings of various 
kinds. — gaining the confidence of the 

people that tenant the wilds. — quickening, stirring 

up. rr?3gr5fr5frf%=3fr^?r — intimidation of hostile parties. — 

the mind ( generosity of heart ). — Xi#. unsettled 

state 5 uncertainty, or instability. — the state of not 

being subject to, power to control the feelings of. 3:riTif —high- 
spiritedness (which does not allow one to bear the rise of an^ 
other or to bear insults tamely) ; c/. 3Tfr<fa;%sfT ^ 

WrWfft’T !T I Kir. I. 33. 
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197, — With regsra to tho hana-* 

ling of dice and moving the pieces in the squares &o* 
— too subtle to be marked or noticed. — 

clever trioka. grqr^’ro — by marking or observing them* 
since the whole is focused or concentrated ( 
made to oonverage to the fulfilment of ) one object ( m« 
success in the game), concomitant of, 

e. to be gained by^ determined perseverance. 
opposition to. ^n’ClTT^T'r^T — passing of life. — by the 

Varttika the comp, may be or 

— praiseworthy, noble. 2 ;i 5 ^rf^ri=rr^-— the pride of one^s 
being a male^ L gifted with manly (virile) power ( ). 

— not hampered by greed, as one has to be necessarily 
generous. — for, as such a man has constant 

need of money, ho must try to obtain what he has not yet 
obtained. The adjectives 3T^«qr &o. may also similary 
refer to females ( ;3fq^Tsv:T:, &c.). 

— keeping an eye on what is spent (so that 
there should be no waste ) ; or, 3T3o — keeping well- 

pleased ( a woman ) after enjoyment. 

means bodily cleanliness and decoration. A man v^isLing 
to win the hearts of ladies must pay special attention 
to his bodily decoration and dress. charming, 

attractive. posing appearance, impref S' veness; 

lit. capacity to win public esteem. — regard or cotisi d- 

eratiou for, being kind to servant**. — great mobility 

of mind; or, rather, excessive virility or vitality. ^3‘i?«fr^!rq4*ro 
—preservation or keeping up of enviab'e youth (by the flush 
wine imparts to the face). — extreme sense of 

self-respect ; an overwhelming sen e of self ( due to the 
influence of wine), aqr^rfo— its exciting or ii flaming passion. 

— the stimulation of. arqqtrf'^fsrnr^’T — blotting out 
from memory crimes committed. — anything ran- 

klingin the mind. — declaringor indicatiBg absence 

of deceit or guile, ^s. straightforwardness. o i — - 

disclosing secrete, — increasing, — break, ces- 
sation. — complete absorption in joy ; or, tbe 

coutinvions enjoyment of unmixed joy. — the habit of 

distributing or allotting shwres to others. 

P. 198. — unsurpassed, excellent beyond compar* 

ison. — spjrtings, dttlUanoea* df «T|ia; — ltl« 

la naelul in war, since it makes one insensible to fear and pain 
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&o.— These are set forth as qualifications necesssry 
for a king* The Bhii. does not seem to be right in connecting 
these with tyfif, as the after closes the subject* 

BT^rfWf — Lit, miaappropriation of money, imposing 
money-penalty, extravagance, &c. 3T^f;qraT is mentioned by 
writers on polity as one of the faults of kings due to anger; see 
Ka'm. quoted further on. It is of four kinds — 

I Ka'u. Artha. VIII. 3. 129. 

— Here it will be seen that Chandra, speaks approvingly 
(of course with a sinister motive) of the very things which are 
condemned by writers on polity as grave faults in a king; ejf, 

^ f%r^* msT U 

Kktn, N. XV. 7, 8 * ef. also Hit. II. 108-105. admin- 

istration of a kingdom. c|*«^t3!rro — refers to the king. 

— The subjects, — of a like disposition with 

the king^ t» e, equally abandoned to vice. Lit, 

the heads of different departments ; the principal officers of 
state. — The fruits of their own duties, »• «. the 

income of their offices, ^r^rgfrrpr — The sources of revenue. 

— The king being in the power of, ». e, following 
the counsels of, Lis parasites or companions in sensuality. 

V, I — on account of the follies of his parasites. 
^ar'TT^^TqTo— — for the king did not fear adverse ciiticism from 
them. qr^rfro...frffr:— admitted to the drinking 
^q'[iwj'|-g^_had intercourse with. — who abandoned their 

character, deviated from the path of virtue. 
from fear. — licentious people, — crooked 

(cleverly expressed ) speeches, ». e in which th^rc is a hidden 
meaning in addition to the plain grammatical meaning con* 
veying the real intention of the speaker. 

ing through the restraint (shackles) of good conduct or charac- 
ter. — paramours. ;^riT^t’”e^fhusiastB, exasperated 

parties^ — freed from the fear of reproof. 

^ avoiding of them being removed, 

i, s. there being no neoesf'ity to avoid them. The 

W'lys of sin became trodden, t a. frequented, 
distressed by slaughter and imprisonment, or confinement for 
being put to death ( 

P. 199- — unju*itly inflicted, or inflicted on the 

wrong party, disaffection, discontent, qp'®' — reduced to 

poverty, ff%erf#lraw: 
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Bhar. N. 37. acts, plots against the 

king. Here er has the sense of — found scope 

to act^ proved eflEective. q’sfr'T^f^Tr" — intrigues (tithe enemy^ 
secret overtures or instigating to rebellion, ^ &c. The 

constr. is ;fj^r ^ 

3 T 5 T^cT^ 'From here are described the varions 
sinister means employed by the secret agents of A.smakendra 
to weaken the army of Anantavarman by the destrnction of 
the eminent warriors in it, — monntain-valleys. aT?fqr- 

^rc*Tr^?: — having no passage for egress^ having but one entrance. 

&c. — Bah* qualifying ^'rtrff:. ^rCrfrsf?Tr%‘ — setting dre 
to them at the entrance causing it to spread inward, which 
prevented all chance of escape. ^ desirable well, i. e - 

one the water of which was represented to be excellent and desi- 
rable for drinking, — a precipice, — a crevice, a pit. 

— moving in difEerent directions, their 

servants were cut off from them. o a^qf — onder pretext 
that they failed (missed their aim) to hit the deer. 5^qa|-fl5fs;\4r“" 
with a wager or stipulation ( 

qoT^^^: i ManoramS.). — way- 

laying, attacking and making prisoners 5 for this sense of 

xrmfT^sT? ^f. f%?Ts[?irr%frwT^TmmTcT 5 ®q‘^f i 

Mdlav. V. 10. — a crowd, — By oauaing 

others to be killed by forcing them to enter crowds of 
people gathered on such occasions as &c., so as to get 
them inculpated. to whom injuries were 

secretly caused to be done. q^TSB*^- — by asking them 
to run away ( ) secretly. — having 

asked paramours to approach them as their friends* 
— by mentioning these as their desperate 

deeds; with the reading ^ by mentioning 

their daring deeds ’ ( to their husbands). ?f|rrro~*a beautiful 
woman who lures a man into danger, and destroys him; 
further on, it means a woman with a body fed on 
particular things, contact with whom leads to consumption, 
qljf in such cases seems to mean — ‘ what leads to the 
attainment of the desired object by means of the employment 
of spells, drugs and the like 9 ^ ^qqqrr^rr ^Ttfr; o/l 

words like ^irqmqsT &o. — appointed places. 

siT^qo^first lying conc^^aled near 5 the Oom. needlessly takes 
this in the sense of ^r=TcTf aqsKlr^^if *|*~secret. ffqfqof.-*- 

killing. — having enticed them. 
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P. 200* f%gr5«rrspro— to be proonred or ancompaBsed 
under colour of their meeting with obstacles. sr^^iqr^f- 

sR^fqrT^r: a remedy against injury; crwrr%“ 
refraining from taking steps to prevent injury^ t. a, 
allowing the elephants to kill or wound them, — 

a vicious elephant. — directing it to; letting it oflE 

against, — for such things as a share of the 

ancestral property or patrimony. sT^5srri:’^r^~»^bose net 
behaving virtuously, profligates. Some road 

5j^fX2}*r§??fr, and take to mean a yonng woman, but here 

3T^5TT l>^as no propriety. — impregnating or satura- 
ting with poison. — l>y under the 

pretence of, treating. 3Tr«T#irq^^f®r: — by fostering diseases, 
or making the diseases reach a more serious stage, making 
the oases worse. — such men as were entrusted 

with the work of striking in the vital parts ( secret assasins ) 
by administering poison and the like. Or may mean 

^ virulent poison. ^ iqr^^-~choicest warriors. — ^^The 

king of Vanay^al, a city in the South of India, the remains 
of which in the Sunda district were" 'discovered by Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie. F. Peterson. Vanav&st was one of the 
seats of the Eladamba kings in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies and is the modern Vanav^sl in North Oanara. The 
Mah^bh^rata mentions ^5:r5rrf%^r*^ from the context these 
appear to be the inhabitants of Vanvasl. The passage 
names all the people of the sonth as nuder — 3F«rrqT 
ff%aTT I i 

&c- Bhiahma—P. IX. 58—59,^^ Mr, Agasho- — 

having fomented or incited against, &c — The 

borders of his kingdom being invaded by him. — 

the mobilization of his forces. aT2[iT%5=g::-see p. 195. ^JPerrS’q'B:--' 
Kuntala was the name of the country to the north of Ohola. 
Its capital was Kaly&n or Kallian-Boorg. According to Mr- 
Vincent Smith, Kuntala was the country between the Bhlma 
and the Vedavati^ bounded on the West by the Ghats including 
§imoga, Ohitaldroog, Bellary, Dharwar, and Bijapur, and 
the adjacent parts. JSarly History, p. 148. 
dancing girl in his service. — violates. 

p. 201. — The lord of the Kerala country. MuraJA 

is the principal river of Kerala ( mentioned by Kdlld&sa? 
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Hagh. IV. 55 ), Hancse the people of Kerala were eometimeB 
called Maralaa. Kerala was the strip of land between the 
Western Ghats aud the sea, north of the Kivefi It 

oorresponds to the modern O inara^ and probably included 
Malabar also. were countries of the 

South which, together with the others mentioned, form 
the whole of Southern India. The reading is adopted 

from Mr. Agashe^s ed* in preference to the old reading 
as it is found in the Ramdyan'i ( 

IV. 41) and in the M^b^bL^rata BLishma— P. 1S» 
5. €4, and also in the BrihatsamhitA KLV. 15 ( 

Hdsikya ia mentioned among the southern countries in 
tha Brih. Sam. in the verse 

I XIV. 13. According to some Nfllsikya is the present 
N&sik on the Godavari. ^j-qrwqT^ — make secret overtures to 
win over to our side; instigate to rebellion. — 

engaged or encountered in front. — shawls of a 

safEron hue with lace-borders, sir^cfr^c^-offering as presents, 
presenting. — fell a victim to them; t. e, was 

overpowered by them and lost his kingdom. — lit- 

routed; hence, got as spoil. — keeping it in his 

custody. — according to your respective powers* 

— pleasing all, e!Tri^g[ — appropriated to himself. 

— hereditary ministers, — a burning fever brought 

on by grief. — It was the capital of the Haihayae or 

Kalacburis ( the great K^rtavirya and his son Arjuna ), whose 
kingdom lay to the North of the Narmada. It was situated 
between the Vindhya and the {liksha mountains, about 

Beragbar, below Jabalpur. See Ragh. VI. 43. o%rrrg;tr^ 

her husband’s brother by another mother. 
thought otherwise of her; i. e. thought that she would yield 
to his desires if he made the proposal — -making sure 

that it would be a place of safety. 

P. 202. in safety. station or resi- 
dence of cowherds, invigorate or refresh- 

— a sudden attack, r^iffUT — what is her family P 

— Another inst ance of the author^a Inadvertence (Perf, in 
the Ist pera,). — Sindhudatli seems to bo the 

name of Sus^ruta’s mother, bis father being Pusbpod- 
bhav^. Wi|plf%ir~proud of his state-craft. 
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shot the arrows at. qrgfj-: &o. — One of the deer fell with the 
arrow piercing him to its feathery part, the other with t a 
arrow piercing him through^ so as to leave its feathers behind- 
PAn. V. 4. 61 ; (aff. 3?r)^^rc^. ^tr^f 

I ^ficnT^r^. i 

l Sid.-Kau. Sfirg- — 

» a huntsman. 3Tq*t55Tq’cg'’^:-— which was 

skinned and cleaned, — the lungs, or entrails. 

— having dissected or separated the body into different 
parts. ^wrf?ia! i XH^m^x- 

Sid— Kau. on Pa'n. V. 4. 6^ (see com-). 

— spitting it with a rod and roasting it. arr is added 
to and in the senses given (see com). The author 

seems to have used these words here purposely, to display 
his knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

P. 203, ^5qrrrr’5‘=’3t^3Tcrr%^ seems to be a mistaken form fol? 

3TcTrfV^ which is the proper form, 3T<Tf^’4’ must be taken 
in the sense of ‘satisfied.' ^r% — a leather-bag. — ‘ 

by (treating or acting towards) her well. — having 

attracted him back. — a report, — The 

Paras, is irregular^ or read pqe^e^rf, ‘will approach her ( with 
carnal desire )}' cf. cf^ ^T«rt I 

•* Bagh. XII. 32. #4r35r — having mixed, qf^f- 

iST^r wx ^ — supply after this f5=cTsq5 ). 

a mendicant of a particular Saiva sect, moving with a skull in 
hla hand for collecting alms^ &c. 

P. 204. cqr— or ‘ the roaring one/ was another name for 
the Narmad&. — when people will 

have left it after assuring themselves that there was no one in. 

— will re-establish him in his sovereignty, 

— all this will come to pass. g:^qp-:r^^ — baaed on, or pro- 
ceeding from, fraud. — The vision declared that 

she ( MaSjavAdini ) bad a protector (was no longer destitute)^ 
referring to her espousal by Vi^rata. 

P. 205, — who was agitated on account of the 

passion she feJt for me at my sight. — whose cour- 

age was drunk up by the ioveful glances of Mafijuv4dini. 
errqfir^ — ^having made a sign to him to follow ns. 
much talked of. bards, nmv — chattels, 

property; here, Ms equipments. t»%ereA^:-^having put on the 
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gay dreas of. at a time when the snn-li^ht 

had turned red, » «. when it was about sunset, 5EriTrW5rr5fr«To 
— the reading ^J?T«fT'T*fT*fT'T% is better, as has no particular 
propriety here, — imitations of difEerent voices. 

»- is ^f%cr is not applied to the notes of 

birds. — moving on hands with the legs raised up, 

&o.— movements with different postures of the body, 
for which see com — gymnastic feats. 

P. 206. these fixed about my body, 

e^gfrST'Tr^i— Jacaping osprey. src^sc^ET— 3T is added 

generally to at the end of an AvyayibMva. =rgJ=5T>Tri-i-- 

The king of ASmaka. His object was to inculpate "Vasanta- 
bhinu as the instigator of the murder, gegfjg — v. L is the 
reading of both the Bhushanfi and the HaghudipikA. It means 
<to wound,’ being der. from ar^. The final w of this, as also of 
^eiFT and =qsg:., is dropped before the aff. ; see com. *q^r!C»T^: 

a'^valorous man, a warrior ; or, it may mean here one of the 

bard- warriors; sea com. arr5|p:ar — having jumped upon, 

stunning him, making him senseless, arr^fy — frightened, 

infused, q-qf q-qrf: — this line of my foot-marks. ospR^ &o.- 
my foot-prints being effaced from the sand levelled by. 

— then turning to the west. In this case srif will mean 
the mound that supports a rampart. gf*a%a:5f» &o. — the bricks 
being unevenly piled up. sorra — a ditch. siffrg=5fF — having 
put on. — crowded with people full of talk about 

my deed- — the place or pedestal of the image. 

HJr'fR#® *be outer opening of which was concealed with a 

large stone-slab the sides of which wore loosened. 

P. 207. a ennnch. 5 — ».a. the queen VasurndharA. 

aTq*T%'^® — sent him word that the unhappy event had been 
ootrived by the king of As'maka. — carefully ascer- 

tained that the interior was quite unoccupied. q^arW — very 
loud, arvgt — very minute. — tbe iron pedestal- 

sfgw'T^'STo— not to be shaken even by a strong man after 
efflorC The possessive aff. ey after atg signifies strength; see com. 

having replaced Durg^. tT«sr7r-*-*^«»i!zation, 
confidence. This and the following are adverbs, to be construed 
with irrupTa*=HT:. — overpowered by astonishment. 

— in distress, plunged into misery. 8T*Ta^*irg:q’qr:--‘0»« 
whose mother’s side is strong; i. e, having a protecting mother 
Xhe rea^ibg makes no sense. aif gq r fW Pt’— “Whose son 
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( energy, spirit ) i$ abl# to remqsye.C b^eak offij) tip -pot in the 
shape- of A,s'*naka, crnel by hU ^ntjrlgne well, brought,. to light 
— compensation, recompense. aFf3|2rr-rr-by..the god- 
dess. srr’«rnT*fr=sr’CT — not to be expressed by .words, bey<Mid the 
power of expiressipn, 

P. 208 . — who could And vao WM-Isi ^polnt,. t^ho 

could dud no trace of our ooptrivance -or .secret plot. 
sisgfB' &:c.-By telljng what a map has lost, or wbat.hjenbas in 
his clenched hand (or whether the things, in his cleno.bed.hand 
are of even or odd number >, or .what-one is,fchinking(p# a^d 
such other things--— proofs which a man having, ,any , pretence 
to divine knowledge must give. ;E|iT#7J?r«r.'-*-n.phpldjLng; be- 
lieving in. srrrrTssf: — son of the venerable goddess. ir’rT^^: — 
due to the divine power of, the goddess f it, may. also bo a ^en. 
Tatp. — shaved (fpr an auspicious purpose). ..rivsr-— the 

powsn arising from g <^<3 co.unseb JPTrq'— the power arising from 
the majesty or pre-eminent , position of the king. ^p^rrf-PT?the 
personal energy of the king. q-c^s:r<» — ^mutually assisted by 
their right employment, — have eJSect, have, power to 

accompllBh. The next sentence explains their respective 
spheres of action. &c.— .the. determination of 

objects or political measures. — tho realization. of the 

object, iTsarry — the five elements of sJfiftemnauBhip ares — ■ 
allies, the means to the end, a proper division of. ,t}.me..or 
space, adopting counter-measures ( to meet an emergency ), 
and attainment o,f the desired object, qaff aTffrf^ 

*ivsr: gjt l KS-m. Nltis. XII. 26 qiuoteA ih the .ftom. 
Policy or state-craft is here compared. .t<t ftMee competed 
of .the different , parts mentioned, here. f|«spcri*rrr?:~^he 
supremacy of the king’s position is due to two things, visa, 
greatness of wealth and abnndapoe.iiol men. . 
four divisions, vi». the well-known four l/^yas ( &c. ) 5 

or exertion of mind, speech, body.^id action. 

fjr^rtrrH: ( 2 ) fkfSivfts: ( s > 

^TS;;q:crT I ( 1 ) ( 2 ) gfrfrlbw ( 3 )..ffn!rw5rg; 

C 4 ) s^cRsrfwBT’ijs <i?fr I ar»T araei: 

fTPanrTOrr: sarm* I ) ^ ) sTrm^qs ( 8 ) 

qiiwgTffaTx:: ( 4 ), effT^v^Tgpr: I ^iwr*R»fr*T: i warsfiwr- 

ir¥n^ *1 ) ( 2 ) ( 8 ) 4 ) : ( 5 p^irrs 

i ®T?r ( 12 x 6 ) mS": 1 

t». H. 12 
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fria^ l ( T. Kaviratna ). Of- 

also iftOT ^%frr 3T>Tni'*iT?jTfcr«rT ^ «?t: i 

£r®fB>T05e3^ H Kam. N. XIT. 25, — power and 

success are the flowers and fruits respectively. — -The 

man at the head of political affairs; the king or the prime 
minister. For a similar fig, comp, Mudr, V. 1; and 
rri^^^ET g^qfSf^par^ l Mdlav. I.i and for a similar description cf- 
=^5^ 'srfsTd# g[^ I q-a:g;6q- f 5^ 5fT 'srrarm 

<• K&m. N. VIII. 42 . ar^^rf^^Ri?:® — aooount 
its dependence on variona parts or elements, — 

di£6oalt to be turned to advantage, hard to be made to yield 
fruit. ^^rSTfo — being a native of Elosala. aTq'j?5aT — because 
he ( MitravarxuS ) despised his counsel. 

P. 209. — The instruction given here is in 

close conformity with OhS,nakya’s precepts in Kauti. Prak. 
VI. under the heading g'^f'^npr: ?n‘^Rfl=^r^r*T’THr?*fRT’5C. 
wraTS^®!** — ® deceitful person, a rogue. — a snake, a 

gallant; both the senses are here intended. — presents, 

bribes. aTi%f%^**To — When he was in a pleased mood; or, 
when I got an opportunity owing to the confidence engendered 
or gained. ?qr^'Tr?%Jr *I^!T — according to your direction or 
instrnotion. — giving evidence of the nobility or 

purity of. arg^Tfr^ — tender with, disposed to favour. 
3T*2TfSr3fJ<T — valliant enough to overpower his enemies. The 
affixes S', qcl or ^ as hero ) are added to STTOST with 31 in 
the sense of ‘ boldly facing an enemy,’ by P4n. V. 2. 17; see 
com.; BO 3T’«rf*iarl='r and 3T>-arpf3ir also. ^prqrrRTiTs — collected 
together. — » poisonous tree; i. e. a destroyer of. 

sfg — submissive. sr7i%3?>T^ — stRirr:? sfiraw *i*=*rBr5€l. grtrwrr*^- 
f%^rikSr — having tested his sincerity by various special trials. 
3Ti^fNr?t sT%frRir3r ffS'rvr; ^rom isrr+sT ( ar^) by sTTfrs^^rq-vW 
Pan. III. 3. 106. It means a trial by making a man 
swerve from Dharma, K&ma, and Artha. It is said to bo 
of four kinds, viz. (1) loyalty, (2) disinterestedness, (3) con- 
tinence, and (4) courage. Brahmanas and ministers should 
be so tested. Of. isTRqrvrRrffirfa^ ’Er«rfnT: uf%^pg;sT: I ( ?Tlr«r%g: ) 
JE&likS.— P. It is different from 3 'qrfq and grirrf^j also derived 
from iirr. »rf^r<5rfr’*T — ^an accomplice in counsel or stabe- 
oraft. — nprightnesB, honesty. ^moving 

about under various disguises. i{^r 3 ^«r-— a spy, a seorat 
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agent. — oovetous miseza. — very pxotid. 

STf^r^^^mr’T — mostly turbulent, srf^ipsmtr^nar — proolaitaing as 
commendable. 

P. 210. — creating a taste or liking for. ^ g q nf ^ — 

a wily trick, a stratagem. — I collected the 

revenue, srzfg^fjr — proceeding from wealth, ^wg- — stands 
for ‘ the commencement of all undertakings based 

on policy.' — weakness in that, ». e. (having 

a good treasury ). sffir — stratagems^ political measures 
( to gain one's ends ). 

arr^^r — when I give the command. TTS’crfl^H^o — see com. 
whsurf^'S' — guided by policy, always acting in accordance 
with the rules of policy. ^ — in addition to that. 

P. 211. — vacillating, uncertain, ^wr: siirn«ft — 

hereditary subjects, ». a. the people of the Vidarbha country, 
— bestowal, conferring. g’tncIW: — overtures were thus 
made to them, — we are bound to express it, — 

renowned. — engaged in actual warfare ; ». «. does not 

take arms against. ^ ^o , — ^The sense is somewhat 

obscure. He who comes over to his side stands out of the 
reach of danger and obtaining great fortune &o. 
^^^^..^the message has been communicated to you all. 
PTvPPTr fW — appear to have their hearts estranged from 

me ( *. e. their affection alienated from me 3* 
remaining passive or apathetic. ^q:5fl‘'T»rr'T — iu whom seeds 
of dissension have been sown. — my purpose or 

resolution to fight. 

P. 212. — only for a moment; t, s. cannot long hold 

out. -goes with 'T^'^T®*T^*T0T. Tsccrwo — an unjust or 

unprovoked expedition is condemned by Hindu writers on 
politics. — faced the army, — like 

painted figures. — a duel. — superior skill. 

qpf; — after this, *. «. the fall of the king. — 

their respective inoomes. 5r?35r^r%5r: deliv- 

ered themselves into his power; acknowledged him as their 
sovereign. entirely into his possession. — 

time. 

P. 213. oes^or— marked by. This ought to bo 

qfppqr^T; sea P& 9 . V. 4, 74. excellent minister- 
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«e^reiTl%o — Utkala, the modem Orissa^ 
South* ‘et 'Tiy&lffialipta and extended to the riveif 
Kapii&. ^TPT^Jmr'Tt’Tas’T &c.— As soon as I proposed to go, 
sTT^Rirf^?! — called. 'TrH’f%5^ ’sfNrcrs^ — The reader will 

remember that Somadatta was asked by RajavSihana to convey 
his wife to his capital (* e. Pitall, see p. 30, where we should 
have read' qiS'c^T *Tl^r &o, ), the town of Virabetu, where 
he was reiging as Tuvar&ja, See p. 42. ?Erar*itf€r^r%?ir: — 

tri: mixed, and full of joy. hay- 
ing opened, after expressing Ms blessings. 

P. 214. ?fgBr*^r®rr=r' — army; lit. what consists of divisions, 
gr^s^g;- — the sea, f^ajsf — o^r resolution to die, f%?rsT — super- 
human knowledge. sTrrsfffsrra: — their fortune smiling upon 
them. — This, if the correct reading, must be taken to 

maasr^t'the* close of their sixteenth year.’ IntMe case we shall 
havb' to' suppose that the princes started on their tour of con- 
quest at the beginning’ of their sixteenth year. It is clear, 
howeyer, from some statements in the preceding narratives? 
that the princes started on their mission after their attainment 
of youth'; i. 6. at the olose-ef-the l'6th year. Bo it will be better 
to read na ' we' cannot ' reasonably enpposw thb Kumftr^s 

ttf ’hafve been fok* sixteen'' years' in' seasreh of 'B&jhv&bana. 
aq-gf^=uiThe linlit‘’ef 'time 'fixed by the-asoetlo, viz. 16- years. 
tSfa’fPN'J**-th»«doingB»'ef tire princes. arnfriTorrBr — tocaliyou. 

I*. 2fS. &o* — Of. the similar message of Tdr&- 

pida to Ohandriptda at Bikd. p. 328. — very able, 

*fT*TserfT:^ — There seems to be some confusion here. Not Mlina- 
s&ra, but Darpas&ra was the reigning monarch then. But, as 
hS' wajy* away, M&nas&lra might be supposed to' have taken up 
the reins 61 the gOverutiaont of TJjiayini after the aasasluation 
at Oh\imp& of OhaBd.av‘arman, Darpas&ra^s regent, — 

Thisr seems to be'Strai&ge; for it was M&nas&ra who had pre- 
vented Ohahdavarin^ Irlte'* patting B&ja. to immediate death; 
so^tlfih dnght' to bd omitted. ip!srr<t*T*rT<*$'-^pio their return 
ftbUI* their stayttfag on' that expedition extremely 

rndWeltoUs'. 

P. 216. »T^ri:*r^ro -notice the comp, ending ; a final sr is 
added to ura**rw by Pfin. V, 4. 77. u-r*rnwr’»c4— The third 
sta’ge <5f liffe in which a Dvlja ought to stay ftf a forett hying 
8#*i‘ hdrmit^ 8e*e Ta'JBayalSya quoted in the oom.; of, also 
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VI 3, omanoipation by contemplatiotiL 

— According to the success or rise( 3’^-l-^rf ) attained 
by each Or — according to your direction ( 3 'r^cT P P P* 

Rr^r — ^without having to suffer bpdijy bardshipa or 
mortification. — his vaa^ajs, the other Kum&ras, 



Hppendices. 

No. I. 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS. 

(iV. R.— -Questions repeated are omitted). 

1871 

1. Write a short account, in Sanskrit, of tho manner in 
which R&jav&haua’s nine companions came under the care of 
his father, as related in the Pfirvapfthikd. II. («) Translate into 

idiomatic English -fer: sfiTT^e’Tfcr: i 

pp. 69-70. (6) Who speaks these words, under what circum- 
stances, and with what intention ? (c) With what intention has 
the poet put in this whole scene, and especially this speech ? 
III. (d) Translate into English: — S 5irfc[|iiTTR- 

l p- OO. (b) Who speaks these words 
and who is the actor in the scene described? (c) Explain 
grammatically give the etymology of , and 

state the rules regarding the formation of the feminines ar’JtT- 
aad gTH->Tr^T. Parse the word quicStf 

1872 

I. Correct any mistakes that may occur in the text or the 
translation, here given, of the following passages (a) 

5T'5i5Tf^er'*Tr ?«rTfTfr^T i (S) (T^rr 

ST f T% *IT% I (c) 

« (d) q 'q ?r%qrfiT T;r3rg;3f??qsf5«T5^rq*Tr=qi?gqt > 
— ‘ I shall not be able to follow a proper conduct or loyalty to 
him ( although he be ) a friend.’ ( 5 ), arfda"^ TTf qq % q 

although seen by me, a difEorent person, 
and at a distance, she took her place immediately in my heart.* 
( One MS. reads st Sa^f)- (/) %qf IT* ^TPST- 

firqer qqqi: i (y) fT’PFqr^lTiq: qf 1 (^) S’? 

H TiT^f^r frtTrqfqif^a'd; i (») 3 T«t qrEi^?j'^r 

^q^qqnmqifflfq 5 ‘ aot approving of accidental coming together 
in wives taken upon faith in others.’ (J) W q^T- 

’qrq^q 5gC!5t f?qifq f^'% i ( a ) orrqmi isFEftsRq 

q?g5f}i^53rr?r: i ( O qqfriiF^r qq?qrTT%f^ 1 
( *» ) fq^i5T%crq !=qT%«rqq. i ( » ) 1 

‘ of 6iva, Tama, Brahma, &o.’ (o ) q’roiqqtgf%iTqrfT'“TlqrqtsTrifiT' 

qinr^qik^ fir^Pvqf^sirT: » ( jp ) ^ ftqr ^«isqrsrr v 
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WtsPcT «tT BTsr VT^orr^: — ‘As long as the coureo ai 

the world ( proceeds ) without policy, the object ( of govern- 
naent ) seems to be accomplished, through the world ( by 
ordinary means; or of its own nature or spontaneously ), 
not by the §&stras.’ Two MSS. read: sr'^sT f^T sT 
’TTarr I ( S' ) cT?r ^ (other ed. — 

JTrfs^i'aiY: 1 ( »• ) sr'^tr^sr*?? '• 

the corrections of the words which are actually wrong 
are required. The whole passages need not be repeated, 
nor need reasons bo assigned for the corrections ). 

II. Translate into Eiuglish: — 

'TT^T'^r^r l PP* ISd—lST. III. Give the ety- 
mology of 3rq?*T, arim*!, «ar, grip, g?ofl% afl^i ^%tT> 

5 f 3 t> TfOT* 

1876 

1. Translate into 3BSngliflhs — either ( a ) «rT 
«^5f5SFei«TT I PP. 44-45, or ( i ) gifR^PfS 

crq^r?r*i trrst ^«rr i pp- 70-8o. 

II. Correct the mistakes against grammar in the following 
passages: — ( only the corrections should be given ). ( <* ) tliT: 

’ET 5Cffrr^w<aarT«T5T5=^T^TT^!Tt wr^5Tqf^?T«Tr sTRT^'n*r't«TWT^ i 

( 6 ) fTrT%ir w*7ft 'Enrc^fTfti^ » ( « ) 

»r 5 rq^ *rfTa%or s=®Fqc[S( « ( ‘^ ) 

PrufT'ET i ( « ) 

JTCT^ifsfriimrsTT q?T?3-^TTir5TUf I </) 

»Tr€T?r fq?T«rT%siFtffe^r^ » ( y ) 

»T?^q^RTrT^»TT»r’fft5tt'^^5i'sn'iTf i ( ^ ) jj^rr ^ 

5Tf%«=qf^ iftwcT'T: ( (») ST^raei ww»=r^*=^ 

f^5’CRwr%w=T#f’3’7 ’FRP'^Ei’Tr %'=g': i (y ) 'qrnrfit^’F%*T- 

«rr^: l HI- ( « ) Judging from the whole 
style of the Das'akum&racharita, do you think that the 
mistakes enumerated under question II. should be corrected ? 
( i ) Have you found in the the Das'akum. any words derived 
from the Greek or Latin P ( c ) Explain the meaning of 
the following words or phrases: — SRTfRj 3aTT^T«rr%Pt » 

^q"Fjr> ^^r»riR«P. 

1877 

I. Translate: — ( a ) wisrrfwf^TS’ I 

&o •rw’iia^fNrna^ Ssra^ ^ i p. isi. 
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( ^ ) f^^ra^R'ii^T^’T 

'^'rJfTr^JXI PP- 162 , 163 . II. (a) Explain the following words 
and expressions: — ? 3 'cr^Ti?'^T>TS^^) 3 t?ir^?TT^ 

frrf%'=T gfiirSq' 'g'g'f'r:, q’frsrTF% 5 fn%<fr^^‘^ i: 5 Trsr 5 Pcrj^ 
^^??Tan^r%^Trr r^gwerTf^^ i%s’*^r*r'^T,'^ 3 '? 3 a*T’ 5 [» I’ei^. 

( &) Explain the grammar of the following, and state if any 
of the forms are inoorreot, giving the corresponding oorreot 
ones; — %>Trgc:, 

3 T¥rr?ff%, sf^fT. 

1897 

1 . State the meaning in which the following words are 
used in the Das'akum^raoharita:— ^rc«p, * 113 ^ 1 ^ ’'TSffT’H’ 

^rrorr, sfrssfrT, g^r*r. II- Translate into English: — 

ITT »rf^^r*TT3Tr^^Tir oH^#?T*n'i^‘^nf i 

pp. 66 — 68 , III. Write a brief account of the state of society 
mirrored in the Eas'akum&racharita as regards ( 1 ) morality, 
and ( 2 ) education. 

1898 

1 . Translate into English; — q# ST^f^T 'n TlfyoTf 

rfq[f?^#^Tfrf »rcf grf^crt^*T^r 5 f^rg*ref»Ti% ?i«Bfi 55 'Tg’ 0 TfT'=«Er: 
iriirrut s^r^rfrrPr i jt g 5 jeqi%j^-. 

^r^srorr^TT^TerH- i ^»rrfT»?^iT^fr^^«= 5 n^’ST?rT: qs^qfrar^ar- 

> fm: a»«Tr?r=^g[Trrr% i ®«r«rg^rl% f«rfff%%uriT«rr 

?f?: 5 ‘s^sr^s= 6 i ffCsfu f«r«rT'^r’c»T?='i’^ri?sr: • an^**T '6 «r(%f^: i 

arq^fauKi:?!*!: hceris ’Tier^’qrsrf: \ i?aa-agrf*r«TTir'^flr *T’?r*^<«fsr'3T*T*rfi:. \ 
%Tf 1 %?Trszr *Tf^ 5 rr?ir=fr i %s ^5 =^[s:f^f srT 8 T«ra'i 5 Tr'Ti: i frarr 

»-^rsrqq^ifoT ss^qr «^rr%s nflE’pqicqTa^YfSqi'fflgfiT: qfrafir^f*^- 

sqr»-sqr^: qajfqtTqCTWperq^'^a’# 1 ( ^-V* 

pp. 196 - 200 ). II. Sketch briefly the account of Pramati. 
III. Give the meanings of ^^ot, grqf 3 fr<%sr, qjf » 

®tTP=?T and ^qf'sirr. 


1920 ( inter. Arts ) 

I. Translate and explain with reference to tho context:— « 

(n) civrqqTf*rg%: &o....?T??qTqqrwTqrq¥l 1 

p. 46} (b) Hr% =q5=sFq^ q^r^Tq^rrci &e....sptr53’ flfwr?! 1 pp- 48-49} 
(c) 5rrqTqi5:&o.,.3rrarqT5rq’i?i: i p. 60; (d) farrarafrfftrrtfr^fq..* 
-••q^rfq^q: l p. 80. II. Point ont the resemblances between 
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the Miflchchhakatika and the Da'saknm&raohairita. Ofy com* 
pare the Purrapithikd and the first and the second Uohohhva- 
sas of the Das'ak. in respect of style. Ill (a) To what parts 
of your pjfose text are the terms JPt4^rvaptth$ka' and X>asf^ahumara- 
chartta applied^ and are they properly applied ? What do 
you know of the following from your text* — (1 ) Madanamaho- 
tsava, (3) Gambling houses; (8) The night-guards of a town ? 




Index of 

No, II. 

Important Words. 




,V<£ 

a?q^ 


3?5fr 



srqg^ 

Co 




an7§^ ( verb ) 





QTq[?5f3f 




\s 

3Tf5Tf^%r ( verb ) 

<sv 



X% 

arf^irRTg^ ( verb ) 

%\C^ 'ivvs 

arsifr?: 


•Ko 

arr^rawR 

'ivs't^ 

ar^n^ 





a^ur^ 



aifira: ( verb ) vjc, 





aT«nfl^tw 

•s 0 <t^ 

a#r 



arwjqffR: 

vs vs 

ai^tfcK 


*lVvs 

3rwiT?r(i5r) vs^, 


ai^efgRr 



ar^RW 


ar^^j^ ( verb ) 


'l'^o 

arf^i^r 

■^^vs 

ar?!^ 

'iX\ 


j a^jfesi^+ifui 

30 , 

aRifss 


^\s\ 


«i'^o 

3{^ 



ai4?aT^ 

‘iV'S 

3T»r^ 

\> 


ar^^lw 

vs vs 

arg^ ( verb ) 


'iX'*’ 

ar^ 

vs >5, 

ai^2JFr 


IVX 

aif^ 

<|o^ 

aifit^ 



aiRRRT 




'I 'I® 

ai^RFT 

C 0 

3FcT%c«ft 



amNr 





aRiFcT^ 

<£vs 

3F»5I^ri«n7 



aTf%% 


araqgim 



eigpol^q^C 


arssT^ 


'W’S 

arr^ 


3W=^ 



aTRSt^ 


arqRTR 


«Jo«i 

aTFTFg 

«l^VS 

a?q5RT 


v»V 

aTRF^^ 


3fqt^ ( verb ) 


<:v 

sTMir4^ 

1*1*1 

artra^ 



ana1%*5 

1^^, 11.1. 
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STTST^l^ <^0^, 

<^«1V9 

3Tr%T^ 

'JiiV 

arr-rkw St '» 


3Ti^nw 


snFs^ti^sFT 


srr^^tf^^T 'ivvs. 




aTraTST 

<)VV9 

STPlfil 

<J<S 

srr^rqr^ 



<£V 

an^sr 'iX'. '^^\> 


s^€\T^^ 

'=i\<. 

arresiTJft 

"i^v# 

fisT 

, SS^ 

?55T 



'|<So 



=3=5=^^ ( verb ) 


vsc., 




3c^55^( verb ) 



'iSo 

( verb ) 

'=1 'IV 



stsnJT 

'=|<4vs 


'i^'a 




'1'^% 

( verb ) 


13^ I”'®, 'I^V, 


!3^Eif%cr 

“i^V 






%n 




•d^mfS(g 

1i .ivs 

( verb ) 

•i^vs 

5Jpi?q[.( verb ) 


'3M'-bTgf^ 

"IHV 

'3MSIVJI. ( verb ) 

Vi 

3q^5?R 

^ \3» 

3'T5rq^( verb ) 

'^‘S=l, ^.0=1 



^q^^T 

*1'^^ 

^q^ 


:3qqT 

"H. 

^qHTT ( verb } 


gqfSr 'jo^, 'i‘='v<', 

'iHH, HoM 

^qff'JT 

o c 

yqsa^ 

^ <4 
\ » 


*1 j T ^ 

( verb ) 

■‘•1 *“ 


^VV 

-s'!, 





'i.^v 

( verb ) 

® «: 


a 'A 


v%> 


IVC 

qqjsp 


t^qsftlT 

'\<s^ ■>'i■^^^ 

crqi^ 


%PT>lTTf<q> 


^qqjTf?^ 



«io o 
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‘ioh 








'^VV 


■*.■»., "ivaV 



^BTcfrf^^qj 



“ivsv 

q>i4Pl^ 

'i'i^ 


*ic'1 

^(fbar 


verb ) 

■^'io 

qjT^'ir 

%%.<> 


1 a- 




*»VSV 

^®T2r^ 




q;rsr 
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I 3 midi gets Uie h'i^ofmsn £si)d iimkikm^f-m^^ uio-a 

pnof^ am an .m/?//# s 

Pa&t fe te ^//of rJia/m, ta P£im% at 

scx^i h'te ^Dattiop nt his t^m'e. 


Bia^s^fT^ maKc& Da^di to k/^ 

woras heBJfy'£i^iy chm.pji ^ wiifs anfi 
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pfoteded hy /ana ones and t&nof^tis to*^snaa&^^ 

me^amd ^hert me h/^urma^. ^fhfp 

in mja ^diimemsnts. and hmh^^'amB m h.oi4r<r^€ip/^^ 

Tne aft^a &athar 

-^w?# Of e^tory Within a ^to/y. An&Jmitr ^n'tc^sr^b^f:M/i/\ 
pteukitfi^ at handfir^ the e>dih^ot egts; "Mimpad^h^^ 
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